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PREFACE. 


THe main object of this work is to prove from existing 
sources, so far as they are available to me, that the original 
inhabitants of India, with the exception of a small minority 
of foreign immigrants, belong all to one and the same race, 
branches of which are spread over the continents of 
Asia and Kurope, and which is also known as Finnish- 
Ugrian or Turanian. The branch which 1s domiciled in 
India should, according to my opinion, be called Bharatan, 
because the Bharatas were in olden times its most numerous 
and most honoured representatives, after whom the country 
received its name Bharatavarsa or Bharatavarsa. 

The favoured spots in which, in primeval periods, men pre- 
ferred to select their dwellings, were the highlands, hills, and 
mountains ; for these regions afforded greater protection not 
only against the attacks of men and of wild beasts, but also 
against the fury of the unfettered elements, especially against 
the ravages of sudden and disastrous inundations. Though 
the plains were not altogether uninhabited, still the bulk of 
the population preferred, where obtainable, the higher and 
more secure places. I beleve that the Bharatas were 
essentially a race of mountaineers, and that their name is 
intimately connected with the Gauda-Dravidian root para, 
parat, mountain, a circumstance to which I draw atten: 
tion. ! 








1 See pages 18, 32, 33. 
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The Bharatas divided at an early date into two great sec- 
tions, which were known in antiquity, as Kuru-Paficalas and 
Kauravas and Pandavas, and afterwards as Gandians and 
Dravidians, and as Kurnvas or Kurumbas and Mallas or 
Malayas, etc. All these names, too, are derived from 
words which denote mountains. However nearly related 
these tribes were to each other, they never lived together 
in close friendship, and although they were not always per- 
haps at open war, yet feelings of distrust and aversion seem 
always to have prevailed. 

Though positive evidence in favour of my assertions was 
very difficult to obtain, still, it was imcumbent on me to 
verify my statements by the best means available. In 
order todo so, I had to betake myself to the fields of 
language and religion, which in matters of this kind are 
the most reliable and precions sources of information. For 
language and religion manitest in a pecuhar manner the 
mental condition of men, and thoueh both differ in their 
aim and result, yet the mind which directs and animates 
both 1s the same, so that though they work in different 
grooves, the process of thinking is in both identical. Besides 
the mental character, we must not neglect the physical 
complement which is supplied by ethnology, and in this 
case the physical evidence of ethnology supports thoronghly 
the conclusions at which I had arrived from consulting the 
language and religion of the inhabitants of India. 


In the first two parts I have treated separately of the 
two branches of the Bharatas, relying mainly on the 
lmgnistic and historical material at my disposal concerning 
the ethnological position of the Dravidians and Gandians. 
The principal Gauda-Dravidian tribes who live scattered 
over the length and breadth of the vast Indian con- 
tinent are, in order to establish their mutual kinship, 
separately introduced into this discussion. This method 
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may create in the minds of some readers an impression that 
the several topics are somewhat disconnected, but this 
arrangement was necessitated by the pecuharity of the sub- 
ject of my inquiry. 

In pursuing the ramifications of the Bharatan, or Gauda- 
Dravidian, population throughout the peninsula, I hope 
I have been able to point out the connexion existing 
between several tribes, apparently widely different from 
each other. I have tried thus to identify the so-called 
Pariahs of Southern India with the old Dravidian moun- 
taineers and to establish their relationship to the Bhars, 
Brabuis, Mhars, Mahars, Paharias, Paravari, Paradas 
and other tribes; all these tribes forming, as it were, the 
first layer of the ancient Dravidian deposit. In a similar 
manner J have identified the Candalas with the first section 
of the Gaudian race which was reduced to abject slavery by 
the Aryan invaders, and shown their connexion with the 
ancient Kandalas and the present Gonds. In addition to this, 
I trust [have proved that such apparently different tribes 
as the Mallas, Pallas, Pallavas, Ballas, Bhillas and others 
are one and all offshoots of the Dravidian branch, and that 
the Kolis, Kéis, Khonds, Kodagas, Koravas, Kurumbas 
and others belong to the Gaudian division, both branches 
forming in reality only portions of one and the same people, 
whom I prefer to call, as I have said, Bharatas. 


Where there is so much room for conjecture, it is easy 
enough, of course, to fall mto error, and I shall be prepared 
to be told that many of my conclusions are erroneous and 
the hypotheses on which they are built fanciful. But though 
much of what I have written may be shown to be untenable, I 
shall yet be satisfied if, in the main, I establish my contention, 
and I shall deem myself amply repaid for my labor if I 
succeed in restoring the Gaudian and Dravidian to those 
rights and honors of which they have so long been deprive d 
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In the third part which treats on Indian Theogony I have 
endeavonred to give a short sketch of some of the most 
prominent features of the Aryan and non-Aryan beliefs. 
After noticing briefly the reverence which the Vedic hymns 
display towards the Forces of Nature, which develops gradu- 
ally into the acceptance of a Supreme Being (Brahman), 
I go on to show how the idea of an impersonal God, a per- 
ception too high and abstract to be grasped by the masses of 
the population, gradnally gave place to the recognition of a 
personal Creator, with whom were associated eventually 
the two figure-heads of Preservation and Destruction, all 
these three together forming the Trmarti as represented 
by Brahman, Visnu and Siva. 


About the time that the ancient Vedic views began to 
nndergo a change, aid the idea of the existence of a Supreme 
Spirit impressed itself on the minds of the thoughtful, the 
non-Aryan Principle of the Female Knergy was introduced 
into the Arvan system. This dogma which originated with 
the Turanian races of Asia, and was thns also acknowledged 
in ancient Babylonia, soon exercised a powerful influence, 
and pervaded the whole religion of the Aryans in India. 
Its symbol was in India the Salagrama-stone, which Visnn 
afterwards appropriated as his emblem. 


IT have further tried to show how the contact with the 
non-Aryan population affected the belief of the Aryans 
and modified some of the features of their deities. Brahman 
was thus, by assimilating himself with the non-Aryan chief- 
god and demon-king Aiyanar, transformed into a Brahma- 
bhiita, while the very same Aiyanar was changed into Siva 
in his position as demon-king or Bhitanatha, and Tvsnu 
became gradually identified by a great section of the 
Brahmanic community with the Female Principle’and taken 
for Uma. 


The religious opinions of the original inhabitants were’ '' 
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on the other hand not left unchanged as the result of their 
intercourse with the Aryans, and many ideas and many of 
the deities of the invader were received into their religion. 
The prominent features of this religion lay in the adoration 
of the Principle of the Female Energy, or Sakti, as repre- 
sented by the chief local goddess or Gramadeévatia, in the 
acknowledgment of a Supreme God revered under such 
names as Alyanar (Sasta), and in the worship of Demons. 


I trust now that the racial unity of the great majority 
of the Indian population has been established by this 
research based mainly on linguistic and theological evi- 
dence, as it has also been proved independently by ethno- 
logical enquiries. 

In order to perpetuate by an outward sign the racial union 
of the overwhelming majority of the population of India, I 
venture to suggest that the inhabitants of this country would 
do well, if they were to assume the ancient, honorable and 
national name of Bharatas, remembering that India has 
become famous as Bharatavarsa, the land of the Bharatas. 


In such a multitude of subjects, it was only possible for 
me to formulate my ideas in a somewhat imperfect manner, 
without being able to treat separately every particular 
subject as thoroughly and completely as it deserved, and as 
I had wished to treat it. 1 make this observation to show 
that I am fully cognizant of the imcompleteness of this 
enquiry, but, I trust, I have at least succeeded in making 
clear its purport and significance. If time and circum- 
stances had permitted, I should have added some chapters 
on some essential topics, and enlarged the scope of others, 
but my impending departure from India has compelled me 
to be brief. If this book should be deemed worthy of 
another edition, I hope to be able to remedy these defects. 
It is here perhaps not out of place to mention, that the 
first portions of this book appeared some years ago, the 
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first Part being printed as early as 1888, and it is possible 
that the publication of this work in fragments has been 
attended with some disadvantages. 


lam thus well aware of the many defects in a publica- 
tion like this, but I trust that even my errors may not be 
without use, if, like stranded vessels, they serve tv direct 
the explorer, warning him away from the shoals and rocks 
that beset the enquirer in his search after truth. 


GUSTAV OPPERT. 
Mapras, ltth February, 1898. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


No one who undertakes to study the ancient history of 
India can fail to be impressed by the scantiness of the 
material at his disposal. In fact such an undertaking would 
soon appear to be futile, were he to depend solely on Indian 
accounts and records. Fortunately, however, we possess some 
writings of foreigners who visited India; and their reports 
of what they actually saw during their stay in this country, 
and of what they were able to gather from trustworthy 
sources, furnish us with materials of a sufficiently reliable 
character. If we except Kashmir and Ceylon, regarding the 
latter as belonging to India, no part of India possesses 
anything like a continuous historical record. The prepond- 
erance of caste and the social prejudices it creates are disabili- 
ties such as no Hindu who wishes to relate the history of his 
country can entirely overcome. The natives of India have, as 
a rule, little sympathy with people outside their own class, und 
when it is believed that persons belonging to the highest caste 
oan by their piety ensure final beatitude, if they simply 
remember and revere the memory of their three immediate 
predecessors—father, grandfather, and great grandfather— 
we need not wonder at the apathy displayed towards history 
by them and by others who are beneath them in the social 
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Yet, if the study of Indian history has up to now not 
proved interesting to the Hindus themselves—and there exist 
many good reasons why this has been and 1s still the case— 
this fact need not discourage foreigners, who are interested in 
this subject, from pursuing it. 

It is true no doubt that the results which have been 
obtained from decipherings and archeological researches in 
India, must appear insignificant when compared with what 
has been achieved elsewhere in the same fields. Still, there is 
no need to despair of final success, for our knowledge and 
material are daily increasing, though Indian history at 
present, becomes interesting only when it throws light on 
the communal, legal and social conditions of the people, or 
on their intercourse and relation with foreigners. 


Owing to the meagreness and often to the untrustworthi- 
ness of the historical material, an Indian historian must be 
continually on the look-out for new tracks in which to pursue 
his researches. The task of a scientific historian 1s difficult in 
itself, but it 1s made still more so, if a scholar is anxious to 
make original researches and strike out for himself a new 
path in Indian history, as, in addition to other qualifications, 
he must be a linguist possessing some knowledge of the 
language of the people into whose past he 1s inquiring. 


The limited number of Indian historical records, including 
architectural, paleeographical, numismatic and similar anti- 
quities, compels a student of Indian history to draw within 
his range subjects other than those usually regarded as 
strictly historical, e.g., the names of nations and individuals, 
of countries and towns, of mountains and rivers, and such other 
topics, in which he believes that historical relics lie concealed. 

I have selected as the subject of this inquiry the people 
to whom I assign in default of a better name that of Gauda- 
Dravidian, who by the extensive area they occupied, and over 
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which their descendants are still scattered, are well worthy of 
a careful research being made into their past history. 


PHILOLOGICAL REMARKS. 


Before entering upon the historical part of this inquiry, 
a few general philological remarks will not be out of place. 
Every one who is even slightly acquainted with the laws 
which govern the interchange of letters, knows that the labial 
nasal m is often permuted into the other labials as p, b, or v 
and vice versé. Mumba is thus changed to Bombay, and 
Muallava into Ballava; Marukaccha is identical with Bharu- 
kaccha; Sanskrit pramdna is altered to Kanarese pavanu or 
havanu, measure; mattat, stem, in Tamil resembles pattai, 
bark ; madandai in Tamil, woman, corresponds to padati in 
Telugu, and J/a//u to Pallar, &c. On the other hand, Bhavani 
becomes Bhamani; Vana, heaven, is changed in Tamil to 
Manam; Paluvanéri to Palamanéri; Pallava to Vallama 
(Velama) and Vallamhba; padlddu, goat, in Tamil, to velladu ; 
Vadavan to Vadaman; the words Ciruvan and Ciruman, 
youth, both oceur; piraiku, to shine, in ‘l'amil corresponds to 
the Telugu merungiu, &e. 

The above-mentioned rule is general and apphes to 
other languages as well, for in Greek, ouma,e.g., becomes 
oppa; meta, peda; membras, bembras ; padlecn, ballein, and 
patein, batein, &c.; but nowhere else does there exist such 
a variety and difference of pronunciation as in the vernacular 
languages of India. Their system of writing is a proof 
of this fact. Tamil has, e.g., only one sign for the four 
sounds! belonging to each of the five classes; in fact 20 
different sounds are expressed by five letters, and even 
where, as in Telugu, these 20 sounds are provided with 20 


nc 


1 & for k, kh, g, gh; & for c, ch,.j, jh; u. for t, th, d, dh; @ for t, th, 
d. dh: and Lv for p, ph, b, bh. In their transliteration accordingly are only 
Gad k, ec, t, f and p, which indicate the letter, but not the sound. 
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distinct characters, the pronunciation still remains 80 uncer- 
tain, that in his Telugu Dictionary the late Mr, C. P. Brown 
arranged these four letters respectively under one head. The 
cause of this striking peculiarity and these continual per- 
mutations is to be found partly no doubt in indefinite pro- 
nunciation and dialectical divergencies, but mainly in the 
strict enforcement of the over-stringent and artificial rules 
of Sandhi or Euphony, which affect alike vowels and con- 
sonants, and which do not, ¢.g., permit a word in the middle 
of a sentence to begin with a vowel. Local differences in 
pronunciation exist in India as well as in other countries. 
Amongst these the interchanges between frnues and mrdiae 
are most common; we find them in Wales and in German 
Saxony, where the tenues », ¢, and * are to this day con- 
founded with the mediae J, d, and g, or vice rersd. 


The three Dravidian /’s (1 &, ] ar and | ) however differ- 
ently they may be pronounced, are only varieties of the same 
sound andare therefore interchangeable, thus, ¢.g., the Sanskrit 
phalun becomes in Tamil palam veo, or pala ur, while 
malin Wevevts hecomes malian worer.i, relidlan Qevereriror sor 
is also spelt re//ilan Oworormper, anda village or town is 
ealled pa/li ude (valli awe), palli udref, or pali ur. 
The harsher sound is generally used by the lower classes, and 
where these pronounce an & / or o7 /, a high caste-man will 
lisp a 4h 7, which letter is probably a modern innovation 
prevailing specially in Malayalam and ‘Tamil. 


As the different /’s interchange between each other, so do 
the two Dravidian » and +;? a hard double »» rr is pro- 
nounced in 'T'amil somewhat like a double #¢,? which cireum- 


2'Tamil 7 and ©, Telugu & and es » Kanarese O and e, Malayalam 
© and o, 


3 The Tamil £ is represented occasionally in Telugu hy &, ¢g., the 
Se) 
Tamil G@), purru, corresponds to the Telugu We putta, 
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stance 1s a proof of the relationship between the » and ¢ 
sounds. After this statement the permutation between the 
lingnal ¢@ and the r and / sounds will not create any surprise. 
Some of these changes are pretty common elsewhere ; they 
occur in the Aryan as well as in the Dravidian languages. 


A further pecuharity of the Dravidian languages, and 
especially of Tamil, is their dislike to beginning words with 
compound letters: Brahma becomes Piramam, Wario 5 pra- 
bandha, pirapantam, Gruss; grantha, kirantam, @r 5 su. 
In consequence of indistinct pronunciation and the desire 
for abbreviation, initial and medial consonants are often 
dropped at the beginning or in the middle of words, while on 
the other hand in opposition to this tendency a half-consonant 
is prefixed to an initial vowel, in order to prevent a word from 
beginning with a vowel. We thus occasionally meet words 
whose initial consonants are dropped and replaced by half- 
consonants, e.g., vella, white, in Telugu becomes ed/a and yella, 
vesa, haste, esa and yesa, the name of the Billavar of Travan- 
core becomes [lavar and Yilavar; Vélar becomes Elar and 
Yélir. This practice of prefixing a half-consonant before an 
initial vowel is generally enforced in the middle of a sentence, 
—a yis thus placed before an a, e, ?, and ai and a v before 
o, u, and av. The half-consonant is used to avoid an hiatus 
and this explains why the University-degrees M.A. and B.A. 
are pronounced by many Natives Yan Ya and Be Ya. 
Metathesis is likewise of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
Dravidian languages. It is even found in words of common 
occurrence, in kurudat, e.g., for kudirai, horse ; in Marudai for 
the town Madura; in Verul for Eléra (Véltr or Ballora); in 
Vaikigam (omaareio) and Vaikasi (oo@emr&) for Vaisakham 
and Vaisakhi ; in the Telugu agapa and abaka, ladle, &e. 


Another peculiarity is to drop one of two consonants in 
a syllable and to lengthen the vowel if it happens to be 
short, or to double a consonant and to shorten the vowel, 
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if it happens to be long; e.g., Basoges ceyyuta for BAwds 
céyuta, Vellaélan for Vélalan, Palla for Pala, &e. 

It will be readily perceived that this laxity of pronun- 
ciation affords a wide field for philological conjectures, and 
that, if we choose as an example the representative name of 
the Malla or Palla tribe, a variety of forms for Mara and 
Malla, or Para and Paila, which actually occur, can be re- 
traced to the common source, and thus be shown to have a 
sound basis. ‘The task which a philologist has to perform is 
a serious one and ought to make him cautious. Considerable 
and unexpected difficulties also arise from the great simi- 
larity of many Sanskrit and Dravidian words with Mara, 
Maila and their derivatives.* The explanations of names of 
persons, tribes, places, &c., so readily tendered by the Natives 





4 A few of such similar words are in Sanskrit - para, other, pala, m., straw, 
n., flesh, pala, m., barn, pallara, m., u., sprout, palvala, m., pond, pala, m., 
guard, pula great, phala,n., fruit, phala, m., n., ploughshare, phulla, open, 
bala, n., power, dedi, m., oblation, bala, young, dbhdla, u., forehead, mara, 
killing, mala, n., dirt, malli, f., jasmine, mara, killing, mdla,n., field, maié, f., 
garland, valla, covering, vallabha, m., lover, valli (¢), f., creeper, &c.; in Tami: 
alam, plough, alli, lily, alliyam, village of herdsmen, a{ai, cave, dlam, water, 
palar (palldr), many persons, palam, strength, fruit, flesh, pali, sacrifice, 
pal, tooth, pallam, bear, arrow, paili, lizard, palam, old, palam, fruit, pali, . 
blame, palai, hole, pallam, lowness, pailayam (pallaiyam), offering to demons, 
patiaicci, dwarfish woman, pal, milk, pdlam, bridge, pdlar, herdsmen, paiai, 
arid, pali, cave, village, pdlayam (pdlaiyam) country, camp, palit, encampment, 
paiai, palmtrce, pilli, demon, pelam, ricefield, puldi, flesh, puéai, flesh, pul, 
meanness, pilin, grass, pullam, ignorant, pulii, lizard, malam, excretion, 
malar, flower, malai, hill, mal, boxing, mallam, strength, malli, jasmine, wallu, 
wrestling, malai, rain, mallam, strength, mal, greatness, mullai, jasmine, 
mul, mullu, thorn, mél, above, valam, rightside, valam, power, vali, streagth, 
valu, strong, v@iai, net, rallar, strong persons, vallapan, beloved, vallavan, shep- 
herd, valli, woman, village, valliyam, village of shepherds, valuti, poetical 
epithet of the Pandya kings, valappam, valamai, valam, valan, strength, 
valavan, epithet of Cola, vallam, corn measure, valliyam, pipe, pepper, »alai, 
plantain, r@/, sword, vil, bow, villi, Manmatha, vel, white, velZam, inundation, 
velli, silver, vél, lance, véli, village, vélam, sugarcane-reed, &c.; in Telugu: 
ala, wave, ala (alla), then, alti, water, lily, alle, bowstring,ela, young, ella, 
all, limit, white (vella), palla (pulla), red, reddish, palemnu, camp, pallemu, 
saucer, pala, name of a tree, white, jay, pa@lu, share, milk, pilia, child, pilli, 
cat, puli (pulla), sour, peli, tiger, pulu (pullu), grass, pella, piece, balla, 
bench, bid, affection, mala, mountain, malumu, dirt, malu, again, maila 
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of India and seemingly supported by some legendary and 
historical evidence, must be viewed with extreme caution 
and distrust. It is not an uncommon occurrence to make 
a statement of this kind, and afterwards to invent cor- 
roborative evidence. This is often not done with any desire 
to mislead, but rather because it affords a fair display for 
speculative ingenuity. If, ¢.g., a rich man of a high caste 
acquires a Paraicéri, he will alter its name so as to hide 
the low origin of his property and to impart to it a sacred 
appearance. Near Madras is situated the well-known hill 
called St. Thomas’ Mount. Its name in Tamil is Parangi 
Malai or Mountain of the Franks or Europeans, from the 
original European or rather Portuguese settlement. Some 
years ago a Brahman settlement was established there and 
the name of Parangi Malai was no longer deemed respect- 
able. Thenceforth it was changed to Bhrngi Malai, the 
mountain of the sacred Bhraigi, and eventually in support 
of this appellation legendary evidence was not slow in 
forthecoming.® 





(malli) again, matde (mailelu), jasmine, mdla (mdle, malika), garland, mali, 
gardener, mdle, house, mulu (mullu), thorn, mitle, corner, mela, hall, smélame, 
fun, mélu, good, upper, maila, unclean, vala, right, net, valla, stratagem, valle, 
noose, vali, custom, valu, long, sword, vilu (villu), bow, vilu, expedient, vela, 
price, vella, white, vellura, flood, vela, limit, véla, time, velw 1000, toe, &c. 

Considering the changes the letters undergo in Dravidian words, when 
Vallaru is also written Valaru, Vellaru, Yelldiru, &c., similar alterations 
need not create any great surprise, especially if it is admitted that small 
orthographical changes assist their being the more easily distinguished. 
As an illustration bow the names of the Mallas and Pallas appear in local 
appellations I only add as an example » few such names as MaHapur, 
Pallapur, Ballapur, Vallapur, Yallapur, Allapur, Ellapur, Vellapur, 
Yellapur, Mapur, Villapur, Vollaru, Ullapur, Vullapur, Malavar, Palavur, 
Balapur, Valapur, Yalapetta, Elapur, Elavar, Vélapur, Yélagiri, &., &c. 

5 An example of the spurious character of similar writings is exhibited by 
the Sthalapurana that contains the origin of the Gunnybag-weavers, which, 
though of recent origin, is by some incorporated in the Brahmanda Purana. 

A curious instance of the alteration of a name is supplied by the Barber’s 
bridge near St. Thomé in Madras. It was originally named Hamilton’ s 
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It might appear that when so many changes are possible, 
no reliance can be placed on such evidence, but these permu- 
tations do not all take place at the same time, indeed dialecti- 
cal pronunciation selects some letters in preference to others. 
The northern Hindu pronounces, a B, where the southern 
prefers a V, and both letters occur only in border districts ; 
thus no B is found in the names of such places situated in 
the Chingleput, South-Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, and Malabar districts, while in South-Kanara, 
Ganjam and Mysore a V is seldom used. 

These few preliminary philological remarks are absolutely 
necessary to facilitate the understanding of the subsequent 
discussion. 'Theimportant position which language occupies 
in such a research as the present was well pointed out more 
than forty years ago, by the Pioneer of North-Indian Ethno- 
logy, the learned B. H. Hodgscn, when he wrote in the 
preface to his first Essay: ‘ And the more I see of these 
primitive races the stronger becomes my conviction that 
there is no medium of investigation yielding such copious 
and accurate data as their languages.” 


Historica, REMARKS, 


Turning from these linguistic to historical topics, we 
know as a fact that when tracing the records of any nation or 
country as far back as possible, we arrive at a period when 
all authentic or provable accounts cease. We have then 
reached the prehistoric stage. What occurred during that 
epoch can never be verified. When the mist of historic 
darkness disappears from the plains and mountains of a 
country, the existing inhabitants and their dwellings become 





bridge aftcr a gentleman of that name. The word Hamilton, being difficult 
to pronounce in Tamil, was changed into amattan (common form for ampat- 
tan) which means in Tamil a /arder, whence by retranslation into English 
the bridge was called Barber’s bridge. 
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visible, but whether these are in reality the first settlers and 
their abodes the first erected, is another question which does 
not properly belong to the domain of history, so long as we 
are unable to assert its relevancy or to find an answer to it. 
Whether the people of whom we first hear in a country are 
really its aborigines may be doubtful; but so long as no 
earlier inhabitants can be discovered, they must be regarded 
as such. So far as historical traces can be found in the laby- 
riuth of Indian antiquity, it was the Gauda-Dravidians who 
lived and tilled the soil and worked the mines in India. 

This discussion does not concern the so-called Kolarian 
tribes, whose connection with the ancient history of India 
is so very obscure, that we possess hardly any historical 
accounts about them. 

However considerable and apparently irreconcilable may 
appear the differences exhibited by the various Gauda-Dra- 
vidian tribes in their physical structure and colour, in their 
language, religion, and art, all these differences can be satis- 
factorily accounted for by the physical peculiarities of the 
localities they inhabited, by the various occupations they 
followed, and by the political status which regulated their 
domestic and social habits. For every one must be aware of 
the fact that change of abode and change in position have 
worked, and are working, the most marvellous alterations in 
the physical and mental constitution of individuals and 
nations. Language, especially the spirit which pervades it, 
is the most enduring witness of the connection which exists 
between nations, and with its help we can often trace the 
continuity of descent from the same stock in tribes seemingly 
widely different. 

From the north-west across to the north-east, and from 
both corners to the furthest south, the presence of the Gauda- 
Dravidian race in India can be proved at a very early period. 
On the arrival of the Aryans on the north-western fron- 


tier, the Gauda-Dravidians are already found in flourishing 
2 
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communities. But successive waves of the Aryan invasion, 
swelled in their course by the accession of former opponents 
who had despaired of successful resistance, must soon have 
flooded over the Gauda-Dravidian settlements. Some by 
their prowess were able to maintain their ground against 
the invaders, while others, defeated, left their abodes and 
emigrated towards the South. Yet even the North, subject 
though it became in time to the Aryan or rather Brahmanical 
Sway, can never be said to have been totally conquered by 
force of arms. Still less was this the case with the South, 
where the Brahmanical influence always assumed a more civic 
and priestly character ; influence, which though of another 
kind, can hardly be deemed less powerful, since it is more 
lasting and more thorough. Even the Aryanised languages 
of North-India—however they may prove the mental superi- 
ority of the invaders who were able to force on their defeated 
foes their peculiar mode of thinking—manifest their origin 
in their vocabularies and show the inability of the victors to 
press on the vanquished their own language. The languages 
of both, victors and vanquished, amalgamated and formed 
new dialects, and the difference which exists between the 
abstract synthetic Sanskrit and the concrete agglutinated 
Dravidian is clearly expressed. This difference is easily 
observable when we compare on the one hand the construction 
of Sanskrit with that of such Aryanised languages, as Ben- 
gali and Marathi, which possess a considerable substratum 
of anon-Aryan element, and on the other hand the con- 
struction of Latin with that of the Neo-latin languages 
French and Spanish, which may be considered as entirely 
Aryan. I have alluded to this fact in my “ Classification 
of Languages.” Hindustani is a fair specimen of such a 
miscegenation of languages. 

The earliest mention of a Gauda-Dravidian word is to be 
found in the Bible. In the first book of Kings, x. 22, We 
read as follows: For thehking had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
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with the navy of Hiram ; once in three years came the navy of 
Lharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks.” ° ‘The expression for peacocks is tukkiyyim, a word 
derived from the Gauda-Dravidian toka (tokai or togat), 
which originally signifies the tail of a peacock and eventually 
a peacock itself. It exists in Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kanarese, Gondi and elsewhere. The identification of tukki 
(t#ki) with tokai is very old indeed, and is already quoted as 
well known in the early editions of the Hebrew dictionary 
of Wilhelm Gesenius.’ The mere fact that the sailors of 
Solomon and Hiram designated a special Indian article by a 
Gauda-Dravidian word, renders it probable that the inhabi- 
tants with whom they traded were Gauda-Dravidians and 
that Gauda-Dravidian was the language of the country. The 
Aryan influence could at that time hardly have been strong 
enough to supplant the current vernacular, or to force upon 
it a Prakritised Aryan term. Moreover, the peacock is a 
well-known bird, common all over India, and it is highly 
improbable that the Gauda-Dravidians should have waited 
for the arrival of the Aryans to name it, or should have 
dropped their own term in order to adopt in its stead an 
Aryan one. The vocal resemblance between the Hebrew 
képh and the Sanskrit kapi is most likely accidental. The 
ancient, Egyptians, who kept monkeys in their temples, 
called a monkey kaf. Besides it cannot at all be assumed 
that the sailors of the fleet of Tharshish did not know 
monkeys. May not képh, kaf, kapi, &c., after all be an 
Onomatopoiétikon ? Another word which proves the connection 
of the Gauda-Dravidians with foreign nations is supplied by 





6 The Hebrew words in 1 Kings, x. 22, are: Oni Tharsis noseth sadhab 
vikeseph senhabbim vegiphim vethukkiyyim. 2 Chronicles, Ix. 21, has a long 
d and reads vethikkiyyim. The derivation of senhabbim is still doubtful. 

7 See also my lecture On the Ancient Commerce of India, p. 25. The 
derivation of Almuggim or Algimmim from valgu as the sandalwood is called 
in different places, 1 Kings, x. 11, 12, and 2 Chronicles, ii. 7; ix. 10, Wd, 
is very doubtful, and I hesitate to derive it from Sanskrit. 
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the Greek word oryza for rice, which corresponds to the 
Gauda-Dravidian arigi, and not to the Sanskrit orihz.° 


The Aryan invaders showed little sympathy with the 
inhabitants they found on the confines and in the interior of 
India. The outward appearance of the Dasas or Dasyus— 
these were the names with which the new-comers honoured 
their opponents—was not such as to create a favourable 
impression, and they were in consequence taunted with their 
black colour and flat noses, which latter made their faces 
appear as if they had no noses. Indra is invoked to reduce 
into the darkness of subjection the colour of the Dasas and 
to protect the colour of his worshippers, forthe latter were 
not always successful in the combats, and the Dasas at times 
turned the tables on their foes by becoming victorious 
ag eTressors. | 


So far as civilisation is concerned, a great difference 
could hardly have existed between the two races when they 
first met. However rude may have been the bulk of the 
indigenous population, a considerable portion of it must 
have already attained a certain degree of cultivation. It was 
no doubt the wealth which they had acquired that stimulated 
the invaders to pursue their conquests, even when a brave 


8 See my lecture On the Ancient Commerce of India, p. 37: ‘Of grains 
Rice formed an important commodity. The cultivation of rice extended 
in ancient times only as far west asto Bactria, Susiana, and the Euphrates 
valley. Ths Greeks most likely obtained their riee from India, as this 
country alone produced it in sufficient quantity to be ables to export it. 
Moreover the Grecian name for rice oryza, for which there sxists no Aryan 
or Sanskrit root, has been previously identified by scholars with ths Tamil 
word arigi, which denotes rice deprived of the husk. This was exactly the 
state in which rice was exported. The Greeks besidss connected rice gene- 
rally with India. Athenzos quotes oryza hephthé, cooked rice, as the 
food of the Indians, and Aelianus mentions a wine made of rice as an Indian 
beverags. If now the Greek received their rice from India, and the 
name they called this grain hy is a Dravidian word, we obtain an addi- 
tional proof of the non-Aryan element represented in the Indian trade.’’ 

Arsi, rice, occurs also in Keikadi, and ariselv, ricecakes, in Telngu. 
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and stubborn resistance warned the Aryans not to drive to 
despair the various chieftains who had retreated to their 
mountain strongholds. The bravery of the Dasas excited 
the admiration of their opponents. Indra himself occasicn- 
ally protects the Dasas, the Aryan priest deigns to accept 
his offering, and the divine Agvins partake even of his food. 
Though both the terms Dasyw and Ddsa originally denote a 
destroyer, at times a malevolent superhuman being, and at 
times in contrast to Arya, an enemy of the gods or a wicked 
man, and are in this seuse specially applied to the aboriginal 
races who stood outside the Brahmanical pale, yet the 
expression Dasa continued to be contemptuously used by one 
Aryan against another, till it became in time equivalent to 
a common menial or slave. 


Division between Gaudians and Dravidians. 


The foemen whom the Aryans first encountered were 
generally brave mountaineers who offered a stout resistance 
in their numerous castles. Indeed, most triba] names of the 
inhabitants of India will be shown to refer to mountains. 

The two special Gauda-Dravidian terms for mountain are 
mala (malai, pdr, padrdi, &c.) and ko (konda, kuru, kunru, 
kora, &c.). Both kinds of expressions are widely used and 
prevail throughout India. Hence are derived the names of 
the Mallas, Malas, Malavas, Malayas,® &c., and of the Kéyis, 
Kodulu, Kondas, Gondas, Gaudas, Kurucas, &c. I shall in 
future call those tribes whose names are derived from mala 
Dravidians, and those whose names are derived from ko 
Gaudians. 


® Concerning the single and double / which is found respectively in Mala- 
ya, Malla and in their derivatives, it should be considered that the Dravidian 
languages do not possess fixed orthographical rules regarding proper names 
and that single and double letters are often used indifferently. A moun- 
taineer is thus generally described in South-India as Malayan or Malaiyan, 
while Malan also denotes an inhabitant ot a mountainous district. 
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PART lI. 
THE DRAVIDIANS. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue NAMES oF ANCIENT Kincs AND ASURAS INDICATE THE 
NAMES OF THE PEOPLE OVER WHOM THEY RULED. 


Among the tribes and people whom I regard as Dra- 
vidians, whose names are derived either directly from Dada 
or from cognate terms, and who are of the same race as the 
Mallas or Pallas, which term is chosen on p. 6 as their re- 
presentative designation, [ may mention the Maras (Mhars, 
Mahars, Maharas or Malas), Maris, Maravar, Pariahs, 
Parjas, Paravar, Paravari, IIwpovapor, Paratas, ITapovraz, 
Paradas, Parheyas, Bars (Bhars, Bdppac), Brahuis; the 
Mallas (Mandnoi, Mall), Malas (Mals or Maras), Mala 
Arayar, Malacar, Malayalis, Malavas, (Malvas), Malair 
(Maler or Paharias), Mallar or Pallar, the Palliyar, Polaiyar, 
Pulayar, Holiyar, Pulindas (ITovAtvéar), Pundras, Pallis, 
Palas, Palis, Pallavas (Palhavas, Pahlavas, Pahnavas, 
Plavas), Pandyas, Ballas, Bhallas, Bhils (Bhillas, vAXi- 
rat), Bhillalas, Ballalas, Vellalar, Velamas (Vallamas, 
Vallambams), Valluvar, &c.!° 

The Regvéda only rarely confers special names on the 
Indians who opposed the Aryans, and these names wherever 
they occur cannot be easily recognised and explained. 

On the other hand the Indian gods adopted, particularly 
in later times, the names of the demons they had defeated in 


10 The Mavélla or Mavellaka whom Lassen in his Indische Alterthumege 
kunde (vol. I, p. 751, or 605) identifies with the Megalloi of Megasthenes 
as occupying Marwar, might perhaps be added to this list. 
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combat in order to perpetuate the memory of their victories. 
A natural assumption leads one to imfer that the names of 
the conquered demons or Asuras represent those of the forces 
thev led to battle, and that the Asuras Malla, Bala, Bali, 
Bala, Bali or Vali, Vala™ and others were chiefs of the 
aboriginal race. 


Krsna is thus called Mallari,!? the enemy or destroyer of 
the Asura Mulla; Indra isrenowned as Valadvis or Valana- 
sana, enemy or destroyer of the demon Vala," the brother 
of Vrtra, and as Balaniéana and Balarati, enemy or destroyer 
of Balu.'* Visnu goes by the name of Balidhvaynsin,” for 
he defeated the great giant king Bali in the shape of a 
dwarf in the Vamana Avatara. Rama covers his name with 
doubtful glory by killmg in unfair fight the mighty so- 
called monkey-king Bali or Vali, the brother of Sugriva; 
hence Rama’s name Balihantr. 


11 Though fala need not be taken in the Rgevéda as a demon, he is 
regarded as such in later works. He may perhaps have been confounded 
later on with Bala. 

12 Mallari or Malhdri is in the Maratha country regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Siva, and is also called Khandoba. 

13 Or Valabhit, Valavrtraghna, Valavrtrahan, Valastidana, Valahantr, 
and Valarati. 

14 Or Balanistidana, Balabhit and Balasadana. 

1 Qr Balindama, Balibandhana and Balihan. Bali or Mahabali was the 
son of Virécana and father of Bana. Heruled overthe three worlds, estab- 
lished, according to the Matsya-Purana, at the desire of Brahma, the four 
castes, and was eventually reduced by Visnu to become the king of Patala. 
He is still the most popular legendary king among the whole Hindu popu- 
lation, especially in South-India. We find a Mahdbalipura on the Son river 
in the North, and near Madrasin the South. The people remember to this 
day the prosperity enjoyed under his sway. Once a year Bali is said to 
visit the earth, but this visit is not celebrated simultaneously throughout 
India. His greatest feast falls on the fullmoon in the month of Karttiki, 
when the corn standing in the fields, the cow-houses, wells, and particularly 
the dwelling-houses, are illuminated with lamps. In Mysore popular songs 
are sung in his praise on the last day of the Navaratri. The Hindu people 
worship him also during the Pongal, when gourds (in Sanskrit husmdnda) are 
given to Brahmans. Baliis worshipped in Malabar on the Ogam festival. 
He does not die and is one of the seven Cirajivins. 
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Beoinnine oF Peasacerut InveERcouRSE AND INTERMAR- 
RIAGE BETWEEN ARYANS AND DRAVIDIANS. 


With the decrease of the Aryan immigration into India, 
their actual conquests ceased and the new comers, once 
established in the country, devised more peaceful means to 
perpetuate and extend their power. Colouists and mis- 
sionaries visited the hitherto unapproached provinces and 
tried to win by their superior knowledge and civilisation 
the good will of the natives. Intermarriage recommended 
itself as the most efficient means to gain this object, though 
the race-pride of the conquering nation shrank from such 
misalhances. 

In order to sanction them the example of the gods was 
needed, and Subrahmanya, the South-Indian representa- 
tive of Karttikaya, the son of Siva, who delights to reside 
in wild forests and weird mountain tops is credited with 
having chosen a South-Indian girl called Valli! as his wife. 
Valli is a well-known female name common among the 
Pariahs and Pallar, the Pallis and other Sidras, and corres- 
ponds to the equally-widely used man’s name Malla. Valli 
is also celebrated as the Amman of Vaisnava gods.’ The 


—-__= 


16 Heis the presiding deity of many mountains, as Tirupparankunran, 
Camimalai Cor Palani), Calaimala’, &c., and is thus, among other titles, called 
the ruler of the Pulani mountain, Palani Andi or Andavar. 

Two wives are generally assigned to Subrahmanya. They are called 
Dévaséna (contracted in colloquial Tamil into Tévanai) and Valli. (Valli- 
Dévasénasaméta-Subrahmanyasvaminé namah.) Subrahmanya is therefore 
also called in Tamil Tulliman(arjdlan, or husband of Valli. 

" The popular derivation of Triplicane (Tiruvallikkéni) i from Alii, 
<P OvE0!, a kind of water lily; which explanation I believe to be wrong. 
According to the Sthalupurana of Triplicane Vdrada goes to Kailasa to as- 
certain from Paraméévara the position of Brndaranya which lies north-east 
of Tirunirmalai near Pullavaram. The sage Bhrgu lived there near a pond 
full of lotus, called Kairavini. He worshipped the 5 gods of the place, 
especially Ranganatha, who slept under a sandal tree. Near it Bhrgu found 
a little girl whom he gave to his wife to nurse. He called her 7 “édavalli, 
and married her in due time as Védavali Tayar to Ranganathasvami, &c. 
The ancient temple tank in Triplicane is called V@davallipuskarini. 
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principal goddess in Triplicane, who, as Amman presides over 
the Ksétram and to whom the temple-compound belongs, is 
Védavalh. The god Parthasarathi is only lodging there as 
her guest.'® In Tiruvallar the Amman is called Kanakavalli, 
in Chidambaram Pankajavalli, in Srimusnam Ambujavall, 
in Kumbhakonam there are two, a Komalavalli and a Vijaya- 
valli, in Mannargudi a Campakavaili, and in Tirumalirufi- 
colai as well as in Nagapatam there is a Sundaravalli, &e. 
The derivation of Valli in these names from the Sanskrit 
Valli, creeper, appears doubtful, especially if one considers 
that Subrahmanya’s wife, Valli, was a low-caste South- 
Indian woman, that the Saiva preceded the Vaisnava creed, 
and that Saiva temples were occasionally turned into Vaisnava 
temples. Parvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the 
mountain Himalaya, is even worshipped as a Pariah woman 
in her disguise as Matangi. This word is derived from 
Matanga, which signifies a wild mountaineer.” 





16 The difference between rman and Ammai (both meaning mother) 
is that the former expression refers only to goddesses, while the latter is 
applied both to goddesses and mortal women. 

9 The Syamaladandaka ascribed to Kalidasa contains the following 
4loka concerning Matangi :-— 

Manikyavinam upalalayantim 
madalasam maftjulavagvilasim 

Mahéndranilépalakomalangim 
Matangakanyam manasa smaraémi. 


It is perhaps not impossible that there exists a connection between 
Mitanga and Malanga. The d and the/ are occasionally interchanged, 
compare the Greek Sdepu with the Latin lacryma. The Malayalis consis- 
tently pronounce an 7 instead of a t, ¢.g., for tasmat khdronat they say tasmdl 
kérandi. Un Marathi the word Matatga has been contracted into Matga, 
Bee D- 66. Compare also the Dravidian reots pala and pandu, old. Telugu 
has besides pandu also pata. 

The Amarakoéa, IT, Sudravarga (X) 20, 21, contains the folowing élékas 
concerning the Matanga and other out-castes. 

Canddla-Plava-Matanga-Divakirti-Janangamth 
Nigdda-Svapacdv-A ntevadsi-Canddla-Pukkasth 
Bhédah Rirdta-Sahava-Pulindd Mlécchajatayah. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue MAaALtas. 


The name of the Mallas appears in various forms in 
Sanskrit literature. As the name of a people, we meet it 
in Malaka, Malada, Malaja, Malla, Mallaka, Mallava, Mala, 
Malava, Malavarti, &c.; as the name of a demon in Malayaja 
(Rahu), Malla (perhaps also if not connected with maid, 
garland, in Malyavan and Malini), &c.; as the name of a 
Aunun being 11 Malayakétu, Malayadhvaja, Malayanarapati, 
Malayaprabha, Malayasithha, Malayagandhini, Malayava- 
sini, Malavi, &c.; as the name of a country in Malaya, 
Malayadésa, Malayabhami, Mallabhimi, Mallarastra, Mala, 
Malava, Malavadésa, Malavaka, &c.; as the name of a 
mountain or mountain-range in Malaktta, Malaya, Malaya- 
parvata, Malayabhibhrt, Malayacala, Malayadri, Malyavan, 
&c.; as the name of ariver in Malavi, &c.; as the name of a 
town in Malayapura, Mallapura, Mallavastu, Mallaprastha, 
&e.; as the name of a plant in Malayaja, Malayadruma, 
Malayodbhava (sandal); Mallaja (Véllaja, black pepper), 
&eo., &e. 

If we inelude in this list some variations of the sound 
Malia, we may mention the three mind-born sons of Brahma, 
the famous Prajapatis Marie’, Pulaha, and Pulastya, who 
had among their progeny the most reputed Daityas or Rak- 
sasas, as well as the demon Puléman, whom Indra killed, in 
order to obviate the curse pronounced against him for his 
having violated Puléman’s daughter Sacz. The name Ma iei 
occurs also among the Daityas, Maraka among the nations, 
and madlaja, black pepper, is likewise called imavrica or 
maried. 

Maru means in Sanskrit a desert and a mountain, and 
the expression Aw ubhd is specially applied to Marwar, but 
its inhabitants as well as the Mhars are the representatives 
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of an old Dravidian stock, like their namesakes the Maravar, 
woer, in South-India. It is in itself very improbable, 
that these tribes should have obtained their name from 
a foreign source, and it would not be very venturesome to 
conjecture without any further authentic proof, that there 
existed in the ancient Dravidian dialect a word mar or marai 
for mountain, corresponding to the synonymous T'amil words 
par and pérat. And in fact mar in the language of the 
original inhabitants of Marwar means /7//, and the Mars or 
Mhars are in reality hill men.*° 

The Mallas, as a nation, are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Mahabharata, Harivarnéa, in various Puranas, the Brhat- 
samhita, the Lalitavistara and elsewhere. Mallabhtami and 
Mallarastra, which as well as Malayabhimi refer to the 
northern parts of India, occur in the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata. The Siddhantakaumudi mentions in a passage that 
refers to Panini, V. 3, 114, the Maldéh instead of Bhallah, 
which latter expression is found in the commentary to 
Dr. O. v. Bohtlingk’s edition of Panini. This quotation is 
significant as the Brhatsarbhita mentions likewise the Bhal- 
las, who represent the modern Bhillas or Bhils. Bhalla and 
Bhilla are identical with Malla and are only different pro- 
nunciations or formations of the same word. 

The Mallas are specially brought to our notice by the 
circumstance that Buddha, the great reformer of India, 
preferred to die among the Mallas in Kuésinagara. The 
citizens, when they heard of the arrival of the dying saint, 
met him sorrowfully, and among the last acts of Buddha was 
that he appointed the Malla Subhadra as an Arhat. This 
connection of Buddha with the Mallas appears strange and 











20 See Lieut.-Col. James Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan ; 

Londen, 1829, vol. J, p. 680: The Mair or Méra is the mountaineer of 
Y « « . 

Rajpootana, and the country he inhabits is styled Mairwarra, or ‘ the 


region of hills.”’ 
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strengthens the doubt whether Buddha was an Aryan at 
all. His name of Sikyamuni and bis relationship with the 
Sakya race has been taken asa reason to associate his name 
with the Scythian tribes, who had for some time previously 
been invading north-western India. However this may be, 
Buddha’s friendship with the Mallas supports his non-Aryan 
origin. The enmity which existed between the kings of 
Kogala and the Sakya princes is of itself significant, leaving 
altogether out of consideration the question whether Buddha 
was a prince or not. Moreover the inimical position which 
Buddhism soon assumed towards Brahmanism, the great 
hold the former took on the non-Brahmanical population, 
which rushed to be received into its fold, makes the conjecture 
of Buddha’s non-Aryan origin rather probable. 


Another branch of the Mallas came into collision with 
Alexander the Great, while he was progressing towards 
the South along the valley of the Indus. In the fight which 
ensued during his attack on their city he was, as is well 
known, severely wounded. This happened not far from the 
present Multan, which word I assume to denote Mallasthana, 
the place of the Mallas, not Milasthana, as has been assumed 
hitherto. In fact Sir Alexander Burnes states in his 
Travels into Bokhara (vol. III, p. li+) that “ Mooltan is 
styled *‘Malli than,’ or ‘Mali tharun’ the place of the 
Mall, to this day.’ 


Malayakétu, the son of the mountain king Parvataka, 
who figures in the drama Mudrariksasa, represents the 
northern branch of the Mallas, settled in Malayabhimi, 
near the Himalaya while the Pandya kings Malayadhvaja, 
Malayanarapati, Malayaprabha, Malayasimha and others are 
representatives of the south. 


Even to this day the name of the Mallas is preserved 
among the population all over India, for the Malas (Mails), 
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Mala Arayar or Malai Araéar, Malacar, 2! Malayalis, Mala- 
vas (Malvas), Malair (Maler or Paharias), Mallar, Mars 
(Maras, Mhars, Mahars, Maharas), Maris, Maravar, &c., as 
they are named in different places, are found scattered all 
over the country. 

The word Malla also shows in its various meanings 
all the vicissitudes to which individuals and nations are 
alike exposed. When the bearers of the name were prosperous 
in the enjoyment of wealth and power, kings were proud to 
combine the term Jfalla with their own appellation in order 
to add further splendour to themselves, so that the word 
Mallaka assumed also the meaning of royal, as in the Mrccha- 
katika ;?? yet when the wheel of fortune turned and the star 
of the Mallas had sunk beneath the horizon, the former term 
of honour became degraded into a byname of opprobrium 
and was applied to the lowest population, so that Malavadu 
is in modern Telugu the equivalent of Pariah. 


Still the recollection of former splendour is not forgotten 
and is cherished among the Pariahs or Malas. The 
Pariahs or Mahars of the Maratha country claim thus to 
have once been the rulers of Maharastra. And this is not 
improbable, for not only are the Mahars found all over the 
country, but philological evidence is also in their favour. An 
old tradition divides the Dravida and Gauda Brahmans into 





21 See Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. I, pp. 438, 434 (364), 
note 1: ‘‘ Die Malasir (Malliars, Journal of the R.A.S., II, 336) im Waldge- 
birge Malabars, haben keine Brahmanen oder Guru, verehren als ihren 
Gott Mallung einen Stein. Auch die Pariar Malabar’s haben in ihren 
Tempeln nur Steine.’’ ‘‘Each village (of the Mala Arayar) has its priest, 
who, when required, calls on the Hill (Mala), which means the demon resi- 
dent there ;’’ see Native Life in Travancore, by the Rev. 8. Mateer, p. 77, 
See note 28. 

22 Compare such names as Yuddhamalla, Jagadékamalla, Trailokamalla, 
Ahavamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, &c. See about the Malla Era, Archeolo- 
gical Survey of India, vol. VIII, p. 203 ff, and about Mallaka, Wilson’s 
Theatre of the Hindus, vol. I, p. 134. 
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five classes. The Slokas which contain this statement are as 
follows :— 
Moaharastrandhradravidah karmatascaiva gurjarah 
Dravidah paficadha prokta Vindhyadaksinavasinah. 
Sarasvatah kanyakubja gauddtkalasca maithilah 
Gaudah paficavidha prokta Vindhyaduttaravasinah. 


Except the term Maharastra, all the other names refer 
to Indian tribes. It may be presumed therefore that this is 
true likewise in the case of Maharastra, and that this name 
should not be explained by “‘ Great Kingdom.”” Maharastra 
was also called Mallarastra, the country of the Mallas. 
The Mallas are the same as the Maras, who are better 
known as Mars or Mhars. Mbhar was eventually trans- 
formed into Mahar; in fact both forms exist in modern 
Marathi. Two terms identical in meaning JMallarastra 
and Maharastra were thus used. The former dropped into 
oblivion, and with the waning fortunes of the Mahars, 
their connection with the name was soon forgotten and 
Maharastra was explained as meaning the ‘Great Kingdom” 
instead of the Isingdom of the Mahars or Mallas. It is 
indeed curious that the word Pariah has still in Marathi, 
the meaning of Mahara, for the term Parardri corresponds 
to Pariah, and is used nm Marathi in a general way as a 
courteous or conciliatory term for a Mahar.?? 


23 There exist other Sloékas about this division. The Skanda-Purdna 

contains the abovementioned Slékas also in the following form :— 
Karnatascaiva Dravida Gurjara Rastravasinah 
Andhraéca Dravidah pafica Vindhyadaksinavasinah. 
Sarasvatah Kanyakubja Ganuda-Maithilakétkalah 
Pafica Gauda iti khyata Vindhasyottaravasinah. 

According to Dr. John Wilson: ‘‘ Maharatta is the Pali form of Maha- 
rashtra, which with the variant reading Mallaradshtra appears in several of 
the Puranas. . Now, Maharashtra may mean ‘the country of the Mahars,’ a 
tribe still known in the province, though in a degraded position, and still so 
numerous throughout the Maratha country that there runs the proverb, Jenye 
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The proper names of Mallayya and Malladu, common 
among the Sidra and Pariah population of Southern India, 
are occasionally like AKuppayya and Vémbayya** given 
among Brahmans and other high-caste people to a boy, 
when the parents have previously lost two or more children. 
By this act of humility, displayed in giving a low name 
to their child, they hope to propitiate the deity and obtain 
for their offspring the health of a poor man’s child. With 
that object they even throw the infant into a dunghill or 
kuppa (Tamil kuppai); a practice which has given rise to the 
name of Kuppayya. 

Step by step the Dravidians receded from Northern India, 
though they never left it altogether. The Brahmanical 
supremacy deprived them of their independence, yet not all 
submitted to Aryan customs and manners. Scattered remains 
of the Mallas exist, as we have seen, to this day in North- 
India. 

The immense chain of the Vindhya mountains acted as 
a protecting barrier, otherwise the Dravidians in the south, 





ganva tenye Mahara vada. ‘Wherever there is a village there is the Mahar 
ward.’ The Mahars are mentioned by the cognomen which they still bear 
that of Parwart (IMwpovapo:) hy Ptolemy, in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era ; and in his days they were evidently a people of distinct geogra- 
phical recognition.”? See Dr. John Wilson’s Notes on the Constituent 
Elements.. of the Marathi Language, p. xxiii in the second edition of the 
Dictionary Marathi and English, compiled by J. T. Molesworth, Bombay, 
1857.—Consult too Dr. John Wilson’s Indian Custe, vol. II, p. 48: ‘*The 
Mahars, who form one of its (Maharashtra’s) old degraded tribes, and are 
everywhere found in the province say, that Mahérashtra means the country 
of the Mahars.’?> Compare Notes on Castes in the Dekhan, by W. F. Sinclair, 
Indian Antiquary, vol. II (1874), p. 1380. See also Col. Dalton’s Ethnology 
of Bengal, p. 264: ‘‘ We have a tribe called Mal or Mar, scattered over 
Sirgija, Palamau, Belounja, &c.”’ 

In the Vishnupurdna of H. H. Wilson, edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. 
II, p. 165, Mallarastra is called Valdirdstra, and it is conjectured that 
Mallardstrva may be identical with the Maharastra (the Mahratta country) of 
the Puranas. 

24 émbayya is called after Vémbu, the Margésa tree, the representative of 
bitterness. Death should regard in consequence the child as too bitter and 
too worthless to carry it off. 
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unlike their brothers in the north, would not have remained 
so unmolested. In fact the Vindhya mountains were by 
degrees recognized as constituting the natural frontier 
between the Aryanised nations of the north and the Dravi- 
dians of the south. 

Aryan colonisation progressed slowly in the south. The 
first missionaries appcar to have been only visitors and 
sojourners not permanent settlers in the country, whence 
they retraced their steps homewards. 

‘The holy Agastya, according to oue tradition™ a grandson 
of Brahma, a son of Pulastya, a brother of Visravas and an 
uncle of the Raksasa king, Ravana, is said to have remained 
in the South. Many miraculous deeds are ascribed to this 
diminutive sage. He is said to have been instrumental in 
the destruction of the powerful Nahusa, to have consumed 
and digested the Raksasa Vatapi, to have drunk the waters 
of the ocean, and to have forced the Vindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him. This last feat was intended 
to symbolize the fact that he having settled down for good 
in Dravida, became the originator of Brahmanical coloni- 
sation. For he exacted from the insurmountable Vindhya, 
who was lying at his feet, the promise not to rise again 
until he had returned and recrossed, and as Agastya did not 
come back, the Vindhya could not lift its head again, and 
since then the mountain became passable for future immi- 


* According to another tradition he was born together with Vasistha in 
a waterjur (therefore called Kumbhasambhava, Kumbhayoni and Ghatidbhara) 
as the son of Mitra and Varuna (therefore Maitravdrunt) and of the Apsaras 
Cvvast. In the Svayambhuva Manvantara the name of Agastya, as the son 
of Pulastya and Priti, is Dattéli. According to the Bhagavata-Purana 
Agastya was the son of Pulastya and of Havirbha and was called in a 
previous birth Dehrdgni or Jatharayni. (See Teshnupur., vol. ¥, p. 154.) He 
in ilso called Pitdbdhi as Ocean-drinker and Vdtapidris, as destroyer of Vatapi. 
His abode is fixed on the mountain Kufijara. Many hymns of the Revéda 
are ascribed to him. Lassen (vol. IT, p. 28) has pointed out the incongruity 
of the reports respecting the time when he lived, as he is mentioned both as 
2 conteniporrry of Anaotaguna and of Kirtiptgana Pandya. 
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prants. Agastya’s residence is said: to have been the 
mountain Malayam or Potiyam, not far distant from Cape 
Comorin ; in the firmament he shines as the star Canopus. 
To him is ascribed the civilisation of South-India, in fact 
the most famous ancient Tamil works in nearly every branch 
of science, such as divinity, astronomy, grammar, and medi- 
cine are attributed to him. In consequence he is specially 
called the Tamil sage (su qa), 


EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS Dravipa, TAMIL 
AND ARAVAM. 


Sanskrit is called in South-India the northern language or 
vata moli, av Ours), while the Dravidian goes by the name 
of the southern language, or ten moli Oger Otory, Previous 
researches have established the fact that the words Dravida 
and Tamil are identical in meaning, that both resemble each 
other in form, and that Tamil seems to be a derivative from 
Dravida. Yet the origin of the word Dravida has hitherto 
not been explained. Though Dravidais generally restricted 
to denote Tamil: Dravida, Dramida or Dramila is also 
applied to denote ancient Malayalam ; in fact it is properly 
speaking applicable to all the Dravidian languages. The 
word Dramila occurs also in Sanskrit literature. I derive 
Dramila from Tirwmala and explain it to signify the sacred 
Mala language, as Sanskrit is car’ é£oynv the refined 
Aryan language. 

It is immaterial to us whether Ziru is an original Dra- 
vidian word, or a derivation from the Sanskrit S77, prosperity. 
Some of the best Tamil scholars of the past as well as of 
the present day have declared in favour of tru being a pure 
Dravidian word, and this has all along been my opinion also. 
Tiru was probably in course of time changed to tira or tara, 
then contracted to fra or dra, and finally to ta (da), both 
letters ¢ and d being identical. The Véda is called in Tamul 
Tiruvdy, the sacred word, and its Tamil adaptation specially 

4 
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used by Vaisnavas is the well-known Tiruedy Moli. Tiruvay 
was eventually changed to Taravdy, which is now generally 
used in the sense of Véda-reading. Yhe word Ottu does thus 
in Malayalam signify Véda and Véda-reading. The ¢tii of 
Tiruvallankddu has been similarly changed to tra in Travan- 
core, both alterations— Dravida and Travancore—being no 
doubt due to the same Aryan influence. From Dramala to 
Dramila, Damila and Tamil is a short step, unless Zumi/ is 
directly derived from Tirumala. Dramila, Dramida and 
Dravida are Aryan corruptions of Tirumala and found 
re-admission into the South-Indian languages as foreign 
expressions, whose signification was forgotten and defied 
explanation. I recognize the name Tirumala also in the 
Tamala or Damala of Ddémalararubhayam near Padndamaiga- 
lam in the Trichinopoly district. Pandamangalam is regarded 
as the old capital of the former kings, among whom the name 
Tirumnala did not unfrequently occur. Ubhayam (2uw) 
is anything offered or devoted to religious purposes, and 
Daimalavarubhayam denotes therefore the offering of the 
Tirumala people, var being used as the affix of the Tamil 
pronoun of the third person plural. Tirwmadaraja is in 
colloquial Telugu often called Ziramalardyalu, as Tirupati 
becomes Tirapati. Like Dainalurarubhayam might be men- 
tioned Damalaceruvu in North-Arcot, Damal in Chingleput, 
Damalapadi in Tanjore and others. I have been informed on 
good authority that the last place is to this day also known 
as Tirumalapadi. Yet, my derivation of Tirumala does not 
require the support of the etymology of these names. 


Another but rarer form of Dramila is Drimi/a, which is 
derived from Zirwmnila, as Tripati from Tirupati, Trikovil for 
Tirnkévil, or Trikal for Tirukal. The fact of the term Tamil 
being the ultimate derivative from Tirumala (Tramala) and 
denoting a special Dravidian dialect will perhaps serve in 
future researches as an historical clue for fixing the period 
when the various vernaculars of Southern India became sepa- 
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rate and distinct languages. If the Liumyriké (Atwupern) of 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 8 and 85) is the Dimirica repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Cosmography of the unonymous geographer 
of Ravenna, as Bishop Caldwell has clearly pointed out by 
identifying it with Damirice or the Tamil country (see p. 14 
of the Introduction to the second edition of the Comparative 
Dravidian Grammar), the work of Ptolemy contains the 
earliest mention of the word Tanvil. 

All these permutations prove the continual interchange 
of » with the other labial consonants, and of / into the d and 
y sounds.”¢ 





26 With respect to the above-mentioned conjectures a few observations 
are perhaps necessary. 

The change of @ into 2 and vice versdis notrare, as in mala and mila, 
Damirica and Dimirica, tiya, opon, and tara, &e., &e. Liruvdy and its slang 
alteration into Taravdyare both Tamil words, though the latter common form 
has been introduced into Telugu hy Telugu Brahmans—especially by Vaise 
nava Telugu Brahmans—who live in the Tamil country, and has thus found 
its way even into modern Telugu dictionaries. The term Taravay for Veda- 
dhyayana or Véd6pakrama is neither found in Kanarese and Malayalam, 
nor in pure Telugu. The most important lesson which Brahman boys have 
to learn at and after their Upanayanam or investiture with the holy thread 
are Véda mantras. Children generally alter words so as to suit their pro- 
nunciation, and Tamil boys most prohably invented Turavdy for Tiruvdéy as 
they say fara, open, instead of ¢iva. This corrupted form found eventually 
access into common Tamil, for up to this moment Taravay is only considered 
a slang term. The origin of the word once forgotten, tara of taravdy, was 
connected with the word taram in the meaning of time (once, twice, &c.), 
and as every lesson in order to be known must be repeated, so also the reciting 
of the Véda after so many times or taram. It seems to he overlooked hy 
those, who prefer this explanation, that the term Taravdy is only applied to the 
repetition of the Veda and not to any other repetition, that if tara had been 
taken in the sense of ‘‘ time,”’ it ought to be at the end ofthe word, and that 
the syllable »/ gives no sense in ¢aravdy unless it is accepted as meaning 
Véda or holy word. Taraviy, taruvdy, in taravdta and taruvdta, occur in 
Tclugu in the meaning of afterwards, as do in Kauarese taravdya and taru. 
vdya; but these words have nothing in common with the above-mentioned 
Tamil Zaravédy. The elision of an ris also not unfrequent, as trdguta, to 
drink, in Telugu becomes generally téguta. Already Bishop Caldwell was 
struck with the strange formation of the word Dravida, for he says: ‘‘ The 
compound dr is quite un-Dravidian. It would be tira in Tamil; but even 
if we suppose some such word as Tiravida or Tiramida to have been con- 
verted into Dravida by the Sanskrit-speaking people, we get no nearer to. 
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The Telugu, Kanarese and other cognate northern races, 
when they had forgotten their claim to the name of Dra- 
vidians, called the Tamil language Aravam. This word 
Aravam is most likely a corruption of Dravidam. Dravidam 
or Dramilam became in its turn Daramidam (Daramilam), 
Aravidam (Aravilam), and finally Aravam.?”? However 
peculiar these changes may appear to the uninitiated, to 
the scientific philologist they can afford no special difficulty. 
Even in Sanskrit we occasionally observe an initial d 
dropped, e.g., in asru, tear, which is daxpu in Greck, thraue 
in German, and facryma in Latin; while the elision of 





an explanation of the original meaning of the word.’’ See Introduction 
to Comparative Dravidian Grammar, p. 13. 

The name Tirinala becomes in colloquial Teclugn also Tiramala, Tirmala 
and Zimwa. This last word must be distinguished from Zonma for time 
made or timmanna, monkey. Similarly does témbalamu, betel, become tama- 
lamu (or tammalamu) and téwma ; and tamara, lotus, tami. 


In Tamil the verb é‘u« (@) means to recite the Véda, while détu 
(@ 4) signifies the Véda itself. Both words are Tadbhavams formed 
from the Sanskrit word Véda. 

*7'The Tamilform Ziraridum for Dravidam appears to prove that the origin 
of the word J)rwecda had been forgotten, when it was re-introduced into Tamil. 
As the Telugu and Kanarese languages do not insert an i between two con- 
sonants in the same manner as ‘Tamil does, the derivation of 4ravam from 
Dravidam gains in probability. In Kanarese the Tamil people are besides 
called Tiyadur, which I am inclined to consider alsoas a corruptiont{or Trimala. 
The rin the first syllable was dropped, and the labial in the second has 
been changed into a guttural g, as is not unfrequent ; compare, e.g., Kudaman 
and Kudavan with Kudagan. Tigala and .tfrura have in this case the same 
meaning. I am aware that the Rev. Mr. Kittel, whose opinion carries 
much weight, has declared that the original form of Tigalar (Tigular) was 
Tignvar. 

The derivations of .fravau hitherto proposed appear to me to be in- 
appropriate. Dr. Gundert thought it could be connected with aram, virtne, 
and araran would have the meaning of a moralist. Others preferred the 
Tinil word aviru, knowledge, and arivan or aravan represented thus the 
Tamulian as the intelligent person of the South, others derived it from an 
obscure Tamil district f;w:@. The defect of these etymologies is the fact that 
the Tamil people ignore the word araramn, so far as their name is concerned. 
The Telugu pandits are in favor of avara meaning a-rava, without sound, for 
the Tamil language does not possess aspirates, or is according to others rather 
rough ; while some Kanarese pandits proposed as its root the Kanarese word 
aravu, half, or deficient, as the ancient Kunarese people are said to have 
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meal consonants is not at all unusual in the Indian vernacu- 
lars, Béstdramu, Thursday, in Telugu, e.g., for Brhaspativara, 
Jjanadamu for yajfidpavita, dnati for ajfiapti. 

The importance I attach to the derivation of Dravidian 
from Tirumala in the specified sense can be duly appre- 
ciated only when one considers that it establishes at once the 
prominent position the Malas (Mallas) or Dravidians occupied 
in the whole of India. It may perhaps be interesting to quote 
from the eloquent preface of Hodgson on the Kocch, Bédo, 
and Dhimal ‘T'ribes the following sentences, in which the term 
Tamulian is employed as equivalent to Dravidian. “ The 
“Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
“by mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less 
“gorgeous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the 
“moral and physical condition of many of these scattered 
‘““members of the Tamulian body is still nearly as little 
“known as is the assumed pristine entirety and unity 
“of that body, it is clear that this subject had two parts, 
“each of which may be easily shown to be of high 
“interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
“man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British 
“subjects: they are counted by millions, extending from 
‘the snows to the Cape (Comorin) ; and, lastly, they are as 
‘‘much superior to the Arian Hindus in freedom from dis- 
‘qualifying prejudices as they are inferior to them in know- 
“ledge and all itstrain of apphances. Let then the student 
“of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes of the 
‘human race, instead of poring over a mere sketch of the past, 


regarded Tamil to be a deficient language. Bishop Caldwell has treated at 
some length on this subject in his Introduction, pp. 18-20. 

The initial consonant is often dropped in Dravidian languages, e.g., in 
Tamil Avai, assembly, for cavai; alliyam, village of herdsmen, for valliyam ; 
alai, rat hole, for vafai and palai ; amar, war, from Sanskrit samara ; alam, 
plough, from Sanskrit ala ; ita, agreeable, from Sanskrit hita ; in Telugu 
esa, haste, for vesa ; ella, white, for vella ; éyuta, to throw, for véyuta ; enw, 
I, for nénu ; wu, thon, for nivu ; mu, we, for memu, &c., &e. 
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‘Caddress himself to the task of preparing full and faithful 
‘portraits of what is before his eyes; and let the statesman 
“profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive races 
“ are the ancient inheritors of the whole soil, from all the rich 
‘and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled.” 

As points of minor interest I may as well here mention 
that the words Tirumal and Perumal are also derived from 
Mala (Malla). Both terms were originally the titles given 
by tbe Mallas to their great chiefs and kings. Hach Perumal 
was at first elected to rule for a period of twelve years, and 
was chosen from outside the country to govern Malanadu 
or Malayalam. As it often happens elsewhere with royal 
names, these were in later times applied as honorific appel- 
lations to the specially revered god, in this instance to Visuu. 
The terms sacred Mala or the Great Mala being once con- 
nected with the deity, lost their original meaning, which 
was in course of time entirely forgotten. This circumstance 
explains their peculiar derivations so often found in Tamil 
dictionaries, and the strange attempts of grammarians to 
explain their startling formations. The name of Perumal, 
the great Mala, is still a royal title in Malabar.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Parran (PArRatA, PanAria), Branut, Bar (Bar), 
Mar (Muir), &c. 


Before I turn to the Mallas known as Pallas, I shall, 
after a few remarks, discuss the position of the Pariahs 


28 The mal in Tirumal is generally derived from md/, illusion, while the 
same »ilin Perumal is explained as achange for mdén in the synonymous 
Perinda. The word Tirumal supplies the best evidence of the radical nature 
of the? in Perumal. 

The indigenous title of the South-Indian Céra, Céla and Pandya king 
was Perumal. Mallan was the name of a Perumal who built Mallar in 
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and kindred races. The Pallar are described in Dr. 
Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary as “a low 
dependent caste employed in husbandry, &c., under their 
feudal lords, a peasant tribe dwelling in the south, supposed 
to be a change of Mallar, warez,” Though the Pallar, 
like the Pallis and other tribes regard themselves as the 
descendants of the Pallavas once so powerful, they them- 
selves neither produce nor possess sufficiently reliable his- 
torical evidence in support of their claims, which nevertheless 
may be perfectly well-founded. I have often but in vain 
tried to obtain some authentic information from the various 
castes in corroboration of their assertions, but I have only 
received vague and unreliable statements. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD PARiAH. 


If! the term Pariah is considered to signify every out- 
caste from every caste, then the Pariahs, as such, do not 
come within the scope of this discussion; for though the 
greater part of them belong no doubt to the original or 
rather aboriginal Dravidian population, from which they have 
in later times been severed by hereditary social rules, and 
though they in their turn acknowledge among themselves 
caste distinctions, yet as every outcaste becomes to a certain 
extent a Pariah, the term Pariah does not represent now a 
strictly ethnological sub-division. 


On the other hand it must be admitted that irrespective 
of this foreign element which has been added to the Pariah 
community, the Pariahs represent a distinctly separate class 
of the population, and as such we have to deal with them here. 
The general name by which the Maratha Pariahs is known 
is Paravart. 


Polanadu. Madlan is also called a rural deity which is set up on the border 
or on the ridges of rice-fields. Compare Dr. Gundert’s Malayélam Diction- 
ary, p. 801, and note 21 on p. 21, 
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That their name, in spite of its usual derivation from para 
or parai, drum, should rather be connected with the name 
of the original Dravidian population, seems to me to admit 
of no question. The supposition that the Pariahs are the 
drummer-caste and have obtained their name from that 
instrument appears to rest on a weak foundation. It is most 
probably an afterthought, the more easily explicable since 
the lower classes delighted in the noise of the drum, and the 
name of the drum-beating class was transferred to the instru- 
ment by which the Pariah made his presence known. The 
lute of the Candala (the candala-vallaki, candalika, candalikd, 
kandolt or kanddla-vind) is similarly named after the Candala, 
and not the Candala after the lute. Moreover, the word para 
or parai is, except in Malayalam and Tamil, not found in 
the other Dravidian languages in the sense of drum and at 
the same time as the name of the Pariahs; for the Pariah is 
called Holeya in Kanarese in spite of pare signifying a drum, 
and in Telugu he is known as Malavadu, which word origi- 
nally signifies mountaineer (see pp. 21 and 56). If the 
Pariahs were really the caste of drummers, they would most 
probably be called so, wherever they are found in India. 

I regard the Pariah as the representative of the ancient 
Dravidian population, and as having been condemned to 
supply his name to the lowest layers of the population, as 
the ancient Sudras after their subjugation gave their name 
to the Sudra caste. It will be subsequently shown that the 
Candalas are among the Gaudians, what the Puriahs are 
among the Dravidians. This connection is even indicated 
by the name of the Candalas, which resembles those of the 
Kandaloi, Khands and Gonds. 

I think that the word Pariah, the Paravéri of the Maratha 
country, is intimately connected with the names of the Paratas, 
Paradas, Paravar, Pardhis, Parheyas, Paharias or Maler, 
Bars (Bhars), Brahuis, Mars (Mhars), &e., &c., and that it 
designated originally a mounta/neer, from the Dravidian root 
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para, preserved in the Malayalam para, in the Tamil par and 
parai, and the Telugu pdru. The formation of the word 
Pahdaria corresponds probably with that of Muhdra, and as 
Mahara or Mahir is derived from Mhar and Mar, as Bahar 
is from Bhir and Bar, so may also Pahdr be regarded as a 
derivative from Phar and Par.” 


29 Bishop Caldwell remarks on p. 549 on this subject: “It has been said 
‘‘that the name Pareiya, or Pariah, is synonymous with that of the Paharias 
‘(from péhdr, a hill), a race of mountaineers, properly called Malers, 
‘inhabiting the Rajmahal Hills, in Bengal ; and hence it is argued that the 
‘¢ Pareiyas may be considered, like the Paharias, as a race of non-Aryan, non- 
“Dravidian aborigines. It isan error, however, to suppose that there is 
‘‘any connection between those two names. The word Pariah, properly 
‘‘Pareiya, denotes not a mountaineer, but a drummer, a word regularly 
‘derived from parei,a drum, especially the great drum used at funerals. 
‘¢The name Pareiyais, in fact, the name of a hereditary occupation, the 
‘¢ Pareiyas being the class of people who are generally employed at festivals, 
“and especially at funerals, as drummers.”’ 

The improbability of this derivation, though advocated by such a great 
authority as the highly esteemed and learned Bishop, has been pointed out by 
me. Moreover, it may be remarked that Pariah drummers are not employed 
at the festivals of Brahmans. 

As the name of the Parizh is thus by high authorities derived from parat, 
drum, it is here perhaps not out of place to mention some of the various kinds 
of drums used by the natives of Southern India. The drums vary as to 
their size, construction, the material they are made of, and the manner in 
which they are carried. A Daméra(Sansk:it Damarw) is carried by a bull, a 
Dhanka (Sanskrit Dhakka) ona horse, a Nagara (of Semitic origin, in Arabic, 
e.g., dh; T amil Nakard) by an elephant or camel, and a Bhéri (Sanskrit Bhert 
(7))onacart. Other kinds of drums are carried by men, as the Tappattat, a 
small drum, which hangs from the left shoulder and is beaten under the 
left arm from below witha stick in the right hand, and from above with a 
gmall stick in the left hand. The Zésd, a small semi-globular shaped drum, 
+3 worn in front round the neck below the chest and beaten with two small 
aticks. The Dol (Sanskrit Dhéla) isa big drum which is also carried over 
the neck, but is beaten only with one stick in the right hand and with the 
other hand. ‘The Parai, which has the euphemistic name cf Alankadram, is 
not carried, when beaten, but lies on the ground between the feet of the 
drummer and is used at festivals, weddings, and funerals. It is beaten only 
by a particular class of Pariah the Vettiyén, who burns corpses and digs 
graves. It is therefore neither beaten by all Pariahs nor used in common 
life. The Zappattai and Tésdé are in fashion among the Pariahs and other 
low classes, though Muhammedans and Sudras practise on them occasionally. 
The beaters of the other drums are mostly Sadras. The Kétasand the Zodas 
on the Nilagiri also have the Tappattai and ‘Tasa. The term parai is in 
Tamil now used as the general term for drum. I believe that most of the 

o 
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Tur BRaHuls. 


On the northern frontier of India near the Bolan Pass 
not far from the seats of the ancient Bhalanas, who are 
mentioned by the bards of the Rg-véda, begins the long 
chain of the Brahui mountains. This mountain range 
extends continuously from the vicinity of the Bolan pass 
to Cape Monze on the Persian Gulf, and is to this day 
the home of the Dravidian Brahuis, who must be regarded 
as the western borderers of Dravidian India. The origin 


above-mentioned names of the drums are merely imitations of the sounds 
these instruments make. H.H. Wilson introduced by mistake the ‘‘ Palaya 
or Paraya’’ in his translation of the second edict of Asoka. The Malalu or 
Telugu Pariahs are also called Mannepuvdndlu or Highlanders ; see Ind. 
Antig., vol. VIII, p. 218. 

Compare Fr. Buchanan’s History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics 
of Eastern India, edited by Montgomery Martin, vol. II, pp. 122, 123: 
“The mountain tribes are, I believe, the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of the country, very little, if at all, mixed with foreign colonies. Their 
features and complexion resemble those of all the rude tribes, that I have 
seen on the hills from the Ganges to Malabar, thatis on the Vindhya moun- 
tains. Their noses are seldom arched and are rather thick at the points.. 
Their faces are oval..Their lips are full..Their eyes..are exactly like those of 
Europeans.’’ See Lassen, Jndische Alterthumskunde, vol. I, pp. 454-458 
(1st ed., pp. 380-384) : ‘‘ Die Paharia nennen sich selbst Maler oder Berg- 
bewohner,. .sie haben dieselben Ztige und die Hautfarhe, wie allo die rohen 
Stamme vom Ganges nach Mulabar .. es soll die Sprache der Paharia 
reich an Worten sein, die dem Tamil and Telinga zugleich angehéren.’’ On 
p- 1028 Lassen remarks in note 5: ‘‘ Est is zu bemerken, dass Parada zwar 
auch Bergbewohner bedeutet haben wird.’’—I believe that the Parjas of 
Jeypore should be included among these people, though Mr.D. F. Carmichael 
prefers to regard this name as a corruption by metathesis from the Sanskrit 
word Prajas, subjects. See Manual of the District of Vizagapatam, p. 87; 
Madras Census Report of 1871, vol. I, pp. 223-225.—One of the Koli tribes 
on the Mahi Kanta hills is called Partch. Two Rajput tribes of Mallani are 
known by the name of Paria and Paridria. 

The fishermen in Tinnevelly are called Paravar (or Paratay and Paratavar). 
According to Mr. Simon Casie Chetty in his ‘‘ Remarks on the Origin and 
History of the Parawas’’ in vol. IV of the Journal of the Royal Asiatie So- 
ciety, pp. 180-134: ‘‘Itis the general belief among the Parawas that their 
‘‘ original couutry was Ayudhya, or Oude ; and it appears that previously to 
‘‘the war of the Mahabharat, they inhabited the territory bordering on 
‘“the river Yamuna, or Jumna... In that section of the Mahabharat entitled 
‘* Adipurva, it is said, that the king of the Parawas who resided on the banks 
‘fof the Jumna, having found an infant girl in the belly of a fish adopted 
‘her as his own daughter, giving her the name of Machechakindi, and that 
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of the names of the Baluches ® and of the Brahuis is 
unknown, but I believe that they are in some way related 
to, if not indeed identical with, each other. I recognise in 
the name of the Paratas*! and Paradas who dwelt in North- 
eastern Baluchistan,—which country coincides with the Para- 
déné of Ptolemy,**—the origin of the modern word Brahui. 
Both the Sanskrit as well as the Dravidian languages possess 
the two liquids r and /, yet the former letter seems to have 





‘‘ when she grew up, she was employed (as was customary with the females 
‘‘ of the Parawa tribe) to ferry passengers over the river. On a certain day, 
‘‘the sage Pardsara having chanced to meet her at the ferry, she became 
‘‘ with child by him, and was subsequently delivered of a son, the famous 
‘‘ Vyasa, who composed the Puranas. Her great personal charms afterwards 
‘induced king Santanu, of the lunar race, to admit her to his royal bed, and 
‘‘by him she became the mother of Vachitravirya, the grandsire of the 
‘* Pandavas and Kauravas.. Hence the Parawas boast of being allied to the 
‘*lunar race, and call themselves accordingly, besides displaying at their 
‘‘ wedding feasts the banners and emblems peculiar to it.”’ 

This is the story of Satyavat? (Matsyagandhi), the mother of Vyasa by 
Parasara, and of Vicitravirya and Citrangada by Santanu, which is told 
in the Adiparva in the 63rd and 100th chapters and elsewhere, as also in 
the Harivatnéa, XVIIJ, 38-45. Compare also J. Talboys Wheeler’s History 
of India, vol. I, pp. 60-62. 

It is peculiar that the Pallevdzdlu in the Telugu country who corres- 
pond to the Pallis in the South are mostly fishermen, though the same term 
pallevéndlu applies also to villagers. In North India a class of fishermen 
is called Malla. The name denotes the tribe and not the occupation. 

30 The modern Baluches say that they came from Aleppo in Syria. Little 
is known about the origin of their name. It resembles that of the Ballas 
and Bhalanas, though it is unsafe to make any conjecture in this respect. 

31 See Brhatsamhita, x, 5, 7; xii, 9; xiv, 21, &c. Varadhamihira men- 
tions the Paratas together with the Ramatas, and with other nations on the 
northern frontier of India, ¢.9., Saka-Yavana-Darada-Parata- Kamhbéjah. 
The Paradas occur in Manu (x. 44), in the Ramayana, and repeatedly in the 
Mahabharata, Harivamnéa and Visnupurana. 

It has been also proposed to explain Parada as meaning a people living 
across the river, in this case beyond the Indus. Such a name could hardly 
have been assumed hy the Pdaradas themselves, especially if they had never 
crossed the Indus. 

32 When describing Gedrosia Ptolemy VI, 21, 4, says: Ta pev otv én 
@ardoon Tis x@pas Katéxovow “IpBirav nGua, Ta Se wapa THY Kappaviay 
MapotSa:(# TMapolpa), 7a Se mapa thy "Apaxwolay Movoapvaio:, 5 wéon ris 
xdpas maou Karetron Tlapadnvy, wat ba’? abThy Tlapioinvyh, pe® fy ra mpds te 


lvig Karéxouss ‘Paya. Besides Puradén? may be mentioned as connected by 
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been preferred in more ancient times, as is seen, in the 
Vedic words aram, enough, and rardta, forehead, instead of 
the later alam and /aléta. The same peculiarity has been 
observed in ancient Iranian, and no valid objection can be 
raised against connecting the word Parthra of the cuneiform 
inscriptions (the classical Parthiva) with Pahlav. The Par- 
thians were Scythians or Turanians and so were the Pallas 
(Mallas) of India and their neighbours on the northern 
frontier of India. 

The power of the Parthians becoming supreme in Persia, 
the name became identified with Persia, and after the disap- 
pearance of the Parthian or Pahlavi kings the words Pahlavi 
assumed in course of time the meaning of ancient Persian 
and even of ancient. It is a curious coincidence that in the 
Dravidian languages also a word resembling Palla in form 
means o/d, in Tamil and Malayalam pala, in Kanarese pale 
or hale, in Tulu para, ete. Under these circumstances I regard 
the Bra in Brahui as a contraction of Bara, and obtain 
thus in Barahui a name whose resemblance to that of the 
ancient Barrhai the modern Bhars, as well as to that of 





similarity of name and vicinity of geographical position the districts Parsia, 
Parsiana and Parsiene, the tribes of the Parnoi (Arsaces and Tiradates are 
said to have been Parnians), Pariétai, Parsidai or Parsirai and Parsyétai and 
the mountain range of the Paropamisos. 

According to the command of the king Sagara, the Yaranas shaved their 
heads entirely, the Sakas shaved the upper half of their heads, the Paradas 
wore their hair long, and the Pahdavas let their beards grow. (See Hari- 
vatusa, XIV. 15-17). 

Sagarah svam pratijidmca gurér vakyam nigamya ca 


dharmam jaghana tésam vai vésanyatvam cakara ha. 15 
Arddham Sakanam  f§iras6 mundayitvaé vyasarjayat 
Yavanaénam éirah sarvam Kamb6janam tathaiva ca, 16 
Pérad& muktaklééasca Pahlavah émaégrudharinah 
nissvadhaya vagatkaréh krtah téna mahatmana. 17 
Compare also Vishru Purdra of H. H. Wilson, edited by F. Hall, vol. 
TIT p294. 


Bishop Caldwell mentions that the practice of wearing long hair is 
characteristic of the Dravidians. (See Davidian Grammar, 2nd edit., Lntro- 
duction, p. 114.) Beards are also worn by many Dravidian races. 
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the Paratas and Paravar, and their kindred the Maratha 
Paravért and Dravidian Parheyas of Palamau is striking. 
It is also not impossible that the country Parasga, which 
corresponds to Northern Baluchistan and not to Persia, and 
is mentioned in Hiven-Tsiang’s travels, contains the same 
name. The interchange of r and /is equally apparent in 
the name of the Maras or Malas of Palamau, who derive 
their origin from Malva. The connecting link between the 
Brahuis and the ancient Dravidians through the Bhars, 
Parheyas, Mars and Malas, &c., seems to be thus established.3% 


Tuer BArs or Buirzs. 


After the Brahuis the aboriginal Indian race of the Bars 
or Bhars claims our attention. The earliest mention of them 
is found in Ptolemy VII, 2, 20, where they are called 





33 The late Dr. Trumpp was fully persuaded of the Dravidian character of 
the Brahui language. With respect to the explanation of the name most 
authorities seem to admit that the first syllable Bra is originally dissyllabic. 
The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society contains in vol. XIX, pp. 59-136 
‘An Essay on the Brahai Grammar’’ after the German of the late 
Dr. Trumpp, of Munich University, by Dr. Theodore Duka, M.R.A.S., 
Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army. On p. 64 we read: “The national name, 
‘< Bréhti is pronounced in several ways. Nicolson and Maulawi Alla Bux 
‘“‘gpell it Biruhi (that is Biroohi or Birouhi), but we must not forget that 
‘* Birahi ( fergef ) is a Sindhi word, and it ia therefore difficult to say how 
‘‘the people in question call themselves. In Nicolson’s Reader the word 
‘* occurstwice written spel iy which cannot be pronounced otherwise than 
‘“‘Bréhfii or Birahéi, and this should, therefore, be adopted as the proper 
‘‘ pronunciation of the word.”’ 

This statement is not quite correct; if can as well be pronounced Barahuis 
for », large, is pronounced dard, and yp ys abreast, barabar, &e. 

According to Mr. C. Masson Brahui is a corruption of Ba-roh-i. 

The word Brahui appears to indicate a highlander, for a tribe of the Baluchis 
is called Nidrui, not a hill man, i.e, a dweller in the plain. The Nharuis 
‘‘may be considered to hold the same place with reference to the Brahuis that 
‘lowlanders’ do to *highlandera’.”? See The Country of Balochistan, by 
A. W. Hughes, p. 29. 

My derivation appears thus to have a good foundation. 

See Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Eastern India, edited by M. Martin, vol. IT, p. 
126: ‘The northern tribe consider their southern neighbours as brethren, 
and call them Maler, the name which they give themeelves ; but the southern 
tribe, shocked at the impurity of the others, deny this consanguinity, and 
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Barrhai. They do not appear to be specially quoted in 
Sanskrit literature, unless the wild mountaineer tribe of the 
Bharatas, who occur in the dictionaries along with the 
Sabaras, is considered identical with them. Sir Henry 
M. Elliot thought that the Bhars might perhaps be the 
Bharatas, whose descent is traced to Jayadhvaja. According 
to the Harivarnéa the Bharatas are very numerous. The 
Bhars pronounce their name very harshly, and it is by no 
means impossible that the well-known Aryan word barba- 
rian, Barbara or Varvara in Sanskrit, owes to a certain 
extent its origin to them.** The Bhar tribe is also known as 
Rajbhar, Bharat and Bharpatra.> There is some contention 
between the Bhar and the Rajbhar as to superiority, but this 
is a difficult point to decide; some regard the Rajbhars as 





most usually call the northern tribe Chet, while they assume to themselves 
the denomination of Mal or Mar, which however is probably a word of the 
same derivation with Maler.’’ Compare also note 23 o0n p. 22, and De- 
seriptive Ethnology of Bengal, by Colonel E. TV. Dalton, p. 264: ‘‘ We have 
a tribe called Mal or Mar..They declare, they came originally from Malwa. 
.. Malwa is the chief seat of the Bhil race, who are considered aborigines of 
that district. Malavas and Bhils may be identical, and our Pabarias and 
Bhils cognates.’’ 

34 See Genl. Sir A. Cunningham in his Archeological Survey of India, vol. 
XVII, p. 140: ‘* We know at least that the Aryans ridiculed the aborigines 
on account of their burr, and gave them the nick name of berbaras, or barba- 
rians, from which we may conclude that any words containing the burred r 
must be indigenous.”’ 

The word derbar is spelt in Hindustani darbdar, Rp. Compare “Notes on 
the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundelkhand,’’ by Vincent A. 
Smith in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal [1877], vol. XLVI, 
pp. 227-236, where in the first note on p. 227 we read: ‘‘ The name is 
usually spelt ‘ Bhar,’ but the spelling ‘ Bharr’ would more accurately 
represent the pronunciation.” 

35 See Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Terms, vol. 
I, pp. 33 and 34: ‘‘ Common tradition assigns to them the. . whole tract from 
Gorakhpir to Bundelkhand and Sangor, and the large Pargannah of Bhadof, 
in Benares (formerly Bhardai) is called after their name. Many old stone 
forts, embankments, and subterraneous caverns in Gorakhpar, Azimgarh, 
Jaunpir, Mirzapar, and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, would seem 
to indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilization. The wild Bhils of 
Marwar are called Bhaunris, but I know not whether there is any connexion 
between them and the Bhars. The Bhoyas and Bhuttias of Agori and 
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descended from the old Bhar nobility, who themselves claim 
to have been formerly Kgatriyas. They do not eat swine’s 
flesh as the Bhars do, and this abstention is regarded as an 
indication of greater respectability. All these races are now 
very much mixed. The Bhars are often mentioned together 
with the Cherus. 

We possess very little information about the ancient 
history of the Bhars. Legend associates their name with 
the earliest Aryan heroes, ¢.g., with Rama and his sons, but 
the Bhars suddenly disappear from the scene, and, so far 
as history is concerned, reappear just previously to the 
Mahommedan invasion of India, at which period they cer- 
tainly possessed a vast territory, and were indeed the real 
owners of the soil. 

In fact the Bhars must have once ruled over a great area 
of country stretching from Oudh in the west to Behar in the 
east and Chota Nagpur, Bundelkund and Sagar in the south. 
Their name still survives in Bahar, Bahraich (Bharaich), 
Bara, Baragaon, Bara Banki, Barhapara and Barwan in 
Oudh, in Bareilly, Barhaj, Barhar (or Bharhar) in the 
North-Western Provinces, in Bar, Barabar, Baraghi and 
Barhiya in Behar, in Barva in Chota Nagpur, and in many 
other places.5° Bara in Oudh is said to have been founded 





Singraull, who are generally classed as Ahirs, may probably bear some 
relation to the Bhars, though no tracs can now be had of their descent. 
The Cheris also are sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars... Itis 
strange that no trace of Bhars is to be found in the Puranas, unless we may 
consider that there is an obscure indication of them in the ‘ Brahma 
Purana,’ where it is said that among the descendants of Jayadhvaja are the 
Bharatas, who, it is added, ‘are not commonly specified from their great 
number,’ or they may, perhaps, be the Bhargas, of the Mahabharata, 
subdued by Bhim Sen on his Eastern expedition. The Bhars consider 
themselves superior to Rajbhars, notwithstanding the prenomen of Raj, 
but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the Rajbhars. They do not 
eat or drink with each other.’’ 

See Harivamga XX XIII, 53: Bharataéca suta jata bahutvannanukirttitah. 

36 See The Bhars of Audh and Bandras, by Patrick Carnegy, Com- 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh, printed in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 45, 
p. 303: ‘* The parganas of Bhardoi, Bharosa, Bahraich, and Bharoli and the 
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by a Bhar Raja called Bara, while the foundation of Bara 
Banki is associated with Jas, another Bhar Raja. The Linga 
on the top of the Barabar hill near Gaya was according to 
local tradition placed there by a Bar Raja, whose combats 
with Krsna are even now remembered by the people.®’ This is 
most probably an allusion to the Asura Bana, the son of Bali. 
The Bérhapara pargana is still populated with aboriginal 
Bhars. The pargana Bhadohi or Bhdrdohi is called after 
them, and the name of the town of Bharaich is also derived 
from their nume.*® 

Traces of the former supremacy of the Bhars are found 
scattered all over the country. Most of the stone erections, 
fortifications, as well as the embankmeuts, and the subterranean 
caves in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Janpur, Benares, Mirzapur, 
and Allahabad are ascribed to them. Such forts generally 
go now by the name of Bhar-dih. The grand ruins known 
as those of Pampapura in the neighbourhood of the modern 





town of Bhartipur (near the Bhar capital, Kusbhawanpur alias Sultanpar), 
are all believed to derive their names from the Bhars..Sleeman also mentions 
a large district of nearly a thousand villages near Mahamdi, which even in 
his day was known as Bharwara, now occupied by Ahban Rajputs.’’ Com- 
pare Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 46, pp. 227 and 228: ‘‘ The former presence 
of the Bhars in the Hamirpur District is attested by the traditions, which 
will be presently described, and by local names in every pargana. A few 
examples of such names out of many may be of interest; thus the old 
name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. Sumerpur) is Bharua, and in the 
parganas of Maudha, Panwari-Jaitpur, Jalalpur, and Rath, respectively, 
we find localities named Bharsawan, Bharwara, Bharkhari or Barkhari, and 
Bhanraura Kera, and in several of these cases the evidence of the name is 
confirmed by that of tradition.’ With respect to Baragaon Genl. Sir A. 
Cunningham (Archeological Survey of India, vol. I, p. 28) says: ‘‘ By the 
Brahmans these ruins (of Baragaon) are said to be the ruins of Kundilpur 
..L doubt the truth of this Brahmanical tradition, more especially as I can 
show beyond al! doubt that the remains at Baragaon are the ruins of Nalanda, 
the most famous seat of Buddhist learning in all India.” 

“t About Barabar compare -.drch. Survey of India, vol. I, pp. 40-53. 
Sir A. Cunningham derives the name from “dara and awara, or Barawara, 
the great enclosure (see p. 43),”’ as there was an enclosure on the Siddhéévara 
hill. See ibidem, vol. VIII, pp. 35-37. 

38 Genl. Sir A. Cunningham identifies the Bardaotis of Ptolemy with 
Bharhut. See Arch. Survey of India, IX, pp. 2-4 and XXI, p. 92. 
Compare also Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XVI, pp. 401-416. 
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Mirzapur probably owed their origin to the Bhars. Mr. C. A. 
Kllhiot states that ‘‘almost every town whose name does not 
“eud in pur, or aad, or mor, or is not distinctly derivable 
“from a proper name, is claimed by tradition, in the east of 
“Oudh, asa Bhar town. The district of Bharaich . .. is their 
‘‘oldest abode, and the name of the town Bharaich is said 
‘‘to be derived from them.’’ ‘Traces of the Bhars abound 
according to Mr. Duthoit, late Superintendent of the Maha- 
raja of Benares, ‘‘ on all sides in the form of old tanks and 
village forts. One cannot go for three miles in any direc- 
tion without coming upon some of the latter.”’ Not very 
long ago the Bhars were the lords of the soil in the districts 
of Benares and Oudh, and according to the still prevailing 
tradition in Azimgarh, the Rajbhars occupied the country in 
the time of Rama. The structures left by the Bhars prove 
that they were equally proficient in the arts of peace and of 
war. Theremains ascribed to them are especially numerous 
in the Benares district.* 


Benares or Varanasi (Baradnasi) les on the banks of the 
Barna (or Varand), where it flows into the Ganges. I am 
of opinion that Bdardnasit owes its name to the Bars or 
Bhars. I assign likewise the name of Behar or Bahar to 
the same origin, especially as the Bhars were once the rulers 
in this district, and as the usual derivation from Vihdra, a 
Buddhist temple, seems to me very problematic, the more so 





39 Compare Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. I, pp. 357-375 on 
the Bhar tribe, and the Archeological Survey of India, vol. XII, p. 89: 
“(Tt is said that Nagar Khas and Pokhra, and the land generally around 
‘(the Chando Tal, were originally in the possession of the Bhars, who may 
‘« possibly, therefore, have founded some of the ancient sites in that 
‘‘neighbourhood.”? Read also Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 305, 
about the Bharddis (or Bhar-abadis). 

On the other hand, Mr. Smith, ididem, vol. XLVI, p. 234, remarks : 
‘¢The Bhars of Bundelkhand, so far as we know them, seem to have 
‘‘ possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to have consequently left 
‘‘ behind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest. 

6 
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as Behar was not the only district in India which was covered 
with such religious buildings. Not far north from the old 
town of Behar lies to this day the district and village of Bur. 
Bahar is also the name of a small place in Oudh. It might 
perhaps be advisable to discontinue deriving the names 
of Indian localities from Sanskrit words, as has been usually 
done hitherto, unless where such derivations are well sup- 
ported. General Sir A. Cunningham thinks that too much 
stress has been laid upon the popular traditions which ascribe 
#0 But, impossible 
though it may be to prove the authenticity of the legends, 
it can hardly be doubted that a good deal of truth does 
underlie them. 


nearly all the ancient remains to the Bhars. 


In the explanation of the local names a great difficulty 
arises because many words of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 


49 See Gen. Sir A. Cunningham, Archeological Survey of India, vol. XI, 
p. 67: ‘‘ It has been the fashion to refer all the remains of antiquity in Kast- 
ern Oudh to the barbarous race of aboriginal Bhars.’’ 

Instead of proving the incorrectness of such statements, that may be, 
and indeed are, wrong in some cases, Sir Alex. Cunningham substitutes 
another etymology, to which also many real objections can be made. He 
is in favor of substituting for the name of the Bhar people that of the bar 
(banian) tree, which is in Sanskrit Pata. Speaking of the native burr as 
mentioned on p. 38, in note 34, he continues on p. 140 of vol. XVII: “To 
‘‘this class I would refer the name of the banian tree, bat, which is 
“invariably pronounced bar or war, with a burring . Hence, as da means 
‘¢ water in several of the aboriginal dialects, we have Warad, or the ‘ Banian 
‘‘tree river.’ That thisis the true derivation of the name seems nearly 
‘‘ certain from the plentifulness of the banian tree in the Warda district, 
‘where we also find the names of War-ora, Warar, Wargaon, Warhona, 
“ Warha, Wargai, Wurjhari, Warkuli, Warnera, and Wadnera, and Badnera, 
‘¢several times repeated ; and even the name of Berar itself is said to be 
‘‘ properly War Har or Barhdr, the country of the dar, ‘a banian tree.’ ”’ 

Some of these etymologies appear very doubtful, especially those of 
Wargaon and Berar. I should perhaps remark that the places given by 
Sir Alex. Cunningham differ from those quoted by me on p. 39. It is also 
peculiar that most of the localities above mentioned are written with an 
initial W. Compare also the notices about the Banian (Bar) forests in 


the Haveli pargana in the Archeological Survey of India, vol. XVIII, pp- 
52~54, and vol. XXII, pp. 138-15. 
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other origin are very similar to the tribal name of the 
Bhars.*! 

These people formed no doubt a considerable portion of 
the old population of Northern India. Though the Aryan 
power was for some time paramount in this part of Bharata- 
varsa, and our historical accounts about the Bhars begin 
at a considerably later period—in fact after the Buddhist 
reformation—we are as yet unable to define the time of the 
supremacy of the Bhars. {am of opinion that the Aryan 
invaders subdued the Bhars, and kept them in the back- 
ground till they in their turn were vanquished by other 
intruders. The non-Aryan population continued to occupy 
the ground as previously in the capacity of landowners, 
farmers and serfs. The Buddhist re-action brought them 
again to the front. Some of them who were landholders or 
farmers were called Bhimiyas, from Bhim, land, and are 
now known by this name.” 





4iBi.g., bir, bhdr, bhard, burden; bdr, signifies also in Hindustani 
according to the various words from which it is derived, time, water, prohihi- 
tion, &c.; bdérd, boy, bdérah, twelve, bar, excellent, barr, wasp, bard and 
bard, large, bar, Indian figtree, &c. 

4 See General Sir A. Cunningham in the Archeological Surrey of India, 
vol. XI, pp. 130-131: ‘There is a ruined fort on the hill above the village 
“(Bhuili). The derivation of the name is not known, but I suspect it to be 
‘connected with the great trihe of Bhuias, and that it may be only a 
‘< slightly altered form of Bhuidla. The Bhuias are by far the most numer- 
‘‘ous class in the Chunar and Sahsaram districts. They are evidently the 
‘‘ aborigines or old inhabitants of the country. Buchanan writes the name 
‘‘ Bhungihar, but I believe that the proper appellation is simply Bhimia, or 
‘‘men of the earth, or autochthones, a title given to them by the Brahmans. 
‘«‘ They generally call themselves Musahar.” 

See the History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistres of Eastern India, 
edited by Montgomery Martin; London, 1863, vol. I, p. 168; “"The 
‘‘ Bhar have been fully mentioned in my account of Puraniya, in the north. 
‘western parts of which, and in the adjacent parts of Tirahut and Nepal 
‘‘they were at one time the governing tribe ;’? further, pp. 176, 177, 178: 
‘¢ Tn this district the most numerous of these tribes is called Musahar, and they, 
‘probably like the Bhungiyas, are the remains of the armies of Jarasandha. 
‘In some parts, Musahars and Bhung?hars are reckoned two names for 
“ the same tribe, which is probably a Just opinion (176). The &ajears are a 
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As many changed or disowned their tribal name, the 
seeming disappearance of the Bhars can be explained to a 
great extent. They were also largely absorbed by other 


‘‘ pretty numerous tribe (177). They pretend that their common ancestor was 
‘a certain Rishi, who had two sons. From the eldest are descended the 
‘‘ Rajwars, who became soldiers and obtained their noble title ; from the 
‘‘ younger are descended the Musahars, who have obtained their name from 
‘‘ eating rats which the Rajwars reject... They differ in scarcely any of their 
‘** customs from the Musahars....The Rajar and Bhungiyas are allowed to be 
‘higher than the Musahars....They all speak a very impure dialect of the 
‘* Hindi..The Musahars live chiefly in little ronnd huts, like bee-hives ; 
“but the huts of the Bhungiyas and Rajwars are of the usual form. The 
‘* Bhungiyas and Rajwars have chief men called Majhis, ike those of the 
‘hill tribes in Bhagalpur.’’ (178); vol. TI, p. 119. 

About the Musahar read: ‘‘ The Musheras of Central and Upper India,’’ 
by John C. Nesfield, in the Caleutta Review of January 1888, pp. 1-53. 
On p. 2, Mr. Nesfield says: ‘‘In Buchanan’s Eastern India they are 
‘described as a people ‘who have derived their name from eating rats.’ 
“In an old folk-tale, which has recently come to my knowledge, the name 
‘‘is made to signify ficsh-seeker or hunter (being derived fron masu, flesh, 
‘*and héra, secker).”’ 

Compare Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 81, 82, 92, 1380, 148— 

‘‘The Kocchis then gave a line of princes to Kamrup ; at this time a part 
‘‘of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty, called the Bhara Bhuya, 
‘* of which no one has ever been able to make anything (81) .. All the works 
** still existing in the deserted forests of the northern bank of the Brahma. 
‘‘putra are attributed to the Bhara Bhungyas or Bhuyas (82). (Buchanan, 
‘vol. II, p. 612, mentions already the legend of the 12 persons of Barah 
‘* Bhuryas.)..The Korch appear to me equally out of their element among the 
‘* Lohitic tribes..In short I consider they belong to the Dravidian stock, and 
‘are probably a branch of the great Bhuiya family, and we thus obtain a clue 
‘‘to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whose peried of rule so many great 
*“ works in Asam are ascrihed(92). 

According to Colonel Dalton, p. 327, the Rajwars in Sirgaja ‘‘ are skilled 
“in a dance called Chailo, which I helieve to be of Dravidian origin.” See 
the two articles ‘‘On the Barah Bhtyas of Eastern Bengal,’’ by Dr. James 
Wise, in the Bengal lsiatic Journal, vol. LXNIII, pp. 197-214, and vol. LXIV, 
pp. 181-83. Dr. Wise rclates the history of five Bhayas, i.e., of Faz] Ghaziof 
Bhowal, Chand Rai and Kedar Rai of Bikrampar, Lakhan Manik of Bhaluah, 
Kandarpa Narayana Rai of Chandradip, and Isa Khan, Masnad-i-Ali of 
Khizrpar. 

Compare further Vote on Mahdsthin near Bagurd (Bogra), Eastern Bengal, 
by C. J. Q’Donnell, ibidem, LXAIV, pp. 183-186. On page 183 we read: 
“With regard to Mahasthan he (the District Deputy Collector) seems more 
‘correct. He identifies it with Bdrendra, the capital of the Barendra 
‘Hindus. In favour of this view the only arguments are strong, though 
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castes and communities, but a sufficient number of them still 
exists.** 


Many Rajputs have Bhar blood in their- veins, and 
Dr. Francis Buchanan went so far as to state that the 


Parihadra Rajputs of Shahabad are descended from the 
Bhars.*# 


‘¢gimple. The whole country between the Ganges, the Mahananda, Kamrap, 
‘‘and the Karatoya, was undoubtedly the old Barendra Desha. To the 
‘* present day, much of it is called ‘ Barind.’.. All round it, however, there 
‘Care shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with the name of 
‘¢ Bhima, one of the Pandava brothers .. Bhima is said to have made a large 
‘¢ fortified town south of Mahasthan, which is marked by great earthworks 
‘‘ altogether about eight miles long, and still in places as much as twenty 
‘¢feet high. The whole country between them and Mahasthan is in places 
‘* covered with bricks... .Itmay be mentioned in connection with Mahasthan 
‘that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons of very 
‘Chigh distinction and mostly named Pala came from the west, to perform 
‘‘a religious ceremony on the Karatoya river, but arriving too late, settled 
‘¢ down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, the Narayani, 
‘¢ which depends on certain conjunctions of the planets, and was then twelve 
‘years distant. ‘They are said to have built numerous places and temples, 
‘‘dug tanks, and performed other pious acts. They are said to have been 
‘¢of the Bhuinhar or Bhaman Zamindar tribe, which is, at the present day, 
‘‘ represented by the Rajas of Banaras and Bhettia.’’ See also Archeological 
Survey of India, vol. XV, p. 115, 

43 The Census of 1881 counts 382,779 Bhars, of whom 20,870 live in 
Bengal, 1,639 in the Central Provinces, and 360,270 in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

44 See Dr. Buchanan’s report in Montgomery Martin’s vol. Il, p. 463: 
‘‘ In the account of Shahabad I have mentioned, that those pretending to be 
such (Parihar Rajputs) were in fact Bhars or Bhawars, and the same might be 
supposed to be the case here (in Gorukhpoor), where the Bhars were once lords 
of the country ; but the Bhars here do not pretend to have any kindred with 
the Parihars, and the latter are not only allowed to bea pure but a high 
tribe ;” and vol. I, 493: ‘‘ The tribe of palanquin-bearers, including Parihar 
Rajputs, Rajbangsi Bhars, and Rajbars amounts to about 500 families.”’ 

Compare P. Carnegy in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 300-2. 
‘Many years of the official life of the writer have been devoted to duties 
‘s which involved the examination of the genealogies of some of our oldest 
‘¢and hest native families, and the results of his inquiries have led him to 
‘<the following conclusions: (1) that not a single member of the landed 
‘¢ eentry or local priesthood can trace back to an ancestor who held an acre 
‘¢of land, or who administered a spiritual function within the area under 
‘‘inguiry during the Bhar supremacy ; (2) that scarcely any of them can 
‘trace back to an ancestor who came into Audh at the Muhammadan advent, 
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The Bhars like other tribes have embraced the different 
creeds, which from time immemorial prevailed in India; 





‘when the Bhars, who were then in universal possession of the land, were 
‘¢ overthrown ; and (3) that the great mass of the landowners of to-day can 
‘«trace no further back than to an ancestor whose origin is easily discovered 
‘to be both indigenons and spurious. .. I have found the opinion so gener- 
‘Cally entertained that there was a Rajput conquest and colonization of 
‘¢ Audh, that it requires a distinct answer...J have not discovered the exist- 
‘¢ence of any such central tradition of conquest by Rajpats from without.. 
‘« T can refer to the histories of many Rajput clans,..but none of them declare 
‘©. the arrival of an army of clansmen, and colonization by the victors with 
‘‘their familiesand kin. The very fact of the singular connections to which 
‘(so many of the clans trace their descent is opposed to the idea of a con- 
‘‘qnest by arms. An orthodox Hindu, the conqueror of a low-born race, 
‘‘ would not have founded a family by an alliance which his religion sternly 
‘‘rebuked...It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra- 
‘‘ provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chatris, and not to troops 
‘‘of Rajpat invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswara,..and the Rajkumars. 
«¢ | With these two exceptions none of the clansmen of eastern Andh claim a 
‘‘western origin. In regard to the third class, it is always invidious to 
‘Center into details of pedigrees, but « few amongst very many available 
‘¢imstances may he given. The Kanpuria is one of our most important 
‘‘clans; so is the Bandelgot. In twenty generations according to the 
‘¢members, hoth these pedigrees are lost in obscurity ; but what the world 
‘‘says is this, that they are the offspring of mal-alliances between two 
‘¢ Brahman brothers, and women of the Ahir and Dharkar tribe. The 
‘¢ Amethia is not an unimportant clan. They call themselves Chamar-gor 
‘«Rajpats, and their generations are not longer than the other named. 
‘‘ What the world says of this, is that a Chamar-gor is the offspring of a 
‘¢Chamar father and a Gor-Brahman woman. Moreover within the memory 
‘of man, an Amethia Chief has, according to Sleeman, taken to wife the 
‘‘ orand-daughter of an ex-Pasi Chowkildar and raised up orthodox seed 
‘(unto himself. The Raotars are another numerous clan with bunt half the 
‘number of generations, and with precisely a similar parentage as the Kan- 
‘( parids (Brahman-Ahir), Their name is taken from Rawat, an Ahir chief. 
‘“¢The Pulwars are influential and numerous, and of these it is said that they 
‘Care descended from a common ancestor, who had four wives, of whom 
** one only was of his own status, the others heing a Bharin, an Ahirin, and 
‘‘another low caste woman. Here we have a Hindu-Bhar origin freely 
‘‘admitted. The Bhalesaltan clan, also, is comparatively modern, and of 
** equivocal Ahir origin. There are numerous families of Bais, too, who are 
“‘in no way related to the Tilokchandi Bais of Baiswara. The former aro 
‘‘ modern and equivocal, the term Bais being, it may be mentioned, the most 
‘*ready gate by which enlistment into the fraternity of Rajptts could for- 
“*merly be aehieved.... Finally, all those landowning families, who can only 
*‘urge an indigenous origin, must, whether they admit it or not, recognise 
‘‘the fact that they are descendants of Bhars, for every acre of land was 
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but Buddhism and Jainism were naturally more popular 
than any other foreign religion. 

A considerable number of Bhars fills the post of village 
policemen, while others are ploughmen, but the vast majority 
of this race are now in a miserable condition. 

In spite of the abilities they exhibit when suitably 
employed, and in spite of the reputation of their ancestors 
which has survived to this day, the descendants of the ancient 
rulers of the land have now lost nearly everything and are 
reduced to the most abject condition. 


The Mars, Mhars, Mahars, Mhairs or Mers. 


While speaking about the Mallas I availed myself, on pp. 
21 and 22, of the opportunity of introducing the Mahars or 
Mhars, whom I recognised as the people who had given their 
name to Mahdirdstra. But it was not to that country alone 
that the Mahars were confined, for they have always been 
occupants of Rajputana. The provinces which now go by the 
name of (Ajmere) Mhairwara and (Jodhpur) Marwar are their 
ancient home. ‘‘ The Mair or Mera is,’ according to Colonel 
Tod, “the mountaineer of Rajpootana, and the country he 
‘inhabits is styled Mairwarra or the region of hills.” These 
hillmen by and bye populated the plain and are also found 
there.*® They remained masters of the soil until they were 
ousted later on by victorious invaders. As chiefs and 
warriors, like other aboriginal tribes, they have a claim to be 


‘owned, and the country was throughout peopled by these alone and by 
‘<no others.’’—Compare also the article ‘‘On the Bhar Kings of Eastern 
Oudh,’’ by W. C. Benett, in the Indian Antiquary, vol. 1, 1872, pp. 265 
and 266. 

45 Compare Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 308. 

48 See Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Tod, vol. 1, 680.—The name of Mdrwéar is generally connected with Sanskrit 
maru, desert, mountain, rock. I believe this derivation to be wrong, 
though it gives a pretty good explanation of the diversified nature of the 
country, which is hilly in one part and arid in the other. 
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called Rajputs, for the name of Rajput or Rajaputra confers 
only a social, and not an ethnological distinction. The 
term Rajput is generally applied to an Aryan Ksatriya, 
though everybody knows that the victors intermarried freely 
with the vanquished non-Aryans, who were never totally 
annihilated, and that the Mars and other non-Aryan tribes 
claim relationship with the Rajputs. 


No real ethnological difference between a Mar (Mhar, 
Mahar) and a Mhair (Mer) has been found to exist. It 
has been previously mentioned that, according to Colonel 
Dalton, “Mar or Mala is a very uncertain name applied 
“‘to or assumed by different people in different parts of India, 
‘but it may be that there is some affinity between all the 
‘tribes who bear it.’’#” 

Many Mars (Mhars) have clung to their hills as strong- 
holds ; some have comfortably settled down as cultivators, 
while by far the greater part are exposed in consequence of 
their indigence to severe oppression, and are treated like 
Pariahs. In fact, the history of the Mar (Mhar) resembles 
that of the Bhar and the Pariah, and, like the latter, he 
has also retained in the Dekhan a small amount of influ- 
ence. For, according to Mr. R. N. Gooddine, “he is the 
“watchman and guardian of the village and the living chro- 
‘“‘nicle of its concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes 
‘him acquainted with everybody’s affairs, and his evidence 
‘is required in every dispute. Should two cultivators quarrel 
‘‘ respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Mhar’s evidence 
“ought to decide it, and should a similar quarrel happen 
“between two villages, the Mhars are always the chief actors 





47 See Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, 681; Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, vol. T, 97: ‘All the inhabitants of Mhairwara bear the common 
title of Mairs or hillmen, which, however, must be regarded rather as a 
geographical than as a social or religious distinction ;’’ and VIT, 514, “ Most 
of these (the Minas and Mhairs) claim irregular descent by half-blood from 
Rajputs, while some of them are closely connected with the Bhils.”’ 
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“in it, and to their decision alone it is sometimes referred. 
“The Mhar is emphatically called the ridlage-eye.”’4 


THe Maravar. 


The Maracur in Madura and Tinnevelly likewise claim 
the position of Rajputs, and if we regard them as a warrior 
tribe, they are entitled to this distinction. They are also 
most probably in some way connected with the Mars of the 
north. The Maravar have to a great extent preserved 
their freedom and independence. They are brave, warlike, 
and seli-willed like most semi-barbarous races, but they 
have latterly taken to more peaceful pursuits than they used 
to follow formerly. They were once very numerous, but 
are now greatly reduced in numbers. Their chief is the 
Sétupati of Rumnaid, one of the oldest and most respected 
princes in Southern India, and who is still highly honored by, 





*® See this extract from Mr. R. N. Goeddine’s Report on the ‘ Village 
Communities of the Dckhan,”’ in vol. II, pp. 207-208 of Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, as well as Sherring’s further remarks. 

Mr. W. F. Sinclair says (see Indian Antiquary, vol. III, 1874, pp. 180, 
131): ‘The Mahars or Dheds are the most important caste of Parwaris. 
Whether they arc the aborigines of the country or not, there does not seem 
to be any way of deciding; but it seems to me that the term Mabarashtra, 
generally translated ‘country of the Marathas,’ is at least as likely to 
mean ‘country of the Mahars;’ and I throw this ont for more learned 
Sanskritists to decide upon. However, they are a very important people in 
it now, nor must it be supposed that their position, though socially low, 
is without its rights and dignities . . . The Mahar, as I have mentioned, 
is not only the guardian of boundaries, but also of the public peace and 
health, as watchman and scavenger ; of communications, for he should guide 
travellers and make petty road repairs; and of the public treasure and 
correspondence, for it is his duty to carry the revenne to the treasury, and 
convey all messages on account of Government. It will be seen that he 
has no sinecure (and) . it 1s obvious that he is not one ‘of the Queen’s 
bad bargains.’ These duties belong to the Mahar as yeshar, or village 
watchman . . . But the Zardl or gate-ward, an officer found in a good 
many villages, is generally also a Mahar by caste. The term Died is simply 
Hindustani for a Mahar and is found as we gonorthward.’’ Compare ‘‘ Two 
Lectures on the Aboriginal Race of India,”’ by Iieut.-General Briggs, Royal 
Asiatee See. Journal, XIII, pp. 275-309, specially p. 281. See my remarks 
about the origin of the term Mahdrdstra on pp. 22 and 23. 


rf 
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and exacts honors from, the surrounding chiefs and princes. 
The active life which the Maravan leads in the open air has 
imparted to him great bodily strength. He can be easily 
distinguished from other natives by his good figure and 
generally erect and proud bearing.” 

The Pariah, Paharia, Parheya, the Brahui, Bar or Bhar 
and the Mar, Mhar or Mahar of our day should, as I hope to 
have proved, be regarded as the descendants of the original 
Dravidian population. Iam of opinion that all these tribes, 
whese names contain the letter r, are the representatives 
of the first and oldest stratum of the Dravidian race, and that 
the descendants of the Mulla or Pullu are those of the sccond 
stage, from which the other part of the present Dravidian 
population has been gradually evolved. 


RELIGIouUs AND SociaL PRIvILEGES ENJOYED BY 
PARIAHS. 


In Mysore the Holiya or Holeya (SB wdx, Beso 
takes the place of the Pariah. The word Holiya may be 
another form for Pulaiya, unless we assume that the / iu 
Holiya is a change from + and connect the word Holiya with 
Paraiya. 

However despised a position the Pariah and the Holiya 
occupy in the places where they live, they have preserved 
and still cherish, as the Mhar and Bhar do, the memory 
of former greatness and regard themselves as the original 
owners of the soil. Political revolutions, about which we 
now know nothing, have most probably been the cause of 





49 Maravan also means originally movxtaineer, but Mr. Nelson in his 
Munual of Madura, has quoted (II, p. 39) a legend, according to which the 
Maravar sided with Rama against Ravana, and Rama thanked them and 
‘‘ exclaimed in good Tamil, Mururén or ‘T will never forget’ ; and that they 
‘‘have ever since been cullod Maravans. With more probability the name 
“may be connected with the word maram, tamin, which means killing, 
“ferocity, bravery and the like.’”” Sec Nelson’s Manual, II, p. 38-42, on 
the Maravar. 
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their subversion by other kindred Dravidian tribes. Yet, 
considering the unstable nature of the Indian states, the 
continual disturbances and fighting which give to Indian 
history such an unpleasant and unsatisfactory appearance, 
there seems nothing peculiar in the claims advanced by those 
Pariahs, who are in reality the descendants of the original 
inhabitants. The Pariah calls himself to this day the elder 
brother of the Brahman, claiming in this manner precedence 
of the Brahman. The Brahmans on the other hand ascribe 
the origin of the Pariahs, Candalas, and other low castes to 
the connection of Brahman women with low caste men, or to 
the curse which sages, like Visvamitra, were so fond of utter- 
ing against their own flesh and blood, or against any one 
who was unfortunate enough to come across them at an 
inauspicious moment. The legend of the curse of Viéva- 
mitra’s sons is interesting, as it ascribes to them the origin 
of some wild tribes like the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
and Pulindas.®*° 

The Pariahs have according to the Néanaretti eighteen 

The chief goddess of the Pariahs is called Attad or Amma, 
mother, and represents Parvati as mother of the earth, while 





50 The elder fifty of the hundred sons of Pisrdmitra offended their fatber, 
and being cursed by him, became outcastes and the forefathers of all the 
wild tribes. 

According to an old tradition, found in the Puranas and retold in the 
Kulasankaramelé of Venkatacalacaryar of Rayapuram and in the Kanarese 
Sémésvarasutaka, Vasistha wasthe son of Urvasi, the famous divine prosti- 
tute, and the husband of a Candala woman of the Cakknhi caste, who was in 
reality drundhati, reborn as a Candali. As such she bore him one bundred 
sons, ninety-six of whom disobeyed their father and reverted to the Paiicama 
(fifth) or Pariah caste, while the four others remained Brahmans.— Agastya 
was, as already intimated on p. 24, n. 25, in this birth the brother of Vasistha. 

5! Among these insignia are mentioned the following: white, earth-circle 
umbrellas ; lion, swan, green and white, monkey (Hanuman), cuckoo, plough- 
handle, wheel and lion faced flags ; a trumpet ; closely carried torches (aruku) 
and day torches; victorious bells, two white chowries, white elephant ; 
white horse ; ivory palanquins; cuscus fan, flute; white petticoat, two poles 
with cloth across the street (makaratéruna), goldcn pot, &e. 
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as Pidari she resembles through her evil inclinations Kali. 
Different personifications of Parvati and Kali are variously 
named, as Velattal (Hlattal), Nagattal, Egattal, Cemattal, 
Mariyattal or Mariyamman, Angajamman, KVamman, Pua- 
ganamman (Pungattal), &c. Temples are found everywhere 
in South India, and she is generally the village goddess. 
Mériyamman, the goddess who inflicts and removes small-pox 
and other diseases, is found among the Ganda-Dravidians 
of the whole of India. 

The feasts of these goddesses extend over a week and last 
occasionally sixteen days. During the whole of this time a 
Pariah is kept clothed and fed in the temple as the accepted 
bridegroom of the goddess. High across the streets festoons 
of margosa leaves are hung, and on the last day, while pots 
filled with water are carried by the people and the idol is 
taken in procession round the streets of the village, tom- 
toms are beaten in honor of the Pariah bridegroom, and after 
he has fasted and bathed, he gets a new cloth dyed with 
saffron, and the priest fastens a quarter anna piece to the 
right hand of the goddess and another to that of the Pariah. 
This ceremony is called hdppu, eriy. 

The name Vélattal is commonly explained as mother of 
Subrahmanya, from Vél and Attal, Nagattal is regarded 
to signify the same from Nagan (Subrahmanya) and Attal. 
Some Tamil scholars however do not favor this explanation. 
When revered in these forms Pirvati or Kanyakumari is 
regarded as a Pariah woman or Matangi. 

The Pariahs enjoy even now,in many places, privileges, 
the origin of which cannot be explained except by admitting 
the existence of substantial reasons, which have long been for- 
gotten. A Pariah ties to this day the tali round the neck of 
Hgattal, the tutelary goddess of Black Town in Madras. The 
Pariah, who acts as the bridegroom, arrives at the temple 
about ten days before the feast commences and is treated as 
described above. At Perambitr, near Madras, the same deity 
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is called Cématiaj, mother of safety. In Mysore a Holiya 
is generally the priest of the village goddess, and the Kulvadi 
or Pariah headman of the village community is regarded 
as the real proprietor of the village. At Mélkdta a Holiya 
presents to Celvapillai, or utsava-idol, which is thus called as 
it is carried in procession at the festival, a branch of the 
Cami or Vahni tree to be used as an arrow for his bow at 
the hunting festival (pd@virétta/), and while the idol is moving 
in procession, a Pariah huntsman lets a hare run across 
the road in front of the car that the god may shoot at it; 
this done, the idol returns in grand procession to the temple. 
The Pariah receives as a reward (pdritdsikim) a garland, the 
flowers of which are distributed among the heads of the 
large conflux of Pariahs. This hunting festival is in Mala- 
yalam called paliiretta, or royal hunt. It is just possible that 
part and palli are identical words, The Holiyas pull the car 
at Mélkota and are not debarred from approaching it. They 
pull also the ropes of the cars at Jaficipuram, Kumbha- 
konam, Srivalliputtar, and other places. In fact they do so 
wherever there are big temples. ‘To obviate any unpleasant- 
ness arising on such occasions, it is laid down, as a rule, that 
the touch of Pariahs and outcastes who come to revere the 
deity does not pollute. 
Dévalayasamipasthan dévasévartham agatan 
Candalan patitan vapi sprstva na snianam acarét.” 

The Holiyas are permitted in Mélkota to enter the Tiru- 
narayana temple on three days of the year. The Brahmans 
ascribe this privilege to the circumstance that a poor but pious 
Pariah had observed that a cow approached every day a 
white ant’s hole and let her milk drop into it. He searched 
and discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in 
it. In consequence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow 
ee eon eee eee. oe 


52 One need not bathe if one touches Candalas or outcastes, who stand 
near the teu:ple and have come to worship God. 
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and supplied her daily with folder. The great Vaisnava 
reformer, Bhagavat Raminujicarya, had at the same time 
been dreaming of this Celvapillai image, and the Pariah 
showed it to him. As a reward for this act of piety, Rama- 
nujicarya allowed the Pariahs to enter the temple in future 
for three days of the year. Others say that this favor was 
granted because the Pariahs had protected him in their 
paraicéril, when he was pursued. Very likely, the privilege 
is of oliler origin. A similar custom prevails in Adin’. 

It is most peculiar that the origin of the famous Jagan- 
nitha temple is also closely connected with the low-caste 
Variahs. A Sucve mountaineer, called Basu, worshipped in 
secret the blue stone image of Jagannatha, to obtain which 
the powerful king of Malva, Indradyumnua, had despatched 
Brahmans to all quarters of the world. One of them pene- 
trated at last into the wilderness where Basu lived. Basu 
detained the Brahman, made him marry his daughter, and 
led him after some time blindfolded to the place where the 
image of Jagannatha was lying concealed. The Brahman 








“2 Compare ‘‘Archeological Notes,” by M. J. Wathouse in the Indian 
Antiguary, vol. JIT, 1874, p. 191: ** It is well known that the servile castes 
in Southern India once held far higher positions, and wcre indeed masters of 
the land on the arrival of the Brahmanical cast. Many curious vestiges of 
their ancient power still survive in the shape of certuin privileges, which 
are jealously cherished, and, their origin being forgotten, are much mis- 
understood. These privileges are remarkuble instances of survivals from an 
extinct ordcr of society—shadows of lony-depurted supremacy, bearing wit- 
ness to a period when the present haurhty high-caste races were suppliants 
before the ancustors of degraded classes whose touch is now regarded as polln- 
tion. At Mélkotta, the chief svat of the followers of Ramanuju Acharya, 
and at the Brahman temple at Builur, the Holeyurs or Pareyars have the 
right of entering the temple on three days in the year, specially sct apart for 
thom. At the ‘ bull-games ’ at Dindigal, in the Madura district, which have 
some resemblance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebrations, 
the Kallar, or robber caste, can alone officiate as priests and consult the pre- 
siding deity On this occasion they hold quite a Saturnalia of lordship and 
arrogance over the Brahmans. In the great festival of Siva at Trivalar, in 
Tanjore the hcad-man of the Parcyars is mounted on the elephant with the 
god, and carries his chawr?. In Madras, at the annual festival of the god. 
dess of the Black Town, when a ¢@/t is tied round the neck of the idol (a the 
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worshipped the god, and, after the lapse of some time, was 
able to communicate his discovery to the king. As the king 
was very proud of his power, the god Jagannatha, in order 
to punish his pride, did allow him to build the temple, but 
did not manifest himself personally to Indradyumns. This 
favor was granted him after prolonged delay, and it was 
only with the help of the Savara Basu that the image could 
finally be obtained and removed. Until very recently, 
pugrims of all castes and outcastes frequented Puri and par- 
took together of their meals, as the presence of Jagannatha 
is said to destroy all distinctions of caste, race, and faith ; 
but now out-castes are no longer allowed to enter the 
sanctuary and to join in the eating of holy food, though 
the food prepared and sanctified at Puri can be eaten by 
Brahmans anywhere, even in the presence of the-lowest 
people. The descendants of Basu are thus debarred from 
worshipping personally their own divinity. 

Many Pariahs have attained high renown as poets and 
saints. ‘Take for example, Ziruradduva Nayandr, the author 


name of the entire community, a Pareyar is chosen to represent the bride- 
groom. In Madras, too, the mercantile caste, and in Vizagapatam the 
Brahmans, had tu go through the fora of asking the consent of the lowest 
castes to their marriages, though the custom has not died out.’’ See 
Mr. J. D. B. Gribble’s Minual of Cuddapah, p. 241. 

See Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languagesby Bishop Caldwell, 
second edition, p. 648: ‘'Thns, at the annual festival of Egattal, the only 
mother—a form of Kali, and the tutelary goddess of the ‘ Black Town’ of 
Madras —when a ¢ta@/i, or bridal necklace (answering to our wedding ring), 
was tied round the neck of the idol in the name of the entire community, a 
Pareiya used to be chosen to represent the people as the goddess’ bridegroor .”’ 

I am indebted to the Rev. H. Jensen of the Danish Lutheran Mission 
for my statement concerning the continuation of the service of a Pariah at 
the Egattal temple in Black Town. 

Major J S. F. Mackenzie has contributed on p. 36 of volume VIII of 
the Indian Antiquery an article on the ‘‘ Customs of the Comti Caste.’’ Most 
of the statements that note contains I have repeatedly heard in Madras, and 
I myself possess some documents confirming them. I quote this subject here 
merely as it ought not to be entirely omitted, and as it affords strong evidence 
of the great influence and authority once enjoyed by the now-despised 
Pariahs—an influence which apparently is exercised even at the present 


time. 
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of the Kural and his so-called sister, the famous poetess, 
Arvai, the Vaisnava Alvar Tirupan, the author of the work 
beginning with Amal <Adipirdn, who was brought up by 
Pariahs, and the Saiva saint Nandan, who was a Pariah. A 
Kurumba robber, Tirumangaimannan, became afterwards a 
celebrated Vaisnava Alvar. 

These and many other instances can be adduced to prove 
the once flourishing condition of the now despised lowest 
classes. 


Wronc DERIVATION OF THE TERM HoLrtya AND PULAYA. 


The Telugu Pariahs are called Malavandlu, its corre- 
sponding term in Tamil Md/ar is often used in the sense of 
Pulaiyar and equivalent to Paraiyar. ‘lhe word Mala, in 
the sense of mountaineer or barbarian, occurs in Sanskrit. 
As the word foleya is derived from hole, 8, pollution, and 
the South-Indian Pulayan from pula, aja, pollution, so also is 
Malaya occasionally derived from the Sanskrit mq/a, taint. 
All these derivations rest on no substantial philological 
grounds. They have been suggested by the accidental resem- 
blance existing between the Sanskrit words madu, taint, and 
pala, flesh, and the Dravidian pula (ho/e), pollution, and their 
derivatives on the one side and the names of the Mallas 
or Pul/ts on the other side, and are used to revile and as 
an excuse for despising the low defenceless and ill-treated 
population.” 

This tendency to revile strangers, enemies or slaves 
is, however, not confined to any particular country. The 
Tuturs, when they first invaded Europe, were called Tartars, 
because they were supposed to have come from Tartarus or 
hell. 

I further believe that all such Sanskrit words as mad/a, 
mitla, mulaya, pall’, Se., which are connected with the name 








5} Mr. Lewis Rice in his Afysore and Coorg, vol. I, p. 312, ventures another 
deiivation : ‘‘ the Holuyar, whose name may be derived from Aoda, a field.’’ 
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of the Mallas and Pallas, to bave been introduced into that 
language from Dravidian. 


CASTE DISTINCTIONS AMONG Parians; Ricur 
AND Lerr Hanp CastEs. 


The Pariah caste is divided into 18 classes like the 
Vellalar, as has been already intimated. The first class of 
the Pariahs is called the Valluvapparai. The highest caste 
of the Pulayar in Cochin also bears the name of Valluva. 
One great cause that keeps the Pariahs and the Pallar apart, 
or that prevents them from being on friendly terms with 
each other, is the fact that they take different sides in the 
great question of right-hand and left-hand castes. 

The reference to this distinction necessitates some re- 
marks. The cause of the division into right-hand and left- 
hand castes, and the time when this difference arose, are both 
unknown, though weighty reasons can be adduced against 
assigning to it a very early period. The legendary reports 
abound with suspicious details which militate against their 
trustworthiness. The contest seems to have been both 
national and religious.® 


55 Dr. Winslow enumerates in his Tamil-English Dictionary the following 
classes among the Pariahs: The Valluvapparai, Tatapparai, Tankalanparai, 
Turcalipparai, Kulipparai, Tipparai, Muracapparai, Mottapparai, Ampup- 
parai, Vatukapparai, Aliyapparai, Koliyapparai, Valipparai, Vettiyarp- 
parai, Cankupparai. Compare Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura, III, 
pp. 75-79. Mr. W. F. Sinclair says in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IIT, p. 
130: “The Perwdris should not by rights be called outcastes, seeing that 
they have caste of their own, obey its rules, and squabble among themselves 
for precedence with a pertinacity worthy of amhassadors.”’ 

56 In the edition of a portion of the Kura] which was published together 
with an English translation and valuable notes by one of the earliest and 
best European Tamil Scholars, the late Mr. T. W. Ellis, of the Madras Civil 
Service, is found on page 44 the following passage: ‘‘ Intercourse with 
foreign nations, the extension of commerce, and other circumstances have in 
latter times materially altered the manners of the olden time and infringed 
the privileges of the landed proprietors, but they have not been able to 
prevent a lively tradition of them remaining, and this has given origin to the 
dissensions between the factions denominated J’alang-caiydr and Idung-caiyar , 


8 
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The five classes of artisans—the carpenters, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, braziers, and masons, well known in Souther 
India as Puredlur or Kanindélar—regard themselves as the 
real Brahmans and, as the descendants of the divine artificer 
Visrakarma, call themselves Visva Brahmans. They assume 
the title of edrya, wear the holy thread, and claim the night 
to perform religious ceremonies among themselves, especially 
at marriages. They further declare that there were origi- 
nally five Védas, but that Véda Vyasa, in order to curtail 
their privileges, suppressed the fifth and arranged the other 
four in such a manner as suited Vyasa and the false 
Brahmans whom he headed; that he tried to win the reigning 
king over to his side, and, when he did not succeed, that he 
instigated the king’s murder and placed an illegitimate son 
on the throne, who conferred on Vyasa the dignity of priest 
of the royal family. According to one version Vyasa induced 
the king to issue a proclamation, enacting that all those 
who sided with the king should be styled right-hand caste 
men, and all those who opposed him left-hand caste men. 
Another tradition asserts that Vyasa’s nght hand was cut off 
by a bigoted Saiva, who heard Vyasa swear with his uplifted 
right hand that Visnu was superior to Siva and that he had 
never in his Puranas opposed Visnu.” Others transfer these 


or, as commonly though improperly called, the right and left hand castes ; the 
formur including the whole of the agricultural tribes, who endeavour, under 
a different order of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence ; the latter, 
including chiefly the trading and manufacturing tribes, who endeavour, and 
in modern days generally with success, to evade it.’’-According to the late 
Dr. Burnell (see Indian winvtiquary, vol. II, (1873), p. 274): “The distinc- 
tion arises primarily from the landowners and their serfs being the heads 
of one class, and the Brahmans, artizans, and other interlopers forming the 
other. But the constituent castcs of either party vary.’’ The Paiicalas or 
Kammalar are known in Tamil by the title of Acari BETA, 

So far as I am informed, and as I have stated above, the Brahmans are 
not included in either faction, though some lists mention them as partisans. 


°7 Compare the Decision of the Citttr Jillé Court (2 $72 0 Wore COG" e) 


Bos ene- 6) ) printed at Cittar, 1881, on these dissensions. «An account 
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events to Kaficipuram, and declare that, when: the two 
opposed parties brought their complaints before the Pallava 
king reiguing over the Cola country, the Kammalir, Beri 
Cetties and their friends were sitting on the left hand of the 
The left-hand side is regarded by the Cammalar as the place 
of honor. 


———s 





is given on page 29 of the circumstances in which Vyasa lost his hand. His 
opponent is in this Cittur Decision described as 8&5 Bouin Ws USB, 
T7ramusti means a Vira Saiva or J ahgama, who precedes a procession, holding 
a shield and brandishing a sword. He is also called Vrsabhésvara. The 
Skandapurana contains also the story about the cutting off of Vydsa’s arm. 
Captain J. S. T. Mackenzie connects the Fyasanu-télu Kallu (Vyasana’s 
armstone) found in Mysore with this event. Compare Iudian Antiguary, 
vol. If, (18738), p. 49. 

Asthe Paiicalar claim the privilege of being their own priests and the 
Brahmans oppose this claim, many disputes and even serious disturbances 
of the public peace have ensued. Such was the case, eg., at Cittir in 1817. 
Through the kindness of the present Judge at Cittar, Mr. Crole, I have 
obtained a copy of the judgment from which J give the following extracts : 

After mentioning the names of the plaintiffs and the six defendants it 
begins: ‘‘1. This suit was brought against the defendants by the plaintiffs 
to recover Rs. 5304 damages on account of the defendants having prevented 
the plaintiffs from cclebrating a marriage in their family. 

‘sThe record consists of the plaint, three answers, one reply and two 
rejoinders . . . 2. The plaintiffs in this suit call themselves Kammalars, the 
descendants of five Brahmas. The Kammalars follow five crafts, namcly, 
that of carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, mason and brass-smith. 3. The 
plaintiffs state that they and their tribe have been accustomed, and that they 
consider themselves entitled, and have resolved, to conduct their own mitr- 
riages, and other domestic and religious ceremonies without the interference 
of the Brahmins, to which tribe the defendants belong. The plaintiffs 
maintain that one of their own tribe is their Guru, and performs their reli- 
gious rites, and that they will not attend to, nor employ a Brahmin therein, 
and they state their confidence that no Court of Justice can give the defend- 
ants or Brahmins liberty to enter their houses by force to officiate at their 
ceremonies, moreover, they state that they are neither of the Vaisya nor Sudra 
tribes, but are descendants of Brahma and that therefore they do not require 
Brahmins to officiate for them. That moreover they, the plaintiffs are 
Deva, or divine Brahmins, and that the defendants are G’o or cow Brahmins 
who were originally Sudras, and by certain penance and ceremonies obtained 
Brahminism, and that they, the plaintiffs, can prove their right from the 
Veda, Smriti and Vasishthapuranum and the Silpa Sastram. 4. The principal 
defendants, namely, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th maintain that they are 
Brahmins of the Siva Bhakti and havea right to perform the ceremonies 
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The charge of having suppressed the fifth Véda 1s very 
extraordinary indeed, especially if one considers that the 
original number of the Védas is indicated by the name Tray, 
or Trinity, representing the Rg, Yajur and Sama Védas, 
and that the fourth or Atharvavéda is generally ascribed 
to a later period. The existence and destruction of a fifth 
Veda, assuming such a work to have ever existed, must 
therefore be assigned to a comparatively late or modern 
time. 





and religious rites of the plaintiffs who they statc to be Sankaras, or out- 
castes of the Sudra tribe. The defendants in consequence deny that the 
plaintiffs could ever become Brahmins, though they were born again ever so 
many times. Moreover that if the plaintiffs think proper to perform the 
marriage and other ceremonies using forms of prayers taken from the Veda 
they will not only be liable to suffer a great punishment in their next birth, 
but to be punished criminally by the executors of the law appointed by 
Government, who they state would never suffer the plaintiffs to perform any 
ceremonies contrary to the law of their sect, to ascertain which the defendants 
request that the opinion of the law officer of the Court may be taken on the 
subject. 5. The above is the sum of the difference between the parties. . . 
9. The evidence in this case is very long and contradictory, but the 
Court has no doubt from a consideration thereof but that the defendants did 
actually, seriously and violently molest the plaintiffs in the celebration of a 
marriage which the plaintiffs were celebrating though they (the defendants) 
did not actually prevent it, as the marriage took place notwithstanding 
their interference, though not without the plaintiffs meeting with much 
obstruction from the defendants. 10. It is a notorious fact which the plain- 
tiff’'s witnesses havs deposed to, that the plaintiffs and persons of the Kammé- 
lar caste (like Kannadiyar, Satanis and Jainas) do frequently celebrate their 
religious festivals withont calling inthe Brahmins of any other sect to aid 
them in the performance of any part thereof. The plamtiffs have declared 
that they admit those marriages only to be perfectly regular, which are 
celebrated by Gurus of their own appointment. They do not admit the 
superiority of any other tribs to themselves. These opinions they state 
to be according to the Hiudu Sastra, but it is a point and « right, 
which itis well known the Siva and Vishnu Brahmins do not admit, and 
therefore it has not been considercd necessary to consult on this subject the 
pundits of the Courts, no more than H it were a question of law regarding a 
religious difference between any other sect and the Brahmins, on which they 
never wouldagree. Ifthe plaintiffs, who deny the superiority of the defend- 
ants as Brahmins do in their tribe choose to follow or relinquish any ancient 
custom or to establish any new ceremony which is not contrary to honesty, 
decorum, and the peace of the country, neither the defendants nor any other 
persons have any right to interfere, nor would the officers of Government 
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The division of the population into right-hand and left- 
hand castes occurred most likely simultaneously with the 
religious agitation which introduced into Southern India the 
now prevailing Brahmanical supremacy. The imminent decay 
of the Jaina power opened a fair prospect to the Brahmans 
of which they were not slow to take advantage. They 
gathered round them their followers, while their opponents, 
who represented in certain respects the national party, did 
the same. This movement seems to have been originally 


ever interfere, if it should not appear to be necessary for the peace of the 
country. It appears that marriages celebrated by Gurus of the plaintiffs 
own sect have been for a long period at least admitted by a very great hody 
(if not perhaps by the whole) of them, and at all events are now by them 
acknowledged to be good and proper and valid, and according to their inter- 
pretation of the Sastra perfectly conformable thereto. No other sects there- 
fore have any right to interfere, especially a sect (namely that of the defend- 
ants or Smarta Brahmins) which the plaintiffs do not acknowledge to be 
superior to them; for the plaintiffs’ rejection of them (the defendants, the 
Smarta Brahmins) as their spiritual guides or Gurus is what the defendants 
themselves acknowledge that any Hindu is at liberty to do. Thousands 
among themselves (the Smarta Brahmins) have of late years left them and 
from being Siva bhaktars have become Vishnu bhaktars, and have conse- 
quently chosen the Gurus of another sect to be their Gurus. Had the 
plaintiffs introduced ever so many innovations into their ceremonies (which 
they do not appear to have done), as they do not admit that the defendants 
have any more concern with them (the plaintiffs) than they (the plaintiffs) 
have with the defendants (Brahmins), the latter had no business to go near 
them on the occasion of the celebration of their marriage. They (the 
defendants) have no right to force themselves as Purohitas upon any tribe 
who do not acknowledge them, as their superiors, and Purohitas. In the 
opinion of the Courts the plaintiffs were, and are, fully entitled to perform 
(the marriage in question or any other) their religious ceremonies in such 
a manner as the tribe to which they belong may from time to time establish 
to he the rule and form of their caste, and it is so decreed accordingly 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Court this twenty-eighth day of 
June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 


(Signed) Joseru Dacre, 


Judge.”’ 
In 1843 a similar case was tried in Salem before a Brahman, N. Krish- 
namacharyulu... A Paficalan, Ramalingachari, for claiming certain rights, 


had been insulted and severely beaten by some persons, and his sacred thread 
had also been torn to pieces. The defendants pleaded that Ramalingachari, 
as belonging to the Goldsmith caste (or Kamsalajdti in Telugu) had no right to 
study the Véeda and to undertake any Prayascitta, or any other religious ccre- , 
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confined to Southern India, its centre being at Kafcipuram, 
the seat of so many religious and political dissensions, where 
there are to this day special halls for both parties, called 
Valankai-mantapams and Itankai-mantapams.” As _ the 
Pallar and the Pariahs belong to different hands and the 
Valluvar are the priests of both, the division into right-hand 
and left-hand castes must very probably have taken place 
after the Valluvar had obtained this position. At the time of 
Bhagavat Rémanujdcarya this division into right-hand and 
left-hand castes was already an acknowledged institution, as 
different hours were assigned to right and left hand people 
for entering the Celvapillai temple at Meé/kdta, whick place is 
also called Patitapdcanaksétra, ’.e., the field where even out- 
castes can be purified. The influence of the Jainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan classes form an 
important and powerful portion of the population, while the 
Brahmans appealed to the land-owning and agricultural 
classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 
The Brahmaus have not joined and strictly speaking do not 
belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly with the 
right side. As in various localities the same castes have 
embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to alla 
permanent position. Yet, on the whole, the principal parties 
on both sides are always the same. 


mony, whose performance is a privilege of the Brahmans, and that the Kam- 
galajati ranked according to the Vharmasastra among the Gramacandilas. 
The Court concurred in this view and the case was dismissed, Ramalingachari 
paying costs. Neve Sélam Jilla Tirmdnavu, Madras, 1886. 

58 On p. 326 of the Jiétisangrahasdra (in Tamil Ba SeoaseeFr7) 
is mentioned a copperplate order or TZémrasdsanam which confirms the 
position of the Vauniyar, they heldat Kafici during the reign of Sukhakal- 
ydpa in the 762nd year of Salivahana Saka; but, though it is stated there, 
that this Sasanam is still preserved, no one secms ever to have seen it. 

*} The quarrels and actual fights which occurred hetween these hostile par- 
ties have given rise to much litigation hefore Magistrates and Judges, espe- 
cially in the Chingleput and North-Arcot districts. The judgment of 
George Coleman, Judge and Magistrate of Chingleput, dated the 25th July 
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This dissension must have scriously affected, for some 
time at least, the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
interests of the country, for, as both parties were stubborn, 
a great deal of inconvenience must have been felt, till each 
party was able to supply its own wants. The right-hand side 
had in these circumstances to seek a fresh supply of artisans 
until the necessary knowledge was acquired by men in its 
own ranks, Some who joined it were perhaps deserters from 


1809, specifies the different people of both hands, gives their emhlems, flags 
and instruments, and fixes certain privileges. 

I have applied to the Courtand gone to Chinglepnt with the express 
purpose to obtain a copy of this important judgment from the District 
Court, but it conld not be found among the records, thongh many decisions 
of less consequence and of earlier years are still extant. 

However, through the exertions of Mr. A. Krishnasvamy Iyer, B.A., an 
official of the Accountant-General’s Office, anda much esteemed former 
pupil of mine, I have been able to secure a ‘l'amil manuscript copy of the 
judgment. On the right hand are enumerated the FPéldlar and Havaraikal 
with the following insignia : white umbrella, white flag, curved fan, chowry, 
arukutivatti, plough, plough-flag, monkey-flag, cuckoo-flag, parrot-flag, 
bell, conch, wheel stick, big-drum, green, blue lotus gailand, <A?zé flag, 
swan flag; 3, Reddikal with plough flag; 4, Kammavdrukal (agricultural 
labourers) with bull-flag ; 5, Kontalavarka{ with chakora flag ; 6, Nattamdn 
with Ali flag; 7 Malaiyaman with Aritala or Sritaia flag ; 8 Komattikal 
(merchants) with cotton-flag, Makaratoranam-drum, Vimumayir, Itimuracu; 
9, Itaiyar (shepherds) with wheel; 10, Vatuka Itaiyar (Telugu shepherds) 
with conch; 11, Kannitaiyar (Kanarese shepherds), with tent, .. . five- 
coloured flag ; 12, Patmacdliyar (weavers) with tiger vehicle, male tiger flag ; 
13, Pattucdliyar (silk weavers) with two-headed bird flag; 14, Vatukacéni- 
yar (northern weavers) with jasmine flag, Nakapacam, five-coloured flag ; 15, 
Jantravar (Telugu weavers) with crocodile ; 16, Kannituiya-Céniyar (Kana- 
rese weavers) with wild jasmine garland, big eagle flag, Vicurutantai ; 17, 
Pattunilkdrar (silk thread weavers) with silk tag; 18, Cétar (weavers) with 
tortoise flag, and Kolici flag; 19, Cékhuvaniyar (oilpress mongers) with 
cedaiceti (centu-tontu), elluraci, sesamum-leaf garland, garuda-flag, drum ; 
20, Ilaivdniyar (leaf oil-mongers) with kovai-garland, drum, cuckoo flag ; 21, 
Onti erutu vdnniyar (one bullock oil-mongers) with five-coloured parrot flag ; 
22, Janappar (hemp dressers) with chowry flag ; 23, Macciyar (painters, &c.,) 
with makara flag; 24, Kaficiyar (braziers) with Poti flag; 25, Vétakdérar 
(basketmakers) with Cikkiri flag, wooden-legged horse, swo1d flag; 26, Nari 
eokiyar (Fox-beggars) with dog flag; 27, Tamil Kacavar (potters), Patuka 
Kueavar (Telugu potters), Kuca Kanukkar ; 28, Mélakkdrar (flooters) with 
drum flag. 29, Vatturar (dancing masters) with cymbal fag; 30, Ddcikal 
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the hostile camp, while others were outsiders, Muhammadan 
artisans, for instance, who were allowed to earn their living 
in the Hindu community by following their profession. 


The fifth caste formed of outcastes is in consequence of 
this dissension divided into two great hostile camps, on the 
right side are ranged the Pariahs, and on the left side the 
Cakkilis or leather-workers. It appears that there prevails 
in some parts of the South the peculiar phrase: “the Pariahs 





(dancing girls) with Manmatha flag; 31, Candr and Ilar (toddy-drawers) 
with kurifici flag, knife and ladder; 82, Awruvar (mountaineers, foresters, 
snake-catchers, basketmakers, salt-sellers),with donkey flag ; 38, Cuthar cetti 
lanpatikad (salt-sellers) with picturesque flag; 34, Véttakkdrar (hunters) with 
sling flag; 35, Pattanarar (?) with tortoise flag ; 36, Karaiyar (sea-coastmen) 
with fish flag; 37, Offar (road-makers and tank-diggers from Orissa) with 
spade flag; 38, Uppararar (common tank-diggers) with pig flag; 39, Poyi 
(bearers) with palanquin flag ; 40, Paniceyvérkal] (?) (menial servants ? ) with 
Tarai (trumpet) flag; 41, Tamil Vanndr and Vatuka Vannar (Tamil and 
Telugu washermen) with curved kuife, lotus garland and white elephant ; 
42, Tamil Navitar (Tamil barbers) with tumpai garland, animal with human 
face; 43, Tatuka Nivitar (Telugu barbers) with nakasaram (musical instru- 
ment); 44, Zompurarar (rope-dancers) with Ketai flag; 45, Mariyamman 
Pucdrikal (Mariyamman priests) with small drum flag; 46, Pucdrikal with 
hollow brass 1ing flag ; 47, Jx«dar (wild foresters) with iron bar flag; 48, 
Arippukkar Kavarai (kavarai weavers) with lotus flag ; 49, Tatuka Pandié- 
ran. (northern mendicants) with battle-axe flag; 50, Taiearar (?) with 
pearl flag; 51, Avtuhkutuppaikaral (soothsaying beggars) with s4kti flag; 
52, Enati forestmen) with hare flag; 53, Kaddcukdrar (lascars) with cart 
flag; 54, Vegékkaramdr excommunicated blacksmiths) with bellows and 
hammer flag; 55, Velstal tarear (excommunicated carpenters) with chisel 
flag ; 56, Kuppal taccar (ship carpenters) with adze flag ; 57, Kappal vatui-ar 
(Telugu sailors) with ship flag ; 58, Pazar (bards) with sword flag. 

The people and ensigns of the fifth class are-1, Purnniyar or Palanikal 
(processionists) with damara (drum) flag ; 2, Vallurar, Mavattiydr ana Vettiyar 
(mahaut), Puraiyar and Pantaparaiyay with white umbrella, white chowry, 
white flag, conch, vajra stick, trumpet (tamukku), drum (tappattai), panka 
(trumpet), tuttari (short trumpet), big tuttari, paraiya music, five pots and 
white makara (alligator) festoons. 

The left hand musters 1, Peri Cettikal (Béri merchants) with kite flag ; 
2, Nakara Vaniyar (town oil-mongers) with fontu garland and garland of 
nine gems; 38, Katkkélar (weavers) with tiruvaraipattiram, adakkam, lance, 
male vulture, lion flag, bear flag, deer tlag, peacock flag, cuckoo flag, drum; 
4, Aamma(ar (artisans). [This class is composed of the Tat¢dar (goldsmiths), 
Kunndr (braziers), Cirpar (masons), Wolier (blacksmiths) and Tacear (car- 
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are not left-hand people, they belong to the Tamils ;” an 
expression whose exact meaning it is difficult to make out 
especiaily as a Tamilun or Tamulian denotes, in Madras, a 
Hindu in general, and not a Pariah.® I believe that the 
meaning of this phrase is that, as the Tamilar or Vellalar, the 
masters of the Pariahs and principal Sadras, are right hand 
men, so are their dependents, the Pariahs. The Pariahs enjoy 


penters) ; the word Kammiala is most likely the Sanskrit Kammara, which 
occurs already in the Véda ‘n the meaning of artificer.] With hammer, chisel, 
adze, compass or ulakani, stick, parrot flag, eagle flag, or white kite flag ; 5, 
Pallikal with big axe, crane feather, vénkai garland, red lotus garland, crow 
flag, cloud-coloured flag, fire flag, cock flag, vulture flag, fox flag, date flag, 
stone flag, green flag, hair-queue flag, drum and bow, kuntali, black flag. 

As belonging to the fitth class of the Itankai are mentioned—1, Paldar 
with nelli garland and crab flag; 2, Cakkilikal (leather-workers) with saffron 
screen, black garland, warrior sword, cocoa leaf, drum, curved stick. 

Mr. Coleman’s decision refers also to the manner in which temple, 
funeral and other processions should he performed by the different castes, 
but to quote his remarks here would lead us too far away. 

The Government Oriental Manuscripts’ Library contains two lists of the 
right and left hand castes. 98 different divisions are ascribed to each sect. 
If the lists had net been very inaccurate, I should have printed them here, 
but they place ixter akas the Kamma{ar on the right-hand and the Brahmans 
en the left-hand. 

Dr. Macleane (in the Administration Mannal, vol. I, p. 69), though 
without producing confirmatory evidence, makes the important statement 
that the male Pullies belong to the right and the female Puilies to the left 
hand. He says: ‘‘ The following lists show the more important of the castes 
‘‘ which take part in the disputes of the rival hands. On the left hand, 
‘¢ Chetties, artisans,oilmongers, weavers, Patnavar, male leather-workers, and 
‘<< female Pullies. Onthe right hand; Vellaular, Cavarays, Comaties, accouut- 
‘‘ants, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs and female leather-workers. 
<< Tt¢is to he observed that the females of two of the inferior castes take differ- 
‘¢ ent sides from their husbands in these disputes.’’ I have made inquiries 
among the Pallis on this point and they deny the correctness of the state- 
ment, yet it is very difficult to decide such a question, unless both sides 
produce their authorities. It must certainly appear peculiar that husband 
and wife should helong to the different rival hands, as if it were desirable 
to specially provide causes for domestic disagreements. Mr. Nelson has, as 
will be seen on the next page, made a similar statement concerning the 
Cakkilis in Madura. ; 

60 The Rev. E. Léventhal of Vellore communicated to me the existence 
of the saying: umMmwi Qua s BN Haran sion ;, ‘The 


Pariyar are not Ieft hand, they are Tamilians.” 
9 
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also the honorific title of Valankamattdr or Valaunkulattar and 
claim in consequence precedence over the left-hand PaJiar. 

The Tamil Cakkili, the Telugu and Kanarese Madiga, 
and the Maratha Jfang all do belong to the same caste. 
Their occupation is mostly connected with leather and rope 
making. The enmity between the common Pariahs and 
these people is very acrimonious as it concerns precedence ; 
and a Jfing, who as ropemaker is generally also the hang- 
man, is said to regard as his proudest and most meritorious 
action the hanging of a Mahar or Maratha Pariah. Never- 
theless, the Pariahs and the Cakkilis, when not actually 
engaged in hostilities, acknowledge each other in a friendly 
manner as brothers-in-law. In his Madura Manual (II, 
p. 7) Mr. Nelson mentions the curious fact that in Madura 
the Cakkili women belong to the right-hand and their hus- 
bands to the left-hand. 

The words Mang and Madiga are corruptions of Matahga. 


The division of the Sakti worshippers or Saktas in Dak- 
sindcaris and Vamacairis has nothing in common with the 
right or left hand castes. This difference concerns merely 
the puja, inasmuch as the daksindcara, the right observance, 
allows only milk, fruit, cakes made of blackgram, and other 
sweetmecats and sweet drinks, while the vd@macdra, the left 
or adverse observance, permits, besides the mentioned eatables 
and drinks, meat. and hquors also. 


THE VALLUVAR. 


The oppression which the Pariahs and Pallar have suf- 
fered has not drawn them closer together, but yet these 
two classes have their priesthood in common. These priests 
are called Valluvar, and their name has become renowned 
by Tirn Vulluva Nayanar, the author of the famous Tamil 
work the Kural (@mor). It is evident from this appellation 
itself, that Tiruvalluva Nayanar is not the real name of this 
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celebrated man, but only his title.“ This poet, who was born 
and died at Mailapur, a suburb of Madras, showed in his 
writings a knowledge of, and a tendency towards Jainism; 
and though some deny the fact of his having been a Jain, 
other Valluvar admit it: at all events the title Nayanar 
may be taken in favor of such an assnmption, as it is used by 
the Jains as an honorific appellation. The word means Jord 
and devotee, and is probably a contracted form of the Tamil 
honorific term Naéyakandr, from which the syllable 4a has been 
dropped. Ndyaka, a leader, especially a leader of troops, 
t.e., a general, is derived from the Sauskrit n?, tolead. This 
word becomes in Tamil Nayakan (Naik), in Telugu Na@yudu 
(Naidu), and in Malayalam Néyar (Nair), and is used as a 
title by many Hindus in Southern India; it is adopted in the 


6| The accounts given about Trruvalluva Nadyandr are very obscure. 
One fact alone is clear that he belonged to one of the lowest classes of the 
population, but that the highest classes could not ignore his talents, and to 
save their superiority connected his birth with the Brahman caste. Another 
important item of information is that other celebrated Tamil poets as Kapilar 
and Avvai are also brought into intimate contact with the same lower 
classes. The legend given below makes Kapilar, Avvai and ‘Tirnvalluva 
Nayanar, brothers and sister, though it is manifest that they did not all live 
and compose their works at the same time; still the connection of all with 
one another and with the Pariahs and Pulayar is very peculiar indeed. 

Brahma performed, according to the legend, a sacrifice for the explana- 
tion of the Sanskrit and Tamil languages and Agastya arose from it out of a 
pot. The sage married the daughter of the Ocean, and had from her a son 
Perujiedrakan. Wis son married at Tiruvalar a Pulaiyan woman or Puduicei, 
and their offspring was Bhagavan (L1@ouex). About this time there lived 
Tavamuni, a scion of the Brahmavarhsa, who had married a Brahman woman 
Arulmankai. They had a daughter, hut left her behind to perform a sacrifice 
atthe Virali mountain. A Pariah of Uraiyir found the girl, and brought her 
up, until there fell a downpour of earth which killed all the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood except the girl, who took refuge in the house of one .Viteyap- 
pan at Melurakaram. On his way to Benares the young Bhagavan stopped 
at the choultry near Melarakaram, when the girl passed. He asked her 
whether she was a Pulaicci or Valaicci, and beat her with a wooden ladle 
on her head, so that it bled, and the wound left eventually a scar. On his 
return from Benares the pilgrim stopped at the same inn and again saw the 
young girl, who had since become very heautiful, at the house of N itiyappan, 
but he did not recognise her and asked her foster-father to give him his 
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same meaning by the Bhillalas, Mahars and Gonds. The word 
Vallucan wor @pacr, (Pl. Valluvar) I take to mean “the 
honorable Palla;” Vallu or rather Pallu being the collective 
name of the Palla caste and an (ar) the honorific pronominal 
affix. The present position of the Valluvar is highly inter- 
esting. He is famous for his superior attainments in Astro- 
logy, and is much consulted when horoscopes are to be cast. 
Though socially an outcaste, he is respectfully treated by 
Brahmans and especially by Brahman ladies, who often have 
recourse to his advice. He wears the holy brahmanical 
thread or yajndpavita, 0 'Vamil piinunil or pinitl. At the 
weddings of Pariahs and Pallar he utters Sanskrit passages 


daughter in marriage. He consented and the marriage was celebrated when 
Bhagavan returned from Ramésvaram. On his anointing, according to the 
ceremonial, the head of his hride, he saw the scar on her head and recog- 
nised her as the girl he had beaten. Ashamed he ran away, but the 
girl—who was henceforth called Ati ( &)—tan bebind him. At Paoaccéri 
she overtook him at last, when Bhagavan exacted from her the promise that 
she would leave behind her all the children which they might have on their 
journeys. She consented and much against her inclination kept her word, 
advised by her babies to do so. Thus were born Areai ( I| EO Os ) or 
Avval (@ aT GOB ) as an incarnation of Sarasvati, Uppai (2 Wem) 
Tondamagdalam, Atikamin (9 $e oroor) in Karuvur, Uruvai (2 s10t@) 
in Kavéripattanam, Mapilar (a Yeu) in Tiruvarar, Ma//i near the Veli 
mountain and Tireral/urar in an oil nut tree tope at Mailapir. 

All these children play important parts in the legends and poetry of 
Southern India. Avrvi was oursed by hunters. Uppat was brought up by 
washermen and married a Pariah grave-digger. They were very pcor, and she 
was attacked by small-pox and went about covered only with margosa-tree 
leaves. Thus she bccame known and worshipped as Mariyamman. ddisa- 
min was educated by Ceraman, Ururai by brewers, Hapilar by the Brah- 
man Papaiya, and Valli by Kuravar. The names of Tiruvallucar and of most 
ot his so-called broth: rs end sisters are no proper names. 

62 See Nanavetti (ay oot O) ay Lig) ascribed to Tiruvalluva Nayanar 
edited by Arunacala Mudaly, p. 9, stanza 40, which begins ( Lp SoD BMT 6v 
sis atQaraCarn Rea Ra (Ponunal tarittukkolvém, Siva, Siva) 
‘« Let us wear the sacred thread, Siva, Siva, let us follow the promptings of the 
five sensos; let us carry all the insiynia, especially the white umbrellas and 
white chowries, as well as the golden fans used by the gods and sages, 
beautiful marks and clothes. Let us praise by worshipping the beginning and 
ending of Om, in which lustre of wisdom and divine essence are manifest.’’ 
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in the marriage ceremonial, the meaning of which he pro- 
hably does not know. Considering how jealous the Brahman 
priests are of keeping secret their sacred verses, it 1s very 
strange indeed that the Valluvar knows and uses some of 
them. This knowledge must have been acquired long ago, 
perhaps at a time when friendly relations still existed 
between the Brahman settlers and the original population. 

He is most probably the representative of the ruling class 
of ancient times, and his name can still he easily discerned, 
as it is preserved in historical records and geographical 
accounts. I need only mention the Vallurakdn, of Valluva- 
nadu, the king of the Valluvar, who presided at the great 
assembly of Kéralam, when a new Perumal was chosen every 
twelfth year to rule over the whole of Malayalam. I 
pointed out some years ago the connection which exists 
between the Valluvar and Pallavas and shall recur to this 
question later on. 

All this splendour of the Valluvan has departed and he 
is now known only as the priest of the Pariahs and Pallar. 
He occupies the highest position among the Pariahs, while 
his name connects him with the Pallar, and among the 
kindred of the latter, 7.c., among the Pulayar of Cochin, the 
Valluvar still rank highest. We may perhaps he justified 
in regarding him as representing a link between the first 
and second Dravidian stage. 

This suggestion will naturally be repudiated by the 
Valluvar, for they regard themselves as much superior to 
the people committed to their spiritual charge. 

To accept the assertions of every individual Hindu would 
be to admit a separate creation for each tribe, sect, trade, 
profession, and calling. The pride of caste, even among 
the lowest in the country, the tendency towards exclusive- 
ness, and the firm belief in individual superiority combined 
with a strong spirit of conservatism, divide the Indian popu- 
lation into innumerable sections. And as if the existing 
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distinctions did not suffice, new conditions and new compli- 
cations are continually giving rise to new variations and 
combinations in Hindu society. Thus among the Vellalar, 
such new castes have lately arisen, and, if J am not mistaken, 
some promoters of the widow-remarriage movement advocate 
the establishment of a new caste, composed of those who 
have married widows and of the offspring of such marriages. 


CHAPTER V. 


On THe Patisr, Patuavas, PuLAYAR, Bantas (BHALLAs), 
Buits, Putinpas, &c. 


What was originally an accidental discrepancy in the 
pronunciation of the name of the Mallas or Pallas, though 
immaterial in itself, has produced occasionally in the course 
of time a real difference. It may perhaps be assumed, 
either that those who had descended from the mountains to 
the plains preferred to be called Pallas, because the Dra- 
vidian word pallam signifies depth or low country, or that they 
imparted this meaning to the term pal/am, unless the vocal 
similarity between Pallan, a Palla, and paliam, low country, 
is regarded as an accidental freak of language. 


In these circumstances one may be justified in distin- 
guishing in certain localities, between the Mallas and Pallas 
as between Highlanders and Lowlanders, while we may find 
elsewhere Mallas living in the plains and Pallas on the 
mountains. After a prolonged residence of the descendants 
of the Highlanders in the plains and of the Lowlanders in 
the mountains, both might re-adjust their names to the actual 
places they are occupying, and call themselves, respectively, 
Mallar and Pallar. 


The Pallas appear in Sanskrit literature as Pallavas, 
Pahlacas, Pahnacas, Palhava and Placus. 
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The formation of the word Pallava® can be explained in 
different ways. It may have been derived from the word 
Palla which, being combined with the pronominal affix «an, 
formed the honorific term Pallavan, and eventually dropped 
the final x; or, if of Sanskrit origin, the affix va may either 
have been added to Palla, or the Taddhita affix a to the term 
Pallu, which denotes the Pallar caste as an aggregate. In 
the latter case Pallava would have been formed from Pally 
and ought to have been Padlava, but according to Panini V, 
2, 127 (arsa adibhyo’c) Vrddhi or long a is not necessary. 


The omission of one / and the insertion in its place of an h 
requires a few remarks in order to connect Palhava, Pah- 
lava and Puhnava with Palla, which was no doubt the 
original Dravidian form with which the Aryans became first 
acquainted. 


Before a language reaches the literary stage, dialectical 
differences excepted, only one form of speech does generally 
prevail, which is the language in common use, the popular 
or Prakrit idiom. In course of time, with the growth of 
literature, the language, or rather the literary speech, becomes 
more and more settled and stationary, and certain forma- 
tions, owing to their having been preferred by poets and 
other authors, are widely adopted and supersede those pre- 
viously used. The refined or Sanskrit language must have 
originated in some such manner. Its very existence pre- 
supposes the Prdakrit, as the original Prakrit must be older 
than the later Sanskrit. The so-called Prakrit forms, which 
are found, e.g., in the Vedic literature, should not for this 
reason be regarded as belonging to a later period, simply 
because they belong to Prakrit, as they may even represent 


83 The Jétisangrahaséra on p. 171 says that Pallaran is derived from 
Puravalan, one who has got the strength of body, that pura was dropped in 
course of time, 1” changed into P, and ray added. 

~s 
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the older Prakrit phase.** While Prakrit is indefinite, Sans- 
krit is definite and becomes in consequence ossified and 
unchangeable. Eventually it loses its hold on the people, 
but rem vins the linguistic standard of the educated and the 
dialeet of the learned. It supplies in its turn the material 
for a modern Praikrit, which may likewise contain some 
relics of the original Prakrit, but from which, as prior to 
Sanskrit, it must be distinguished. 

Applying these remarks to the special subject before us, 
it is not at all impossible that, as the Gaudian Kanda has 
been changed in Sanskrit into Lhanda, similarly the original 
Dravidian and ancient Prakrit word Palla has been already 
at an early date altered and become Pa/ha and Pahla, which 
three different terms were then in use at one and the same 
time. Sanskrit prefers on the whole a form whose pronun- 
ciation is more difficult than what satisfies the Dravidian 
languages. Some of these changes may have been made for 
reasons of which we are now ignorant. In support of my 
supposition that Pa/ha or Pahla is a modification of Palla, 
I contend that a similar connection does apparently exist 
between the names Kalhana or Kahlana and Kalla ; between 
Bathana, Bathi, Bathika, Balhika, Balhi, &c., or Bahlana, Bahii, 
Bahlika, Bahhika, Bahl, &c., and Balla; between Bi/hana 
(Vithana) or Bihlana (Vihlana) and Billa, (Villa) ; between 
Mathana or Mahlana and Mulla ; between Silhana or Sihlana 
and Silla; and between Su/hana, Suhlana or Sudlana and an 
original Sudla. The names ending in » like Balhana, Kal- 
hana, Malhana and Sulhana have some resemblance with 
those Dravidian names ending in anna, as Righanna, Nag- 
anna, &c. Of the change of double / into /h, the change of 
Maltlari into Malhavi iw Marathi affords an example. 


6! For instance compare frikalésa with krikaddsu, puréddga with purdldsa, 
Asullaka with kgudraka and bhallakga with bhudriksa, in Professor A. Weber's 
Indische Studien, II, p. 87, note. 
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The introduction of an / into words in which it originally 
found no place has already been commented upon when 
discussing on p. 61 the origin of the names Dhar and Bhar 
from Mar and Bar. 

The practical result of this inquiry is the establishment 
of the Indian equivalents Pahlava, Palhava and Plava for 
Pallava and Palla, and the conclusion that the names of 
such peoples, where they occur in the Mahabharata, Rama- 
yana, and other ancient Sanskrit works, refer, in most cases, 
to Indian tribes and not to nations beyond the frontiers of 
India, e.g., to the Persian Pahlavas. This assumption does 
not dispute the fact that relationship existed between Non- 
Aryan races dwelling on both sides of the Indian frontier. 

The Pallar, as well as the Pallis, claim to be connected 
with the Pallavas. The Pallavarajas were in early times 
already rulers in this country. Some rajas, e.g., those of the 
Sambhugitra in the North near Rajamandry still affect the 
title of Pallavaraja and worship at their marriages the fire 
and the cahni-tree, a twig of which, as we have mentioned 
above, is used as an arrow at the hunting festival (Parivét- 
fai) on the Vijayadasami during the Navaratri or Dasara 
feast. 

In accordance with the interchange between » and m 
which has been previously pointed out, the word Pallara 
can be easily recognized in the more modern Vellama, 
Vellamba, Bhillama, Yellama and Ellama. The connection 
between Valluva and Pallava has already been mentioned. 


The majority of the Pallar now-a-days occupy the plains, 
but they have even there retained their innate predilection 
for the woodsand mountains. Wherever possible, they erect 
their shrines in forests and on hills, and their marriages 
also take place in such localities. A pandal or wooden shed 
is there constructed to celebrate them. Before the marriage 











® Read The Pallavas by the learned Rev. Thomas Foulkes, and see p. 53. 
10 
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is actually performed, the bridegroom suddenly leaves his 
house and starts for some distant place, as if he has sud- 
denly abandoned his intention of marrying, in spite of the 
preparations that have been made for the wedding. His 
intended father-in-law intercepts the young man on his 
way and persuades him to return, promising to give him 
his daughter as a wife; to this the bridegroom consents.” 
The marriage ceremony is then proceeded with: the Val- 
luva priest shows the Zi or marriage necklace to the 
assembled guests, pronounces the necessary prayers and 
mantrams, and hands the Tali to the bridegroom, who ties it 
round the neck of his bride. It is highly probable that the 
Pallar adopted a part of their marriage rites, especially 
those resembling the Kasiyatra, from the Brahmans. The 
marriage of the Pallar can be dissolved on either side; the 
husband divorces his wife by breaking the Tah, and the 
woman can remarry. Should a wife run away from her 
husband, she can only remarry with the consent of a paii- 
ciyat. A widow can remarry. The dead are either burnt 
or buried : burying is cheaper and, therefore, more common 
among the poorer of the lower classes. 








66 This custom resembles strangely the so-called Aasiydtr@ among the 
‘Brahmans and high-custe Hindus. Pretending to go ona pilgrimage to Avs? 
(Benares), the hridegroom lenves his house with a wooden stick in his right 
hand, a kadjan (palm-leaf) book under his left arm, on his left shoulder he 
carries an umbrella, to which is tied a bundle of clothes, containing also some 
doll and other necessarics for the journey ; his feet are encascd in a pair of 
paduraksa or hard leather shoes, and on his head he wearsa pugri. While 
on the road, he is overtaken by the father and mother of his bride, who carry 
respectively two cocoanuts and two vessels filled with water. The intended 
mother-in-law pours the water over the feet of the youth, while her hushand 
washes thom and then gives him the two cocoanuts. Both cntreat him not 
‘to proceed to Benares, but to return and marry their daughter, to which 
proposals he eventually hastens, and the wedding is celebrated as pre-arranged, 
The origin of this custom may be that, though every Brahman should visit 
Benures in order to study there, tho young man cannot do so if he becomes 
a grhastha or family man. He saves, therefore, his conscicnee by simulating 
an immediate departure ta Kast and manifesting thns his good intentions, 
which, thongh not carried out, will be credited to him as if he had actually 
performed the pilgrimage. 
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Mallan, Kulantén, and Murukan are common names 
among Palla men, while Vajli, Tévdnai (for Dévayana cor- 
ruption of Dévaséna) and Aulantai (Kulumai) are applied to 
their women.* 

The Pallar are an industrious, hardworking, and hard- 
worked class of land labourers, found mostly in the Madras 
Presidency, and especially in the southern districts. They 
toil unintermittingly to enrich their masters, the actual 
owners of the soil, and they were, until very lately, not much 
better treated than bondslaves. The time is not remote 
when the owners of the ground even regarded them as 
their property, as Helots belonging to the land. Continual 
bad treatment and exposure to all kinds of hardship have 
been their sad lot, and it is only natural that this condition 
should have eventually told on their mental and physical 
development, but it speaks, on the other hand, much for 
the superiority of their original nature that, in spite of all 
the miseries endured, they have been able to retrieve their 
position under a kinder government and are now starting 
again with fair prospects of improvement. 


The Piulayar of Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar corre- 
spond to the Pallar in the Tamil country, the Pallar set- 
tlers in these countries being often called Pulayar. Their 
fate resembles that of the Pallar. Constant exposure to the 
heat of a scorching sun, to the unceasing downpours of rain 
during the monsoon, and to the violent gales and thunder- 
storms so prevalent on the West Coast of India, combined 
with insufficient and unsubstantial nourishment, has under- 
mined and stunted their physique, and their skin has in the 
course of generations assumed a colour approaching black as 
nearly as possible. Unfavorable local circumstances have 
made the position of the Pulayar even worse than that of 


&7 Murukan and Murukééan are also names of Subrahmanya. See note 16 
on p. 16. 
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the most oppressed races in the Tamil country. The Pariahs 
or Pallar, who despaired of their sad lot, had at least a 
chance of improving it by running away from their oppres- 
sors without being caught again; but even this prospect 
was denied to the unfortunate Pulayan. Hemmed in on all 
sides by mountains, woods, backwaters, swamps, and the 
sea he could not hope to escape and to better his position ; 
even if he evaded recapture, he had to face death in another 
cruel form in the wilderness in which he found himself 
entangled, and out of which he could not extricate himself. 

Like the Pallan, the Pulayan, when well treated, has 
shown himself to be possessed of creditable mental and 
physical powers. In the census report of Travancore it is 
said of them that “they are an extremely useful and hard- 
working race, and are sometimes distinguished by a rare 
character for truth and honor, which their superiors in the 
easte scale might well emulate.”’ 

The degree of contempt with which the Pulayan is treated 
is evident from the disgraceful etymological derivation of 
his name from Pula, pollution, as has been already men- 
tioned. Like every other Hindu, the Pulayan takes a pride 
in his caste and despises, in his turn, all those whom he 
regards as beneath him. As has also been remarked, the 
highest class among the Pariahs and the Pulayar is that of 
the Valluvar, who are moreover the priests of the Pariahs 
and Pallar. This seems to be another proof of the identical 
origin of the Pallan and Pulayan. 

The chief deities of the Pulayan are Madan and the Five 
Pandavas. 

As a Pariah found at Mélkota the image of Celvapillai, 
as a Savara was originally in possession of the sacred stone 
of Jagannatha, so also is the worship of Padmanabha in 
Trivandrum intimately connected with a Pulayan. Once a 
Pulacci or Pulaya woman, who was living with her husband 
in the Anantakadu jungle, suddenly heard the cry of a baby. 
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She rushed to the spot and saw, to her surprise, a beautiful 
child lying on the ground, protected by a cobra. She had 
compassion on it, and nursed it like her own child. The 
appearance of a cobra intimated to her the divine origin 
of the infant. This belief proved true, for the child was an 
incarnation of Visnu. As soon as the Raja of Travancore 
heard of this wonderful event, he built a shrine on the spot 
where the baby had been found, and dedicated it to Padma- 
nabha, This is the origin of the Padmanabha temple at 
Trivandrum. The Pulayar round Trivandrum assert to 
this day that in former times a Pulaya king ruled and had 
his castle not far from the present capital of Travancore." 


This constant connection of individuals belonging to the 
lowest population with the worship of the Hindu gods is 
indeed a very peculiar and significant circumstance. 


While the Pallar on the East Coast and the Pulayar on 
the Malabar Coast are mostly agricultural labourers, the 
Pulaiyar and the Palliyar (Palliar) in Madura are on the 
other hand mountaineers. The former are regarded as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Palani Hills, and have been 
the bondslaves of the Kunnuvar. The Palliyar dwell on 
the hills also in Madura and the adjacent districts, avoiding 
as much as possible any intercourse with strangers. 


Related to the Pallas by kinship, and bearing also a 
similar name, are the Baila (Bala, Vailla, Vella) and Bhalla 
(Bhilla or Bhil). 

It is now impossible to decide or explain when and 
why the original name Palla became thus diversified ; but 
aiter these dialectical variations had once come into use, it 
was advisable to retain rather than to drop them. 


68 The god Padmandbha rests with his head at Tirwvallam and with his feet 
at Tirupdlapur or Tirupadapur. The chief Nambiari priest of Travancore 
comes from Cochin and is called Aluvaiicéri Tamburakal. See also Rev. 
S. Mateer’s Land of Charity, p. 161, and Native Life in Travancore, p. 84. 
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Tue Batuas. 


The tribe which bears this name has become famous 
throughout India at different times and in different places. 
We meet the Ballas in the North as well as in the South, 
but their fame is especially connected with those countries 
which form now-a-days the north-western part of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, including its dependencies. Their ancient 
capital was the renowned Balabhipura in Kathiawar. Enor- 
mous ruins, spread over fifteen miles, are evidence of its 
splendour before its destruction in the eighth century. 
Walia lies now near the site of Balabhipura. The kings of 
the Ballas are known as Balla Rajas (Balla-Raos), Balharas 
and Ballalas. The power and splendour of the Balharas 
excited the admiration of medieval Arabian traveilers who 
visited the Indian shores. 

Some Ballas claim to belong tothe Sdéryaramésa or sun- 
line and trace their descent from Lava’s son Balla. The 
bards praise them as Tatta-Multan-ka-Rao, the Lords of Tatta 
and Multan. They called the territory which they conquered 
Ballaksétra with Balabhipur as its chief town. The Ballas 
of Surat derive their origin from Cundra or the moon and 
connect their pedigree with the Balikaputras, the ancient 
lords of Aror on the Indus. The present Ballas and the 
Kathis, like their ancestors, still worship the sun, which is 
the presiding deity of Multan, a circumstance that intimates 
a Scythian and Non-Aryan origin. The Ballas are probably 
identical with the Aullas whom we have mentioned above. 
The Kathi of Kathiawar, who as Kathei fought against 
the great Macedonian, claim to be descended from the 
Ballas. 

The name of the Balla Rajas reappears in a different 
form at a later period in Mysore as the well-known Ballalas. 

Many places, all over India, still preserve the name of 
the Ballas. I reserve this subject for a later chapter, but 
mention here only such places as Belgawu or Baliagrama, - 
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Ballasamudran, Ballapallem, Ballapur, Mablésvar (Maha- 
balléévara), &c. 


Tue Buits. 


The Bhils are probably aborigines of Marwar. They 
live scattered over a great tract of country; they dwell so 
far north as the Aravalli Hills, and they are found in the 





69 See Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I, pp. 
112, 113: ‘‘ All the genealogists, ancient and modern, insert the Balla tribe 
among the Raj-culas. The dyrd, or blessing, of the bard is Tatta Mooltan ea 
rao (Princes of Tatta and Mooltan), indicative of their original abodes on the 
Indns. They lay claim, however, to descent from the Sooryavansi, and 
maintain that their great ancestor, Balla or Bappa, was the offspring of Lava, 
the eldest son of Ram; that their first settlement in Saurashtra was at the 
ancient Dhank, in more remote periods called Mongy Pottun ; and that, in 
conquering the country adjacent, they termed it Ballakhetr (their capital 
Balabhipoora), and assumed the title of Ballah-rae. Here they claim 
identity with the Ghelote race of Méwar : nor is it impossible that they may 
bea branch of this family, which long held power in Saurashtra. Before 
the Ghelotes adopted the worship of Mahadeo, which period is indicated in 
their annals, the chief object of their adoration was the sun, giving them 
that Scythie resemblance to which the Ballas have every appearance of 
claim. The Ballas on the continent of Saurashtra on the contrary, assert 
their origin to be Induvansa, and tbat they are the Balica-pootras, who were 
the ancient lords of Arore on the Indus. . . The Cattis claim descent from 
the Ballas ; an additional proof of northern origin, and strengthening their 
right to the epithet of the bards ‘ Lords of Moolthan and Tatta.” The Ballas 
were of sufficient consequence in the thirteenth century to make incursions 
on Mewar, and the first exploit of the celebrated Rana Hamir was his killing 
the Balla chieftain of Choteela. The present chief of Dhank is a Balla, and 
the tribe yet preserves importance in the peninsula.” 

Read also ididem, pp. 216-219. ‘‘A work written to commemorats the 
‘‘reign of Rama Raj Sing opens with these words : ‘ In the west is Sooratdés, 
‘a country well known: the barbarians invaded it, and conquered Bhal- 
‘« ea-nath ; all fellin the sack of Balahhipoora, except the daughter of the 
<¢Pramara.? And the Sanderai roll thus commences: When the city of 
‘‘ Balabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded Ball, Sanderai, and 
‘¢Nadole in Mordur dés. These are towns yet of consequence . The 
‘tract about Balabhipoora and northward is termed Bhai, probably from 
‘‘the tribe of Balla.. The sun was the deity of this northern tribe... 
‘“The solar orb and its type, fire, were the chief objects of adoration of 
‘« Silladitya of Balabhipoora.’”? The Balarajas are also mentioned in the 
Asiutie Researches, vol. IX. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tod’s Travels in Western India, London, 1839, pp. 
147-149, contain the same information as above, to this is added the follow- 
ing: ‘The Balla pays adoration exclusively to the sun, and it is only in 
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deserts of Sind and Rajputana as well as in the woody and 
inaccessible gorges of Kandesh and Ahmedabad. 

The name of the Bhils occurs in various Sanskrit works, 
and also in Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66. He makes mention of 
the Phyllitai together with the Bettigot and Kandaloi. 

Instead of connecting the Phylita: with the Bhils, as 
Lassen first rightly proposed to do, Sir A. Cunningham 
prefers to derive the term Phyllitai from the Greek word 





‘¢ Saurashtra that temples to this orb abound ; so that religion, tradition as 
‘‘regards their descent, and personal appearance, all indicate an Indo-scy- 
“‘thic origin for this race, and in order to conceal their barbarian (mletcha) 
‘‘extraction, the fable of their birth from Rama may have been devised. 
‘<The city of Balabhi, written Wudleh in the maps, and now an inconsider- 
‘‘able village, was said to be twelve coss, or fifteen miles, in circumference. 
‘¢From its foundations, gigantic bricks, from one and-a-half to two feet in 
‘‘length, are still dug; but of this hereafter. Enough has been said to 
‘¢trace the origin of the Balhara of the Arabian travellers, the Baleokouras 
‘¢ of Ptolemy ; for, even in the second century, it had claims to the attention 
‘‘ of the royal geographer of Egypt.’’ See ibidem, pp. 156, 159-169, where 
Colonel Tod discusses the Arabic accounts of the Balhara princes of India. 
On page 160 he says: ‘‘ We may remark npon this description, first, of the 
‘‘ title Balhara, that it was derived from Balld-cé-Raé, whose ancient capital 
‘was Balabhipoor, on whose site Ptolemy has placed a Byzantium.” I 
also derive Balhara from Balla Raja, the word Baila having undergone the 
change, which I have explained on pp. 71 and 72. Though Colonel Tod 
gives abovethe right explanation, he called these rulers on p. 145 ‘‘ Balhara, or 
more correctly Balha-raes, exalted kings.’’ The Arabic travellers, especially 
Ibn Khurdadba and Al Idrisi, styled these monarchs and interpreted their 
name Balhara as meaning king of kings, and the late Mr. Edward Thomas, of 
numismatic reputation, explained it to signify Bara Rai, great king or lord 
paramount of the time being. Compare ahout this subject ‘‘ The History of 
India,’’ edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. M. Elliot by Professor 
John Dowson, vol. I, pp. 3-5, 9, 13, 21, 24, 86, 87, 261 and 354-358, which 
latter passage contains a great deal of information on this subject. The 
Relution des Voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans U Inde et ala 
Chine, par M. Reinaud; Paris, 1845, should be also consulted. 

Colonel Tod devotes a special chapter to Balabhi in his Travels in 
Western India, pp. 268-271. ‘‘The name of tbis is now Balli, or Wullch . . 
Some interesting additions. .amply confirmed all I had recorded of it (Balabhi) 
from the Yutis of Balli and Sandera in Marwar, the descendants of those 
who were expelled on its sack in S. 300 (A.D, 214)’, Still, both books 
and tradition connect the tribe of Balla with the ancient sovereigns of 
Balabhi . The lord of Balla-khetra would, of course, be Bal-ca-rae, 
which doubtless originated the epithet, so often noticed, of tbe Balhara 
princes . Not far from Bulabhi, there is a spot still sacred to the pilgrim, 
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dudrov, leaf, and to assign to it the meaning of Jleaf-clad. 
This expression, according to Sir Alexander, appropriately 
describes the Gonds, though parna, leaf, is used only in 
connection with the Sabaras, as he himself admits when 
referring to them. There is no objection to his explaining 
parna by “leaf-clad,” though it can also signify “‘leaf-eating.”’ 
In fact I prefer to a certain extent the former interpretation 
of parna. But asthe Phylitai are mentioned by Ptolemy as a 





and connected with the grand national epic, the Mahabharat, called 
Bheemnath, where there is a fountain, whose waters, in past days, were of 
miraculous efficacy, and on whose margin is a temple to Siva, which attracts 
votaries from all quarters. The origin of this spot is referred to the adventures 
of the Pandua brothers, and their wanderings in exiie amongst the forests of 
Berat, which tradition places in this very regivn, and its capital, Beratgurh, 
is held to he the more modern, but still interesting Dholka, included in Balla. 
khetra, and affording fresh and almost superabundant testimony to the 
veracity of the ancient chronicles of Méwar, which state Balabhi, Beratgurh, 
and Gurh-Gajni to have been the three chief cities, which owned their sway 
on their expulsion from the ‘‘land of the Sauras.’’ The era of Balabhi, which 
is identical with the Gupta era, begins, according to the correct statement of 
Albirani, in A.D. 333. The Balabhi grants are dated between the years 207 
and 447 of the Gupta era. (See Colonel Ted’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I, 
801. and Travels in Western India, p. 218, and in the Indian Antiguary, vols. 
XI, pp. 241, 305—9; XV., pp. 189, 273, 385; XVI, p. 147; the researches 
of Dr. Hultzsch, Prof Bihler, and Mr. Fleet). Balabhi was visited by Hiven 
Tsiang about 640 A.D. ‘‘On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhulwarra became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, endured 
until the fourteenth, when the title of Bal-ca-rae became extinct.’’ (Tod’s 
Travels in Western India, p. 214.) 

Ptolemy mentions, V1I, 1. 83 ‘Imméovpa, Baoirctov Badedxovpou,’ for which 
Willberg in his cdition of Ptolemy substitutes Badepxav’pov. This is the 
passage to which Colonel Tod has referred above in his Travels on p. 149, and 
which is mentioned also in his 4Azmnais, vol. I, p. 213. Chr. Lassen speaks in 
his Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. III, pp. 179, 185, and 186 of this passage, 
and places this Hippokura in the south: ‘‘ Die Stadftmussin der Nahe des 
‘‘ jetzigen Mulkher gelegen haben . . Nur so viel lasst sich, ohne Besorgniss uu 
“ irren, behaupten, dass dem Siripolemios die nérdlichern, dem Baleokuros 
‘die stidlichern Gebiete unterworfen waren.’’ I conjecture that the word 
Baila is contained in Baleokira as well as in Balerkara, and if the latter is 
accepted as «a reading, the r must indicate the title of Raja or Rao. 

About Balabhi consult ‘‘ Notes on the Ancient City of Balabhipurs,”’’ 
by Mr. B. A. R. Nicholson, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XIII, pp. 146-163. Read also the articles on this suhject by the ahove men- 
tioned scholars, and those of the late Mr. J. Fergusson, and Professor R. Gopal 
Bhandarkar, in the Indian Antiquary, vols. I, 111, 1V, V, VI, VI, IX, XI, 

il 
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separate tribe distinguished from the Kandaloi, both cannot 
be merged into one, nor can Phyillitai be taken as a Greek 
word, for Ptolemy does not use Greek expressions instead 
of, or among other, Indian proper names without tendering 
an explanation for such an unusual proceeding. Phyllitui, 
moreover, does not occurin Greek in the sense suggested by 
Sir A. Cunningham. 

The passage in Ptolemy has no connection whatever with 
the Sabaras.”° 


XII, X1V, XVand XVI. Professor Buhler especially has by his publication 
and translation of a considerable number of Balabhi grants considerably 
contributed to the elucidation of this hitherto dark passage in Indian history. 

Compare also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s remarks in the Archeological 
Survey of India, vol. I], pp. 338-35: ‘* We know also that both the Balas 
and the Kathi of the present day pay special adoration to tbe sun, which 
was the chief deity of Multan, from the earliest times down to the reign 
of Aurangzih, by whose orders the idol is said to have been destroyed. It 
seems probable therefore that the Balas may be the same tribe as the Malli 
or Mali of Alexander’s historians, as the interchange of the letters 4 and 
m, which is of frequent occurrence in most languages, was very common in 
the Macedonian dialect.’” Compure about Jfu/tan, vol. V, pp. 114-1386 of 
the Archeological Survey of India ; and abont the golden statue of the Sun, 
H. M. Elliot’s History of India, vol. I, pp. 11, 23, 27, 35, 82, 205 and 469. 

The remark about the Macedonian dialect is misleading, as the Greek 
historians mention the Malloi, and as the change of m into d is in this 
instance of Indian origin. 

7 The Pardsarapaddhati mentions the Bhils, Pulindas, Pullas, Mallas and 
others in the following lines: 


Pulinda-Meéda-Bhillasca Pull6 Mallasca Dhavakah, 
Kundakard Dokhalé va Mrtapo Hastipas tatha ; 
Eté vai Tivarajjatah kanyayam Brahmanasya ca. 


See Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66; ‘‘Mept 8¢ thy Navayovvay @uAAtra: Kal Bytrrynl, 
év ofs KdvSador wey wapdh Tovs buAAitas Kal Tov wotaudy.”’ See Sir A. Cun- 
ningham in the Archeological Survey of India, vol. IX, p. 151: ‘In his 
‘« (Ptolemy’s) day the large district at the head of the Nanaguna, or Tapti 
‘¢ River, was occupied by the Kondali or Gondali, a name which has been 
‘¢ penerally identified with that of the Gonds. But their country is described 
‘Cag pars Phullitarum, the Phullitae themselves being placed more to the 
‘‘north. Itake this name to be a pure Greek one, duAAe:ral, descriptive 
‘cof the ‘leaf-clad’ aborigines. Varaha Mihira notices the Parna-Sabaras, 
‘+ or ‘leaf-clad Sauras’ ; and we know that the Juangs of the present day 
‘+ still preserve this primitive costume. I believe, therefore, that there may 
‘have been Parna Gaudas, or ‘leaf-clad Gonds,’ in the time of Ptolemy, 
‘sand that these are the people intended by his Phullitae-Gondah.”’ 
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The Mars of Ajmere resemble the Bhils, and these again 
are not dissimilar to the Parheyas and Khonds. The Bhils 





This opinion does not appear to coincide with that expressed by Sir A. 
Cunningham in vol. XXI, p. 93: ‘‘ Still further to the south Ptolemy places 
‘‘the Phullitae and the Kondali, whose country is described as Pars Phulli- 
‘“¢arum. Phullitae I take to be a Greek name descriptive of the Varna 
** Savaras, or ‘leaf-clad Savaras,’ one of the most powerful of the aboriginal 
‘‘races in the early centuries of the Christian era. Their only town was 
‘¢ Agara, which may perhaps be identified with Sagar.” In H.T.Colebrooke’s 
edition cf Amarakdga, Serampore, 1825, p. 252, note}, we read: savarah or 
patrasavarah, wearing feathers (a peacock’s tail, &c.). A. Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs’ French edition contains on p. 233 the same remark. In Béthlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch, vol. TV, p. 417, stands patrasavara, ‘‘ ein 
mit Federn sich schmiickender Savara.”’ Brhatsamhita, XIV, 10, mentions 
the Purikadasdrndh with saha nagnaparnasabaraih; and Béthlingk calls 
ébidem, p. 574 the Parnasavara, von Blattern lebende Savara, i.e., Savaras, 
who live on leaves; the term occurs also in Markandéya Purana. Some take 
Parna as the name of a people; eg., Mr. N. Chidambaram Iyer, who 
translates this passage: Nagna, Parna and Sabara. It is possible that in this 
place three different tribes are enumerated, the Magna (naked), the Parpa 
and the Sabara: for if two tribes, the Nagna-gabava and Parna-sabara, 
i.e. the ‘“‘naked Sabara’’ and the ‘ leaf-Sabara,’’ are only mentioned, 
in order to prevent any doubt on this subject, any other mode of expression 
would have been preferable to the use of the compound in the Instrumental 
Plural, i.e., to nagnaparnasabaraih. I ought also not omit to mention that 
the Sabarah occur ten times in the Brhatsamhitd, but only once in the quoted 
place in connection with either nagna or parna. To these remarks I join 
General Sir A. Cunningham’s comments as contained in his 17th vol. pp. 127, 
128: “I think it probable that Colebrooke’s reading of Patra Savaras is 
‘‘ erroneous, a8 Varéha Mihira gives the name of Parga Savara, or leaf-clad 
«‘Savaras. Wardha places in the south-east quarter, in the territory of the 
‘< aborigines, the Purikas, the Dasimas, the *‘ naked Sabaras, and the Parna 
‘¢ Sabaras,’’ and in the south the Sawris and Kirnas. The commentator, 
‘‘ however, takes these two names as one, or Saurt-Hirnas, who are probably 
‘‘ the people of Hwen Tsang’s Kirna-Suvarna, Professor Kern thinks that 
‘the Parna Savaras are ‘manifestly the Phyllitae of Ptolemy,’ and he ex- 
‘¢ plains the name as ‘ feeding upon leaves.’ But, as we know that the Juangs, 
‘‘a cognate race, still wear leaves, it seems to me more probable that the 
‘term means ‘ leaf-clad.’ In other places Varaha speaks of the ‘ Savara 
‘‘gavages,’ (IX, 15), the ‘savage Sabaras and Pulindas’ (IX, 29), and 
<¢ of various tribes of Sadara savages (XXXII, 15). This last notice must 
‘refer to more than the two tribes of Nagna Sabaras, or ‘Naked Suvaras, 
‘Sand Parna Savaras, or ‘ Leaf-clad.’ Both Amara and Varaha date about 
«A.D, 550.” 

To my previousremarks, I only add that the term pvAd‘rai, as used by 
Ptolemy, cannot apply to the Sabaras, who are mentioned by him Vi, 1, 80 
near the Ganges ; that a word guvAAciraf does, I believe, not occur in Greek, 
though puaairns (m) and pvadiris (f) are used in the sense of pvAAwvos, made of 
leaves ; that the Phyllitae are distinguished by Ptolemy from the Kandaloi, 
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being mostly mountaineers, are called in Kanarese Koracaru 
or Kuruciyar, and a Bhil woman or Koravafji is known in 
Sanskrit as Bhilla stiri or Parvatéyi.”’ Koravanji is also the 
name of a girl whom Arjuna is said to have married when 
he stayed in the Ratrataka forest.’ 


Cairns, cromlechs and stone platforms testify on the tops 
of hills to the presence of the Bhils. Clay horses are, as in 
Southern India, dedicated to the gods. If images of horses 
are deposited near or on the tops of hills, the souls of the 
dead are supposed to shorten their journey to heaven by 
using them. 


Though of a wild and unmanageable disposition and 
much addicted to thieving, the Bhils can, when they have 
once been won by kind and just treatment, be easily turned 
into useful and trustworthy servants, soldiers, and land 
labourers. Some of their villages show superior cultivation. 
In Nimar and elsewhere they fill the post of hereditary 


and that both cannot be regarded as one nation ‘‘ Phyllitae-Gondali” (IX, 
p- 151) or as ‘‘ leaf-clad Savaras’’ (XXI, p. 93); that the country of the Kond- 
ali is not by Ptolemy described as Pars Phalliturwn; and that the Sabaras 
are in the Brhatsamhita, IX, 15, 29, and XXXII, 15, not respectively called 
‘‘ Savara savages,’ ‘‘savage Sabaras and Pulindas,’’ and of ‘‘ various 
tribes of Sabara savages,’’ for we find there in the text drikdfichabarasudran 
(IX, 15), sabarapulindapradhramsakare (UX, 29) and Tangana- Kalinga-Vanga- 
Dravidth Sabardsca naikavidhah, the Sabaras mentioned, but nowhere as 
Sabara savages. The Séhitya Darpana mentions the different dialects, by 
whom they should be spoken, and indicates that the language of the Abhiras 
and Sabaras should he used by those who gain their living by wood and 
leaves; i.e, most probably by wood-cutting and leaf-gathering (Abhivi 
Savari capi kasthapatropajivisu). We meet here the Sabaras in connection 
with patra. 

Bishop Caldwell advocates in his Comparative Grammar the derivation of 
Bhil from bil, arrow, as he says on p. 464: ‘ Bhillas, probably Billas, from 
the Dravidian vii, bi/, a bow, bowmen.’’ The Bettigoi are also called Bittoi, 
Bittioi, and Bittigoi. Compare Lassen, vol. I, p. 113 (88), and Sherring, 
vol. II, p. 128-9, 284, 291-300, 326; ITI, 81-84. 

™ See Dalton, pp. 264, 284, 430 and 439. Compare also ‘« An Account 
of the Maiwar Bhils,’’ by Mr. T. H. Hendley, Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 
XLIV, pp. 347-388. 

” The marriage is mentioned in a Kanarese hallad. A commentary of 
the Bharatacampa goes also by the name of Koravardmiyam. 
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watchmen, as the Mhars and Holeyas do in other parts of 
India. 

The chiefs of the Bhils are known as Bhilldlas. Some 
Bhil chiefs have assumed the title of Nayak or Naick, as the 
Pallis and Mahars have done. The founder of the Yadava 
Dynasty of Dévagiri bore the name of Biillama, which word 
I have previously explained. This Bhillama is also called 
Bhillamanrpa, and Balanrpa, and Bellam. 

Colonel Tod names Budla as the progenitor of the Bhils.” 


Tue Putinpas. 


Not only in their name but also in their habits and 
eustoms do the Pallar, Pulayar and their kindred tribes 








78 See Mr. T. H. Hendley’s Account of the Maiwdar Bhils, vol. 44, p. 347, 
ff.: ‘In the hilly tracts, the erection of cairns, usually on hill tops; the 
adoption of Shiva and his consort as symbols of the powers of terror and 
darkness ; the construction of stone platforms on which stand blocks smeared 
with red paint ; the sacrifice of animals and tradition of human oblations; 
the use of effigies of the horse are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 
Piles of loose stones, . . ormere platforms, are erected on the summits of high 
hills, . . on these are arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images 
of the horse. J have seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near 
Khairwara, four feet in diameter and as many deep, filled with these 
images, each of which was ahout four inches in length .. The common 
explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as follows :—Heaven 
is supposed to be but a short distance from earth, but the souls of the dead 
have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, which can be avoided 
to some extent during life hy ascending high hills, and there depositing 
images of the horse—which in addition to reminding the gods of the work 
already accomplished, serve as chargers upon which the soul may ride a 
stage to bliss. . . The Bhil is an excellent wood-man, knows the shortest 
cuts over the hills; can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest 
crags withont slipping or feeling distressed. . . Though robbers, and 
timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the men are brave when trusted, 
and very faithful; they have heen looked upon by the Rajpiats as wild 
beasts to be hunted down as vermin, and are now only beginning to feel 
themselves men. . History proves them always to have been faithful to 
their nominal Rajptit sovereigns, especially in their adversity. The Bhil 
is a merry soul loving a jest.’”? About the Bhils read the account of Mr. 
W.I. Sinclair in the Indian Antiguary, vol. IV, pp. 336-338. 

Colonel Tod mentions Bzila on the first table of his Avnals. In the IV 
Appendix to the same volume on p. 802 Pulinda-Dévi is explained as the 
goddess of the Bhil trihe. 

With respect to the Naick title in use among the Bhils, see Dr. Wilson’s 
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resemble the ancient Pulindas, who lived in olden times in 
various districts all over India. 


In the Aitaréya Brihmana the Pulindas, together with 
the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras,”4 and Matibas, are declared 
to be the offspring of the cursed elder sons of Visvamitra, 
while, according to another tradition, they were descended 
from the dark-skinned, flat-nosed, and dwarfish Nisada, who 
had been produced by rubbing the thigh of the corpse of the 
impious king Véna. ‘The Pulindas are frequently mentioned 
in the classical language of India as well as in those of 
Europe. The Ramayana fixes their abode in different parts 
of Northern and Southern India. They are found on the 
banks of the Indus, and even in Ceylon;” in Central India 
they occupied extensive tracts and dwelt among the Bhils, 
Sabaras, and Gonds in such a manner that the one are often 
mistaken for the other. The Mahabharata, Visnu-, Bhaga- 
vata-, Padma-, and other Puranas, the Brhatsamhita and 
various works contain repeated allusions to them, and Ptolemy 
introduces them by the name of Pulindai agriophagoi,’® or 





Indian Caste, vol. I, p. 99: ‘* The word Nak, the contraction of Néyak, is 
the common epithet (of respect) used by the lowly Mahars of the Maratha 
country. From the abundance of Né@ks connected with the Bhills of the 
Baria jungles, east of Baroda, they are called Nakadas.”” Compare also 
Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, p. 299: ‘ The territories of 
Baria and Chota Oodepoor, in Rewa Kanta, were infested by a class of 
Bheels, known as Naikras, of peculiarly savage and predatory habits.’’ 
Consult also Indian Antiquary, vol. III, p. 208, on Nakara; Nayak ; 
Nayko. 

74 IT quote here the derivation of the word Sabara proposed by 
General Sir Alex. Cunningham, Archeological Survey of India, vol. XVII, 
p. 113: ‘* The origin of the name of Sevara must be sought for outside the 
‘“‘Janguage of the Aryas. In Sanskrit Swrwra simply means a ‘corpse.’ 
‘‘From Herodotus, however, we learn that the Scythian word for an ‘axe’ 
‘‘ was Sagaris,; and as g and v are interchangeable letters, Sarar is the same 
‘“word as Sagar. It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to infer that the 
‘‘ tribes, who were so called, took their name from their habit of carrying 
‘faxes. Now it isone of the striking peculiarities of the Savaras that they 
‘‘are rarely seen without an axe in their hands.’’ 

1° See Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. II, p. 101, 469. 

“© TlovAtvda: aypiopayo:; Ptol., VII, 1, 64. 
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raw flesh and wild fruits eating Pulindas, as living north of 
the present Barok. 


On Purana, Punastya, Putomay, &c. 


The previously mentioned names of Pulaha, Pudastya, 
Puléman, &c., bear in their first two syllables Pula a strange 
resemblance to the name of the Pudayar and Pulindas. Sans- 
krit grammarians generally connect the names of these 
Saints with the root pul, to be great, and the word Pudastya 
is also derived from pulas, standing for puras. These deri- 
vations, however, appear too artificial.” 

Pulastya is said to be the father of Agastya and Vigravas. 
Visravas had four sons, Kubéra by Idavida (or Iavila) 
and Ravana, Kumbhakarna, and Vibhisana by Késini. The 
saintly civiliser of Southern India, Agastya, is thus, as pre- 
viously noticed, very closely indeed related to the chief of 
the hated Raksasas, being in fact the uncle of Ravana, the 
god-despising king of Lanka. While Ravana conquered 
India and reduced the gods to abject subjection, from which 
they were only rescued by Visnu appearing as Balarama, his 
uncle Agastya waged war with the demons and advised 
Rama how to subdue the Raksasas. Similar family discords 
assisted Rama in his warfare against Kavana and Bali, 
whose respective brothers Vibhisana and Sugriva joined 
Rama. 

While Ravana is regarded with horror by the Brah- 
mans, Rdavanabhét, a Vedic work on Phonetics, is ascribed to 
this Raksasa. His memory is still cherished by the Jains. 





77 Compare the remarks of the Rev. F. Kittel on the root pulai, pule, pole 
and on Pulaha and Pulastya in the Indian <Antiquary, vol. VIII (1879), 
pp. 60, 51. Though I arrived at my conclusions previously to my reading 
Mr. Kittel’s suggestive article, I admit his priority in this respect and gladly 
quote his opinion: ‘‘ The Pallava . . and the Pallavaka, a libertine, a gallant, 
‘Ido not hesitate to connect with Foleya ; and who knows whether the 
‘ancient Pallava dynasty was not a dynasty of certain Poleyas when still a 
‘* powerful tribe.”’ 
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It is also curious that Ravana is esteemed and acknowledged 
by pious Pandits as a learned man, and is supposed to have 
been the author of a Telugu Grammar.” 

Though the Raksasas are described in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere as horrible monsters both physically and 
morally, it appears that the condition of being a Raksasa 
depended more upon the sins committed by an individual or 
by his progenitors than upon the accident of birth. If 
this be admitted, the phvsical monstrosities ascribed to the 
Raksasas must be regarded as the exaggerated creations of 
a morbid and hostile imagination. 


Even the Ramayana.extols the beauty and grandeur of 
Lanka, its architectural splendour, and the efficiency of its 
administration. This latter was so excellent, that no thief 
dared to pick up any valuable thing lost in its streets. 
The enemies of Rama could hardly, therefore, have been so 
rude and uncivilised as they are generally represented. 

The ancient historical capital of Ceylon went by the 
name of Pulastinagara.’® If Ravana is regarded as the king 
of Lanka, and perhaps also as the master of Southern India, 
and if the present Pulayar are admitted to be representa- 
tives of the aborigines, the startling similarity of the names 
Pulastya and Pulayan is at once explained. 

The relationship between the Paulastya Agastya and 
the Paulastya Ravana opens at all events a new and wide per- 
spective. Jt thus appears that the mind-born sons of Brahma 
should be taken asthe progenitors of all the different races 
of India, and that, as all men emanate from one common 
source, no vital difference is acknowledged to exist between 





78 Compare the Andhra Kaumudi in which the Ravaniya, the Telugu 
Grammar ascribed to Ravana, is repeatedly mentioned. 

” Mcgasthenes calls the Singhalese Palaiogonoi and the Periplus maris 
Frythret calls Ceylon Palaesimundu. See Lassen’s Ind. Alt., 1, p. 240 
2nd edition) ; compare also Mr.T.W. Rhys Davids in the Indian Antigquary, 
vol. II (1873), p. 286, on Pulastipura. 
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them at first. The degraded condition into which some sank 
was, therefore, due to subsequent events. 

The word Pula must be regarded as a corruption of Palla. 
This change from @ to u is easily accounted for. Not only 
is the letter ¢ changed into w, as in the Sanskrit pala which 
in ‘Tamil becomes pula, but the vowel « is often, especially in 
the North India, pronounced as «. 

It is even possible that the names of the demon J?rala, 
who was destroyed by Agastya, and of his son Balvala con- 
tain another reference to the original Pallas. At all events 
the similarity of the names of Pulaha, Pulastya, Puléman, 
&c., with that of the Pulayar, as well as the connection 
which the near relationship between the Sage Agastya and 
the Raksasa Ravana suggests as existing between the Brah- 
manical civiliser of Southern India and the representative 
ruler of the aborigines, should command in future researches 
the attention of the scholar, 


CHAPTER VI. 


On THE Pautiis, AGNIKULAS, PANpyas, VELLALAR, &c. 
The Agnikulas. 


Another portion of the aboriginal South-Indian popula- 
tion is represented by the Puaflis. The Pallis form at this 
moment on the whole a highly respectable class, living partly 
as agriculturists in the country and partly as citizens in towns. 
They belong to the caste of the Vanniyar (eer eflun). 
The word Vanniyan is generally derived from the Sanskrit 


nnn eee 

80 This caste includes also the Anuppar, Bailagar, Devadigar, Kallar, 
Maravar, Masadikar, Bantar, Muppar, Nattambadis, Padaiyaccis, Pariva- 
rams, Sudras, Uppiliyar, Udayar and Vanniyar. According to the last Census 
Report the Pallis number 1,300,733 souls, of whom 1,295,049 live in the 
Madras Presidency, which number is only exceeded by the Shanar with 
2,028,546, of whom 1,478,660 dwell also in Madras, by the Vellalar with 
1,683,100, and by the Pariahs with 3,223,938 persons, and the whole of the 
other unclassified population consisting of 3,934,990 individuals. The 
last two figures refer to the Madras Presidency alone. 


12 
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Vahni, fire. Agni, the god of fire, is connected with the 
regal office, as kings hold in their hands the firewheel or 
Agnéyacakra, and the Vanniyar urge in support of their 
name the regal descent they claim, for they contend that the 
Pandya kings belonged to their race. In the north of India 
four races—the Cauhdn, Calukya (Solanki), Pramdra, and 
Parthara—sinilarly claim to originate from Agni, and are 
called Agnihkulas. 


The existence of these Fire-races, Agnikula or Vahnikula 
(Vanniyan), in North and South Indiais a remarkable fact. 
No one can refuse to a scion of a Non-Aryan warrior tribe the 
title of Rajaputra, but in so doing we establish at once Aryan 
and Non-Aryan Rajaputras or Rajputs. The Vanniyan of 
South India may be accepted as a representative of the Non- 
Aryan Rajput element. Yet, if we thus admit a Turanian 
element among the Rajputs, the question arises, how far does 
it extend ? The modern Rajputs of Northern India are in 
most cases the offspring of mixed parentage, for even Aryan 
warriors of pure extraction did not scorn in bye-gone times 
to take as wives by peaceful or violent means the alien 
daughters of the soil.®! 


The legend goes that after Paragurama had swept tho 
Ksatriya race from the surface of the earth, ignorance and 
infidelity began to spread again in the land, and the Brah- 
mans were prevented by impious races—Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas—from fulfilling their sacred rites. Vasistha, or 
according to others his great rival Visedmitra, took compas- 
sion on the oppressed, and with Indra, Brahma, Siva, Visnu 
and the other gods repaired to the Agnikunda, #.e., the hollow 
which contained the consecrated fire, on Mount Adu, the 
celebrated peak of Rajasthan. There the hermits prayed 
and purified the fire fountain with the sacred water of the 
Ganges. Indra first formed a figure of grass and sprinkling on 


61 Compare pp. 45 and 46 on the genealogies of the Rajputs. 
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it the water of lifo, cried : “Mar, Mar” “Slay, Slay,” and the 
Paraméra, the killer of euemies, appeared. Abu Dhar and 
Ujjain were assigned to him as his territory. Brahma instilled 
his essence into the second image, and throwing it into the 
pit, Ca/uk or Sdlanki appeared with a sword in one hand, 
the Véda in the other, and a noose round his neck. He 
received Anhalpur. Siva formed the third figure, and Pari- 
hara rose as an ill-favored black figure armed witha bow. He 
stumbled and was placed as a guardian at the temple gates, 
Nine places of the desert, Marusthalam, were assigned to him. 
Visnu formed Caturbhuja Cauhan, who appeared like him 
Jour-armed, 1n each arm carrying a peculiar weapon. He 
received Macdrati Nagari. These were the ancestors of the 
Agnikulas who destroyed the demon races, and of all the 
thirty-six royal races the four Agnikulas rank highest, ac- 
cording to “ Chand, the great bard of the Chohans.” ® This 
creation ‘‘ is dated so far back as the opening of the second 
“ace of the Hindus” (Tod, tbhidem, p. 442). Cauhan chro- 





8 See for this account Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. II, pp. 440, ff. Visedmitra 
is here mentioned as the presiding priest, while in the first volume, p. 95, 
Vasistha fills this place: ‘‘ From the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, but 
he had not a warrior's mien. The Brahmins placed him as guardian of the 
gate, and thence his name, Prithiha-dwara (portal or door (dwar) of the earth ; 
contracted to Prithihara and Purihara). A second issued forth, and being 
formed in the palm (chaloo) of the hand was called Chalooka. A third ap- 
peared and was named Pramara (the first striker). He had the blessing of the 
Rics, and with the others went against the demons, but they did not prevail. 
Again Vasistha, seated on the lotus, prepared incantations ; again he called 
the gods to aid: and as he poured forth the libation, a figure arose, lofty in 
stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyes rolling, breast expanded, fierce, 
terrific, clad in armour, quiver filled, a bow in one hand and a brand in the 
other, quadriform (chatooranga), whence his name Chohan (chatoor or cha, 
‘four’; Anga, body’).’’ About Canhdn, see Elliot’s Sup. Glossary, vol. I, 

. 63, ff. 

: The discrepancies between these two legends are considerable, not only 
so far as the presiding priests are concerned, but also with respect to the order 
of creation, and because in the description given in the text the gods them- 
selves take part inthe creation. Caluka or culuka signifies a hollowed hand to 
hold water. Colonel Tod assigns (II, p. 441), as above stated, the nondngul 
Marusthali,or ‘nine habitations of the desert’ to Parihara, while he had 
previously (vol. I, p. 91) allotted the No-hote Maroosthulli to Pramara. 
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nicles mention Aja as the founder of A/meve, the mountain of 
Aja. Tradition connects Candragupta with the Mfort branch 
of the Pramaras.  Uyjay/n?, the capital of Vikramaditya, is 
assigned to them, and Bhéja Raja, at whose court the Nine 
Gems are said to have flourished, belonged to the Pramara 
tribe. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the fortunes of these 
celebrated clans; they are only of interest in this inquiry 
in so far as a connection might be established between the 
Agnikula of the North and the Vanniyar of the South. 

Lassen regards the derivation of the name Pramdra from 
Paranira in the sense of kille, of enemies as suspicious and 
ascribes it to a later period.*? Colonel Tod says: “ that 
“these races, the sons of Agni, were but regenerated, and 
“converted by the Brahmins to fight their battles, the 
‘‘ clearest interpretation of their allegorical history will dis- 
‘“close,and . . warrants our asserting the Agniculas to be 
‘ of this same race, which invaded India about two centuries 
‘before Christ.’”—(Vol. I, p. 90.) No matter whether 
Colonel Tod’s reasoning and conclusion are right or wrong, 
one can agree with him so far as the Non-Aryan origin of 
the Agnikulas is concerned. 

As has previously been stated, mention is made by 
Ptolemy, VII, 1, 70, of the Poruaroi (ITwpovapor), a name 
which Lassen thinks is derived from Pramara.** I believe 
that Lassen is mistaken on this point. I prefer to explain 
the m asa modification of an original r, as, e.g., in Vellama 
for Pallava, and to suggest Parardra as the original form 
of Paramara. 





83 See Lassen’s rd. Alterth., III, p. 572: ‘‘Da sein Name sonst Prdmdra 
lautet, must jene Erklarung des Namens als eine willkuhrliche Dichtung 
gelten.’’ 

44 See Lassen, i4:dem, IIT, p. 150: ‘* Von den Porvaroi habe ich schon fri- 
her temerkt, dass ihr Name hochst wahrscheinlich aus dem bekannten, sich 
Pramdra nennenden Geschlechte der Rajaputra enstellt ist, welcher in der 
Volkssprache Punvar lautct und in dieser Form weiter von Pramara entfernt 
ist, als Porvuya.”’ 
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I have already connected the Paravari of the Maratha 
country with the Poruaroi of Ptolemy, and eventually with 
the Pariahs of Southern India. Others identify the Péruaroi 
with the Pariharas. Whichever derivation is right, we can- 
not be far wrong, if we regard the connection between the 
Péruaroi and the Paravar and Pariahs as established, mainly 


in consequence of the identity between the Marathi Paravari 
and the Mahars.* 


One of the 15 sub-divisions of the South-Indian Vanniyar 
is called Parivéram, which name, if not of Sanskrit origin, 
may likewise be considered as a connecting link between the 
northern and southern Paravari. 


Under these circumstances the terms Pramdra and Pari- 
hara can be traced to an ancient Dravidian souree and 
associated with the Paradas and similar names. Dr. Fr. 
Buchanan has, as I have quoted, proposed to connect the 
Pariharas with the Bhars. 


No doubt most of the Rajputs are easily distinguishable 
from other Hindus by their proud bearing, fine figure and 
lighter complexion, but these peculiarities do not necessarily 
point to an Aryan origin, for such varieties in outward 
appearance are found in all large nations which contain 
different classes and ranks. The Turcomans of Western 
Asia, the Osmanli Turks and the Magyars of Hungary, 
who are not Aryans, count among the finest races. If the 
origin of the Agnikulas throughout India can be eventually 
proved as Non-Aryan, a very important historical fact will 





85 Archeological Survey of India, vol. 1X, p. 5. ‘' The Porudri, who are 
‘very probably the same people as the Parihars;’’ 2bidem, vol. XXI, Dos 
‘To the south of the Bolingae, Ptolemy places the Porwari with their three 
‘towns, named Bridama, Tholobana, and Malaita. ‘The people I take to be 
“the Parihar Rajputs, who have occupied this part of the country from a 
‘‘ very early date.’’—Mr. McCrindle says in his Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, p. 164: ‘‘ Porouaroi (Pérvaroi):—This is the famous race of 
the Pauravas, which, after the time of Alexandcr, was all predominant in 
Rajasthana under the name of the Pramaras.” 
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have been ascertained. New researches have shown that the 
Aryan population in India is very limited in numbers, and 
that even admitting all Brahmans to be of pure Aryan origin, 
this highest caste counts according to the last census only 
13,693,439 members against a grand total of 252,541,210.% 


On THE PALLIS. 


A feeling of superiority has of late re-asserted itself 
among the Pallis. The Madras Census Report of 1871 states: 
“ The Vurnias or Pullies are the great agricultural laboring 
“class of the southern districts. Before the British occu- 
‘pation of the country, they were slaves to the Vellalar 
‘‘and Brahman cultivators; but a large number of them 
“are now cultivators on their own account, or else work the 
“‘lands of the higher castes, on a system of sharing half 
“the net produce with the proprietor.” *’ With the return 





86 See Madras Census Report of 1881, vol. I, pp. 103-105. ‘It will also be 
‘‘unnecessary here to go over the old discussion as to how far the caste system 
‘‘ of Southern India is of Aryan origin. It may be safely accepted that the 
‘‘ mass of the people are not Aryan; that indeed none of them are Aryan, 
‘« except the Brahmans, probahly not all of these, for there are several classes 
‘¢or sub-divisions of Brahmans of more or less hazy origin. All the rest of 
‘‘the so-called Hindus may, if they please, call themselves Shidras, but they 
‘are in fact a Dravidian or Turanian or Scythian people, who have adopted 
‘Cin avery highly-developed form, the Aryan caste system, whose germs are 
‘< found in the four caste system of Menu... Of late years, castes have been 
“30 infinitely multiplied that, even if there were any recognised principle of 
“ precedence, the reances of rank would be so slight, that the places of the 
‘‘ several castes could not be distinguished. But there is no such principle. 
‘« Except the members of the admittedly degraded and depressed castes, each 
‘¢ Shadra thinks, or professes to think, his caste better than his neighbour’s. 
‘<The Shanar claims to be Rajput. The Kammalaand Pattnul growl that, if 
‘‘they had their rights, they would be recognised as Brahmans. But in this 
‘‘ matter, as in the matter of occupation, modern innovation has had its effect. 
‘‘ Wealth means social pre-eminence in the India of 1881, nearly as much as 
‘6j¢ doesin England. AShadra millionaire cannot be made a Brahman, but 
‘¢he can purchase the services of Brahmans. A Brahman cannot eat with 
‘him; but this is the Brahman’s loss, for the millionaire’s rice is fair and 
‘* his ghee unexceptionable.”’ 

8’ The Madras Census Report, vol. I, p. 157, continues: ‘‘ Others are 
simply Jabourers, and many of them, by taking advances from thcir 
employers, are still practicully serfs of the soil, and unable to extricate 
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of self-esteem and independence the Pallis have not been 
backward in denying such a statement as the one just 
made concerning their alleged condition of seridom, and in 
urging their claims. They have thus lately presented to 
Government a petition in order to obtain certain concessions 
at Kancipuram, Sriratigam and Madras. They claim to be 
the descendants of Manimahamuni and, as what formerly 
belonged to them, demand the Dharmakartaship of the 
Ekarbbarésvarasvami-kovil in Kaficipuram, and the censor- 
ship over the nine classes of people there, including in it 
even the chiefs of the Itankai and Valankai, t.¢., of the 
left and right hand people. The Jétisatgrahasdra and the 
Jatibhédanil contain much valuable information on this topic, 
though no critical acumen has been exercised in arranging 
and verifying the evidence. 


It is very unfortunate that hardly any question of his- 
torical interest which concerns the various classes of the 
population of this country is considered with impartiality. 
Class interest and caste pride prevent unbiassed inquiries and 
even-balanced decisions. The relations of the various agri- 





themselves from the bondage of the landlord. In all respects, these people 
have the characteristica of aboriginal tribes. They are, as arule, a very dark- 
skinned race, but good field laborers, excellent farm servants, and cultivators. 
They abvund largely in the Tamil districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, 
The Vunnias, ike so many of the Sadra castes in the south, are stiiving to 
prove that their position in the caste system is a wrong one. In 1833 they 
attempted, in Pondicherry, to get a legal decision that they were not of a 
low caste ; but the administration refused to deal with the question, on the 
ground that the Hindu law did not refer to the Vunniay at all. There can be 
no doubt that when the aboriginal tribes ruled in South India, many Vunnias 
raised themselves to the position of Polygars, or independent chiets. The 
term Naick is usually affixed to the names of the Vunnias, and the Naicks of 
Madura and Tinnevelly were great men not very long ago. There are about 
thirty sub-divisions of the Pullies, named chiefly after apeln different occnpa- 
tions, but they may all eat together and some intermarry. ; The Census of 
1881, in vol. I, p. 104, says: “The Palli, once the Vellala gs slave, is still 
working on the soil as a laborer and often asa proprietor. But the work of 
divorce between occupation and caste has not only begun, but has advanced, 


and is advancing.”’ 
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cultural classes to one another are very strained, and the 
evidence which the one may supply with respect to the other 
should always be accepted with great caution. Thus the 
acrimonious dissensions which exist between the Pallis and 
Vellalar are a matter of deep regret, but they must be men- 
tioned here to explain why certain statements concerning 
both cannot be admitted in an historical inquiry, as they are 
unsupported by facts and are tainted by prejudice.® 


The investigation which I am now making is sine ira 
et studio, and I trust it will be accepted as such by those 
who come within its range. 


The difference which at an early stage divided the Pallar 
from the Pallis was, I believe, that the former confined 
themselves to the country, pdlayam, while the latter congre- 
gated mostly in villages and towns. These were named palh 
(Uueve9) or palli (uerof) in contradistinction to the country 
or Palaiyam (urteruo) in Tamil and palemu (axxo) in 
Telugu. The feudal chieftains were called after the country 
Poligars.*® ‘The bulk of the Pallas, who lived as agricultural 


8 Compare ‘‘ The Poyakharries versus Meerassidars, or the Revenue 
System of Madras,’”? by A. Venkatachella Naicker, p. 9. Again, in the third 
place, Mr. Place states that the Pullees were servants of the Brahmins. Any 
thing more untrue could not be stated. The Pullees or Vunneers were not 
the servants of the Brahmins. They were formerly the ruling race of a very 
large portion of Southern India. The potentates, Sharen, Cholen, and Paun- 
dian were all Vunneers, and all the southern and western Poligars and 
Zemindars are, even at the present time, Vunneers; andon p.12: In proof 
that the Pullees or Vunneers were the most powerful and most prevalent 
race in Southern India, there are the boundary stones which are marked with 
the Royal ‘‘ wheel of mandate’’ an ensign of the royal descent of the 
Vunneers; also the inscriptions on the temples of Conjeeveram and in fact 
on the muntapums and other sacred shrines throughout the Chingleput 
district. Whilst the Vellalars had the mark of a trident on their boundary 
stones, and the boundary stones of the agraharums bore the impression of 
a short Brahmin with an umbrella. 

Consult about the Sasanams concerning the Vanniyar Jdtisangrahuséra, 
pp. 272, 326, &e. 

89 Palaiyakkdran in Tamil and Pélegddu in Telugu. For Péalemu, 
encampment, baronial village, occurs in Telugu also the word J"elamz. 
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labourers in the country, were, like our rustics, peasants or 
boors, while the inhabitants of a village or small town (paJit, 
palli, palle, &c.), assuming the same name as the place they 
inhabited, became gradually urbane and polite citizens. 

The Pallis generally worship in temples dedicated to 
Dharmaraja. In these temples are found the images of 
Yudhisthira (or Dharmaraja) and of his four brothers Bhima, 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadéva, of Draupadi, of Krsna, and 
occasionally of Potaraja (also Poturdju in Telugu and Pétappa 
in Kanarese). The head of Iravat, the son of Arjuna and 
Ulapi, who, according to popular tradition, was killed on 
the day preceding the battle as an oblation to the battle-field, 
and whose head looked on the fight for eighteen days, is 
often exhibited on a pole during the festival. The Maha- 
bharata fixes the death of Iravat on the eighth day of the 
battle. A Palli is, as a rule, the pari or priest of the 
shrine. The above-mentioned Pdétardja is a rustic god 
revered especially in the Telugu, Kanarese, and Marathi 
districts, and his wives are known as Gangamma, Polakamma 
or Poléramma (the goddess of small-pox), &c. 

At the great annual festival in honor of Dharmaraja, or 
the local god or goddess, people walk over burning coals, 
in order to testify their purity of mind. 

The worship of Dharmaraja is very popular ; it is, per- 
haps, the most widely spread in this country. Over 500 
Dharmaraja temples exist in South-Arcot alone. The 
village goddess is occasionally called Draupadi, and, even 
where she has a name of her own, she is often merely a sub- 
stitute for the wife of the Pandavas. The popularity which 
the latter enjoy among the Jower classes of the inhabitants 
throughout India is very significant, inasmuch as it is in 
opposition to Rama, the favorite hero and divine represent- 


ee 

99 Compare the meaning of nagara and ndgaraka, citizen, polite, clever, 
from nagara, town, in Sanskrit ; with mwoArrixés from roAls in Greek ; and 
wrbanus from urbs in Latin. 


id 
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ative among the Brahmans. It is also remarkable that 
Brahmans have nothing to do with these temples. 

Some of the must celebrated remains in India are those 
found at the Seren Pagodas near Madras. Famous among 
these rock temples and rock sculptures of Mamallapuram or 
Mavallipuram are the Rathas or monolithic temples of the 
five Pandavas and of their wife Draupadi. Mamallapuram 
or Mavallipuram stands, I believe, for Mahadmallapuram or 
Muhapallipuram, that is, the town of the great Mallas or Pallis, 
both designations being almost identical. And even if 
Mahdvallipuram is to be regarded as connected with the name 
of the great king Bali, he himself, as J have previously 
endeavoured to show on pp. 14 and 15, should be looked 
upon as the representative of the Mallas or Pallas, Pallis 
and Pallavas. If we now associate the eult of the Pan- 
-davas with these relics at Mamallapuram and consider that 
the inhabitants of this town, the Mallas, worshipped those 
heroes as do their descendants even to-day, and that the 
Pallis are the piwaris of these deified persons at this moment, 
I believe that a relation has been sufficiently established 
between the Pandavas and the original inhabitants of this 
country.*! 


91 See in the Indian Antiguary, vol. Il, pp. 190 and 191, the article: 

4 Walking through Fire,’”’ by Mr. H. J. Stokes, M.C.S.  ‘* The situation was 
/on an extensive open plain before the village deity Draupatt Aimman’s temple. 
The pit lay east and west ; the image of the goddess was placed at the west 

end, and it was towards it that the worshipper walked along the length of 

the pit from east to west.”’ Virappa Vandyan states :—‘‘I was one of the 
‘¢ eight persons who carried the goddess Draupati Amman to the place where 

‘¢ the fire-treading took place. The fire-pit was a trench abont two poles 

‘long by two strides broad. Six babtl trees were cnt into faggots and 

«kindled. Those whotrod on the fire were Nachchu, Pujari of Periyan- 

«Condi, Chidambaram ; Pajari of Angalamman temple at Achchutaman- 

‘Coalam; Ramasami Pillei, Stanika of Draupati Amman of Periyangudi; 

‘‘Saminada Padevachi of the same place, his brother Subraya; Subba- 

‘¢nayakkan of Valkei...’’ Nagappa Malavarayan states :—‘‘ I live in the next 

‘«strect to the temple of Draupati.’’. Nachchu Padeyachi states :—‘‘ Iam 

‘‘Vuyari of this temple of Draupati.’”? The practice of fire-treading is 

‘*connected in some places with a lvgend of Draupadi. . ., the wite of the 
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In Chingleput and its neighbourhood the Pallis add to 
their name the title of Nda@yakar or leader, which term is 
synonymous with the Telugu Na@yadu and the Malayalam 
Nayar. Those in Tanjore and its neighbourhood prefer the 
Tamil title Padatydcei (uco_wa¢§)), army-leader, which has 
the same meaning as Nayakar ; while others in Coimbatore, 
Salem, North and South-Arcot call themselves, like the 
neighbouring hill men, Kaundar (Qeerew_mt or aor), J 
connect this word with the root ko, and derive it from konda, 
mountain, and if this etymology is nght, it shows that 
these Pallis have preserved in their name some recollection 
of their original habitat. 





Pandavas.’ —I have mentioned the names of the worshippers, in order to 
prove that they are Pallis (Nayakar) and Padaiyaccis. 

Read also ‘‘ The Village Feast,” by Captain J.S.F. Mackenzie in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. III, pp. 6-9, and ‘‘ Passing through Fire,” hy Mr.M. J. 
Walhonse, late M.C.S., in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VII., pp. 126-129: 
‘+ When not done in discharge of vows made in time of sickness or disaster, 
‘the fire-walking seemed to he performed (generally in March and June) in 
‘¢ most places in honour of Virahhadra, the portentous flame-clad progeny 
‘‘ of Siva, who is especially feared as presiding over family discord and mis- 
‘‘ fortune, or else of Dharmaraja, the elder Pandava, to whom there are five 
‘‘hundred temples in South Arkat alone, and with whom and Draupadi the 
<¢ ceremony has some particular association. In Ganjam and Maisar it is per- 
‘formed in honour of a village goddess, and everywhere seems connected 
‘< with aboriginal rites and Siva-worship, Brahmans always disowning it.” 
I myself witnessed this fire-treading in June 1885 in Coimbatore. With 
respect to the sun worship previously mentioned on p. 62 as peculiar to the 
Scythians, it should he remembered that Draupadi prayed twice to the sun 
god for assistance. Concerning the explanation of Mahamalapura I may 
also add that I regard Mallapura as the original form of Mailapur in Madras. 
These names will be considered in the last part of this treatise. _ 

2 The higher castes are often anxious to enhance their superiority at 
the expense of their inferiors, whom they ridicule. To this tendency must 
be ascrihed many expressions which reflect on the language used hy Pariahs, 
Pallar, Pallis, and Padaiyaccis. The word Padaiyacei is derived from pada 
and étci, which originally signified Army ruling. Its more correct spelling 
is Padaiyatci, UGH TL A. 

The Rev. Mr. Léventhal of Vellore informs me that the hill-people near 
Vellore insist on heing addressed as Gaundan and Gaundal, and that they 
feel insulted when called Ayya or Amma. He tells me also that many 
Pallis adopt now the title Mudaliyar. Occasionally the term Kaundar is: 


used by Pulayar and Candalas. 
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The few necessaries which in India suffice to sustain life, 
the simplicity of manners, and similarity of external wants 
create a great uniformity in the habits and mode of living 
among the population. In this respect there is less differ- 
ence, perhaps, between the rich and the poor in India than 
elsewhere. The dwelling places are pretty much the same in 
villages as in towns, and architectural ambition displays itself 
mostly in the erection of the temples devoted to the gods, 
or the palaces occupied by the kings. Difference in population 
—irrespective of caste, religion, and occupation—forms, 
therefore, in India the most stnking distinction between 
village and town. In these circumstances even speech does 
not, asa rule, distinguish between them, and in the Dravidian 
languages the same expressions palli (palli, hall, &c.) and 
ar (ura, &e.) are applied both to village and town. 


DIFFERENT MEANINGS OF THE WoRD PALLI. 


The word Pali has also various other meanings. In 
towns, and even in small villages, where people congregate in 
greater numbers, such buildings and institutions as temples 
and schools are more easily and more appropriately founded 
than in a lonely and sparsely populated country. These 
establishments are accordingly called after the place in which 
they are erected. ‘The Buddhist and Jain missionaries were 
probably the first preachers and religious teachers who 
devoted themselves to the indigenous population and who 
succeeded in their efforts to win by their sympathy the affec- 
tion of the masses. This may be the reason why a temple, 
more particularly if Buddhistic and Jaina, is called palii. 

Everything connected with royalty has the term palli 
prefixed to it in Malayalam as pallikévilakam, a royal palace, 
pallimetta, a royal bed, pallival, a royal sword, pallirétia, 
a royal chase, &c.% This expression is very peculiar indeed, 


93 In Tamil the word pa//iis at times also used in the sense of royal, 
thus palliyarai, like the Malayalam palltyara, denotes the royal bed-chamber, 
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and seems to prove that the recollection of the splendour and 
power of the ancient Pallas or Pallis had not died out in the 
minds of the people when these words came into use. 

The Buddhist missionaries, who propagated throughout 
India the precepts of their master, spoke and wrote a Pra- 
kritised form of Sanskrit. This became gradually the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, and from India it was, together 
with the Buddhistic faith, introduced into Ceylon. Though 
this idiom differed widely from the language which the 
Dravidian Pallas spoke in those days, in the same way as 
the priestly Latin differed much from the vernaculars of 
Northern Europe into which it spread with the progress of 
Christianity, yet, as the Buddhistic religion came to Ceylon 
from the country inhabited mostly by Pallas, or in whose 
towns and temples—Paldi or Pali—it had found a firm 
abode, the dialect in which the sacred books reached Ceylon 
was likewise called Pal after them. 


EXPLANATION OF THE WorDs PAnpya, VELLALA, BALLALA, 
BHILLALA. 


The Pallar and Pallis claim, as has been previously pointed 
out, kinship with the kings who ruled over them, 7.e., with 
the Pandyas and Pallavas. It has been proved that a 
philological connection can be established between the words 
Palla, Palli and Pallava, and no great difficulty will be 
experienced in extending it to the name of the Pandyas. 


The Pandyas of Southern India have been linked by 
legends with the Pandavas of the North. According to the 
Harivarnéa (XXXII, 123), Pandya, together with Kérala, 
Kéla, and Cola, was a descendant of the famous king Dusyanta, 
the husband of Sakuntala and father of Bharata. Arjuna 
meets and fights in his adventures for the ASvamédha with 


while yadukkaiyarai is the common sleeping room. Compare also about 
palit in the sense of a royal title the Jaétisaigrahasdra, p. 281. 
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his son Babhruvdhana, the king of Manipura, which place I 
have identified with Madura.” 

The legend of the king Vijaya of Lanka is likewise 
mysteriously and intimately connected with the Pandavas. 
He is reported to have wedded a daughter of the Pandava 
king of the southern Mathura, and, as he had from her no 
offspring, to have invited his nephew from the Indian conti- 
nent to become his successor. This nephew, Panduvaméadéra, 
married, in his turn, the princess Bhadrakaficana, the daughter 
of Pdndu-Sakya and grand-cousin of Buddha, who had 
drifted in a boat with her 382 lady companions to Lanka 
and arrived providentially just in time to marry the king.” 

But there exist also other legends which do not mention 
this connection between the Pandavas of the North and the 
Pandyas in the South. Among these is one which ascribes 
the colonisation and civilisation to a northern Vel/alan named 
Madura Pandiyan, who, on his pilgrimage to Ramésvara, 
observed the great fertility of the Dandaka forest and deter- 
mined to settle in it. He returned to his own town, came 
back tothe South with his family and dependents, cleared the 
country and erected on the banks of the Vaikai river his 
capital, which he called after himself Madura. The neigh- 
bouring Maravar assisted him much in the cultivation of 
the country and foundation of his capital. Madura Pandiyan 
ruled according to this account 50 years after his arrival, 
and died 90 years old. He was succeeded by his son Can- 
drapandiyan, who reigned 40 years. Malayadrajapandiyan 
and Alakapdndiyan are mentioned as the next kings.” 





94 See my monograph ‘‘On the Weapons of the Ancient Hindus,’” 
pp. 145-152. 

85 See Lassen’s Ind. Alterth., vol. IT, pp. 95-111. 

9% See ‘* Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya,’’ by Horace 
Hayman Wilson, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of G. B. and I., 
vol. III, pp. 199-242, 1836, reprinted in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, vol. VI, pp. 176-216, and H. H. Wilson’s Supplementary Note 
in the Madras Journal, vol. VI, pp. 217-220. Compare also Rev. William 
Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts, Madvas, 1835, in two volumes ; and 
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Though some have proposed to derive the name Pandya 


his Observations on Professor Wilson’s Historical Sketch in the same volume 
of the Madras Journal, pp. 142-157. H. H. Wilson had said in the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. III, p. 201, and in the Madras Journal, 
vol. VI, p. 177, that ‘‘an adventurer, named Pandya, of the Velalar or 
‘‘ avricultural tribe, first established himself in that portion of the south to 
‘¢which his name was afterwards assigned.’’ See also Wilson’s Mackenzie 
Collections, Introduction, p. 45, and Tamul Books, p. 203 (new edition). 

The Rev. W. Taylor took exception to these statements in his Oriental 
Ristorical Manuscripts, vol. IJ, pp. 738, 74, and its Appendix, pp. 35 and 
39, and animadverted on Wilson’s want of acquaintance with the Tamil 
language (p. 63), to which charges Wilson replied in his Supplementary 
Note. The Rev. W. Taylor admitted the error of indulging in strong 
language, but maintained (on p. 144) that: ‘‘ Vada désattilulla pandiyan- 
‘‘ gkira vellazhan might have been still better and more accurately rendered 
‘Can ancient agriculturist in (vr of) the north country,’ and (on p. 149) that 
‘‘there is, however, throughout no mention of this person’s proper name.’’ 
In both these statements Taylor is not quite correct. 4hira means here 
‘<called,”’? for in the same manuscript occur repeatedly such phrases as 
Irémanakirairded, the king called Rama, or Sitaiydhira pencati, the wife 
called Sita. 

The Tamil manuscript in question is the Pantiyamantalam Célamantalam 
pirvikardjacaritravolunku in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library 
No. 241, in Wilson’s Mackenzie Collections, Tamil Local History No. 4, and 
in W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonné, vol. III, p. 88, No. 2322. On p.4a the 
pandiyan is first mentioned as follows: gi9@w ar.CGseé § aor or 
wire uso Dacrorroras = rrGuogrwT £ Boor &@uLy ou 
Ramécurayattraikku purappatta vantan). The translation of which sentence 
is: ‘Thus having started came on a pilgrimage to Raméésvara a Vellalan 
named Pandiya, who lived in the northern country.’ Again on p. 5 b: 
Quug....w9rFer urerp we; Cur OST STUS UM ere wesr 
Yar tp Fay as) reser eoofl or Ul org RaQ S Ser Cucorgé 51 
Cor oags wgrryl Quis pid ogc seQrer mw Guil@ 
Searcy 0GBs) Ui earmeter uy (potr® Les coll@peor (Ippati.. 
yaracan Pantiyan pér Maturanayaka Pantiyan avan mutal untu pannina 
pattanattukku tan pérai tané vaittu Maturapuri yentum M aturainakarenrum 
périttu pinnum anékappattanankalaiyum untu panpinan); or in English: 
Thus this Pandiya king, called Maturapandiyan, having given to the town he 
founded first hisown name, and having named it Maturapuri or Maturainagar, 
established afterwards many towns.’ The founder of the Cola kingdom, 7aya- 
man Nalti, is also called a Veljalan, see p. 6 b. Compare Lassen’s Indische 
Alterth., vol. II, p. 108. Mr. J. H. Nelson remarks in his Manual of 
Madura, Part III, p. 44: ‘‘The story of the man of Oude may doubtless 
be found in certain Hind writings, but I do not believe it is traditional in 
the country to which it relates. And the Pandya kings of the lunar race 
are commonly believed to be of the Kshatriya, not of the Vellala or any 
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directly from Pandu and some have ventured other explana- 
tions, I beheve that none are generally accepted as correct.%? 

T do not flatter myself that I have solved the difficulty, 
but merely hazard a new conjecture. I suggest that the word 
Péndi (ure), which is specially applied to the ancient 
kingdom of Madura, and the term Pdndiyan (uTemry war), 
which denotes the king who ruled over it, the Pandion, 
IIavdiwv of Ptolemy, VII, 1, 11, are contracted forms for 
Palléndi and Pallandiyan. The king of Madura, the Peru- 
mal of the Pandiyas, was regarded as the most powerful 
king of Southern India, and as such he might well have been 
named after the people over whom he ruled. The word 
Palléindiyan, the king of the Pallas, was contracted into 
Pandiyan as Tiruvallankodu has become Tiruednkddu, &c.8 
Andi (gerg.) and dndaran (gertqeor), ruler, come from 





agricultural caste.’ Compare also Part II, p. 31. Already the Rev. W. 
Taylor has pointed out that Oude is not mentioned as Pandya’s, but only as 
as their Telugu relatives, the Velamas, regard themselves as Ksatriyas. The 
Rev. J. F. Kearns in The Tribes of South India, Madras, 1860, alludes to the 
tradition that the Reddies of Tinnevelly derive their origin from Oude, for he 
sayson p. 8: ‘‘ There is, however, a circumstance connected with the Reddies 
which in some degree appears to impart an air of probability at least to 
the legend, namely, all the Reddies in the province style themselves Oude 
Reddies, and assert that Oude is the native country of their tribe.” 

87 Compare Lassen’s Ind. Alterth., vol. II, p. 102, and Bishop Caldwell's 
Introduction to his Comparative Dravidian Grammar, p. 16: “ The Sanskrit 
Pandya is written in Tamil Pandiya, but the more completely Tamilised 
form Pandi is still more commonly used all over Southern India. I derive 
Pandi not from the Tamil and Malaydélam pandu, ancient, though that is 
a very tempting derivation, but—as native scholars always derive the word—~ 
from the Sanskrit Pdéndu, the name of the father of the Pandava brothers. 
This very form Pandya, in the sense of a descendant of Pandu, is mentioned, 
as I am informed by Professor Max Muller, by Katyayana, the immediate 
successor of Panini.”’ 

98 Compare A History of Travancore, by P. Shungoonny Menon, p. 2: 
‘*Thiruvancede instead of Sreevalumcode.”  Tiruviddnkédu is a wrong 
conjecture, 

Not far from Tiruvallanikédu lies Vallavankédu, both localities being inti- 
mately connected with each other in the history of Travancore. I have also 
strong reasons to suppose that the name of Tirurvangddu near Tellicherry is 
the same as that of Tirwralangdédu near Calicut. Both places have celebrated 
temples. That of the latter belongs to the Zamorin. I regard the usual 
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the Dravidian root 4@j, to rule. If we admit that names in 
common use are more subject to change than other words, 
the alteration from dndavan to andiyur can be easily accounted 
for. Yet even this modification is not absolutely necessary, 
as dndiyan can also be formed by adding the pronominal 
affix an to dndi. 


The root @ is also used in the formation of other similar 
words, ¢.g.,in Vallala (Vellatla), Balléla, Bhilldja, &c., and 
indicates a person of influence among or a lord of the Vallas, 
Ballas, and Bhillas, which names were originally identical 
with the name of the Pallas. 


The Vellafan is thus the territorial lord of the despised 
Pallan, and though both were originally intimately connected 
with each other, the institution of caste seems to have parted 
them for good. ‘The relation of the Pallan to the Vellalan 
was that of serf to the owner of the soil, like what existed 
in Russia, where both, serf and master, belong to the same 
nation. The abbreviated form cf Vellalan is Vellal. It is 


dialectically changed in Kanarese into Bella] and is applied 
to the landowning agriculturist of Kanara. The Toda words 
Pala], the milkman or priest, and “@rila/, herdsman, are 


eeee = fe 


derivation of vala in Tiruvalatgadu from the Sanskrit word valaya, bracelet, 
and the legend connected with this valaya as a later invention. 

Some time ago advised by a friend I visited Giéduvdie@ri, a small station 
on the South-Indian Railway, between Pallavaram and Chingleput, in 
search of some old tombs. Nobody in Giduvaficéri was acquainted with 
these remains. I found them on the slope of a hill near the hamlet 
Vallaiiceri, whence the old now deserted village Pallaficéri was pointed out 
to me. I was further told that Gaduvaficéri was formerly called Putuvaficéri 
or New Vaficéri. In this case Vaficéri should he regarded as a contraction 
of Vallaiicéri. 

Sir A. Cunningham identifies in vol. IX, p. 56 of the Arch. Sure. of 
India, Bandogarh with the Balantipurgon of Ptolemy ; and this derivation is 
repeated in vol. XXI, p. 92: ‘* Mr. Carlleyle algo suggests that Ptolemy’s 
‘‘ fort of Balantipurgon, which I have identified with Bando-garh, may have 
‘‘ derived its name from the Balands.” 7 

99 See note 16 about Subrahmanya being called Palani Ang: or Palant 

ndavar. 


14 
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As the Vellalar are essentially agriculturists and live upon 
the produce which they derive from cultivation, agriculture 
is called in Tamil and in Malayalam velldnmai or vellayma. 
The Tamil word Vel/dmmat is a compound of Vella] and 
mai, the affix indicating abstract nouns. It means Vellalan- 
vator. It may perhaps be necessary to add that the terms 
Vellalan and Vellanma are hardly ever used in Malabar, 
except in Palghat, which, as a border district between the 
Tamil and Malayalam speaking population, contains many 
Tamil words. It is customary to derive the name of the 
Vellalan from tellénmat, i.e., the name of the cultivator from 
the work of cultivation to which he is devoted, but I regard 
this explanation as erroneous. The Telugu representative 
of the Tamil Velia@jan is the Vilama (Vellama), and if re/- 
lanmai, agriculture, were derived from a cor uc Dravidian 
root, a representative of this word should be found in all or 
most Dravidian languages. It is most probably not indi- 
genous in Malayalam, nor does it exist in Telugu, where we 
find words like A‘. denote a cultivator and s@gz cultivation. 
The Velama is the baron, the grand-seigneur, in the Telugu 
country. Most of the Telugu Rajas belong to the Velama 
caste. The identity of Velama and Pallava has been already 
established by me. The Vellélur of Malabar are called 
Néyar, which word means, as we have seen, ruler. This 
circumstance is very significant, as the term Vellalan, 
according to my explanation, designates also a ruler,!™ 


100 The derivation of Te//@mmai ig viry uncertain. The Tamil pandits 
propose different explanations, a sure indication of their uncertainty. Some 
derive the word from vé/, benefit, and wish to write it accordingly /’élin- 
mai; others prefer T’ellum, abundance, kc. The Vellalar are cultivators. 
Cultivation is in India generally divided into dry cultivation, which is 
applied in higher levels and in plices which depend entirely on the rain- 
fall, and into wet cultivation, which is carricd on by means of irrigation 
chiefly from tanks. These two kinds of cultivation are called in Tamil 
puncey (or pureat) and nancey ( gar @ Fil! Or vancey), in Telugu metta and 
pallam from pallam, plain, and in Kanarese éetta and haila. Pul and nal 
mean bad und good; puieey isa sterile field for dry grains and wancey a 
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The name of the Ballalas is well known by the dynasty 
which brought it into prominence, and to which I have 
alluded previously. 





rice field. The Telugu and Kanarese expressions denote high land and low 
land. The high land for want of irrigation produces generally poorer crops 
than the well-irrigated low land. Vedlam in Tamil, Velluva in Telugu, and 
Bolla in Tulu denote asin the other Dravidian languages food and inundation. 
No inundation can be without water, and in Malayalam TelZam seems to 
mean also water, hut this appears not to be the case in Tamil and Telugu. 
Mr. Nelson has in his laborious Manual of Madura first proposed to derive 
Vellénmai from vellam and dymai. He says in Part II, p. 31: ‘‘ The Tamil 
‘‘mode of spelling the word Vellalan is Qaoren mores ; and as Vellanmei, 


“Qaenr ort eremin; is the word commonly used to express the act of 
‘ cultivating (strictly, ruling or managing irrigation), itis but natural to 
‘infer that Vellalan means a cultivator or irrigator of rice fields, rather 
‘¢than aman ofa particular tribe or country.’’ This derivation has been 
accepted by some authors, generally without giving Mr. Nelson c~odit for 
it ; but it is not known to the Tamil pandits whom I have consulted, and is: 
repudiated by them. Dr. Gundert, who gives in his Malaydlam and English 
Dictionary water a3 a meaning of vellam, does not connect it with the word 
vellénmai which he places under velJan, a true man. Veljdnmai is also in 
Dr. Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary not derived from ‘‘ vel/am an 
inundation, a flood, a deluge, astrong current.’’ It cannot be denied that 
it is grammatically possible to derive celldpmai from velam and dnmai, but 
as vellanmai in this sense denotes only wet cultivation or irrigation, and 
the Vellalan, as every agriculturist uses both dry and wet cultivation, 
this name would be inappropriate if applied to him. Curiously enough 
dry cultivation prevails, if I am not wrongly informed, in the wet districts 
on the West Coast of South India where, owing to the heaviness of the rain, 
no tank irrigation is necessary. The derivation from Pallan and dian as 
the master of the Pallar or agricultural labourers seems simpler and 
more preferable. My conjecture is supported by the Tamil and Malayalam 
term J’ellétti, a slave girl, a female servant. The meaning of this expression 
has not been explained so far as my knowledge goes, but is clear, if it is con- 
sidered to denotea Palla woman, a woman of the servile class (wer er + 
wi). In this particular instance aff: signifies woman in general, as 
@l does also occasionally mean servant or slave. Affi occurs in a similar, 
though more respectable, sense in manaiyatti, housewife, and pentatts, 
wife. The feminine of Tellélan is Velldlacci. The truth of the saying 
Usus tyrannus manifests itself peculiarly in this case. I may add that 
even my derivation of Vellanmai contains the word @ymai as formed from 


ai + mai. . 
The Purana of Tirukalukunram near Chingleput, also known as Paksi- 
firtham, mentions 24 classes of Vellalar. They are generally divided in 


tar, Indrakulatar, and Mankulatar. Ofthe 
Nelson has in his Manual, II, pp. 27-37 
them. Compare also ‘ Notes 


three great sections in Gangakula 
63 Alvar 13 are Vellalar. Mr. 


collected a great deal of information about 
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The Bhillalas are the chiefs among the Bhillas or Bhils, 
some of whom are regarded as the offspring of Rajput men 
and Bhil women.” 


The similar formation of all these words tends much to 
prove the correctness of my conjecture, and as according to 
my explanation the meaning of Pdndiyan as Pallaindiyan is 
identical with that of VelldJan, the legend which assigns _ 
to the Vellélan, who founded the celebrated kingdom of 
Madura in Southern India, the name of Pdndiyan or of ruler 
of the Pallas, may be considered as by no means irrelevant 
evidence in support of my theory. 


on Castes in Southern India,” by Mr. J. A. Boyle, in the Ivdian Anti- 
quary, vol. III (1874), pp. 287-289. 

As Palemu is identical with Velamu, baronial village, so is Velama 
originally synonymous with Palegadu. About the Vellamas compare Rev. 
John Cain’s article in the Indian Antiguary, vol. VIII, p. 216. 

101 Compare also Indian .dutiguary, vol. III, p. 208, and IV, pp. 338 
and 339. 
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PAR: 
THE GAUDIANS. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


PHILoLOGICAL REMARKS. 


Havine in the first part of my work treated of the Dravi- 
dians, I have now to deal with the other aboriginal tribes 
of India, whom I have classed together under the name of 
Gaudian. As already intimated, I derive the term Gaudian 
from the root ko, mountain. 

This word ko or ku is of the old Turanian stock. It is 
still extant in the Tamil Gor, k6, mountain, and can be easily 
recognized in many expressions found in Telugu, Gondi, and 
other kindred dialects. Among words which perhaps are 
related to it is the Persian %,S (koh, kith,) or 48 (koh, kuh) 
mountain; for Persian, I would remark, contains a con- 
siderable number of Turanian words which have their re- 
presentatives in the Gauda-Dravidian dialects of India. 
The Sanskrit word gé has many different meanings, most of 
which are also expressed by its Tamil tatsamam /6; but gé in 
Sanskrit does not, so far as my knowledge goes, signify 
mountain, while, as already indicated, ké occurs in Tamil in 
the sense of mountain. As the root ké can be traced in other 
Gauda-Dravidian dialects as synonymous with mountain, it 
is pretty clear that the Tamil 4, mountain, is a separate 
word not identical with the term 46, denoting cow, &c.; and 
that it is not of Sanskrit but of Gauda-Dravidian origin. 


ee 
1 About the derivation of Gaudian from ko, see p. 13. Tatsamam is a 
word introduced from Sanskrit into an Indian vernacular with little or no 
change. 
The word &é is found in Koi, Koya, Kéyi and Kodu, &c., which mean in 
Telugu and Gondi a mountaineer or Gond ; also in Kéna, mountain-glen, or 


15 
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The Gauda-Dravidian numerical roots o(7) one, and mii, 
three, are found in Tamil as onru (oru and onnu) and minru, 
in Malayalam as onnu and ménnu,in Telugu as ondu and 
midu, in Kanarese as ondu and mi#ru, in Tulu as ofji and 
miji, in Madi as undi (wandi) and mundu, in Gondi as undi 
and ménu (mund), in Kurgi as ondu and mundu. In a 
similar manner the root ko (ku), mountain, has developed in 
Tamil into kunru, kunram, and kdéndam, in Malayalam into 
kunnu, kunnam, and kuru, in Telugu into honda, gundu and 
gutta, in Kanarese into gudda, in other dialects into kundu, &c. 
The tribal names Koracaru and Koravaru, mountaineers, 
permit the assumption of a root kora.? The fact that lingual 
and dental letters are promiscuously used in these formations, 
is rather peculiar. Lingual and dental affixes must have been 
indiscriminately employed in Dravidian languages for the 
construction of words ; thus ondu signifies one (and ont:, single) 





dale. The term kuis preferred by the Khonds, for Colonel John Campbell 
states on p. 13 in his Personal Narrative of Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan: ‘‘The hill districts of Orissa . . are peopled generally by 
Khonds, or Hui, as they call themselves.’”,-—The name of the Koyand, one 
of the seven rivers which flow from the Mahabalé$vara mountain, is ‘‘ derived 
either from Kuvena,or from Koh, a primitive term signifying a mountain.”’ 
See Bombay Asiatic Journal, vol. IX, p. 253. With rospect to the New- 
Persian and Parsi koh, mountain, I should mention that saufa, mountain, 
occurs in the cuneiform inscriptions of the Persian king Darius at the 
Behistin. In Huzvaresh mountain is kiph. Yet it is not impossible that 
in spite of this fact, the word ko (ku) may alsoin this case be originally 
Non-Aryan. 

Only where Tamil letters actually occur, they are transcribed according 
to the principle contained in note 1 on p. 3. 

2 Rev. Dr. Gundert in his Jfalayalam and English Dictionary presupposes a 
root o. Bishop Caldwell while advocating im his Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian languages on pp. 217-223, the assumption of a basis or, writes 
on p. 220: ‘* Dr. Gundert considers ondru an euphonised form of on, with 
the addition of du, the neuter formative, and that on and or are equivalents, 
being both verbal nouns from o, to be one. It is quite true that such a verb 
as o exists, that » or an, alternating with am, is used asa formative by many 
nouns, and that x sometimes changes into or alternates with r or y.’’ And 
on p. 222: ‘* There is a verbal root in Tamil 0, which has been supposed to 
mean, to be ons. On and or (ondru and oru) are supposed by Dr. Gundert to 
be verbal nouns from this v. An undoubted derivative of o in Tamil and 
Malayalam is ok/a, which in Malayalam and the Tamil of the extreme south 
means ‘altogether,’ ‘all’ (compare Mordvin wok, all); and this is supposed 
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in Kanarese corresponding to the Telugu ondu, and in Telugu 
Kodu aud Géndu mean a Khond, while their equivalents in 
Sanskrit are Konda and G‘onda, to which corresponds the 
Telugu Kondarudu.’ 

The addition of these lingual and dental affixes with or 
without a nasal, is a peculiarity of the Gauda-Dravidian 
languages.* The change of & into the other gutturals kh, g, 
and gh, or perhaps more properly the interchange between 
them, need hardly be mentioned, being of such frequent 
occurrence; nor is it necessary to draw attention to the 
resemblance in the pronunciation of the vowels a, « and 0, 
and to their being promiscuously used the one for the other, 
e.g., in Kudaku and Kodaku, the name of the province Kurg, 
in Kuravanyi or Koravaiyi, a common expression for a female 
gipsy.° 

The names of most of the Gaudian races are formed 
from the above-given variations of ko, a circumstance which 
explains the very considerable differences occasionally 





by Dr. Gundort to be identical with the Telugu oka, one. Every step in this 
process, with one exception, is encumbered with difficulties.’ The question 
is still very doubtful, and can be hardly ever settled. Bishop Caldwell himself 
admits on p. 220 that: ‘‘or, in its primitive, unnasalised shape, is not now 
found in the cultivated Dravidian dialects as the first abstract neuter noun 
of number for one or unity.’’ The Rev. F. Kittel seems to agree with the 
Bishop as he writes in his ‘‘ Notes concerning the Numerals of the Ancient 
Dravidians’’ in the Indian Antiquary, vol. II, p. 24: ‘‘1, ondu, onru (pro- 
nounce : ondu), ofiji, or, Gr, om,-on, ondu, ottu, to be undivided, to be one. 
A unit without a branch.” * * ‘* When the affix du is joined toa short 
monosyllabic root with final r, the root in this case heing or, this liquid is 
sometimes changed into the Bindu. Observe du has become ji (in Tulu).”’ 

3 Kodu, steep, kddu, peak, and similar words belong to this group. 
Ku and go denote in Sanskrit earth, hence kukila, mountain (a peg or pin 
of the earth). Whether any connection exists between the Sanskrit huta, 
mountain, fort ; Auttdra and kuttira, mountain; kéta, mountainpeak; 4éfa, 
fort; and kéti, end, &c., and some Gauda-Dravidian words of similar sound 
and same meaning, is now very difficult to decide. Except Auta, which 
occurs already in the Rgvéda, none of these Sanskrit terms are found in 
very ancient works. ; 

4It is thus conspicuous in the formation of some irregular plurals in 
Telugu. 

5 See p. 84. 
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noticeable in their outward appearance. People resort in 
private life to a variety of names in order to facilitate 
distinction between kindred individuals, families and clans. 
The same name is often borne by various tribes who, though 
originally akin to one another, dwell separately in distant 
places of the larga Indian continent. Some tribal terms 
originally unobjectionable have had attributed to them in 
course of time a disparaging meaning,—such terms, for 
instance, as Pariah and Candala. Yet, neither individuals 
nor races should be despised simply for the name they bear, 
particularly, if it is uncertain whether any stigma can be 
attached to them on that account. This caution should be 
strictly observed, especially as identical terms have often 
different significations in the various districts and separate 
communities of so vast a country as India. 


APPLICATION OF THE TERM GAUDIAN. 


I am aware that it is impossible to be too cautious in 
drawing up such lists as the following, the more so if they 
are the first of their kind; but one must guard as much 
against mistakes of omission as of commission. It is 
preferable, I believe, in a research like this, to make at first 
comprehensive statements, and to leave to the competent 
eritic the task of pruning them. 

I regard under these circumstances the following tribes 
and races as belonging to the Gaudian division :—the K6i 
(Kui, Ku, Koital, Koya, Koyi), Kodu and Gondu or Konda 
(Shonda, Kunda, Kavunda, Gauda, Gonda, and Gaunda) 
or Kanda (Khanda, Kandara, Canda, and Candala), Toda, 
Kota, Kodaga, Koraga, Kola (Cola), Koli, Kulu, Koracaru 
(Korcaru, Korsaru, Kuruciyar, Gureari), Korava (Korama), 
Kuruva (Kuru, Yerakala, Kuruma, Kurumba, Kurmi), 
Kunnuva, &e. 

The following Sanskrit mames can, I believe, be con- 
nected with the Gaudians, though it may be difficult actually 
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to prove such a connection always. Tribal names such 
as :—Gauda, Gaudaka, Gonda, Kandéla, Khanda, Candala, 
Kéntala, Kundala, Kuntala, Kunthaka, Kunti, Kuntika, 
Kurata, Konvasira, Kola, Kolvagiréya, Cola (Coda), &c. The 
following names of men: Kunda, Kundika, Kundina, Kola, 
Cola, &.; of women: Kundala, Kunti, &.; of countries : 
Gauda, Khandava, Kunti, &c.; of mountains: Kunda, 
Kundida, Kuranga, Konva, Kolagiri (Kollagiri), Kolahala, 
&e.; of streams: Kundala, &c.; of forests: Gondavana 
(Gondavara), Khandava, &e.; of plants: Kunda (or Mali, 
jasmine), Kundali (mountain ebony); and of towns: Gauda 
(Gonda), Gaura, Khandavaprastha, Kundaprastha, Kun- 
digni, Kundina(pura), &.6 

Ptolemy mentions among Indian tribes the Gonds as Kan- 
daloi (VII, 1,66).? Strabo speaks of the country Gandaris 
or Gandaritis* in the north-west of India, while Ptolemy 
distinguishes (VI, 12, 4) between the Kandaroi in Sogdiana 


6 Koiydti is a term generally given tothe Koitribe. In the July number, 
1837, of the Badras Journal of Literature and Science, the Kev. William 
Taylor remarks as follows on page 17: ‘‘ In the title to Mr. Stevenson's 
paper on their customs, they (the Khoonds) are styled §*e Codulu and in 
Dr. Maxwell's list Hhoi-jati.”’ 

It is perhaps not quite out of place to mention among the tribal names 
also the Gandhdra, Gdndhdra or Gandhdri, who appear in the Behistan 
inscription among the subjects of Darius Hystaspes as Ganddra. If this is 
the case, the name of the Queen Gdndhdri would find a place among the 
female names connected with the Gaudians. Some connect the name of 
Kandahar with the Gandharas, while others derive the name of the town 
Kandahar from Alexander the Great. 

I omit to include above in the text the names of the other sons of 
Dhrtarastra: Kundabhédin, Kundadhara, Kundaka, Kundaégayin and 
Kundoédara. 

7 See p. 82, n. 70,—Christian Lassen used the edition of EH. G. Willberg 
and wrote in vol. I, p. 113 (88), No. 2: ‘‘Ich lese mit Willberg Gondalos 
statt Kondaloi.’? I used C. F. A. Nobbe’s edition, which contains on p. 
165 Kdvdador. 

8 See Strabinos Geégraphika recensuit G. Kramer, Berolini, 1852, lib. 
XV, 1, 26 (Casaubonus, p. 697): The Choaspes (Attock) runs into the 
Kophes (Cabul) near the town Plemyrion, after passing by Gorys, another 
city and going through Bandobéné and Gandaritis; and XV, 1, 30 (Casau- 
bonus, p. 699): Some call Gandaris the country subject to him (the 
nephew of Porus). 
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(VI, 12, 4) and the Gandarai (VIT, 1, 44) between the 
Suastos and Indos.2 The same geographer names also the 
Korankaloi (VII, 2, 15), who lived probably near the river 
Gandaki, which Plinius calls Condochates in his Natural 
History. Omitting a number of places, which may perhaps 
refer to the Gaudian population and are mentioned in the 
work of Ptolemy, I only draw attention to Kandipatna 
(VII, 1, 92), Kondota (VII, 1, 14), Konta (VII, 1, 51), 
Kontakossyla emporion (VII, 1, 15), Korear (VII, 1, 86), 
Korindiur (VII, 1, 89), Korunkala (VII, 1, 98), and 
Korygaza (VII, 2, 14). 


EXPLANATION OF THE USE OF.GAUDA (GAUDIAN) 
as A Tripat Name. 


The term Gauda (Gaudian) is now generally regarded as 
appropriate to North India, while Dravida is connected with 
South India. Neither term is used in its widest sense, for 
this division, though right in a general way, ignores the fact 
that many Gaudian elements are found in the south, while 
the north contains numerous Dravidian constituents. In fact 
both branches of the kindred stock exist side by side through- 
out the land. With this restriction, the use of both terms 
may be admitted. 

The word Gauda is a derivative of the root k6, mountain, 
and its equivalents are Goda and Gonda."' The substitution 
of y and /for d gives Gaura and Gaula, which five forms 





9 Ptol. VI, 12, 4. ‘*Elra wapd 1d Sdydta dpyn Otvdpa-yna: nal ApuBdicrat, car 
KdySapor,"’ and VII, 1, 44 : Meratd 5€ rod Zovderov kal rod *lydot Tavddpas.”” 

10 See C. Plinii Secundi Naturalis historia, lib. VI, 22: ‘‘ Ex iis naviga- 
biles, praeter iam dictos, Condochatem, Kranoboam, Cosoagum, Sonum.”’ I 
have not included the Gandaki among the rivers, as its name is generally 
derived from gandaka, rhinoceros, which are said to be found in it. I regard 
this etymology as doubtful. 

11 See General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Archeological Survey of 
India, vol. I, pp. 327, 328: ‘‘In Uttara Kosala they (the districts) are Gauda 
(vulgarly Gonda) to the south of the Rapti, and Kosala to the north of the 
Rapti.. These apparent discrepancies are satisfactorily explained when we 
learn that Gauda is only a sub-division of Uttara Kosala, and that the ruins 
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occur simultaneously. There is no reason for supposing that 
Gauda is an antiquated Sanskrit formation; it was origi- 
nally not Sanskrit at all, though it was received in course 
of time into the Sanskrit vocabulary. So far from being 
antiquated, it is still used in popular language. The modern 
Gaudas have formed themselves into a separate clan, the 
greater part of which dwells at present in Southern India. 
The chief of a village, even when the principal villagers do 
not belong to the Gauda caste, is in Mysore and its neigh- 
bouring districts now generally called the Gaudan. It must 
not, however, be overlooked that in spite of this fact the 
term Gauda has a tribal meaning and was probably given 
to the headman of a village community in consequence of the 
honorable position the Gaudas oceupied in the estimation 
of the population. According to the last Census report 
259,110 Gaudas live in Mysore alone, and 4,387 in the 





of Sravasti have actually been discovered in the district of Gauda, which is 
the Gonda of the maps. The extent of Gauda is also proved by the old name 
of Balrampur on the Rapti, which was formerly Rémgarh Gauda.” 

Compare also vol. XXI, p. 13: ‘* Gonda (or Goda) is a large flourishing 
village .. 13 miles from Karwi...'To the east of the village, . there is a pair 
of old temples.. known as Chandeli Mandar, or the ‘ Chandeli temples,’ as all 
the old buildings are designated throughout Bundelkhand.” See further, 
vol. IX, p. 151: ‘‘ The name of Gond is simply a corruption of Gauda. 
In the northern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, the chief town is still named 
Gauda,which the Muhammadans before us corrupted to Gonda. On the finger- 
posts leading to the place, the Nagari We Gauda and the English Gonda are 
placed side by side. I spent several months in the Central Provinces, and 
I never once heard the aborigines called Gond, but always Gor. Now, as 
Gauda is a pure Sanskrit word, it would seem that this was not their true 
name, and that it must have been derived from the country in which they 
dwelt, This appears the more probable when we Jearn that they do not call 
themselves cither Gond or Gor, but Kottur. It isalso strongly confirmed by 
the fact thatthere are no Gonds inthe northern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, and 
none in the eastern Gauda or western Bengal .. My explanation of Gauda 
as a geographical term, which gave its name to the Gond people, instead of 
having received it from them, is still confirmed by the fact that numerous 
temples which are said to have been built by the Gonds, were certainly not 
erected by them.’ Sir A. Cunningham overlooks that Koitur, the name 
which the Gonds give to themselves, isin reality identical with Gond, 
see p. 140. 
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Bombay Presidency. Iam well aware of the fact that the 
term Gauda has often been derived from the Sanskrit gé, 
cow; but this J take to be a wrong derivation.” 

The name is found in fact all over India. That the terms 
Gauda and Gonda are synonymous is proved by the fact that 
the well-known district and its capital in Oudh are known 
both as Gonda and Gauda. True, the term Gond signifies 
now only a section of the Gaudian population, but this 
affects neither its etymology nor the point at issue. On the 
contrary the common origin of both terms explains why one 
can be used for the other, or both for one and the same place 
or individual. 

It is a curious coincidence that the national division of 
the Indian population into Gaudians and Dravidians was 





12 There are altogether 263,497 Gaudas and 161,353 Gaudes in India. 
About the Gaudas sce Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through 
the countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar, second edition, vol. I, pp. 187, 
207, 208, 274, 338, 340, 867, 895 and 396. On p. 187 he remarks: ‘‘The 
Gauda, called corruptly Gaur, and in the Mussulman language the Potail, 
is: the chief Ryzt, or farmer, in the village, and receives the whole dues of 
government.. The office of Gauda was originally hereditary ; hut now these 
persons are appointed by the Amildar, and continue in place so long as they 
keep up the collections to their supposed value, or until some other man nn- 
dertakes, hy bringing a greater number of farmers, to make the revenue more 
productive. The Gauda settles all dispntes, in the same manner as here- 
ditary chiefs of casts do.”’ On pp. 207, 208, stands: ‘‘ The Gandas here 
(in Colar) rent the villages, and every year make a new settlement with the 
Amildar ; while they receive authority to take from the cultivators as much 
as they legally can. Some Gaudas rent two or three Grdmas, or villages ; but 
to each there is an hereditary Gauda, who receives the title.’’ See p. 338: 
‘( In all this part (Bellurn) of the country it has heen customary, when u 
new village was founded, for the person appointed to he hereditary Gauda, 
or chief, to place a large stone in or near the village. This stone is called 
the Curuvn Calin, or cali-stone, and is considered as representing the Grama 
Devaru, or god of the village. The hereditary Gauda always officiates 
as Pujari or priest ; and at the annual village feast, after having rnbhed it 
with oil, offers a sacrifice, with which he feasts his relations and the chief 
men of the place.”” On p. 274 we read: ‘The proper Curubas have 
hereditary chiefs, who are called Gaudas, whether they he head-men of 
villages or not, and possess the nsnal jnrisdiction.’’ See also p. 380. The 
title Gandan is esteemed in Mysore. Abont the name Kaundar, seo p. 99. 
As ffauda so has Gauli heon derived from gé, cow, compare p. 141. About 
Gaula see Mysore Inscriptions of L. Rice, pp. 20, 45, &e. 
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adopted by the Aryan Brahmans after they had settled 
in Bharatavarsa, and like the Gandians and Dravidians, 
the Gauda-Brahmans are mainly settled in the north, while 
the Dravida-Brahmans preponderate in the south. I have 
already alluded to this classification on pp. 21 and 22. 


The five divisions of the Gauda-Brahmans are, as pre- 
viously mentioned, named respectively after the Sarasvati- 
river, Kanyakubja (the modern Kanauj), Gauda, Utkala 
now known as Orissa, and Mithila. 


When applied to Brahmans, many explain the term 
Gauda as describing those who lived near the celebrated 
ancient town of Gauda or Gaura, the ruins of which still 
excite the admiration of those who visit them. Others 
take Gauda as the kingdom of which Gaur was the capital.'3 
It appears somewhat improbable that the Brahmans, who 
came originally from the West, should have chosen for them- 
selves a name froma locality so far remote in the East. 
This supposition becomes even less likely if one considers 


13 Instead of Karnata Kasmira is mentioned in the Jétimald. 

See H. T. Colebrooke’s Enumeration of Indian Classes in his miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. II (1873), p.159: ‘‘In Jambu-dwipa, Brahmanas are reckoned 
tenfold ; Saraswata, Kanyakubja, Gauda, Maithila, Utkala, Dravida, Maha- 
rashtra, Gujjara, and Kaémira, residing in the several countries whence 
they are named.”’ 

Read Archeological Survey of India, vol. XV, p. 39: ‘‘ The great city. 
of Gauda or Gaur, the capital of Balal Sen and his descendants.. is not 
mentioned at all by Hwen Thsang.. (p. 40) The name of the province 
in which Lakhnauti or Gaur was situated was Barbanda or Baranda. At the 
same time we know that the Gaudas were a tribe, and that the Pala Rajas 
took the title of Gauresvara. It seems certain therefore that the western 
part of the province at least must have been e¢alled Gauda or Gaur . 
(p. 41) The name of Gauga or Gaur is, I believe, derived from Guga or Gur, 
the common name of molasses, or raw sugar, for which this province has 
always been famous. In former days when the Ganges flowed past the 
city, Gaur was the great mart where all the sugar of the northern districts 
was collected for exportation.” 

This derivation of Gaur is also mentioned and recommended by cthers, but 
it is still doubtful. Gaur or Lakhnauti lies in lat. 24° 52’ N., long. 88° 10’ 
E., in the Maldah district of Bengal. 


16 
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that some of the principal Gaudian sub-divisions are named 
after such western districts, as Kanyakubja, or the country 
watered by the sacred Sarasvati which loses itself in the 
deserts north of Rajputana.'! Some scholars even state that 
the Brahmans known as Gauda-Brahmans are not Bengalis, 
but inhabitants of Hindustan proper, who according to their 
own legends left Kanyakubja and emigrated to the Kast in 
the time of the Pandavas.!® 

According to this tradition, the Kanyakubja Brahmans 
migrated to the Hastern Gauda at an early period, but 
the question when the division into Gauda and Dravida 
Brahmans took place, remains unanswered. Nor are we 
better able to decide the reason of this peculiar separation. 
The most probable explanation may be that the Brahmans 
simply adopted the division which they found existing among 
the original inhabitants in the midst of whom they settled. 
In that case we have no means of assigning an historical 
date to this event. Ii, as I suppose, the Gauda-Dravidian 
population existed in this dual state already in prehistoric 
times, it will be very difficult indeed to ascertain when 
the Brahmans adopted this classification in their community. 


14 Compare H. H. Wilson’s Vishnupurdna, vol. II, p. 195, and Dr. John 
Wilson’s Indian Caste, vol. II, pp. 124-139: ‘The Sarasvata Brahmans 
form the only class of natives of India now distinctly recognized as connected 
with the Sarasvata nation. They are found, not only inthe Panjab and 
Sindh, where they abound, but in Rajputana, Gujarat, the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and even, as we have seen, throughout the southern provinces of 
India’’ (pp. 125, 126). H.T. Colehrooke states in his Miscellaneous Essays, 
London, 1873, vol. II, p. 21: ‘‘ The Saraswata was a nation which occupied 
the hanks of the river Saraswati. Brahmanas, who are still distinguished hy 
the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the Panjah or Panchanada, west of 
the river from which they take their appellation.’’ 

% See H. T. Colehrooke, tdidem, vol. II, p. 25, note 1: ‘It is necessary 
to remark, that though Gaura (Ganda) be the name of Bengal, yet the 
Brahmanas, who hear that appellation, are not inhahitants of Bengal, but of 
Hindustan proper. They reside chiefly in the Suba of Delhi, while the 
Brahmanas of Bengal are avowed colonists from Kanoj. It is difficult to 
account for this contradiction. The Gaura Brahmanas allege a tradition, that 
their ancestors migrated in the days of the Pandavas, at the commencement 
of the present Kali Yuga. Though no plausible conjecture can be formed on 
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Yet, considering that the Dravidians gravitated in the 
course of time towards the south, while the Gaudians 
preponderated in the north, and that the Brahmanic divi- 
sion corresponds with this fact, we may not err in assuming 
that the Brahmans introduced this arrangement among 
themselves after the Gauda-Dravidians had thus settled 
down in their respective places. However, even this sup- 
position will not supply us with accurate dates, especially 
as Southern Jndia was already known as Dravida at a com- 
paratively early period. 


It seems thus very improbable that the Gauda-Brahmans 
were originally called after the celebrated town Gauda, or 
after the kingdom of which it was the capital, especially if 
the true derivation of this word is from gauda, at S, molasses 
(from guda), and if Gaudadésa is an equivalent of Sugarland, 
an explanation which also appears to be doubtful. The name 
Gauda applies to most Brahmans in the North, but it is 
also used as specifying a particular sub-division; in the 
same manner as Dravida has also a general and a special sig- 








this tradition, yet Iam induced to retract a conjecture formerly hazaided 
by me, that the Gar of our maps was the ‘original country of the Gaura 
priests.”’ | 
Sir Henry} M. Elliot supports in his Supplementary Glossary of Indian 
Terms, Vondon, 1869, vol. I, p. 102, the Pandava legend: ‘‘ They (the Gaur 
Brahmans) all state that they came from Gaur in Bengal, but there is much 
improbability in the story. There can be little doubt of Kanaujias emigrat- 
ing on the invitation of Adiswara from Kanauj to Bengal ; how then can we 
account for the whole tribe of Gaurs not only leaving their native seats, but 
crossing through the country of the Kanaujias, and dwelling on the other 
side of them? If they emigrated in or about the time of the Pandavas, as 
universal local tradition would induce us to suppose, it would lead to the 
inference that Kauaujias are a more modern race. Gaur, moreover, was 
only made the Bengal capital shortly before the Mahomedan pee 
and that is too late to admit of its giving a name to one of the ten tribes.’’— 
Compare also ididem the remarks made on the Gaur taga on pp. 106~I15. 
Dr. Francis Buchanan mentions the legend of a westward Brahmanic 
emigration from Gaur, but disapproves of it also finally. He alludes to iH 
twice in the third volume of his Hestory, SUES: Topography, ka 
Statisties of Eastern India ; thus on p, 42 he writes : ‘“‘ One (tradition) is tha 
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nification. From what has been already stated, the origin 
of this expression is to be looked for in the West, though no 
doubt the subsequent preponderance of the Eastern Gauda 
kings made this fact fall into oblivion. Auésdmba, a grand- 
son of Balakaéva and son of Kuéga, is the reputed founder 
of the well-known town Kausambi, south of Ayédhya and 
north-west of the modern Allahabad. T’he Hitopadééa 
places it in the Gauda country.’® Similarly is the city 
Sravasti described as situated in Gauda, while it belongs to 
Kisala, likewise a part of Oudh.”” These and many more 
examples can be quoted to show that the term Gauda does 
not apply only to the distant Hast. Moreover, the tradition 
which Colebrooke has preserved assigns to the Gauda-Brah- 
mans a western home and connects their origin with the wars 
of the Pandavas, I am inclined to attach to this legend 
some value, though I quite admit that we possess no records 
to prove its authenticity. If deserving notice, we ought to 
ascribe to this division a comparatively early date, while 


Janmeyaj, son of Parikshit, son of Abhemanyu, son of Arjun, brother of 
Yudhishthir, and the third king of India of the family of Pandu, removed 
all the Brahmans from Gaur and settled them to the west of the Ganges 
beyond Hastinapoor, where their descendants still remain.’’ On pp. 164- 
155, however, he remarks: “ The few Brahmans of the Gaur nation, that are 
now in Bengal, have avowedly come very recently from the west of India, 
and the same is the case with almost all the tribes of Sudras, who claim to 
be of the Gaur nation, none of whom, the Vaishnavs excepted, are now to 
be found in Gaur. I therefore concluded, that some place called Gaur in the 
vicinity of Agra or Delhi, was the original country of this nation. I have, 
however, since met with some well-informed Brahmans of this nation who 
allege, that the Gaur of Bengal is their original place of settlement, but 
that the whole of them were removed from thence by Janmeyaj, and placed 
near Hastinapoor... The Sudras, however, of Gaur, having as well as the 
Brahmans come from the west of India, renders this emigration in the time 
of Janmeyaj rather doubtful.” 

I have proved above the existence of a western Gauda (Gaur.) 

Read about Gaur, also ibidem, vol. III, pp. 68-80. 

1 Compare Rdmdyana, I, 34, 6; Panini, IV, 2, 68; Hitdpadesa in 
Mitralabha Asti Gaudavisayé (Gaudadéé6, Gaudiyé) Kausambi nama 
nagari. 

1 Compare Vishnupurdna, vol. ITI, p. 263, and above p. 115 n. 11. 
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if the city of Gauda was not in existence when Ptolemy 
lived, it is evident that no Brahmans could have been 
called after it before his time. I merely call attention to 
this fact, though I object to the proposed derivation of the 
name Gauda-Brahman from the city of Gauda, whatever 
may have been the origin of the name of that town. 


On THE NAME KOLARIAN, 


Before entering into any further particulars about the 
Gaudian group, it is necessary to make a few remarks on 
the name Kolarian. It has of late been repeatedly and 
authoritatively stated that India was in ancient times called 
Colaria, and that the Kols in Central India represent the real 
aborigines of India, to whom it is indebted for this name. 
To both these statements I demur, and though I admit the 
antiquity of the tribes which are now styled Kolarian, I 
would at once observe that the Ké/a and Koli, who are 
mentioned in the Epio and Pauranic Sanskrit literature, 
should not be confounded with the modern Kols.* 


The Kolarian theory, if I may so call it, derives its main 
support from the writings of three eminent men, Colonel 
Wilford, Colonel Dalton, and Sir George Campbell, for whom 
I must needs have the greatest respect; but while recog- 
nizing their merit, I trust to be able to show that in this 
matter they have erred in their conclusions and built up a 
theory on very slender foundations. The view they main- 
tain will be found presented in the following extracts. 


According to Colonel Dalton the word Kol “is one of 
“the epithets of abuse applied by the Bramanical races to 
“the aborigines of the country who opposed their early 
“settlement, and it has adhered to the primitive inhabi- 
sh a a 


18 Kéli, as it occurs, ¢.g., in Kolisarpah. 
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“tants of Chota- Nagpore for ages. It includes many 
“tribes; the people of this province to whom it is generally 
“applied are, either Moondah or Oraon; and though these 
‘‘ races are now found in many parts of the country occupying 
“the same villages, cultivating the same fields, celebrating 
“together the same festivals, and enjoying the same amuse- 
‘ments, they are of totally distinct origin and cannot inter- 


“marry without loss of caste.’’? 


Sir George Campbell isthe inventor of the term Kolarian, 
and I shall now quote his arguments in favor of it: ‘‘ The 
“generic name usually appled to the Aborigines of the 
‘hill country of Chota-Nagpore, Mirzapore, and Rewah 
“ig ‘Coles’ or ‘ Koles.’ Europeans apply the term to the 
‘Dravidian Oraons as well as to the others, but perhaps 
“erroneously. It is difficult to say to which tribes the 
‘‘name is properly applied, for most of them have other 
“ distinctive names. But in the south of the Chota-Nagpore 
“country, about Singbhoom, &c., it is certainly applied to 
“the ‘ Lurka Coles,’ and I can myself testify that on the 
“ Mirzapore-Jubbulpore road, the Aborigines are called by 

the natives Coles or Kolees, which they volunteered to 
“explain to me to be the same word ‘which you call 
“ Coolee.’ On the Bombay side again a very numerous olass 
“‘ of Aborigines are styled Kolees. In the Simla hills also, 
“the inferior people are known as Kolees. Altogether I 
‘have myself little doubt that the ordinary word Coolee, as 
“ applied to a bearer of burdens or labourer, is the same word, 
“ond that in short it is the word generally applied by the 
‘‘ Northern Indians to the Aboriginal tribes, most of whom 
‘“‘they reduced to the condition of Helots. There seems to 
‘be good reason to suppose that the original form of the 


19 See Colonel Dalton’s article ‘‘The Kols of Chota-Nagpore,’’ in the 
Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XXXV, 
1887, Part IT, p. 164. 
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“ word was ‘ Kola’ or ‘Kolar.’ In fact, India seems to have 
“been known to the ancients (who approached it coastwise 
“from the West) as Colara or Coolee-land (Asiatic Re- 
“* searches, vol. LX) and the people as Colaurians. If Kolar 
“be the original form of Kolee, it would seem not im- 
“probable that, as in the mouths of some tribes by dropping 
“the ‘r’ it becomes Kola or Kolee, so in the mouths of 
“others by dropping the ‘1’ it would become Koar, Kaur, 
“ Koor, Khar, or Khor, a form which would embrace a 
“large number of those tribes as now designated. I propose 
“then to call the northern tribes Kolarian or Coolee 
‘* Aborigines. 

** One may see frequent allusion to Kolaries or Colleries 
‘“‘in the south of India. It appears that the word there 
“used is properly ‘ Kallar.’ In the Canarese language, the 
“word ‘ Kallar,’ it seems, simply means a thief or robber, 
“and hence some of the predatory Aborigines of the hills, 
“are designated Kallars or robbers, just as the thieves of 
“ Central Asia are called ‘ Kazaks’ or ‘ Cossacks.’ The word 
“‘is applied so differently from that of Coolee, that there 
‘may fairly be doubt of its being the same. But the subject 
“is worthy of further inquiry, and if it prove that in fact 
“the two words are identical, the term Coolee or Kolarian 
‘‘must be applied to the Aboriginal tribes generally, not to 
“one division of them. Meanwhile, however, I apply it to 
‘the Northern tribes only, but I confess I have misgivings 
‘‘whether the more general sense may not prove to be the 
true one.’ 


20 See The Ethnology of India, by Mr. Justice Campbell, in the Supplement 
to Part Il, pp. 27, 28 of vol. XXXV of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Compare A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia 
by W. W. Hunter ; Dissertation, pp. 25-27. ‘Sanskrit literature refers to 
other sections of the Kol race under such names as Chol-as, Kul-indas, &c.... 
In the Asiatic Society’s Journal the ancient name for India is stated to have 
been Kolaria, and turning to the modern map of India, we find indications of 
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Sir George Campbell appears thus to be rather diffident 
as to the propriety of his selecting the term Kolarian and 
his doubts are not without good cause. A perusal of the 
arguments of Colonel Wilford will confirm them. In the 
twentieth volume of the Asiatic Journal of Bengal was 
published “ A comparative Essay on the Ancient Geography 
of India” by Colouel Wilford, in which we read on pp. 
227 and 228 the following remarks: ‘“‘ The oldest name of 
* India, that we know of, 1s Colar, which prevailed till the 
‘arrival of the followers of Brahma, and is still preserved 
“by the numerous tribes of Aborigines, living among 
“‘ woods, and mountains. ‘I'hese Aborigines are called in the 


the race in every province from Burmah to Malabar: in the Kols of Central 
India; Kolas of Katwar; the Kolis, inferior husbandmen and a landless clan 
of Gujarat; the Kolis, obscurely mentioned as helot cultivators on the Simla 
range; the Kolitas of Northern Bengal and Assam; the Kolami of Central 
India, classed with the Naikude, &c., in my vocabularies; the Kalars, a 
robber caste in the Tamil country ; the Kalars of Tinnevelly: in the Kolis 
of Bombay ; in the names of the Kolarun river in Southern India, of the 
Koel river, from the Chota Nagpore watershed, of the Culinga and Koladyn 
rivers, and of many other streams; in Kulna, a district in Bengal; 
Kulpac, in the Nizam’s dominions; Kulalpur, in the Panjab; Kulan and 
Kola Fort, in the distant north-west ; in Kulbunga, town and district, near 
the Bombay Presidency, within, I believe, the territory of the Nizam; and to 
be brief in such names as the following, scattered over the whole length and 
breadth of India,—names which the reader may identify in a moment by 
referring to Dr. Keith Johnston’s index to his Map from the Royal Atlas. 
Kuldah, Kulkeri, Kulianpur in three different districts, Kullavakurti, Kul- 
lean, Kuller-kaher, Kulu district, Kullum, Kullung River, Kullunji, several 
Kullurs, Kulpani, Kulpi, Kulra, Kulsi, Kolachi, Kolapur town and state, 
the three Kolars, Kolaspur, Kolbarea, Koli, Kolikod (Calicut), Cola Bira, 
Colair, Colgong, Collum (Kayan-kulam), Colur, and Colombo in Ceylon. I 
would go further, and, if time permitted, could philologically prove the 
connection of the above with hundreds of other names and places in regular 
series.” 

J am afraid that something more than time would have been required by 
Sir William Hunter for proving the philological connection of the Kols 
with the Gaudian Kolami, with the Tamil Kallar, with Kolikod the modern 
Calicut or Koli-kodu, with Kulianpur or Kalyanapura, not to mention 
many others of the above-quoted names. The Royal Atlas of Dr. Keith 
Johnston can hardly be regarded as an authority witb respect to the spelling 
of Indian places. 
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“peninsula to this day, Coléris and Colairs, and in the 
“north of India Coles, Coils and Coolies; thus it seems, 
“that the radical name is Céla. This appellation of 
“ Colar was not unknown to the ancients; for the younger 
‘Plutarch says, that a certain person called Ganges, was 
“the son of the Indus and of Dio-Pithusa, a Calaurian 
‘‘damsel, who through grief, threw himself into the river 
“ Chliarus, which after him was called Ganges; and Chiiarus 
“is probably a mistake for Calaurius, or the Colarian 
“river. I believe, that Dio-Pithus is the name of the 
“father and Sindhu of the mother: for Deva-Pithu, or 
‘“ Deo-Pithu, is worshipped to this day on the banks of the 
“ Sindhi, a female deity. The etymology of Colar is pro- 
“bably out of our reach : but it is asserted by some that Cola, 
** Col, or Cail, signify a woodlander, exactly like Chael, Gai, 
“in Great Britain ; and the etymological progress is the same. 
‘In several dialects of the peninsula Cédu, is a forest, and 
“its derivative is Cadil; from which striking off the d 
“remains Cati.”’ 2! 


i come now to the passage in Plutarch’s work “On 
Rivers,” which has originated all these statements about 
India’s ancient name Colaria. Plutarch gives in his work 
some legendary accounts of twenty-five rivers. Three among 





21 The article to which Sir George Campbell refers when quoting vol. IX 
of the Asiatic Researches is the suggestive ‘‘ Essay on the Magadha Kings,”’ by 
Captain F. Wilford, where on p. 92 we read: ‘‘ The offspring of Turvasu, so 
far from settling in the west, is declared, in the Harivansa, to have settled in 
the southern parts of Jndia; and in the tenth generation, including their 
Sire, four brothers divided the peninsula among themselves. Their names 
were Pandya, Cérala, Cola, and Chola: and this division obtains, even to this 
day. Cola lived in the northern parts of the peninsula, and his descendants 
are called Coles, and Collers to this day : and they conceive themselves, with 
much probability, to be the aborigines of India, to which they give the name 
of Coller or Colara. Hence, we read in Plutarch, that the Ganges was called 
formerly the Calaurian river, and the same anthor mentions a Calaurian, 
or Hindu, and a handsome damsel, called Diopithusa, who was also a Calau. 
rian, Of native of India, or country bordering upon the Calaurian river.’’ 


l7 
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these are Indian streams: the Hydaspes, Ganges and 
Indos.” 

The Hydaspes is the first mver described. Plutarch 
relates that a certain king Hydaspes had a daughter Chry- 
sippe, whom Aphrodite out of spite caused to fall in Jove 
with her own father. She was for this offence crucified by 
the order of her father. But, these calamities so upset 
Hydaspes that he threw himself into the river Indos, which 
was henceforward called Hydaspes. 

In ancient times there lived a youth called Indos, who 
had raped Damasalkida, a daughter of the king Oxyalkos, 
while she was celebrating the feast of Bakchos. The king, 
her father, pursued him, and when Indos saw all escape im- 
possible, he plunged into the river Mausolos rather than 
expose himself to the king’s vengeance. This river had 
been so called after Mausolos,a son of the Sun, but from 
that time it was named Jndos which is a river in India in the 
country of the Ichthyophages or F ish-eaters. 

The story of the Ganges resembles these two.”? It is as 
follows :—‘“ The Ganges is a river of India, called so for the 
following reason. The nymph Kalauria bore Indos a son of 


22 See Plutarch Mept rorayay or de fluminibus. The twenty-five rivers are 
the Hydaspes, Ismenos, Hebros, Ganges, Phasis, Arar, Paktolos, Lykormas, 
Maiandros, Marsyas, Strymon, Sagaris, Skamandros, Tanais, Thermodon, 
Nilos, Eurotas, Inachos, Alpheios, Euphrates, Kaikos, Acheloos, Araxes, 
Tigris, and Indos. 

*3See Plutarcht Chaeronensis omnium quae extant operum (Tomi duo), 
Gulielmo Xylandro interprete, Lutetiae Parisiornm, 1624. At the end of the 
second volume is printed: ‘* MAourapxov wept wOrapwy kat opwy emwrupias Kat 
Twy ev avTois evpioxonevwy.—Plutarchi de Fluviorum et Montium nominibus, 
et de iis quae in illis inveniuntur, interprete Philippo Jacobo Maussaco.”? There 
we read in vol. II, pp. 1151, 1152; 

Tdyyns woraunds dori rhs Ivdlas, thy mposnyoplay AaBay Se aitlay ro.adrny. 
Ivy tls Kadaupla viugn eyyévyncer viby ndAde weplBAewtov, 7d Svoma Tayyny. 
Obres kapnBaphoas tH untp) Kat’ Byvotay ovveyyévero Ty Atomibodan, & 5& wed? 
Hwepas mapa THs Tpopod mabay Thy GAHCEay, Sid AVTys SwepBorhy éavrdy EBhapev 
eis moraudby XAapdy Kadovmevor, bs dm’ adrod Tayyys perwvoudebn. Maussacus 
translates this passage as follows: ‘‘Ganges fluvius est Indiae, ita vocatus 
hac de causa: Ex Indo Calauria quaedam virgo genuit filium pulchritudine 
conspicuum nomine Gangem : qui somno vinoque sepultus cum matre Diopi- 
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conspicuous beauty, by name Ganges, who, when inebriated, 
had once in ignorance connection with his mother. But 
when he had learnt on a subsequent day the truth from his 
nurse, he threw himself through excess of remorse into the 
river Chliaros, which was called after him Ganges.” The 
ancient edition of Plutarch, which was published by 
Xylander at Paris in 1624, contains in an Appendix at the 
end, the treatise On Rivers. It was edited, translated and 
annotated by Phil. Jacob. Maussacus. In its text occurs 
instead of the correct reading Sézvoten the false expres- 
sion Atorifoven which Maussacus mistook for a name, 
though his predecessors the learned Natalis a Comitibus and 
Turnebus had already doubted the accuracy of the text, as 
Maussacus himself mentioned in a note which is quoted 
below. Colonel Wilford unfortunately accepted the wrong 
reading and built on it anew theory. According to Plutarch, 
so says the Colonel, Diopithuse was a Calaurian damsel, 
but Wilford himself further changes Diopithuse into a man 
Dio-Pithus (for Deva-Pithu or Deo-Pithu), and declares 





thuse concubuit per inscitiam, sed interdiu cum a nutrice rei veritatem didi- 
cisset, ob dolorem extremum seipsum coniecit in fluvium Chliarum, qui ab 
eo Gangis nomen assumpsit.’’ 

However, in the 5th volume of WAoutapyou ’Anooracpara kar Vevdervypapa 
edited by Fr. Dibner, Paris, 1855, and in the edition of Plutarchi Libellus 
de flwiis, rec. et notis instr. Rud. Hercher, Lipsiae, 1857, we read: 
Tdvyns wotauds dort THs “Ivdtas. . . Obros xapnBaphoas TH unrp) Kat’ wyvoay 
cuveyyévero. Ti Periovay Tav Hucpav rapa THs Tpopod ualay Thy GAvemy , 
éaurov eppevey els roraudy XAiapov ... 

We read already on p. 72 in the Appendix to the edition of Maussacus 
entitled ; Plutarchi librorum Mep! rotayeév Philippi Jac. Maussaci emenda- 
tiones et notae: ‘‘ Mirum est hoc nomen proprium Diopithusae nostros in- 
terpretes exercitos habuisse. Natalis a Comitibus sicco pede haec transivit, 
quae tamen fida interpretatione opus habebant. Magnus Turnebus tanta 
est usus circumlocutione in vero hoc nomine explicando, ut plane eum ab 
scopo aberasse nemo bonus negare audeat ; gui per ebrietatem (inquit) ixscienter 
matrem, divorum quempiam esse existimantem, cognovit. Ut concedamus 
Avor:Govon hic non esse nomen proprium tamen Graecis non convenit haec 
interpretatione Latina, vertendum enim esset simpliciter, Tove aU Cts 
eredentem, sed hoc est nugari. AvoriGove7" NOmen verum est Diopithusae. 
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Colar as the oldest name of India we know of. That theory, 
however, must now be abandoned, and with the disappearance 
of Diopithuse from the pages of Plutareh, the whole edifice of 
conjecture so ingeniously raised on the supposed occurrence 
of this name, must fall to the ground; there being absolutely 
nothing to support the assumption that India was known in 
the earliest times as the Kolarian Empire. 


Sir George Campbell supported Colonel Wilford by stating 
that India “seems to have been known to the ancients as 
Colara or Coolee Land and the people as Colaurians” and 
by eventually advocating the name Colee or Kolarian for the 
aboriginal tribes of India. IJ need not specially mention 
that the dictionary of Greek proper names, compiled by Dr. 
W. Pape, does not contain Diopithuse as a name, though it 
refers to the nymph Kalauria and the river Chliaros.*4 

J had herein Madras at my disposal only the antiquated 
edition of Xylander printed by Antonius Stephanus, in which 
the reading Diopithuse occurs. Though doubting its accu- 
racy from the first, | was not prepared to emendate the text, 
for besides my own conviction and the note of Maussacus, I 
had no evidence to go upon. Later on, however, ] consulted 
Dr. Pape’s excellent Dictionary of Greek names and the 
fact that it makes no mention of Diopithuse confirmed my 
suspicions. ‘T’o ascertain the truth, I eventually wrote to 


"The Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen von Dr. W. Pape gives 
Kalauria as the name of a nymph, e.g. on p. 235 (third edition) 
‘‘Ganges,—*) S.-des Indos u.-der Kalauria, welcher sich in den Chliaros 
sturzte, wovon dieser den Namen Ganges erhielt, Plt. flv. 4,1;’’ and on 
p. 596 under Kalauria: ‘‘? Nymphe, Gem. des Indos, M. des Ganges, 
Plut. fluv. 4,1.” 

Kalauria or Kalaureia is the well-known island with the famous temple 
‘of Poseidon, which opened a safe asylum to all purseed. Demosthenes 
when hunted down by the Macedonians, poisoned himselfinit. The island 
was called after Aalauros, a son of Poseidon. Kalauria belonged originally to 
Apollo who had exchanged it with Poseidon for Delos. Poseidon is therefore 
also called Halavrentes, Kalauria in contradistinction to Kalabria is some- 
timos explained as ‘‘land of peace’’ and Kalauros as “‘ peaceful ”’ (Frederic). 
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friends in Europe who kindly supplied me with the right 
reading O'émvovon instead of AcomiOovcn. 

It may also be added that, according to Plutarch, all the 
rivers on which he comments have changed their original 
names in order to bear the one by which they were afterwards 
generally known. Plutarch refers occasionally to previous 
authors to verify his accounts, ¢.g., to Kallisthenes, Kai- 
maron, Kleitophon, Aristoteles, and others, but even if most 
of the works he quotes had not been lost, it is doubtful 
whether he could have substantiated his statements. The 
stories about the Hydaspes and Indos are so un-Indian 
and so mythical that 1t 1s hardly necessary to try to explain 
the report concerning the Ganges. Even if the term 
Kalauria were an adjective derived from a proper name, and 
Chliaros were a mistake for Kalaurios, there is nothing 
to prove that Kalauria should be identical with Indian, not 
to speak of the boldness of deriving from it Colar or Colara 
as a term designating India in ancient times; a term and 
a signification which occur nowhere in the whole classical 
literature. I am quite convinced that Aalauria has nothing 
to do with the Kols of Chota-Nagpore, though I am not pre- 
pared to venture a decided conjecture as to the origin of the 
word Kalauria used by Plutarch.* 

It is perhaps a mere accident that the Yamund which 
joins the Ganga or Ganges at Prayaiga (Pratisthana, the 
modern Allahabad) is called Kalindi, the daughter of Ka- 
linda, for she springs from the mountain Kalinda, or is accord- 





25 Herodotos mentions III, 38 and 97, the Indian Kalatia: or Kalantiai 
who ate their parents. The Brahman Halanos (Kalyana) who accompanied 
Alexander the Great is well known for burning himselfalive. I only mention 
these names as they resemble somewhat Halauria. I need hardly add 
that the Greek word «déAapts, which is commonly pronounced «éaAapis, a kind 
of screech-owl, has nothing in common with this subject. 

To declare Colara as a name of India, though such never existed, and 
to derive it from the nymph Kalauria on the authority of the younger 
Plutarch’s mythical account of the river Ganges appears like a pun, or 
like what a Berliner would call a Kalazer. 
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ing to others a daughter of the Sun-god Kalinda who is in 
consequence known as Ad@lindisi, the father of Yamuna, while 
the god Yama is called Kalindisddara, the brother of Yamuna. 
I mention this circumstance as Plutarch gives to Indos the 
name of Mausolos after Mausolos, the son of the Sun. 

Another peculiar coincidence is that the Hai or Black 
Ganga, which is also known as Mandakin?, has in its upper 
course some famous warm springs and that Chliaros in Greek 
means lukewarm. A second Mandakini rises on the Kalai- 
jara mountain, on whose top the lake of the gods is situated. 

It is somewhat astonishing that Colonel Wilford without 
giving any reasons explained Chliaros as a mistake for 
Calaurius. He could as well have conjectured Chiara for 
Kalauria. All editions, however, of Plutarch, the modern 
emendated as well as the old antiquated, read Kalauria and 
Chliaros as proper-names.”® 

The ancient inhabitants of the country round Mathura 
in North India are also called Kalars, but this name has 
not yet been explained and has presumably no connection 
with the Kalauria nymphe of Plutarch. 

Modern writers have often identified the Kolis and the 
Kolarees or Colleries of South India with the Kols. It is 
a peculiar circumstance that, except by the Hos or Larka- 
Kols, the term Kol is not used by the so-called Kolarians, 
who inolude the Mundas, Santals, Korwas, Juangs, and a 
few other tribes.?” The Kolis are, according to my opinion, 
Gaudians, and must be distinguished from those races now 


% For Halindi occurs also Kalind7, a wrong formation. Balarama is also 
called Kélindi-Karsana, or Kalindi-bhédana for diverting the Yamuna by 
his ploughshare into a new bed in the Vrndavana-forest. Manddkini is also 
the name of the Ganga of the heavens. About this river see Chr. Lassen’s 
Indische Alterth., vol. I, pp. 64-66, where this question is fully discussed. 

27 See Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 178: ‘‘The Hos are the 
only branch of the Kols that has preserved a national appellation.’’ Larka 
means fighter. About the Holarzans consult Mr. J. F. Hewitt’s ‘‘ Notes on 
the early History of Northern India,’”’ in the Journal of the R. A. Society, 
vol. XX, pp. 321-363. 
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generally described as Kols. Besides, our knowledge of this 
people is still very limited, and it would be venturesome to 
make decided statements as to their origin. Though differing 
from the Gauda-Dravidians in language, which must he 
regarded as a very important test, they nevertheless inter- 
marry occasionally with them, a circumstance which on 
the other hand tends to indicate some intimate connection 
between them. 

The word Aé@k is a common Gauda-Dravidian term 
which signifies hire, and is eventually also applied to the 
person who is hired. A hireling or servant is thus called 
a Kuli. The name Kol is a totally distinct word. The 
now common term Kili started from the Eastern coast of 
India, where the principal English factories such as Madras 
were situated, and whence in course of time the English 
commenced to lay the foundation of their Indian Empire 
in the days of Clive.” 

The Kolarees or Colleries represent the well-known 
Kallas, the dreaded thief tribe, who are mostly dependents of 





28 Compare Wilson’s Glossary, p. 301: ‘‘ Kali, Coolee, (Tam. & @), Mal. 
well. Kan. #08, Tel. %&-8, Beng. POT, Hind. coty, Daily hire or wages: 


a day labourer, a Cooly: (the word is originally Tamil, whence it spread into 
the other languages : in Upper India it bears only its second and apparently 
subsidiary meaning: it appears as Culialu, as the term for hired labourers, 
in Tulava—Buchanan.)” Kiuliyalu is one of the Kanarese terms for hireling 
like the Telugu Kéligaddu. 

In Colonel Yule’s and Dr. Burnell’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, p. 192, an attempt is made to derive the term Kak from 
Koli, but it is notwithstanding admitted: ‘‘ Though this explanation of 
the genera] use of the term Cooly (from Koli) is the most probable, the 
matter is perplexed by other facts which it is difficult to trace to the same 
origin. Thus in 8. India, there is a Tamil word sé in common use, 
signifying ‘hire’ or ‘ wages,’ which Wilson indeed regards as the true origin 
of Cooly. Also in both Oriental and Osmanli Turkish Kol is a word for a 
slave, whilst in the latter also Kialeh means ‘a male slave, a bondsman’ 
(Redhouse). Khol is in Tibetan also a word for servant or slave (Note from 
A. Schiefner), The familiar use of Cooly has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java and China, as well as to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 


whether English or foreign.” 
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the Raja of Pudukota. <A single individual of this clan 
is called a HaJlan, of which word Kallar is the plural.” 

Enough has been already adduced to prove that the 
Kalauria nymphe of Plutarch does not refer to an ancient 
name of India, that the so-called Colaria is a purely imag- 
inary appellation, based in part on a badly pronounced and 
distorted plural formation of the name of the Kallar, or on 
Kolarees, and that, though the term Kolarian may be still 
applied to the Kol race, it must be clearly understood that 
all the wild philological vagaries concerning the origin and 
antiquity of this expression ought to be abandoned. Yet, the 
history of the fictitious term Co/aria provides us on the other 
hand with an instructive example how by a concatenation of 
conjectures and conclusions a new theory can be successfully 
started and find acceptance among scholars of reputation. 
It has thus now become a fashion to ascribe all ancient 
monuments with which the Kolis, Kélas and other kindred 
tribes can be connected with the so-called Kolarians, whose 
original home and early history are shrouded in mysterious 
darkness, who, if we can trust reliable information, do not 
even use the term fol as a tribal name, and who, so far as 
it is known, do not claim as their own the scattered remains 
in Northern India, which modern writers are so fond of 
ascribing to them. 

I now proceed to discuss in detail the principal tribes 
whom I regard as representatives of the Gaudian race. The 
linguistic and ethnological connection of these clans has 
in most instances been generally admitted by competent 
scholars, yet, their close relationship has, so far as I am 
aware, not hitherto been so distinctly stated. 

T shall begin with the Kolis, Koélas, and tribes kindred, 
pass on to the Gonds and their clansmen, then notice the 


29 It is dovbtful whether Kallan meant originally a thief, or simply aman 
of the Kallan tribe who, excelling in thieving accomplishments, imparted to 
his tribal name the meaning of thief. I recur to this subject on pp. 257—60. 
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Kodagas, Koragas, afterwards consider the position of the 
Todas and Kotas, and end with a survey of the Kurubas 
or Kurumbas in their various ramifications. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On THE Kotis (Kurtis), Konas. 


The Kolis and Kolas have already been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Sanskrit works contain their name 
in connection generally with Pandya, Kérala and Céla, the 
sons of Akrida and descendants of Dusyanta. The term 
ol occurs in Kolisarpaih, instead of which the manuscript 
used by M. Langlois contained probably Halak Sarpah or 
Kélasarpah, as he translates the passage by : “ les Colas, les 
Sarpas.” ‘The Kolis appear likewise in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
The name of the Kolas can be traced in that of the country 
Kélaiica, which has, according to the Sabdaratnavali, Kanya- 
kubja as its capital, or which, according to Horace Hayman 
Wilson, is identical with Kalinga. 


The word Kola forms also part of Sanskrit names of 
various peoples, plants, countries and mountains, as of 
Kolagiri, Kollagiri, Kolahala, Kollaka and Kolvagiri, &c. 
We meet it even in South-Indian names of places, e.g., in 
Kolam, Kolanadu, K6lattanadu and others. 


I regard the name Cola or Coda (in Telugu and Kanarese- 
Cola, and in Tamil and Malayalam Cola) as a modification 
of the word Kola. It is a remarkable historical fact that 
the Colas and Pandyas were as a rule rival kings who 
fought continually against each other. With the various 
formations of the terms K6la, Cola, and Coda may be com- 
pared those of Kéra, Céra and Céda. The expressions Céra 
and Kongu are occasionally used identically. 


The first syllable so in Kola and Koli indicates the 


mountain home, while the second syllable /a or 4 intimates 
18 
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the particular tribal distinction. The interchange between 
Zand r produces (fori (Kohri) as a variation of Koli.* 

The Kolis and Kolas, as has already been pointed out, 
should be distinguished from the so-called Kolarian Kols. 
In consequence of the near relation of the Kolis to the 
Bhils and Gonds, hardly any doubt can be entertained about 
their belonging to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dra- 
vidians. ‘The establishment of this ancient kinship is an 
important fact. It severs the connection between the Kolis 


30 Kilaica means originally a country adjoining Aéla. The late Mr. C. 
P. Brown explained Noladésamu, syR¥umy, 28 the long country, which 
interpretation is obviously erroneous when applied to the Sanskrit word 
Kila. 

Kolagiri is @ mountain in Southern India. The commentator Malli- 
natha is surnamed Kolagiri. The Sebhdparva says in §l6ka 1171: ‘‘ Krtsnam 
Kolagirim caiva Surabhipattanam tatha.’’ The Kollagiri occurs in Varaha- 
moihira’s Brhatsamhita, XIV, 13: 

Karnata-Mahatavi-Citrakata-Nasikya-Kollagiri-Colah 
Krauiicadvipa-Jatadbara-Kavéryo-Risyamtkasca. 

The Kaullagiréyas fought according to the Aévamédha with Arjuna: 
Arcitah prayayau bhumau daksinam salilarnavam 

Tatrapi Dravidair Andhrair Audrair Mahisakair api. 

Tatha Kaullagiréyaisca yuddham 4sit Kiritinah. 

About Kéldhala compare General Sir A. Cunningham’s Archeological 
Survey of India, vol. VIII, pp. 1238, 125. 

Compare what is said aboutthetown Xollagira in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XIV, p. 23, note 22: ‘‘it appears that Kollagira was another name 
of Kollapura or Koélhapur.’’ See ibidem, vol. III, pp. 209, 210 in the 
article ‘‘The Geography of Ibn Batuta’s Indian Travels,” by Col. H. 
Yule: ‘‘The Koil prince must be the Kola-tiri or Cherakal Raja, whose 
kingdom was called Kola-ndda.’’ About Holatta-nddu, the district about 
Tellicherry, see Indian Antiguary, vol. VIII, pp. 115, 146. Compare also 
Dr. Gundert’s Malayalam and English Dictionary, p. 318, under Kélam: ‘+4. 
North Malabar, subject to Kolattiri or Kélaswarapam.”’ 

About the Céra or Kotgu kings confer among others the Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. II, pp. 155, 271; vol. V, pp. 133-140; vol. VI, pp. 99-103. 

About the change of the / into r in words like Holi compare General Sir 
A. Cunningham's Archeological Survey of India, vol. XI, p. 101: ‘I paid 
a visit to the old site of Koron, or Kordwa-dih, because the people agreed in 
stating that the old name of the place was Kolpur, which I thought might 
perhaps be connected with the old city of Koli, the birth-place of Mayadevi. 
But .. the position of Horondih ... is much too distant to be identified with 
that of Holi.’’ Compare also the late Mr. John A. C. Boswell’s Manual of 
the Nellore District, p.157: ‘*The Yorukalas in this district state that their 
tribe name in their own language is Kurru, also Kola.”’ 
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and Kols, which is still occasionally asserted to exist and to 
which I have repeatedly alluded. 


The Kolis appear originally as mountaineers, but after- 
wards descending to the plains, some settled down as agri- 


culturists, while many others selecting the seashore became 
fishermen and sailors.*! 


The Koli mountaineers were not long ago the guardians 
of the hill-passes, especially of those in the Ajanta range and 
in the Western Ghats. Their ancient position as lords of the 
mountains is to this day certified by the fact that the 


31 Sea C. Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. I, p. 137 (or 108): 
“ Bhilla sitzen hier noch in dem Granzgebirge nach Malva, Rajputdna und 
giidlicher ; ein grosser Theil der Bevélkerung besteht aus einem andern 
urspriinglich ghnlichen Volke, den Kuli (Kéla), welches aber Brahmanische 
Sitten dem gréssern Theile nach angenommen hat.’’ Compare further Rev. 
M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, pp. 307-316. 

Sir George Campbell remarks in his Ethnology of India about the Kooleas 
on pp. 42-45 as follows: ‘‘I find, however, that the opinion of those quali- 
fied to judge seems to tend to the belief that there is no essential difference 
between the two tribes (the Koolees and Bheels). Forbes in his Ras Mala says. 
‘ Koolees or Bheels, for though the former would resent the classification, the 
distinctions between them need not be hare noticed.’ Captain Probyn says: 
‘T think there is no actual difference between Koolees and Bheels. Their 
religion is the same.’ Mr. Ashburner: ‘ There is no real difference between 
Bheels and Koolees; their habits, physiognomy and mode of life are the 
same, modified by local circumstances.’ And the Rev. Mr. Dunlop Moore 
says: ‘ Koolees frequently marry Bheel wives.’ Other authorities, however, 
say that they do not intermarry. They both seem to claim a northern and 
not a southern origin, pointing to the hills of Rajpootana and the north 
of Goozerat. The Bheels say that they were originally called Kaiyos ; Sir 
John Malcolm says that they are related to the Meenas of Rajpootana, and 
once ruled in the Jeypore country. Forbes again tells us that the Koolees 
were originally called Mairs, while in Rajpootana, Col. Tod speaks of Mairs 
or Meenas as one race... Though probably in the main of the same class 
and similar origin, the Koolees and Bheels are now quite distinct tribes, and 
there is this considerable difference that the Koolees have come much more 
into contact with Aryan blood civilization ... The Koolees are the Ahori- 
gines of Goozerat (where they now live in considerable number), and of 
the hills adjoining that Province. The hills east of Goozerat are called 
‘ Kolwan’ and seem to be the property of Koolee tribes . . . The Bheels are 
the proper possessors of the hills farther in the interior and east of the 
Koolees ... The Koolees seem to be scattered down the Coast country 
nearly as far as Goa, and north again into the ‘ Thurr ? and the neighbour- 
hood of Scinde. While the wilder Koolees of the hills are like the Bheels, 
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famous sanctuary at Mahabalésvara is under the hereditary 


wardenship of Kolis. 
Many shrines throughout India are associated with the 


lowest classes of the population, as we have seen, when 
speaking of the temples at Mélkota, Puri and Trevandrum. 
The sanctuary at Mahabalésvara over a spring which is sup- 
posed to be the source of the Krishna, though said to have 
been founded by a Sattara Brahman, named Anagada, is 
under the hereditary superintendence of a Koli family, and 
the chief official in charge is a Koli. Such a Kolt is called 
Gangaputra, and whatever offerings a worshipper makes 
after bathing form the perquisite of the Kolis and are taken 
by them. “At the temple of Mahabalésvara also,” thus 
writes the Hon. Visvanath Narayan Mandlick, “the Kolis 
‘hold a hereditary position, and the Guravas, who worship 
“the Linga in that temple, appear more closely allied to the 
‘hill tribes than to the inhabitants of the plains; they (7.e., 
‘the Guravas) have, however, no connection with the shrine 
“of the Krishn4, where the Kolis alone are the principal 


the mass of more civilised Koolees are said to be not only fairer and more 
Caucasian in feature, but also more sly and cunning and less truthful. . 
The wilder tribes of the race are still predatory, and Forbes mentions the 
Koolees as by far the most numerous of the arm-bearing castes who in 
former days, living in the hills hetween Goozerat and Rajpootana, disturbed 
the country. He describes them as of diminutive stature, with eyes which 
bore an expression of liveliness and cunning, clothes few, arms bows and 
arrows, habits swift and active, bold in assault, but rapid in flying to the 
jungles, independent in spirit, robbers, averse to industry, addicted to 
drunkenness, and quarrelsome when intoxicated; formidable in anarchy, 
but incapable of uniting among themselves. This description seems exceed- 
ingly well to apply to the wild Bheels of modern days, whom indeed Forbes 
classes with the Koolees.. . Lassen in his map places Koolees (Kolas he calls 
them) in the centre of Kattywar... The Kolees of the Simla hills and 
Domes of Kumaon are merely inferior castes living among the general 
population.”’ 

Compare the Gazetteer of Aurangabad, Bombay 1884, p. 280: ‘‘The Kolis 
belong to the aborigines, and are of low but respectable caste. They are 
divided into the Kolis of the hilly countries, and the Kolis of the plains. 
They are also arranged in separate tribes, and were formerly very trouble- 
some. Several tribes of Kolis guarded the passes of the Ajanta range under 
their own Néiks, while others attached themselves to the Bhils ; but the majo- 
rity have long settled down to peaceful callings, and the land-holding Kolis 
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‘‘ officers in charge.” *? The origin of the famous Mahaba- 
lésvara temple is ascribed to the Paulastya Ravana. He 
compelled Siva, so runs the tradition, by his severe penance 
on the mountain Kailasa, to surrender to him his Prana 
Linga. The terrified gods tried every means to regain it, but 
their attempts were fruitless. At last Visnu raised his Cakra 
to prevent the sun-rays from descending to the earth, and 
Ravana, who was then at Gokarna, believing that the sun 
was setting prepared to perform his Sandhyavandanam. 
But the Prana Linga, which he carried in his hand, prevented 
him from performing properly his worship. He, therefore, 
requested Ganapati to take temporary charge of the Linga. 
The god assented, but pretending that the Linga was too heavy 
placed it on the ground. Once there, it remained fixed in 
spite of all the attempts of the Raksasa to remove it. When 
trying for the fifth time he cried as his strength was 
failing: “O Mahabala,” O great power! which expression 
is said to have given the name to the place.* 





deny all affinity with those of the hills. In the village establishment, the 
Koli is most generally associated with the occupation of a water-carrier, and 
the Kunbi drinks water from his hands. He is known by his chumli, or 
twisted cloth which he wears on his head in order to rest the waterpot ; but 
he is often a good farmer, or is engaged as a musician, handicraftsman, 
weaver, palanquin bearer, fisher, labourer... They use meat, drink spirits, 
bury their dead, worship Khandobé, Bairobé, and Bhavani, and employ 
Brahmans for religious ceremonies, hut have also priests of their own.’’ 
See Historical and Deseriptwe Sketch of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, compiled 
by Syed Hossain Bilgrami, B.a., and C. Willmott, Bombay, 1883, vol. Lp; 
310: “ At one time they (the Kolis) acted as guards in the hill passes on the 
northern frontier and in the Ajanta hills; there isa tribe of Kolis who had 
charge of the Ghaut passes.” ‘The Kambali Kurumhas make and wear 
chamlis (kambalis) in the same manner ; see p. 229, n. 107. tke 

I agree with Sir George Campbell so far as their relationship with the 
Bhils is concerned, the latter I have proved to be Dravidians, see pp. 19, 
5 eas ‘‘ The Shrine of the River Krishna at the Village of Mahfhalés- 
vara,’’ by Rio Saheb Vishvanith N&rayan Mandlick in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. IX, pp. 250-261. . 

3 See ibidem, pp. 257, 258. Compare also Archeological Survey of India, 
vol. WII, pp. 143, 144, about Ravana’s connection with the linga of 


‘6 Mahadeo Ravanesvara.”’ 
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The connection of the ancient hill tribes with many cele- 
brated Indian shrines is also admitted by the Hon. Visvanath 
Narayan Mandlick. ‘The above tradition of Gokarna,”’ he 
says, “ points out to the origin of these places of Linga worship 
“by the influence of, if not amongst, the wild tribes of the 
*‘ mountains of whom Ravana is a fair representative. The 
“actual position of the Kolis at the temples of the Krishna 
‘and also at Mahabalesvara, appears to confirm the above 
‘conclusion. The serpent is connected with both these 
“temples, and from the Liga temples he seems to be quite 
‘inseparable. In the latter he is represented as being coiled 
“ round the Liga, while in the temple of the Krishna, a living 
‘‘ one is supposed to be guarding its sources.’”’ ** 


The most accurate description of the Kolis has been 
written by Captain A. Macintosh, to whose account we 
owe, in fact, the greater part of our information about 
these people. Yet, he is compelled to admit: ‘“‘ We cannot 
‘expect to glean much authentic information of an historical 
‘description from an ignorant and unlettered people like the 
‘¢ Kolis. The few traditions they possess relative to their first 
‘settlement in their present locations and of subsequent 





Read also Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar, second edition, vol. II, p. 316. ‘* Gaukarna, or 
the cow’s horn(?), is a place of great note among the Brahmans, owing to a 
celebrated image of Siva called Mahabaleswara. The image is suid to have 
been brought from the mountain Coila by Ravana, king of Lanca. He 
wished to carry it to his capital; but having put it down here, the idol 
oecame fixed in the place, where jt stands to this day.”’ 

34 The Kanara people regard Gokarna as holier than Benares; for they 
BBY: 

Gikarnam ca mahakaéi visvandtho mah&ébalah 

Kotitirtham ca Gahgayah simudram adhikam phalam ; ”’ 
according to the Journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic, vol. IX, p. 258. 
Compare in the Indian Antiquary, vol. III, pp. 247, 248, Dr. J. Gerson 
da Cunha’s account of the legend concerning the linga of Wdalukesvara, 
the present Malabar Hill, with which liga the Kolis seem also to be con- 
nected: ‘‘The Kolis, who, as will be shown hereafter, were the original 
inhabitants of Bombay, pay epecial devotion to thie litga .... (their) 
principal quarter in the whole Konkan, I suppose, is Kulaba.’’ 
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“events until within the last century appear to be involved in 
“much obseurity and confusion.” The late Mr. Alexander 
Kinloch Forbes mentions in his Ras Mala the legendary des- 
cent of the Kolis from Yuvanasva, the father of Mandhatr.* 
Captain Macintosh repeatedly mentions in his Account 
the great veneration in which the Kolis hold the well-known 








35 See ‘‘ An Account of the Tribe of the Mhadeo Kolies,’’ by Captain A. 
Macintosh, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. V., pp. 
71-112, 238-279; compare also Indian Antiguary, vol. II, p. 154; vol. III, 
pp. 76, 77,126, 127, 186-196, 222, 224, 227, 228, 248; vol. V, p. 8, and Sir 
G. Camphbell’s Ethnology of India in the Appendix to vol. XXXV, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 46, 53, 123, 126. 

In the Rés Malad, London, 1878, pp. 78-79, weread: “ A similar fabulous 
descent is given to the Koolees from Youwandshwa, the father of Mandhata 
Raja. Their ancestor, Koolee, was brought up by a sage in the forest, and 
always led a jungle life, whence it happened, as the bard saye, that his descen. 
dants, though in the towns they are of little importance, are lions in the jungle. 
The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus, but they were removed to the country about the Null by the god- 
dess Hinglaz, and brought with them the earth-nut called ‘ beerd,’ which 
even in famine does not fail. They were called at this time Muirs, as well 
as Koolees, and Sonusg Mair was their leader. He left twelve sons, each of 
whom became the head ofaclan... In these times, says the bard, there 
was not so great a population in Goozerat, but there was much forest, and 
the Bheels and Koolees lived in security. They were doubtless then, as now, 
hereditary and professional plundercrs, ‘soldiere of the night,’ as they 
describe themselves. Raja Kurun Solunkee is the first ruler of Goozerat on 
record who devoted his attention to putting a curb upon these wild tribes.’’ 

Captain Macintosh derived the term A#/i from the Koli tribe. He writes 
in a note on p.71: ‘* On a former occasion, I ventured to derive the term 
Cooly, applied by us to portcrs, labourers or persons who work for hire, in 
the following manner—as the fishermen, boatmen, and many of the common 
labourers, at Bombay, and along the coast, are Kolies, the term Cooly may 
have originated among the English at Bombay. A passenger coming 
ashore, whena ship arrived from Europe, might have wished to give a box 
or package in charge to a native (probably a pereon of rank or caste); he 
would say, or a servant in attendance might say, that he would fetch a 
Koly, or a certain number of Kolies, to take ‘ master’s baggage’ to the shore. 
Thus the term would have become familiar, and, in the course of time, 
would be indiscriminately applied to all porters or labourers, and soon 
have spread among the few English settled in India in those days.” 

In the above-mentioned Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloguial Words and 
Phrases is on p. 192 the expreseion Cooly also connected with the Kolis: 
‘‘ The origin of the word appears to have been a nomen gentile, the name 
(Kolt) of a race or caste in Western India, who have long performed such 
offices ag have been mentioned... According to Dr. H. V. Carter, the Holts 
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Khandoba, whom I consider as a national deity of the Gau- 
dian Khands.* 

The Kolis have among them a tradition, according to 
which they are the descendants of the famous Valmiki, the 
poet of the Ramayana. It may be that the similarity 
of the profession embraced by Valmiki—previously to his 
becoming a poet—and by the Kolis, has something to do 
with this belief. Both are cclebrated as robbers.*’ 

According to the last census report, the Kolis number 
2,488,372 souls: 1,669,302 live in Bombay, 429,688 in 
Baroda, 213,966 in Hyderabad, and 123,171 in the Punjab, 
&c.8 

The Kohklis in Bhandara and Chanda, who are agricul- 
turists, have a distinct Gond type, and have retained many 
Gond customs.*? | 





proper are a true hill-people whose especial locality lies in the Western 
(shits, and in the northern extension of that range, between 18° and 24° N. 
latitnde.’? I have referred on p. 131, u. 28, to another passage of this 
article in the Glossary. 

I have already on p. 131 declared myself against this explanation. 
Though it is a matter ef minor importance, I may observe as an additional 
proof that the trihal name is always pronounced oli, and not Awli. 

38 See ibidem, p. 106: ‘‘ The Kolies pay their adorations to all the Hindoo 
deities, but their chief object of worship is Khundy-row, commonly called 
Khundobah.’’ 

37 See ibidem, p. 82: ‘* One of the descendants of Neeshad and a female 
shoodur, were the parents of the Poolkuss; and a mule of the Neeshad lineage 
and a females of the Poolkuss family, were the parents of the Koly. He was 
to subsist, by killing whatever animals he encountered in the jungles and 
forests. It may further be stated, that the Kolies say that they are the 
descendants of Valmik, the distinguished author of the Ramayan, who, 
although of Brahman parentage, and born at Veer Walla, twenty-four miles 
south-east of Poona, it is said, followed the life of a Koly.’’ About the 
Koolees or Bheels see Sir G@. Campbell’s Ethnology of India, p. 46. 

38 According to the Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, p. 233, the late Rev. Dr. 
John Wilson derived the name of the Kolis from the Sanskrit word kula, a 
clan. I need not dilate on the groundlessness of this etymology. Compare 
p. 133. 

89 See Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. Il, p. 109: 
‘“‘ They have a remarkable faculty for selecting the best sites for irrigation 
reservoirs; and to possess a large tank is their highest ambition. On the 
lands watered by these tanks they cultivate sugar-cane and rice.”’ 
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I believe that the Horis (Kohris) are of the same extrac- 
tion as the Kolis. The former are said to have emigrated 
from Benares, in the train of a Bhonsla prince of the 
Chandah branch. I am also inclined to connect the Koiris 
of Bengal with both these tribes.*! 

Whether there exists any connection between the Kolis and 
the Gaulis is doubtful. As was the case with Gauda, so also is 
the term Gauli differently interpreted. Some derive the name 
Gauli from the Sanskrit word go, cow, and explain Gauli to 
signify cowherd, others connect it with Aol. Itis even pos- 
sible that both derivations are right, and that the term Gauli 
represents originally two different, but equal-sounding words ; 
one being derived from oli and the other from gd. In the 
first case it has an ethnological and in the other a professional 
meaning. To those Gaulis who are cowmen both terms are 


40 See ibidem, pp. 107, 108: ‘‘ They produce sugar-cane in large quan- 
tities, the production of which is chiefly in their hands. The tribe hag 
distinguished itself for its great enterprise and energy in the excavation of 
noble tanks and in the formation of numerous embankments.’”’ According 
to the census of 1881, the Koris amount to 946,851, 843,422 of whom are 
found in ths North-Western Provinces, 48,826 in the Central Provinces, and 
43,565 in Bengal. Compare Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central 
Provinces, pp. 61, 137, 181, 194 and 438 on the Koris (Kohris). 

41 Compare Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of India, pp. 320, 321: ‘*In some 
districts the Koiris appear to be more numerous than the Kirmis. The 
distinction between them is, that the former are generally market gardeners 
as well as agriculturists. Buchanan estimated that there were 30,000 
families of Koiris in the Shahabad District, and 45,000 families in Bihar. 

A learned pandit informs me that the derivation of the name is ku, 
earth, and ari, enemy. They are so called from their constant attacks on the 
soil. Koiris, men and women, are always troubling it... Every three years 
they make offerings on a hill known as the Marang Baru of the Kols, the god 
that is invoked by the aborigines, especially when rain does not fall in due 
season.’? Seealso Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. I, 
pp. 325, 326: “These (the Koeris) and the Kumbhis ars the great agri- 
cultural classes of these provinces... The Koeris and Kumbhis are 
agriculturists by profession... The Koeris are the principal growers of 
poppy, and producers of opium, both in Benares and Behar... The Koeris 
are numerous in the district of Jhansl, where they pursues the occupation of 
weaving. Their tradition is, that they came from Benares about seven 
hundred years ago.”” Tho census report of 1881 mentions 3,067 Koeris in 
Assam and 1,204,884 Koeris in Bengal. Rev. Sir G. Campbell’s Ethnology 
of India, p. 107. 

19 
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applicable. The Mahadeo Kolis assert that their ancestors 
subdued the Gaulis, and to these are also ascribed most 
of the earlier graves. The Gauli chiefs, according to tradi- 
tion, ruled in the Central Provinces long before the Gond 
Rajas. I believe that future enquiry will prove that the 
Gauli Rajas were not Aryans, but that they, lke other 
tribes similarly named, belonged to the Gaudian race.* 


I must not omit to mention here the ancient tribes of the 
RKulinda, Kulita, (Kolata, Kolika) and Kaulita (Kaulubha), 
who inhabited the high mountain ranges of the Himalaya 
in North India. Their names occur in one form or other in 
the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Visou Purina, Brhatsamhita, 
Mudraraksasa and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, while 
Ptolemy’s Kvawdpiv7 (Kylindriné, VIT. 1, 42) coincides in 
position with the country which some of these tribes formerly 





«2 Refer to pp. 114 and 116, n. 12, where the Gaulas are mentioned. 

See Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazctteer of the Central Provinces, p. 301: 
‘¢ Among the people (of Nagpur) tradition, widespread though vague, is not 
wanting, pointing to atime far anterior to the Gonds, when throughout 
Deogarh Gauli chiefs held sway. The exploits and renown of these ancient 
chiefs are often referred to in the songsof the villagers. There are forts 
too, and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, evidently the 
handiwork of races preceding the Gonds... ‘It wasa Gauli, not a Gond king 
so our father told us,’ this is the common answer to all questions respecting 
such relics.” The same legend is told about the fortifications of Ramtek, 
wbidem, p. 428. Compare in the Indian Antiquary, vol. I, pp. 204, 205, 
Mr. W. F. Sinclair’s article on the ‘* Gauli Kaj’? in Khandesh and the 
Central Provinces: ‘‘I think, therefore, that the most probable explanation 
of the Gaul: Raj is this,—that Gauli was the surname, or nickname, of a 
family of princes (and not ofa nation) of Aryan race who established them- 
selves in the valleys of the Tapti and Narmada during the great migration 
southward which ended in the colonization of the Dekhan by the Aryan 
Marathas.’’ Mr. Sinclair’s remarks were criticized by Mr. W. Ramsay on 
p. 258 ; notice also Mr. Sinclair’s query : ‘‘ Hemad Pant and the Gauli Rajas”’ 
in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, pp. 277, 278, 

Captain A. Macintosh remarks in his ‘‘ Account of the Mhadeo Kolies”’ 
ju the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. V (1837), pp. 261-252: 
‘‘There is a popular tradition among the people in this part of the country, 
that the Gursees were the original inhabitants of the Dukhan, and that they 
were displaced from the hilly tracts of the country by the race of Goullies or 
cowherds. ‘These Goullies, it is said, subsequently rebelled against their law- 
ful prince, who detached an army that continued unceasing in their exer- 
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occupied. The similarity of their name with that of the Kolis 
and of the Kulu district is therefore not accidental. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘On THE Kors, Konns, Kanps, Gonns, &c. 


Much as the several tribes, whose names head this 
chapter, differ from one another in their manners, dialects 
and appearance, still there exists such a general resemblance 
between them, that, as has been pointed out by one of the 
greatest geographers of our century, the late Karl Ritter, 
all these various races, however considerable may he the 
distances at which they live apart from one another, must be 





tions until they exterminated the entire race of Goullies.. It is a common 
practice with such of the inhabitants of the plains as bury their dead, as 
well as the hill tribes to erect thurgahs (tombs commonly ofa single stone), 
near the graves of their parents. In the vicinity of some of the Koly 
villages and near the site of deserted ones, several of these thurgahs are 
occasionally to be seen, especially near the source of the Bhaum river. The 
people say they belonged to Gursees and Goullies of former times. The 
stones with many figures in relief roughly carved upon them, and one of 
these holding a drum in his hand, and in the act of beating time on it, are 
considered to have belonged to the Gursees who are musicians by profession, 
The other thurgahs with a Saloonka (one of the emblems of Mhadeo) and a 
band of women forming a circle round it, with large pots on their heads, are 
gaid to be Goully monuments. This may be reckoned partly confirmatory of 
the tradition.” 

Consult about the Gaulis also the Gazetteer of Aurangabad, pp. 136, 226, 
978, 279. 

43 About references concerning Kulinda, Kulita, Kolika, Kolita and 
Kaulita consult Bothlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch, About Kaulubha 
gee Lassen’s Indische <Altherthumskunde, vol. I, p. 57 (p. 75 second 
edition), and vol. II, pp. 206, 207. Lassen desires to substitute for Kauliuta 
in Mudraraksasa Kaulibha especially on the authority of Plinius who 
in his Historia Naturalis, lib. VI, cap. 22, mentions that: ‘Ultra 
(Gangem) siti sunt Modubae, Molindae. .. . Colubae, Orxulae, etc.’’ In vol. 
I, p. 547 (661), Lassen speaks of the Kulindas: ‘“‘ Die Kulinda wohnten nach 
dem Epos im héchsten Himalaya und zwar ostwirts bis zu den Ganges- 
Quellen.”’ ; 

Ptolemy assigns the sources of the Vipasa, Satadru, Yamuna and Ganga 
to the country Kylindrine: “‘ ‘Yd b€ tas BiBdowos kal Tov Zapadpov kal Tob 
Arapoiva nat rod Tayyov 7 KvaAwdpiy.’? The inhabitants of this district 
were the Kulindas. About Kylindrine compare also Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of India, pp. 136-188, where it is identified with Jaland- 
hara, whose ‘‘ antiquity is undoubted, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
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regarded as representatives of one and the same nation. 
They are still in occupation of nearly the whole area of that 
portion of the Indian continent which stretches from Chan- 
desh on the west to Ganjam on the east. 


Koi, Kui (contracted into Ku), Godu, Gauda, Gondu, 
Goandu, Gand, Koand, Kond (Kondh, Khond) or Kand 
(Khand) are all derivatives, as has already been shown, 
from the root Ao or Hu, mountain, so that their very name 
indicates a mountaineer. JI have previously alluded to 
the peculiarity that both Linguals and Dentals are used 
in the formation of the derivatives of Ao. We need not, 


Kulindrine or Ktulindrine, which should probably be corrected to Sulindrine, 
as the K and & are frequently interchanged in Greek manuscripts.”’ 

Read also in H. H. Wilson’s Vishnu-purdna edited by F. Hall the 
notes on the Kulitas (Koltkas), vol. II, p. 174, and Kulindas, p. 180. 
According to H. H. Wilson the Kulindas were mountaineers, see Fr. Johnson’s 
Selections from the Mahabharata, p. 65. 

Varahamihira mentions the Kuldtas in his Brhatsathhita, Chapter XIV, 
pl. 22 and 29: 

Disi pascimottarasyam Mandavya-Tukhara-Talahala-Madrah, 
Asmaka-Kulita-Lahada-Strirajya-Nrsiunha-Vanakhasthah. 22. 
Aisanyam Mérukanastarajya-Pasupsla-Kira-Kasmirah. 
Abhisaéra-Darada-Tangana- Kul#ta-Sairindha-Vanarastrah, 29. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham considers the question of these hill tribes at 
length in the Archeological Survey of India, vol. XIV, pp. 125-135, 137-139: 
‘‘ The origin of the Kunets, who form the bulk of the population in the 
valleys of the Bias, the Satlej and the Tons Rivers, has long engaged my 
attention ; and I believe that I have now solved the puzzle by identifying 
them with the Kunindas or Kulindas of early Hindu history. Under hoth of 
these forms their name is still preserved in the districts of Kulu on the Bias 
and Kundwar on the Satlej. The Vishnu Purana gives the name of Avlinda, 
which is supported by Ptolemy’s Kulindrine, a district occnpying the whole 
of the upper tract between the Bibasis or Bias River and the Ganges. It 
corresponds therefore most exactly with the Kunet District of the present 
day. WVaraha Mihira places the Kunindas aloug with the Kashmiras, Abhi- 
paras, Kulatas, and Sairindhas, and makes their country one of his nine divi- 
sions of India. In another place he marks their position still more 
definitely as being to the east of Madras. (Madreso anyaseha Kauninda.) 
He also speaks of the King of the Kunindas. This was about A.D. 560, but 
we have coins of the King of Kuninda (Rajnya Kunindasa), which date 
before the Christian era. For Kauninda the Markandeya Purana reads Kaw« 
linda, which agrees with the Kulinda of the Visbnu Purana. It would 
seem therefore that these are only two readings of the same name. This 
conjecture is strongly supported by the fact that much more than half of 
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therefore, be surprised to see that the Telugu Kédu, e.g., 
corresponds to the Sanskrit Honda (in Kondabhatta) and 
Gonda, though kenda in Telugu signifies only mountain and 
not mountaineer, which meaning is expressed by Kondarudu.*4 

The principal Gond tribes call themselves Kéitor. Telugu 
people regard the last syllable tor of this term as identical 
with the word dora, master, which is not improbable, as the 
Kois affix this term to names, e.g., Bhima is called by them 
Bhimadur. The Kois of the Bhadracala and Rékapalli 
taluks in the Upper Godavari district are called Doralu 
(masters) only by their Mala and Madiga servants, for this 
title is otherwise generally conceded only to the Velama 
land-owners. 

It is a well-known fact that a word often loses its original 
meaning when it is used as aproper name. fd? designates 





the population of Kulu is Kunet.... Ihave now'traced the Kaunindas 
up to the third century B.C., when they were a rich and powerful people. 
But there is still earlier mention of the people in the Mahabharata, where 
the Kulindas are said to have been conquered by Arjuna. From the context 
Wilson rightly concluded that they were mountaineers and neighhours of 
the Traigarttas or people of Kangra. In the Vishnu Purana I find not only 
the Kulindas but also Kulindopatyakas or ‘ Kulindas dwelling along the foot 
of the hills,’ which describes exactly the tract of plain country bordering 
the hills in which Srughna, the capital of the Kaunindas, wus situated.” 
About Kulu or Kullu see Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
vol. V, pp- 465-469: ‘The character of the hill-men resembles that of 
most other mountaineers in its mixture of simplicity, independence, and 
superstition. Polyandry still prevails in Seoraj, but has almost died out 
elsewhere. Jt consists simply of a community of wives amongst brothers, 
who hold all their other goods in common, and regard their women as 
labourers on the farm. The temples usually occupy picturesque sites, and 
are dedicated rather to local deities than to the greater gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon.’’ 

Compare also Mr. J. W. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy, pp. 105, 109, 110. 

44 The Telugu people call the Gonds, Konds or Kands, Kaya, Koyavadu 
(pl. Koyavandlu), Hodu (pl. Kodulu), Géndu, Kondarudu, &c. We read in 
Lieutenant Macpherson’s Report upon the Khonds of the Districts of Ganjam 
and Cuttack, Oalcutta, 1842, p. 20, §42, the following account: ‘‘ The 
Hindu name for this people which we have adopted, Ahond, in the plural 
Khondooloo, means mountaineer, from the Teloogoo word signifying a hill. 
Their sole native appellatior south of the Mahanuddee is Koinga or Kwinga, 
which may be a corruption of Kulinga, which, by the exchange of convertible 
letters may be Pulinda, meaning in Sanskrit and thence in Tamil a bar- 
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thus a mountaineer, but this radical meaning of the term 
was forgotten by that tribe when some of them had settled 
permanently in the plains. The Malvah or Gutta-Kois 
(Hill-Kéis) are in consequence distinguished from the Nassi- 
Kdis (Plain-K6is). The Khonds, on the other hand, call their 
own country Kui Dina or Kui Pruti, and that of the Unyas 
Sassi Dina. 


The KoGis worship as deities Katiradu, Adamaraju, Kor- 
raraju (who governs the tigers), Kommalamma, Sarlamma, 
and others. The five Pandava brothers, especially Arjuna 
and Bhima, are highly revered. They have imitated the 
step of Bhima in their dance. The Kois or K6yas in the 
Nizam’s Dominions preserve a legend according to which 
they are descended from Bhima and a wild superhuman 
woman whom he met in the woods.*° 


barian, a savage mountaineer... They employ as distinctive epithets of their 
race, the terms—Svbboro and Mudlaro, the latter signifying Ail people, from 
w root common to Tamul and Teloogoo, the Khonds designate the alpins 
portions of Orissa solely by its Hindu name (from the root) ‘ Malwa,’ 
meaning Atghlands. The Hindu people they call Sassi, a word whoss 
signification is not ascertained. The Khonds, who inhabit the mountains 
are styled Maliah Koinga, thase of the low country Sassi Hoinga.”’ 

The fifth volume of the Calextta Review (January—June 1846) contains 
on p. 26 the following note: ‘‘ Respecting the name of Khonds, Lieutenant 
Hill remarks, that, in their own language, ‘they call themselves Anee. A 
single Khond is called Kwinga. By Uriyas, they are called Hhonds and 
by the Telingas, Kodula and often Kodawanulu or hill people.’’ According 
to Sir W. W. Hunter in his Orissa, vol. II, p. 71: ‘The word Kandh, 
like Mali and the tribal names of other hill tribes, means in the aboriginal 
languages ‘ mountaineer.’ ”’ 

About the Gands or Gandas consult Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazettecr of the 
Central Provinces of India, pp. 100, 108, 247, 231, 412, 413, and 457. They 
cultivate some land in Raigarh, Laira and Sambalpur, but they seem not to 
be regarded as good cultivators. The population of Laira is chiefly agri- 
cultural and consists of Gonds, Khonds and Gandas. On the other hand ths 
Gandas are generally classified as weavers. Their number in the Central 
Provinces amounts to 250,133. 

Koinga is the plural of Koi, 2ga being the plural termination in the 
Kond language. A similar termination exists in the Koi language on the 
Godavari, ¢.g., mara, tree, pl. maraugu ; goggodi, cock, goggddingu; bandi, 
carriage, bandingu ; goddéli, axe, goddelingu. 

45 See the Kev. John Cain’s articles on ‘‘ The Bhadrachallam and Réka- 
palli Talukas, Godavari District,’* in the Indian Antiquary, vol. V, pp. 301- 
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The four tribes to whom the title A6itor is applied are 
the Raj Gond, Raghuwal, Padal and Dholi, and occasionally 


303, 357-3859 ; vol. VIIT, pp. 33-86, 219-221; and vol. X, pp. 259-264. 
Read ibidem, vol. V, pp. 358, 359: ‘‘ Formerly on a certain day in the year 
the Hoi men of each village were driven into the jungle by the women 
to hunt, and were not allowed to return unless they brought home sume 
game,—a small bird, or even a rat, being enough to give them the right 
to be welcomed back. This practice is still carried on tby the Hois in the 
Bastar country, and also by many in the Nizdm’s territory. Mr. Van- 
stavern, whilst boring for coal at Beddadanolu, was visited on that day by 
all the Koi women of tho village, dressed up im their lords’ clothes, and they 
told him that they had that morning driven their husbands to the forest to 
bring home game of some kind or other. Mr. Vanstavern also states that 
the Kois round Beddadanolu do not eat the goat annually offered for a 
prosperous harvest, but leave it to itself in the jungle tied up to a tree. 

‘“The Hois say that the following gods and goddesses were appointed to be 
worshipped by the Sadras:—Muttelamma, Maridimahdlakshmi, Poturdzu, and 
Korrazulu, and the following were to receive adoration from the Kois :—Xom- 
malamma, Katiradu, Adamarazu. The goddess Mamili or Léle must be propi- 
tiated early in the year, or else the crops will undoubtedly fail ; and she ia 
said to be very partial to human victims... All the Kois seem to hold in 
great respect the Paéndava brothers, especially Arjuna and Bhima. The wild 
dogs or dhols are regarded as the ditas or messengers of these brothers, and 
the long black beetles which appear in large numbers at the beginning of the 
hot weather are called the Pandava flock of goats. Of course they would on 
no account attempt to kill a dhol, even though it should happen to attack 
their favourite calf, and they even regard it imprudent to interfere with 
these ditas when they wish to feast upon their cattle.”’ In vol. VIII, p. 34, 
we read: “ They say their dance is copied from Bhima’s march after a 
certain enemy. There is no Koitemple in any village near here, and the 
Kois are soldom if ever to be found near a Hindu temple.” 

In the Jeypore territory of the Vizagapatam district a similar practice 
as the abovementioned prevails. The men are often away for days in 
search of game, and if they return with none of an evening, their women 
pelt them with cow-dung. 

The Historical and Deseriptive Sketch of H.H. the Nizam’s Dominions 
remarks in vol. I, pp. 325, 326, about the Kois as follows :—-‘‘ The Hoyas or 
Kois (45,300) are au aboriginal race, found chiefly in the Khamam District 
(39,990). They belong to the same family as the Gonds and the other primi- 
tive races of Central and Southern India. The Kois say that ‘they are the 
descendants of Bhimadur, and the local tradition is that when Bhimadur 
accompanied his brother Dharma Ragu to his forest exile he one day went 
hunting in the jungle, and there met a wild woman of the woods, whom he 
fell in love with and married. The fruit of their union was the Koi people. 
The tradition further states that this wild woman was not a human being.’ 
The language spoken by them is similar in some respects to that of the 
Gonds. Like the latter they are noted for their truthful habits . . . The 
fruit of the Ippa tree is dried and reduced to powder. This made into cakes 
and porridge forms their favourite and principal food for the greater part of 
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the Kolam. The Marias who are likewise styled Koitur, 
represent perhaps now the purest type of the Gonds.* 

In ancient times these people occupied a much larger 
portion of India than they do now. Their name appears in 
places far distant from one another, in the north, e.g., in 
Gonda or Gauda in Oudh, in Khandwa in the Central Pro- 
vinces, in Gondal in Kathiawar, in Khandesh and Khandila 
in Bombay, in Gondvana in Central India, while Khandagiri 
and Khandapaéra testify to their presence in Orissa. Even 





the year. They also distil great quantities of an intoxicating drink from the 
flowers; they will eat the flesh of every animal, not even rejecting that of 
the cow. They seldom remain long in one place, as soon as the productive 
powers of the soil are exhausted they move to another spot and make a fresh 
clearing. They have no caste, their religion consiste of belief in one 
Supreme Being, they also worship the spirits of the mountains and a divinity 
who protects them from the ravages of tigere. They regard heaven as a 
large and etrong fort where there is an ahundance of rice etored up for thoee 
who are permitted to enter. Hell is a place in which au iron cow con- 
tinually gnaws the flesh of the unfortunate persons detained there. Widows’ 
remarriages are allowed. Their wedding ceremoniea are exceedingly 
simple; the betrothed couple have a triangular mark placed on their 
foreheads, they then kneel together, and the ceremony is completed by 
pouring water over the heads of hoth. The personal appearance of both 
sexes ie the reverse of prepossessing.’’ 

46 The Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India, edited by Mr. Charles 
Grant, contains on pp. 137 and 500 the following statements: ‘‘ The Marias, 
or as they are called towarde the north the Kohitars . . are in all prohahility the 
purest type of Gond. It is worthy of note that in villages hordering upon 
the more cultivated tracts the change of name from Maria to Kohitar, then 
to Jangli Gond, and then to Gond, cau be seen in progrese, and it is easy to 
imagine that a well-to-do Maria family calling themselves Gond might in 
two or three generationa adopt the more fashionable style of Raj Gond 
(p. 137). . Gotés and Koie, or as they are commonly called Gotéwars and 
Koiwars—the termination wdér heing a Telugu affix, signifying person or man 
—are the aborigines of the country (Upper Godavari). Although almoet 
identical in customs and in language, they do not eat together or inter- 
marry, the Kois claiming superiority over the Gotés. The proper name for 
the Kois is ‘ Koitor,’ and thie is what they call themselves. By the 
Telingas they are called Koidhoras, the word ‘dhora’ meaning gentleman 
or eahib. This error hae prohahly arisen from the last syllable of ‘ Koitor’ 
having heen taken for ‘dhora,’ owing to the similarity of sound, The 
Kois, where they come into contact with the Telinga population, have 
adopted many of their customs. . The Goté keeps more aloof from civili- 
sation; but . . the customs of the two races are very similar, and both helong 
to the Gond family (p. 500).” Compare also Indian Antiguary, vol. VIII, 
p. 34: ‘The custom of calling the Kois doralu (dora = lord, Tel.) hae 
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now these tribes are found in all the Presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, though their chief abode is 
in the Central Provinces. 

The Uriyas aspirate the final d, hence the name is often 
spelt Kondh or Kandh, but this pronunciation is only local. 

Wherever the Gonds, Konds, or Kands are found in their 
own homesteads, far from strangers, they have preserved 
their national virtues, among which honesty, fidelity, and 
hospitality occupy a prominent position. Like many other 
wild tribes they are brave, but they are also cruel and very 
superstitious. In those parts of the country where they 
dwell, the simple-minded Gonds are feared as dangerous 
sorcerers and intimate friends of the evil spirits. 

About the Religious Doctrines of the Khonds Captain Mac- 
pherson makes the following remarks : “ ‘T'here is one Supreme 





been traced by some (Central Provinces Gazetteer, p. 500) to the ending 
tor in the word oitor, This has always seemed to me (Rev. Mr. Cain) 
rather doubtful, as this honorific affix is not only conceded to the Avis, but 
also to several other castes, e.g., the (true) Vellamma caste, and to all the 
most influential natives in the independent or semi-independent neighbour. 
ing states.’ The Gonds in the Singbham District are called Dorowas 
or Naiks. See Dalton’s Ethnology, p. 277, and Grant’s Gazetteer, p. 137. 
Elsewhere in Narasingpur are found the Dhur Gonds which term appears 
to be identical with the Dhurwe or Natk Gonds. I wonder what is the 
meaning of the term Dhur (Dhurwe or Dorowas), and whether it is con- 
nected with the word dora. 

About the Marias consult also the Report of the Dependency of Bustar by 
Deputy Commissioner C.L. R. Glasfurd, pp. 46-52: “104. The Marias 
and Jhoorias, I should say, are, strictly speaking, a sub-division of the true 
Gond family.”’ 

47 See Lieutenant Macpherson, p.13, § 13: ‘‘ The Khonds are now seen, in 
‘< both of these situations, within the following ill-defined limits. Upon the 
‘‘ east they appear scattered over the wilder tracts of the Ganjam district 
‘‘ bordering upon the Chilka Lake, and are seen in that quarter ata few 
‘‘ points, upon the coast of the Bay of Bengal. They are found, on the 
<¢ north-west, on the confines of Gondwana, in longitude 83°, while on the 
“‘ west, they extend within the unsurveyed frontier of Berar. They are 
‘¢ found as far south as Bustar in latitude 19° 40’, while the Zemindary of 
‘¢ Palconda is like that of Kunnapoor possessed by a Khond Chief on the 
‘¢ south-east, they are replaced on the limits of the Souradah and Moherry 
‘¢ districts in Ganjam, by the Sourah race, which henceforward occupies 
‘the eastern acclivities of the Ghauts to the Godavery. To the north, 
‘< fifty miles beyond the Mahanuddee, in the meridian of Boad, they are 
‘¢ succeeded by the Kole people. On the north-east, they are found high 
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‘“ Being, self-existing, the Source of Good, and Creator of the 
‘‘ Universe, of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity 
‘is called in some districts, Boora Pennu, or the God of 
“ Light; in others, Bella Pennu, or the Sun God; and the 
“sun and the place from which it rises beyond the sea are 
“the chief seats of his presence. Boora Pennu, im the 
“beginning, created for himself a consort, who became Tari 
‘ Pennu, or the Earth Goddess, and the Source of Evil. 
‘¢ He afterwards created the Earth. As Boora Pennu walked 
“upon it with Tari, he found her wanting in affectionate 
‘compliance and attention as a wife, and resolved to create 
‘from its substance, a new being, Man, who should render to 
“him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to form 
‘from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
“necessary to man’s existence. Tari was filled with jealousy, 
‘and attempted to prevent his purpose, but succeeded only 
‘so far as to change the intended order of creation. .. Tari 
‘“Pennu then placed her hands over the earth, and said, 


‘‘in Cuttack, while Sourahs (not identified with the southern race) there 
‘¢ inhabit the inferior ridges of the Ghaunts.’’ (Compare his “ Account of the 
Religion of the Khonds’’ in the Journul of the Royal Asiatie Society, vol. 
XIII, pp. 220, 221.) 

Compare also Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central 
Provinces left in MSS., by the late Rev. Stephen Hislop, missionary of the 
Free Church of Scotland at Nagpore: edited, with notes and preface, by 
R. Temple, C.8.1., 1866, pp. 3 and 4: ‘‘ The name of Gond, or Gund, seems 
“¢ to be a form of Kond, or Kund, the initial gutturals of the two words being 
‘¢‘ interchangeable.. Both forms are most probably connected with Honda— 
‘‘ the Teloogoo equivalent for a mountain—and therefore will signify ‘ the hill 
‘< people.’ And no designation could be more appropriate to the localities 
‘“‘ which the majority of them inhabit. Though they are also found residing 
‘in the villages of the plains along with the more civilized Hindus, yet 
‘« they chiefly frequent the mountain ranges lying between 18° 40’ and 23°40 
‘ north latitude, and between 78° and 823 east longitude. This tract some- 
‘¢ what corresponds with the old Mahomedan division of Gondwana, but differs 
‘from it in not reaching so far to the east and in extending considerably 
‘‘ further towards the south-east. The Moghul geographers seem to have 
‘¢ included with the Gonds of Nagpore the Kéls on their east frontier, and to 
‘< have been ignorant of the relationship between them and the inhabitants 
‘‘ of Bustar. In the north, Gondsare met with about Saugor and near the 
‘« source of the Hasdo ; on the east, they cross that river into Sarguja, where 
‘“ they border on the Kols, and are found with Konds and Uriyas in Nowa- 
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““* Let these beings you have made exist; you shall create no 
‘more.’ Whereupon Boora caused an exudation of sweat to 
‘proceed from his body, collected it in his hand, and threw 
“it around, saying: ‘ To all that I have created,’ and thence 
‘“ arose love, and sex, and the continuation of species. The 
“creation was perfectly free from moral and physical evil. 
‘“‘ Man enjoyed free intercourse with the Creator. They lived 
“ without labour. .in perfect harmony and peace. They went 
“ unclothed.. . The lower animals were all perfectly innocuous. 
“The Earth Goddess, highly incensed at the love shown 
“towards man thus created and endowed, broke into open 
“rebellion against Boora, and resolved to blast the loss of his 
“new creature by the introduction into the world of every 
“form of moral and physical evil. .. A few individuals of 
‘“‘mankind entirely rejected evil, and remained sinless ; the 
‘rest all yielded to its power, and fell into a state of uni- 
“versal disobedience to the Deity, and fierce strife with one 
‘‘another. Boora immediately deified the sinless few without 
“their suffering death. .. Upon the corrupted mass of man- 


‘¢ oudda, Kareal, and Kharond or Kalahandi; in the south, they form the 
‘(mass of the population of Bustar and a portion of the inhabitants of 
‘« Jeypur (in the Madras Presidency), while they occupy the hills along the 
‘¢ left hank of the Godavery about Nirmul ; and on the west, they are inter- 
‘‘ mingled with the Hindus of Berar for 30 miles from the right bank of the 
‘¢ Wurdah, and, along the Kars, extend along the hills both north and south 
‘¢ of the Narbadda to the meridian of Hindia, where they give place to the 
«¢ Bhils and Nahals. 

‘¢ In such a large extent of country, as might be expected, they are di- 
‘¢ vided into various branches, and distinguished by specific names. The 
‘¢ elassification adopted by themselves is into twelve and a half castes or 
“classes, in imitation of the Hindus. These are—Raj Gond, Raghuwal, 
<< Dadave, Katulya, Padal, Dholi, Ojhyal, Thotyal, Koilabhutal, Koikopal, 
‘¢ Kolam, Madyal, and an inferior sort of Padal as the half caste. The first 
‘* four, with the addition, according to some of the Kolam, are comprehended 
‘¢ under the name of Koitor—the Gond, par excellence. This term, in its 
‘¢ yadical form of Koi, occurs over a wide area, being the name given to the 
‘< Meria-sacrificing aborigines of Orissa and to the jungle tribes skirting the 
‘ east bank of the Godavery from the apex of the delta as far up nearly as 
‘¢ the mouth of the Indrawati. Its meaning is evidently associated with 
‘the idea of a hill; the Persian name of which, Koh, approaches it more 
‘« glosely than even the Teloogoo, Kondd. I need scarcely, therefore, add 
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‘“‘kind, Boora Pennu inflicted high moral penalties, and. . 
“entirely withdrew his face and his immediate guardianship 
“from mankind. He made all who had fallen subject to 
‘“‘death.. . Universal discord and war prevailed.. . Diseases and 
‘‘ death came upon all creatures ; snakes became venomous.. . 
‘“‘ Man. .sank into a state of abject suffering and degrada- 
“tion. . Meanwhile, Boora and Tari contended for superiority 
“ in fierce conflict; their terrible strife raging throughout 
“the earth, the sea and the sky; their chief weapons being 
‘ mountains, meteors and whirlwinds. Up to this point, the 
‘« Khonds hold the same belief ; but from it, they divide into 
“two sects directly opposed upon the great question of the 
“issue of the contest betweem Boora and his rebel consort. . 
‘“‘ The sect of Boora believe that he proved triumphant in the 
“contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of 
‘Tari, imposed the cares of childbirth upon her sex... The 
“sect of Tari hold, upon the other hand, that she re- 
“mained unconquered, and still maintains the struggle with 
‘various success.” #8 I give this interesting story of the 


‘‘ that it has no connection with the interrogative Hoi, as some have sup- 
‘¢ posed, nor has Koitorany relation to the Sanskrit Ashatriya, as suggested hy 
‘Sir R. Jenkins. Though there are a few of the more wealthy Koitors who 
*¢ would gladly pass themselves off as Rajputs, yet the great majority of 
*« those known by that name resent, with no small vehemence, the imputation 
‘‘ of belonging to any portion of the Hindu community. The sacred thread 
‘‘of the twice-born, instead of being an object ofambition, isto thema 
‘* sgurce of defilement.”’ 

The passage on the Gonds and Khonds in C. Lassen’s Indische Alterthums- 
kunde, vol. I, pp. 426-432 (or pp. 373-78), should be consulted as well as 
those in the Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, pp. 134- 
152, and vol. IIT, pp. 200 and 206, and Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, 
pp. 275-304. In the second volume of H. H. Wilson’s Vishnupurdna 
published by F’. Hall, p. 163, Shanda is read instead of Khanda. 

48 Lieutenant Macpherson gives in his report on p. 61 a list of the Khond 
deities and divides them into national and local deities: ‘‘In the first class 
are (1) Bera Pennoo or the Harth god; (2) Bella Pennoo, the Sun god, and 
Danzoo Pennoo, the Moon god; (8) Sunde Pennoo, the god of Limits; 
(4) Loha Pennoo, the Iron god or god of Arms; (5) Joogah Pennoo, the god 
of Small-pox; (6) Nadzoo Pennoo, or the Village deity; the universal 
genius loci ; (7) Sora Pennoo, the Hill god, Jori Pennoo, the god of Streams, 
and Gossa Pennoo, the Forest god; (8) Moonda Pennoo, the Tank god; 
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creation of the world and the fall of man which Macpherson 
ascribes to the Khonds. It reminds one, however, in many 
of its features of the Biblical Accounts, and fills one with 
wonder that such an uncivilised Indian tribe as the Khonds 
should have so beautiful a legend of their own. 

In the human sacrifices which these tribes offered up in 
days not long gone by, and which even now they have 
not altogether abandoned, they displayed an indescribable 


(9) Soogoo Pennoo or Sidrojoo Pennoo, the god of Fountains; (10) Pidzoo 
Pennoo, the god of Rain; (11) Pilamoo Pennoo, the god of Hunting; 
(12) god of Births.” Lieutenant (Captain) Macpherson’s Report was re. 
printed under the title of “An Account of the Religious Opinions and 
Observances of the Khonds of Goomsur and Boad”’ in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. VIT (1843), pp. 172-199, and ‘*‘ An Account of the 
Ghonds in Orissa”’ in vol. XIII, 1852, pp. 216-274 of the same journal. 
Besides Bura and Tari there are (pp. 226-228) ‘‘ inferior gods divisible into 
two classes, distinguished by their origin, their attributes, and the scope 
of their duties and authority. The gods of the first class sprang from Boora 
and Tari...1, Pidzu Pennu,the god of Rain. 2, Boorbi Pennu, the goddess 
of new Vegetation and First Fruits. 3, Peteri Pennu, the God of increase. 
4, Klambi Pennu, the God of the Chase. 5, Loha Pennu, the God of war. 
6, Sundi Pennu, the God of Boundaries. 7, Dinga Pennu, the Judge of the 
dead .. . The third class of inferior deities are sprung from the Gods of the 
first two classes. They are the strictly minor and local deities of the Khonds .. 
The following are the chief of this class of gods. 1, Nadzu Pennu, the Village 
God. 2, Soro Pennn, the Hill God. 3, Jori Pennu, the God of Streams. 4, 
Tozu Pennu, the Family or House God, 5, Mounda Pennu, the Tank God. 6, 
Sooga Pennu, the God of Fountains. 7, Gossa Pennn, the Forest God. 
8, Koosti Pennu, the God of Ravines. 9, Bhora Pennn, the God of New Fruits, 
produced on trees or shrubs.’”’ These two accounts differ in some respects, 
On pp. 243-256 : the worship of Tari Pénnu is described: ‘‘ In the worship 
paid to Tari Pennu by her sect, the Chief rite is human sacrifice. It is 
celebrated as a public oblation by tribes, branches of tribes or villages both 
at social festivals held periodically, and when special occasions demand 
extraordinary propitiations. And besides these social offerings, the rite is 
performed hy individuals to avert the wrath of Tari from themselves and 
their families.’”? According to Mr. Grant (p. 106) the Gonds worship as a 
rule only ‘‘ Baré Deva and D6lé Deva.”’ 

Colonel Dalton says in his Hthnology of Bengal, on p. 281: “ The 
Gonds are, however, found to have one common object of worship, called, 
according to the linguistic peculiarities of the locality, Bara Deo, Bada 
Deo, or Badi4l Pen. Pen and Deo mean the same, but the signification of 
Bara or Bada I am not sure of. Major Macpherson tells us that Bara Pen, 
the Kandh god, means the ‘ god of light . .’ I wascredibly informed that the 
Gonds of Sirgtja formerly offered human sacrifices to Bara Deo.’’ 

Mr. Glasfurd, 48-52, remarks about the religion of the tribes in Bustar 
as follows: ‘‘The Mooreas, Bhuttras, Dhakurs, Gudwas, Marias, &c., all 
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atrocity. Yet, as an excuse for them, it ought not to be 
forgotten that their peculiar ideas about right and wrong 
made them believe that they had acquired a right of dispos- 
ing of their Meriah victims, as they had bought and paid 
for them. The great goddess of the Earth, their principal 
divinity, could only be propitiated by human blood, to grant 
good pastures for their flocks and rich crops for their own 
support. The buffalo was by some Khonds sacrificed instead 
of the human being. These tribes depend for their living 
mainly on the produce of the earth which they till, for 
besides hunting they do not follow any other pursuit. 
Trading, for instance, is unknown to them. 


worship Dunteshwaree, or, as she is sometimes called, ‘ Maolee,’ with ‘ Matha 
Devee,’ ‘ Bhungarma,’ or ‘ Dholla Devee,’ ‘Gam Devee,’ Dongur Deo,’ and 
Bheem. The higher castes worship ‘ Dunteshwaree’ and ‘ Matha Devee’ with 
the other well-known deities of the Hindoo Pantheon... She is the same 
as Bhowanee or ‘ Kelee’... Temples to Dunteshwaree or Maolee exist all 
over the vicinity of Jugdulpore and Duntewara. The temples to ‘ Matha 
Devee’ are, perhaps, as numerous, if not more so. They are easily 
recognised by swings in front of the shed erected over the semblance of the 
goddess, which is generally a stone daubed with red, although I have more 
than once seen her represented by a grotesquely-carved figure dressed as a 
female, with a female attendant on each side... When small-pox appears 
this person (her Poojaree) becomes of great importance... Bhungarma, or 
Dholla Devee is said to be the sister of Matha Devee. She also has a swing 
put up before her temple, and is worshipped when cholera appears; but as 
small-pox is much more frequent in its visits, her worship is much neelected 

... The Jhoorias, Mooreas, and Marias do worship the above-mentioned 
gods, especially towards Narayenpoor, Ubujmard, Kootroo, &c. The 
peculiar deity of the Jhoorias is ‘ Unga Deo,’ he is represented by a piece of 
wood fastened to a framework made of four sticks. . . It has been the 
custom for the Bustar Rajahs to have a duplicate of the Jhooria ‘ Unga Deo ’ 
kept at Bustar. Whenever any epidemic appears, the Unga Deo at Nara- 
yenpoor is called for, and the duplicate sent in its stead. Sacrifices are 
made to the new arrival, and he is requested to state whether the cholera or 
the small-pox, as the case may be, will soon disappear... The Marees of 
‘Ubujmard’ call their god ‘Pen:’ this word literally mean$ god. They 
have several gods, which resemble the ‘ Unga Deo’ of the Jhoorias. The 
most noted of those in the Maree country under Kootroo are ‘ Deda Maida’ 
at Kolnar and ‘ Koolung Mora’ at the village of Dewaloor ; they are both 
represented hy logs of wood. . . The ‘ Deda Maida’ at Kolnar is the favo- 
rite deity of these wild people, and in the month of May there is a festival 
at Kolnar, at which all the Marees from far and near congregate and spend 
three days in dancing, and drinking, and singing. Throughout the Depen- 
dency the grosscst ignorance and superstition prevail, and hold the minds of 
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Contact with Hindus more highly civilised exercised 
a remarkably deteriorating infiuence on the Gond tribes, 
who soon began to lose their own virtues and sink to a 
lower social condition. Harsh treatment, coupled with spite- 
ful scorn, renders men callous and demoralises. Ignorant 
and uncivilised aborigines when they are under the influence 
of civilised and unscrupulous persons are especially subject 
to such degeneration. The Candda/as are an illustration of 
this assertion. 


They were probably the first Gaudian tribe whom the 
Aryan invaders reduced to abject servitude, and who 
became thus the prototype of the lowest Indian helots, which 
condition they share with the Dravidian Pariahs. The 
word Canddla is evidently a modification of Kandala, a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy.” 


Manu stigmatises a Candala as the offspring of a Sadra 
man anda Brahman woman, which definition, fostering no 


the people, from the highest to the lowest, in miserable thraldom. The 
simple and unsophisticated Gond tribes are believed to be expert necro- 
mancers, ‘and on the most intimate footing with evil spirits.’ Considering 
their secluded position from civilized life, their gross ignorance, and the 
solitary jungles they live in, it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that the 
people invariably impute their misfortunes to witchcraft.” 

Compare also the article ‘‘ Gonds and Kurkus,” by Mr. W. Ramsay in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. I, pp. 128, 129: ‘* The Gond admits none of the 
Hindu divinities into his pantheon, and is moreover bound on occasions of 
death to slay a cow and pour its blood on the grave to ensure peace and rest 
for the manes of the departed. In my experience, Gonds almost always 
bury their dead... The Gond deities are numerous: hill tops deified are 
favorite objects of adoration.” Mr. Ramsay treats on the same subject 
on pp. 348-30, and he observes: ‘“‘ It is worthy of remark that one of the 
ceremonies after a death consists in killing a cow and sprinkling its blood 
over the grave; in default of this it is said that the spirit of the departed 
refuses to rest, and returns upon earth to haunt its relatives in life.” Allu- 
sions to the Gonds are also contained in the Indian Antiquary, vol. ITT, 
p. 224; vol. VI, p. 233 ; vol. IX, p. 140, and vol. X. p. 321. 

Read also the remarks on the Khonds in Sir W. W. Hunter's Orissa, 
vol. II, pp. 67-102, 283-8, and the article “On the Uriya and Kondh 
Population of Orissa” by Lieut. J. P. Frye, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatie Society, vol. XVII (1860), pp. 1-38. 

*9 See p. 32. 
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doubt the prejudices of caste by assigning to the detested 
offspring of such persons a despised rank, does not explain 
the ethnological position of the original Candalas.° The 
late Rev. Dr. John Wilson was, so far as I know, the first 
to recognize in the Candalas the Kandaloi of Ptolemy. *! 
The name of the Candalas has great similarity with that 
of the Rajput Candels (whose Gond origin is an admitted 
fact), Cundas, Candaks, and Candanis, and others. The 
Candalas prevail in the Gaudian districts of the North, for, 
of the 1,779,047 Candalas who appear in the Indian Census 
report, 173,532 live in Assam, 1,576,076 in Bengal, and 
29,439 in the Central Provinces. 

Konda is even now a name common to Candalas, so that 
their original identity with the Gond race is likewise sug- 
gested by this circumstance. 

I must also not omit to allude hereto the Huntalas (Kon- 
talas), Kundalas and other tribes who are mentioned in 
Sanskrit writings. The famous capital Avndina (Kundina- 
pura) where Bhisma or Bhismaka held his court, so celebrated 


50 Compare Manavadharmaégastra, X, 12: 

Sudradaydgavah ksatta candalas cadhamé nrnam. 
Vaisyarajanyaviprasu jayaute varnasahkarah. 

About the Candalas compare also Mahabharata, Anusasanaparva, 2621, 
and J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. 1, p. 481. 

Consult also the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves, by Ramappa Karnik of 
Barkur, translated and annotated by Mr. Joseph Saldanha, Court Sheristadar 
at Mangalore, and printed by Dr. Shortt in the [TV Part of I'he Hill Ranges 
of Southern India, pp. 15-37; p. 17: “Sub-division of Chandalas. . The 
Chandalas are subdivided as follows: « Hambatar or Fammadas, b. Panar, 
ec. Hasalar, d. Paravar, ¢. Belar or Medarar, f, Battadar, g. Merar, 
h. Karajar, « Asadi, j. Holeya, *&. Madiga, /. Bakada with three 
sub-divisions, I. Chujana Bakada, II. Turibina Bakada, III. Goddina 
Bakada, m. Nuliga, x. Kappata Koragar, v. Soppina Koragar. (This class 
speak a language peculiar to themselves which they won’t give out under 
any circumstances. )”’ 

The Hindu Law recognizes fifteen different classes of Slaves or Candalas. 

51 Read Dr. John Wilson’s Indian Caste, vol. I, p. 57: “A Chandala, the 
lowest of mortals, whose tribe is recognized by Ptolemy as that of the Kandali 
or Gondali, on the river Tapti, perhaps the Gonds—adjoining the Phyllitae 
of the same author, identified as the Bhills—or the Gondhalis, still a wandere 
ing tribe of the Maharashtra.’’ 
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by his beautiful daughter Rukmini, may perhaps be con- 
nected with the aboriginal Gond race. 

Khande Rava (Khandoba) or Khandoji is, like Bhairava, 
an incarnation of Siva and much worshipped by the lower 
classes in the Maratha country. In that district he is every 
where revered as a house-hold deity and numerous temples 
are erected for his worship. The shepherds claim him as their 
tutelary deity. He is most frequently represented as riding 
on horseback, attended by a dog and accompanied by his wife 
Malsara, another form of Parvati. As he generally carries 
in his hand a big sword, his name is popularly derived from 
khande, sword. I regard this explanation as very problem- 
atic, and, taking him as a representative national deity, 
prefer to connect his name with the aboriginal Khand people 
of Khandesh and its neighbourhood. It is now perhaps 
impossible to ascertain whether his worship is connected 
with the existence of a deified Khand leader. No historical 
record on this topic has come to us. I explain the common 
term Khandoba as originating from Ihanda (khande) + 62, 
a familiar Marathi form for bapa, father; compare Ganééa 
Gandba, Mahisa Wahsobd, Vitthala Vithobd, Vinayaka Vindba, 
&e. 





52 About ‘‘ Konda, a name common to Chandalas,’’ see Rev. W, Reeve’s 
Canareseand English Dictionary, revised by Dr. Sanderson, p. 326. The name 
of Khande Rava is in Molesworth’s Marathi end English Dictionary (second 
edition), p. 198, explained as: ‘‘ @eyq, m. (@e Sword, and qq) An 
incarnation of Shiva.’’ The word @Fz is peculiarly enough not found in this 
Marathi dictionary in the sense of sword, though seven different meanings of 
this word are given on p. 191 and nine various renderings of aye are 
contained on p. 202, without, however, mentioning that of sword. The 
Hindustani }5\S-4dnda, sword, is explained as a derivation of the Sanskrit 


wag -hhadga. Khandé in the Uriya language signifies a sword. Even if this 
etymology is correct, it is not at all necessary that the term hande in 
Khande Rava has the same origin. Many Indian gods carry, like Khangood 
a sword, but are not called after it. 

The Hindu Pantheon by Edward Moor, F.R.S., Madras, 1864, contains 
on pp. 285, 286, an account of Khandoba: ‘* What I have to relate of 
Kandeh Rao is gathered chiefly.from Poona Brahmans; who state, that Siva 
became incarnate in his personage for the purpose of destroying an 


21 
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It is perhaps worth mentioning here that the Gaudian 
Koragas, of whom I shall speak in the next chapter, place 
on a hillock a stone, which they worship, while most of the 


oppressive giant, named Mani-mal, at a place in the Carnatic, called 
Phemer. Parvati, they say, under the name of Malsara, accompanied her 
lord, who appeared as a man clothed in green. .: he is generally represented 
with Parvation horseback, attended frequently by adog. The giant Mani- 
mai made a most desperate defence against Kandeh Ruao’s attack, but was 
at length slain: whereupon all the oppressed subjects of this giant paid 
adoration to Kandeh Rao, to the number, as the story goes, of seven Kroor of 
people, whence this Avatarais called Yehl-khut: Yehi, in a dialect of the 
Carnatic, being seven, and Khut, or Hoot, being a Mahrata pronunciation 
of Kroor (100,00,000), a hundred lakh, or ten millions.’” Abont Khandoba 
consult also Rev. Stevenson’s articls ‘‘ On the Modern Deities worshipped 
by the Hindus in the Dekkan’’ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. VII, pp. 105-112. ‘<The first in order of the modern deities is Khan- 
doba, as he is usually termed by way of respect, or more properly Khande 
Rao. This name may have been given him from his breaking the hosts of 
his enemies, or from his wearing a particular kind of sword called in 
Marathi ‘khanda.” His Sanskrit name is Mallam, which has been given him 
from the Daitya he vanqnished. ‘This name is corrupted into Mahhar. 
There is a legend relative to this deity called the Mallari Mahatmya, which 
professes to belong to the Kshetra Kanda of the Brahmanda Purana. It 
is a dialogue between Parvati and Mahadeva, the latter of whom merely 
repeats what Sanat Kumara narrated formerly to the sages engaged in per- 
forming ansterities in the Naimisha forest. The scene of this romance is laid 
at alow range of hills called in Sanskrit the Mani Chida (jewel cliff) and in 
Marathi, Khads Pathar (table-land above the cliff). The town of Jejuri, 
which lies about thirty miles east from Poonah, is built close to its western 
extremity. At this place, according to the legend, certain Brahmans were 
interrupted in their devotions by a Daitya called Malla, who with his brother 
Maniand a great army. . .beat and ill-nsed the Brahmans... .In Sir John Mal- 
colm’s account of the Bhils, in the first volume of the Transaetions of the Royal 
Asiatie Socicty, mention is made of a powerfnl tribe of these freebooters, 
who derive their origin from a place called Toran Malla. Their remotest 
ancestor, in the same account, is said to have murdered a Brahman, and 
carried off his danghter ; and one of their patriarchs, Kunda Rana, with his 
brothers, to have conquered and ruled over all the surrounding country. By 
some one of that tribe probably the Brahmans were oppressed when they called 
in the aid of some other local prince called Khande Rao... The Champaka 
Shashti is directed to bs held particularly sacred to Mallari. It isthe sixth 
day of the increase of the moon in the month Margasirsha (Novemher- 
December). This is the great day accordingly at Jejuri, where Khandoba’s 
principal temple is. It formerly stood on the top of ths hill, but on being re- 
edified by Malhar Rao Holkar, the first famons Maratha leader of that 
name, whose family god Khande Rao was, the site was changed to a level 
spot, but a littls way from the baso of the mountain. The approach is by a 
pretty broad flight of stone stairs... The third landing-place is the platform 
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other Candalas of the district revere a deity called Randiya, 
who is most probably identical with Khandoba.” 

In a similar way I am inclined to associate the name of 
the Khandesh district with Khanda. Khandesh can be 
explained as signifying the Khand country, Khanda + 
dééa, Khandadé§é contracted into Khandéséa, Khandesh. It 
is also possible to interpret it as the name of the lord of 
the Khands, Khanda, + 764, Khandééa.** 

Some religious customs can be traced to the Gonds. It 
is thus not unlikely that the Gondana worship, in which 
the Maratha Brahmans and other Hindus revere Parvati, 
is of Gond origin, equally as the Géndala ceremony among 
the Kolis. In this case the tribal name of the Gaudian 
Gondhalis has been substituted to call the performance 
after the performers, which circumstance was forgotten in 
eourse of time. The term Pariah in its wrong derivation 





of the temple... Inside there is the image of Khande Rao and his wife 
Mhalsaé, placed behind a Linga, which is raised a little from the floor... 
Although from the local nature of the worship of Khande Rao, the surname 
of Rao, and the engrafting of this worship on the more ancient adoration of 
the Linga, it would appear to he comparatively modern, still we cannot trace 
its origin by the light of authentic history.” 

The passage in the Gazetteer of Aurangabad, pp. 344-346, is taken from 
this account, to which is added the statement that ‘‘ Khande Rao or Khan- 
doba of Ujain was the great champion of Brahmanism in theseventh century 
of the Christian era.”” The authority of this statement is unknown to me. 

About the worship of Khandéba compare also the Indian Antiquary, vol. 
X, p. 286, in the article Murlis and Waghids. 

&3In the Memoir of the Origin of Slaves we read on p. 28: ‘‘The two 
classes of Koragars place some stone on a hillock, worship it by performing 
Paja, as the god of Koragars. The remaining classes worship a deity called 
Kandiya and pay her vows.”’ 

54 About the name of Khandesh compare ‘“‘ Rough Notes on Khéndesh”’ 
by W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.S., in the Indian Antiguary, vol. IV, p. 108: ‘ The 
term Khdndesh is of doubtful derivation. It has been supposed to refer to the 
title of Khan used by the Sultans of Burhanpur, and has also been derived 
from Kanh-desh, ‘land of Krishna,’ (conf. Kanhpur) ; from ‘Lan-desh, ‘the 
land of thirst,’ in allusion to its arid plains and scanty rainfall ; facetiously 
from Kantadesh, ‘the land of thorns,’ in which it certainly abounds ; and 
finally the author of the Ayini Akbari and other Mugulman writers allude to 
it as ‘ Khandesh, otherwise called Dandesh,’ which might be derived from 
‘ Dangdesa,’ the mountain and the plain. . I am inclined myself to 
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from para, drum, offers a parallel example, as I have pre- 
viously explained on p. 32. 

If Gondophares can be accepted as the actual name of 
the well-known Parthian king whe ruled in North-Western 
India in the neighbeurheed of Peshawar, one may possibly 
associate his name with that of the Gaudian or Gond tribe. 
However, the name appears in so many variations on coins 
and inscriptions that it is a difficult matter te settle. On the 
Greek obverse of some coins we read Yndopherres, which 
Dr. Aurel Stein inclines to identify with the Old-Persian 
Vindaferna, winning glory. On the Arian-Pali reverse 
Gudaphara or Gadaphara is generally found. The name of 
Gondophares is of additional interest as the legend connects 
it with the visit of the Apostle Thomas to India. The 
locality of the adventures of Saint Thomas was eventually 
transplanted to South India; and Mailapur, now a suburb of 


believe in the derivation fron. Kanh, and to suppose that it was afterwards 
altered by the Musulmans to the modern form. Krishna, under the name of 
Khandoba, is at this day, and would seem to have long been, a favorite 
divinity in the country.”’ 

By substituting Khandoba for Krsna Mr. Sinclair supports my theory, 
though Khandoba as a representation of Siva could hardly be identical 
with Krsna. 

55 See ‘‘ An Account of the Mhadeo Kolies,’’ by Captain A. Macintosh in 
the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. V, pp. 108-111: ‘‘ Whatever 
malady man, woman, or child, or even their cattle, may be seized with, the 
Kolies imagine it is produced by the agency of some evil spirit or offended 
deity .... two or three sheep are sacrificed as a peace-offering to the 
goddess Bhoany (Dewee) and the gods Khundobah and Bhyroo, and the 
Gondbul ceremony takes place afterwards.” 

In H. H. Wilson’s Glossary we read on p. 182: ‘‘ Gondana, Gondala, or 
Gondh, Gondhala, or Gondal. A tumultuous festivity in honour of the 
goddess Devi, celebrated, even in Mysore, chiefly by Maratha Brahmans, it 
being a Maratha festival (from the Mar, Gondhala, tumult, bustle), consiat- 
ing of music, and dancing, and recitation of mythological stories... It is 
probably the same thing as the Gondhal.” 

‘““Gondhalt, incorrectly Gondali, and Gondli, or Gondlee, corruptly 
Gonedullee. The name of a caste, or individual of it, whose business it is to 
sing and dance, and perform the Gondhal: in some places the Gondhali is 
the village drummer, sometimes he is a vagrant musician, dancer, and 
tumbler, or subsists by begging.”’ 

Read also Historical and Descriptive Sketch of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions, vol. I, pp. 316, 317: ‘‘ The Gondhalis.—Members of this sect. . 
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Madras, is pointed out as the place of his last mission and of 
his passion. Peculiarly enough, we find that the Raja of 
Mailapur, who is associated with Saint Thomas, is called 
Kandappa, a name which has some resemblance with Ganda- 
phares, a variation of Gondophares. It must, however, be 
mentioned that Kanda or Kandappa is the Tamil form of 
Skanda, the well-known Subrahmanya, whose vehicle is the 
peacock, in Tamil maytl, wwe, Professor Gutschmid has 
identified Gundophares with Caspar, one of the three Magi 
who went to Bethlehem. I have already explained in my 
monograph on Prester John the names of the three holy 
kings as representing the countries whence they came. 
Melchior, king of Nubia, became thus Madki y’6r, king of 
the Nile, Balthasar, king of Saba, Bélsazzar, king of the 
Chaldaeans, and Kaspar, king of Tarsis in Central Asia, 
Kas-bar, the ruler of the Casia regio.* 





are distributed chiefly in the Bider, Naldrug, Aurangabad, Birh and Nandair 
districts. They are usually attached to temples, though some are wandering 
mendicants. Numbers of them are found at Tuljapur. They perform what 
is known as the Gondhal ceremony at the houses of Brahmins in the 
Dasara, Hanuman’s birthday and the cocoanut holidays. This ceremony 
can only be performed by married members of the sect, and those so entitled 
to perform if wear a string of cowries round their necks. They bury their 
dead and shave their beards as a sign of mourning.’”’ See Gazetteer of 
Aurangabad, p. 309: ‘‘ They dance at Hindu weddings with u lighted torch 
in their hands.’’ 

Compare note 51 on p. 156. 

56 The variations of Gondaphares are: Gandophares, Gundopharus, 
Gundoforus, Yndopheres, Gudaphara, Gadaphara, Godaphara. 

See on this subject The Coins of the Greek and Scythie Kings of Bactria and 
India in the British Museum, by Percy Gardner, tu.p., edited by R. S. Poole, 
LL.D. ; Introduction, pp. xliii, xlvi, xxiii; 103-107, 174. With respect 
to dental and lingual d the editor makes on p. lxx the remark: “I cannot 
distinguish on the coins between va and za, daand da.” The nasal in Gy 
(Ga or Go) daphara has been omitted as in the name of Menander, which 


is spelt Menadra. a . 
Read also Dr. M. Aurel Stein’s Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian 


Coins, p. 13. 

Among the articles of the pioneers of Indian Archxology consult 
T. Prinsep’s Note on the Historical Results deducible from recent Discoveries 
in Afghanistan, London, 1844, and his Lssays on Indian Antiquities; H. H. 
Wilson’s Ariana Antigua, pp. 256, 340, 342; Christian Lassen’s monograph 
Zur Geschichte der Griechischen und Indoskythischen Konige and especially in 
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CHAPTER X. 


On THE Kopacas, Koracas, Koravas, Topas, anp Koras. 


The Kodagas. 

The Kodagas or Kurgs are the inhabitants of Kurg and 
represent the dominant tribe of that province. They are a 
hardy race, independent and proud of the lberty they 
enjoy. A foreign dynasty of Lingayat Rajas ruled over 
them till 1884. Their country is generally called Hudagu 
or Kodagu, which term signifies, according to my opinion, 
mountain-tract. The beginning of this word means moun- 
tain, and the suffix gu is added to its end. A Kurgman 
is called Kodagan or Kudagan, but the term Kutavan is 
used in Malayalam besides Autakan for the gutturals, as we 
have seen, interchange occasionally with the semi-vowel ». 
The syllable an indicates the pronoun of the third person 
masculine. 





his Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. II, pp. 391-397: ‘‘ In dem dritten von 
diesen Reichen, dessen Daseyn nur durch die Miinzen uns bezeugt wird, in 
Arachosien war Yxdopherres oder Gondophares der Wiederhersteller der 
Parthischen Herrschaft. Die letztere Form is die einheimische gewesen, weil 
gic in den Arianischen Inschriften vorkommt. . (Wo die Vocalzeichen noch 
vorhanden sind, ist der Name Guduphara zu lesen, das ~ scheint nicht 
bezeichnet zu seyn, wenigstens nicht wie auf den Miinzen des Menandros) . . 
Seine Miinzen stellen uns gleichsam im Umrisse die Geschichte seiner 
Thaten vor... Zwei seiner Typen sind zweifelhafter Deutung . . . Die 
zweite ist ihm und seinem Nachfolger eigenthiimlich. Auf dieser Miinze 
erscheint eine Gestalt in Indischer Tracht mit emem Zepter; vielleicht ist 
es der Kénig selbst. Wenn dieses richtig ist, kann daraus gefolgert werden, 
dass er, wenn auch nicht eigentliche Inder, was unméglich ist, doch Unter- 
thanen gehabt hahe, deren Gebrauche nur wenig von jenen sich unterschie- 
den, und denen er seine Achtung dadurch heweisen wollte, dass er zugleich 
sich ihnen in Parthischer and in Indischer Tracht zeigte.”’ 

Specially noticed showld be also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s writings, 
e.g., his ‘* Coins of the Indian Buddhist Satraps with Greek inscrip- 
tions,’? in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XXIII, pp. 
711-13; his remarks in the Archeological Survey of India, vol. II, 
pp. 59-61, vol. V, pp. 60, 62, and vol. XIV, pp. 48, 116. See further 
Die Nachfolger Alexander des Grossen in Bactrien and Indien von Alfred 
von Sallet; the Indian Antiguary, vol. IIT, p. 309; vol. IX, pp. 258-263 ; 
vol. X, p. 214; vol. XII, p. 7; my book Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage 
und Geschichte, zweite verbesserte Auflage, pp. 7,4] and 228; Die Kirche der 
Thomas-Christen von Dr. W. Germann, pp. 16, 22, 26, 100. 
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The derivation of the word Kodagu is a disputed point 
among scholars. Dr. Gundert feels inclined to connect it 
with kotu, steep, the Rev. F. Kittel connects it with the root 
kud, and Bishop Caldwell gives as its meaning either curved 
or west. I believe that Kodagu or Kudaku is in reality a 
name, and that the signification West is derived from it. 
To the Tamil people Audagu is a western, but to the 
Malayalis it is an eastern district. We find thus that the 
king of Céra is called in Tamil the king of the West or 
Kudakon (Kudak6 and Kudanatan), while the king of Honniu 
or Céra isin Malayalam the king of the Hast, and Cérakarru 
is a name of the Hast-wind. ovnu signifies according to 
Dr. Gundert mountain-declivity, and, though a general name 
of the Céra (or Kérala) country, it is particularly applied 
to the Coimbatore district. Moreover, kudakku for west is a 
special Tamil expression and not found in the other kindred 
tongues. Even Tamil generally uses in its stead the more 
common term mérku. I feel therefore inclined to explain 
the Tamil meaning of kudakku as west from the situation 
of the Kurg country which occupies a prominent position. 
Just in the same way the south-wind is called in Tamil 
Colakam after the southern Cola country whence it blows.” 


—_ 


57 Kurg is Kodagu in Kanarese, Tulu and Telugu, Kudaku and Kudakam 
in Tamil, and Hutaku or Kotaku in Malayalam. Kutavan and Kutaman 
signify in Malayalam a predial slave, while Kutiyan means a slave in Kurg. 
The latter term may have been perhaps derived from the word kuti, house. 
With respect to the interchange of g and v compare in Telugu pogu and piva, 
earring ; pagadamu and pavadamu, coral; aguta and avuta, to be. Consult 
C. P. Brown’s Teluyu Grammar, and see p. 28. 

Respecting the name Kodagu the Rev. F. Kittel makes the following re- 
marks in a note to his article ‘‘ Three Kongu Inscriptions’’ in the Indian 
Antiguary, vol. VI, pp. 99-108: “ As evinced by the pronunciation of Kan- 
arese, Kodaga, and other peoples, the name of the country is Kongu (not Koigu 
with the long Sanskrit o ); an inhabitant of that country, now-a-days often 
identified with the Koyambuttar (Coimbatore) district, is called a Konga. 
Thus also Kodagu (Coorg) is the country, and Kogaga, a native of Coorg. 
Kongini, Konguni, Kongani are Sanskritized forms. Though Kohgu and 
Kodagu more than probably have the same root (Awd), there seems to be no 
historical proof for the identity of the names. Among the Kodagas of our 
time there is a well-known family called the Korga house,—a secondary 
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It is not impossible that the ancestors of the present 
Kodagas, unless they are regarded as aborigines, immi- 
grated at a later period into Kurg. In those early days the 
Billavas and the Kurumbas, the two representatives of the 
ancient Dravidian and Gaudian tribes, were already living 
on these mountains, as well as the Holeyas and Yeravas, 
who probably had not been degraded into bondslaves and 
outcastes.°® 


The principal divisions among the Kurgs are the priestly 
or Amma-Kodagas and the Lay-Kodagas.5® Both classes 
are of Gaudian origin, though the Kavéri Purana represents 
the Amma-Kodagas as Brahmans, who had been cursed by 
Agastya. Brahmanio tradition assigns to the ancient Tulu 
priests a similar fabulous history. These are said to have 
been fishermen, whom Parasurama had elevated into Brah- 
mans by investing them with the holy thread torn from 
the cords of their nets, but whom he afterwards again de- 
graded as unbelievers. The Amma-Kodagas were probably 


evidence as to the influence of the Kongas over at least a portion of Coorg. 
It would be of some interest to know in what document Kodagu is first 
mentioned.”’ Bishop Caldwell gives in the introduction to his Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, second edition, two different explana- 
tions of the word Kodagu. On p. 22 he says: ‘* The word Kongu, one of 
the names of the Chera country, means, like Kndagu (Coorg), crooked, 
curved, and is evidently a name derived from the configuration of the 
country ;”’ and on p. 36 he writes: ‘‘ The native spelling of Coorg is usually 
Kodagu, properly Kudagu, from kuda, west, a meaning of the word which is 
usual in ancient Tamil.’”? The original meaning of Kurg is often explained 
as signifying western, but this explanation like the others proposed hy the 
two previously mentioned scholars appears to me improhable. 

°° See Coorg Memoirs; an Account of Coorg.. hy the Rev. H. Moegling, 
Bangalore, 1855, the Rev. G. Richter’s Manual of Coorg (1870) and his Ethno- 
graphical Coimnendium on the Castes and Tribes found in the Provinee of Coorg, 
Bangalore, 1887 ; as well as Mr. Lewis Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, vol. III. 
Moegling gives on pp. 1-10 a description of the Kurg country. 

* According to d Manual of Coorg Civil Law, by Captain R. Cole, p. 4, 
‘There are four different sects or tribes amongst the Coorgs, viz., 1. Amma, 
2. Sanna, 3. Malla, 4. Boddu Coorgs. Amongst these sects the dmma and 
Sanna Coorgs are to be found in all parts of Coorg proper, whilst the Boddu 
Coorgs are chiefly found to the north of Mercara. The Malla Coorgs are 
amalgamated with the Sanna Coorgs and are no longer distinguishable.” 
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so called after Amma Kaveri or Mother Kavéri, whom they 
worship, though they do not assist at any ceremonies at the 
Kavéri temple. In fact for a considerable period the Amma- 
Kodagas do not appear to have performed any priestly func- 
tions at all. They hardly surpass their lay countrymen 
in education, and they live entirely on agriculture. They 
possess no sacred books cf their own, and their influence is 
very limited. Some years back they could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the other Kurgs, and they have only lately 
discarded their national costume, in order to imitate the 
Brahmans in their dress and food. They wear now the 
sacred thread and abstain from animal food and liquor. 
According to tradition, the Ammas owned once half of the 
Kurg country free of rent, while the other half belonged to 
the Lay Kurgs. But circumstances have changed much of 
late, and the Amma-Kodagas are not only greatly reduced 
in numbers, but are still continuing to decrease.” 


8° Compare Coorg Memoirs of the Rev. H. Moegling, pp. 24-27: ‘‘ When 
the Brahmans for whom Parashurama’s victory opened the Western Coast, 
settled in their new country, they found there an indigenous priesthood. 
They could not destroy them; they could not, or would not, amalgamate 
with them. What was to be done? The Parashurama Shrishti Kathe 
(history of the creation of Kérala by Parashurama) has managed the diffi- 
culty. The native priesthood, the Taulava Brahmans, are represented as 
Brahmans, created by Parashurama, but afterwards cursed by him. They 
were originally fishermen. Parashurdma elevated them to Brahmanical 
rank by investing them with cords, torn from their nets. Afterwards, 
provoked by their unbelieving presumption, he degraded them for ever. 
Thus the ancient priests of the Tulu country were ahsorbed by the 
Brahmanical system as Brahmuns, lying under a curse. In a similar 
manner the Ammas of Coorg appear in this Kavéri Purana, as Brahmans 
indeed onginally, but degraded by the curse of the Rishi Agastya... The 
real history of the Ammas, or Amma Kodagas has thus been effaced, and 
cannot be restored. However, a few facts may be mentioned as proofs, that 
the Ammas are the remains of the ancient priesthood, though they know it 
not themselves. 1. Their common name is Amma Kodaga, which would 
naturally signify : Coorgs devoted to the worship of Amma, ¢.e., the goddess 
of the chief river of the country, the Kavéri. 2. They observe the great 
festivals of the Coorg country in the same manner as the rest of the Coorgs, 
but of course, as priests, performing puja, etc. 3. They dress like the rest 
of the Coorgs, though wearing at the same time, the Brahmanical cord. 
However, on this subject my intormation is rather curious. It is said, that 
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The Lay-Kurgs were formerly a warlike race, but the 
long years of peace and security have to a certain extent 
sottened their manners. Still they are strong and brave, 
and though now not called upon to face hostile armies, they 
courageously encounter the wild and fierce beasts which 
infest their woods and mountains. 

Their acknowledged bravery and the loyalty they dis- 
played towards Government secured to the Kurgs the dis- 
tinction of being exempted from the provisions of the 
Disarming Act aiter the suppression of the Great Mutiny. 

It has been asserted that polyandry exists, or has existed, 
among the Kodagas, and though this practice has probably 
become extinot in more recent times, there is no reason for 
supposing that it did not once exist. Polyandry is a custom 
peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian tribes, and is still found 
among certain races. The households of the Kodagas, in 
which two or three, perhaps even four, generations live 
together, have been likened to those of the five Pandavas. 





having degenerated by degrees, and being at last carried away by the Turks, 
they ceased to put on the holy cord, and began to wear the common Coorg 
dress. But it appears to me, that the truth differs much from the current 
statement. I suppose, that they wore the Ooorg-dress originally, knew 
nothing of Brahmanical pretensions and badges, and differed in nothing 
from their brethren, except their selection for the priestly office. In more 
recent times they seem to have inclined towards the proffered patronage of 
the Brahmans, and to have gradually dropped into Brahmanical habits of 
thought and life. A good many now wear the holy cord, having laid 
aside the dress of their country, and all profess to abstain from meat and 
fermented liquors, This return to Brahmanical initiation and dress was 
brought about by a Haviga Brahman, the late Karnika, Timappaya. His 
family still exercise spiritual rule over the Amma Kodagas, who appear to 
delight in the shade of Brahmanical patronage. 4. They have no Shastra. 
The whole Coorg race was unlettcred from the beginning. Their own priest- 
hood also, like the priests of ancient Germany and Britain, had no need of 
books.’’ Mr. Lewis Rice’s statements, loco citato, pp. 227, 228, coincide with 
those of Mr. Moegling. The Kev. G. Richter gives in his Ethnographical 
Compendium the following description of the Amma Kodagas on p. 21: ‘¢ The 
Amma Coorgs form but a small and exclusive sect. They are said to have 
been the indigenous priesthood, but there is no distinct priesthood attached 
to demon worship. The Coorgs being demon worshippers can have had no 
priesthood in the Brahmanical sense and the Amma Coorgs may rather be 
considered as having been, like the Ajala Palyas, the officiating Paris at 
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The Kodagas are very superstitious, worshipping demons and 
evil spirits. 


On the whole the Kodaga is a very worthy represen- 
tative of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and has no need to raise 


himself in the esteem of others by claiming to be an Aryan 
Ksatriya.®! 


the bloody sacrifices offered to their Bhutas, an office which generally the 
head of the family performs. Yet their name, Amma Kodagas, denotes that 
they were devotees to ‘Mother Kaveri,’ a river deity which is identical with 
Parvati, the wife of Siva. . It may be conjectured that the Brahmans coming 
in contact with the rude Coorg mountaineers and seeing in the dominant race 
a promising field to further their own interests, imposed upon them their own 
puranic superstition and peopled the high mountains with celebrated rishis 
or hermits, chief among them Agastia Muni, and brought the source of the 
Kaveri in relationship with the principal Brahmanical deities, Siva and 
Parvati, and to give divine authority to their proceedings they foisted upon 
the Coorgs the Kaveri Purana, a feat which may have overawed a rude and 
superstitious race, but which by modern oriticism is discovered as a frau- 
dukent imposition of recent date. To conciliate and win over the indigenous 
Bhuta puwaris they were admitted as a sort of inferior priests of Kaveri 
Amma, hence their name <imma Kodagas. In the course of time disputes 
must have arisen hetween them and the more crafty and learned Bramanical 
priests whose interests necessitated a monopoly and as legend has it, the 
former fell under Kaveri’s curse and decreased, whilst the Coorgs who 
sided with Agastia Muni, were promised increased prosperity. But however 
obscure the history of the 4mma Coorgs may be, the fact is that from time 
immemorial they perform no priestly functions whatever, and being un- 
lettered and ignorant they exercise no spiritual influence upon the rest of 
the Coorgs from whom they are only distinguished hy wearing the Brab- 
manical cord and by abstaining from animal food and fermented liquor. 
They do therefore not eat with Coorgs nor intermarry with them ; but the 
Brahmans do in no wise acknowledge them as of equal] standing or even 
resembling them in priestly dignity. Their number does not exceed 400, 
and the next census will likely confirm the opinion of their steady decrease. 
They live on agriculture only. Itis said that a class of people like the 
Amma Kodagas live in the Wynaad, with whom they claim relationship, but 
have now no intercourse.’ The legend of Parasurama elevating fishermen 
on the Tuluva shore to Brahmans by destroying the nets and forming Brah- 
manical strings out of their meshes, is also contained in a Kanarese Bhigola. 
Paragurama became incensed against them in consequence of their attempt- 
ing to try the truth of his word. 

61 See Coorg Annals, pp. 27, ff: “ There can be no doubt, that the Coorgs 
have an origin distinct from the population both of the Western coast 
(Canara and Malayalam), and of the Mysore tableland. Their very ap- 
pearance proves this. They area tall, muscular, broad-chested, well-favored 
race. Many of them do not exceed the neighbouring tribes in height of 
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The Koragas. 


A greater dissimilarity can hardly exist between two 
tribes than is found between the Kodagas of Kurg and the 
Koragas of Kanara, though both belong to the same Gaudian 
race. The free and independent bearing of the Kodaga 
stands in glaring contrast to the shy and retiring demeanour 


body. . Their complexion is rather fair, their features generally regular. . , 
The national character of the Coorgs is perhaps tolerably well understood by 
the people of the plains, who look upon them asa fierce, irascible and revenge- 
ful race, not easily to be managed... They have a strange and noxious 
custom, a kind of marriage-communism within the family. The wives of the 
brothers of one house are considered as common property. The children 
consequently are rather children of the family, or of the mother, than of the 
ackuowledged father... Among the Coorgs the family property descends 
accordingly not so much from father to son, as from generation to generation, 
the eldest memher acting as head of the house. . In former days there was 
another way, my informant told me, for contracting marriage, besides family 
agreement. Two young people of the same (district) Nadu, would see each 
other, and without asking counsel of parents or friends, agree upon a union 
for life. Such a covenant would he held sacred. Untfaithfulnessin the case 
of such partners was a thing unheard of.’’ Read also Mr. Lewis Rice’s 
Gazetteer of Coorg, pp. 93, f., 203, 218, 254. Compare Mr. Richter’s Ethnogra- 
phical Compendium, p. 2: “There can be no doubt that however varied the 
population of Coorg may be, the dominant tribe, the Coorgs, as well as the 
other Hindu castes and tribes of the country belong to the Dravidian race, 
.. .Asto their physiognomy and bodily characteristics, essentially there seems 
to be no difference other than what may be accounted for by vivilization and 
social institutions. The shape of their heads is clearly meso-cephalic and 
orthognatus with luss or more prominent cheek-bones and oval or pointed 
faces.’’ P. 3: ‘As to traditional habits and customs amongst the people of Coorg 
there isa great similitude to the usages among the other Dravidian races, 
modified uf course by the difference of climate and civilizing influences.”’ P.19: 
-- The Coorgs or Avdagas, as they are properly called, are the principal inha- 
bitants of the country, and from time immemorial the lords of the soil. For 
the last two centuries they are known as a compact body of mountaineers who 
resemble more a Scotch clan thun a Hindu caste. .. However, the peculiar 
character attached to them is doubtless the result of physical and political cir. 
cumstances in which they were placed. They are a tribe more from position 
than genealogy and cannot be said to be of distinct origin. In the Hindu 
scale they are considered as Sudras. By the force of local circumstances 
they became like other pre-Aryan hill tribes hunters and warriors and 
were brought into historical prominence through the chivalrous exploits 
of their Raja Dodda Verajender in his struggle with Tippu Sultan for 
independence and his alliance with the English, and again through the 
insane hostility of the last Raja and the short invasion and annexation 
of the country by the English in 1834. Now the Coorgs are peaceful 
agriculturists and chiefly fill the offices of the local administration and 
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of the Koraga when he encounters a stranger in his jungles. 
The Kodaga has a comparatively fair complexion, while 
the skin of the Korava is black; the former delights to 
cover himself with handsome clothes, the latter prefers rags 
or a state bordering on nudity; while the Koraga woman is 
even contented with a partial covering of interwoven leaves. 
In spite of his poverty and wretchedness, the Koraga is a 
contented man and lives happy and contented so long as 
nobody interferes with him, and of course so long as he 
can satisfy his hunger and thirst, He hkes meat and is 
fond of spirits. The dead are buried according to Mr. N. 
Raghavendra Row, but burnt according to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan. Mr. N. Raghavendra Row asserts that the 





owe their notable position to the special favor of the British Government. 
Their presumption to be of Kshatria or Rajput descent may flatter their 
natural pride, but has not the slightest foundation in history or tradition, 
or in the evidence derived from their language or social and religious insti- 
tutions and customs. Lieutenant Connor, whose professional duties brought 
him into daily intercourse with them for a period of two years, 1815-1817, en- 
joyed the most favorable opportunities to form an unbiassed opinion of the 
Coorgs before any European influence had affected their habits and social 
position. He rejects the supposition of their being a division of the Nairs 
as having ‘ no pretension to rank with the higher classes of the Soodra tribe.’ ”’ 
P. 38: ‘The Coorgs are generally charged with the practice of polvandry, 
and Lientenant Connor writes of the custom as an undoubted fact, the reason 
for which he fails to see. He states, ‘The Codugus generally marry after 
the age of puberty, the nuptials of the eldest brother are first celebrated, 
and the lady in all cases yields a consent to become the wife of the younger 
ones, who, when circumstances will permit, are married successively, their 
spouses being in turn not less accommodating.’ Upon a careful and confi- 
dential examination of the matter, I have come to tha conclusion that, what- 
ever may have been the custom of bygone ages, or whatever form it may 
have assumed,—Thornton in his history of the British Empire alluding to 
the marriage laws of the Coorgs, called it ‘communism of wives ’—thers is no 
such thing now practised amongst the Coorgs as a ‘general usage.’”’ P. 42; 
“Regarding the religion of the Coorgs the general statement already given 
needs some special remarks. Considering their intimate connection with 
local and neighbouring castes and tribes, it is but natural that their religious 
practices, which originally stood on the same level with those of the Holeyas, 
viz., demon and ancestor worship, have been much influenced by Malayalim, 
Tulu, Kanarese, Brabmanical and Lingayet superstitions. Malayalis have 
made themselves indispensable at demon and ancestor worship; Tulus have 
smuggled in their demons and are in requisition as pwaris; Mysoreans at 
certain times of the year carry Mari Amma shrines through the country to 
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Koraga does not like to volunteer any information about 
his language. ‘He may be induced to give an account of 
“his feasts, his god, and his family, but a word about his 
“ dialect will frighten him out of his wits. At that moment 
“alone, he will become impolite and unmannerly. He 
“thinks his dialect is a shield in his hand and cannot 
“be parted with, and therefore keeps it as a sacred secret. 
“But good words and kind treatment can do something. 
“ A few words that have been gathered with great difficulty 
“ resemble those of the Keikadi and Naikunde Gondi tribes 
“of Nagpore.” The unwillingness of the Soppina Koragas 
to give information concerning their language is also men- 
tioned in the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves.” 





have the people’s vows paid to them ; the Brahmans who are domiciled in 
Coorg have succeeded in introducing Mahddeva and Subrahmanya, in entirely 
brahmanizing the worship of the river Kavéri, in having templus erected and 
idols sot up, in spreading puranic tales, and in usurping to some extent the 
puja at the places of the worship. They have been greatly assisted in these 
successful endeavours by the Lingayets and Sivacharis, especially in the in- 
troduction of the Linge. Christianity first presented to them by the Roman 
Catholic settlementin Virajendrapet since the days of Dodda Virajendra, and 
for the last 30 years offered to them by the agents of the Basel Mission. ., 
has made little progress.’’ Read also Rev. F. Kittel’s articles entitled 
Coorg Superstitions, The Coorgs and Three Kongu Inscriptions in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. II, pp. 168-171, 182, and vol. VI, pp. 99-103. The second 
article treats about the custom of polyandry. Compare Rev. M. A. Sherring’s 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, pp. 286-290. 

According to the last census the number of Amma Kodagas amounted to 
475 and that of the other Kodagas to 26,488 souls. 

62 See Mr. Ullal Raghavendra Rao’s account on the Koragas of Canara. I 
have not heen able to obtain a copy of the original lecture. It has been 
reprinted two years ago in the May number 1886 of the Madras Christian 
College Magazine, itis also in extenso quoted in the Madras Census Report of 
1871, vol.I, pp. 343-345, in the Indian Antiquary, vol. III, pp. 195-199, and 
in Mr. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. III, pp. 206-210. ‘* With 
a black face, forehead of moderate size, and strong body, all bespeaking 
contentment, the Koragar is separated from the rest of mankind,—alien in 
dress, in manners, customs and dialect. Uneducated and illiterate as he is, in 
his circle virtue thrives as in her proper soil... He has a god, and him he 
knows to love—him he knows to pray to, however incoherent his language 
be. Lying, stealing, adultery, and other social evils, he knows not. He 
has never appeared in a court of justice as defendant in a suit. He does 
drink toddy, it is true.. He does eat flesh. On what else should he live, 
while we have denied him every means of subsistence. ? . The Koragar, born 
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Little is known about their former history. The Kora- 
gas are now treated like Pariahs, though according to tradi- 
tion they also were once a governing race. Dr. Francis 
Buchanan states that: ‘ Hubushica, chief of the savages 





as a slave, is richly content with his ignorance, with his koppu, and with his 
squalid poverty. Ambition finds in him no place. He eats but the rotten 
flesh of the dead cattle. He clothes himself but with rags... The dress of 
the Koragar does not greatly differ from that which the lower classes, such 
as the Billawars, ake use of during their daily labour, the only point of 
difference is, that the poverty of the Koragar does not allow him to replace 
the narrow piece of threadbare cloth, httle better than a rag, by a more 
recent suit of clothes on festive occasions; while the other classes invariably 
reserve some sort of finery for gala days. The dress of the females, how- 
ever, is very peculiar. While the males gird a piece of cloth around their 
loins, the females cover their waist with the leaves of the forest interwoven 
together. The custom of their nudity is attributed to different reasons ; and 
a tradition, which has been handed down to posterity among the upper classes, 
who boast of the glory of the past, is hardly worthy of belief. .. One of these 
‘blacklegged’ (the usual expression by which they are referred to during the 
night) demanded a girl of high birth in marriage. Being enraged at this, the 
upper class withheld, after the overthrow of the Koraga empire, every kind 
of dress from the Koraga women, who, to protect themselves from disgrace, 
have since had recourse to the leaves of the forest . . .Within his own 
circle, he has three divisions: 1. Zhe Ande HKoragars.—These are described 
as having a pot suspended from their neck. This class, which is the lowest, 
has been rarely seen since the establishment of British rule in Canara. 
They were considered so unholy, that they were not allowed to this on the 
public way ; and, consequently, the pot was worn for this purpose. 2. Zhe 
Vastra Koragars.—This appellation has reference to their wearing clothes 
such as were used to shroud a dead body and were given to them in the shape 
of charity, the use of a new cloth being prohibited. 3. The Sappu Koragars. 
—These Koragars are such as we now generally see, wearing leaves for 
clothes. These three divisions are named simply after their different kinds 
of dress.” (This extract is from M. Sherring’s vol. III, and the following 
partly also from the Indian Antiquary.) 

‘¢ When a Koragar dies, as a matter of simple duty, reference is made to 
his landlord, and with his permission the deceased is buried in a place con- 
secrated for the purpose, and in his honour four balls of rice are made and 
placed on the grave, which must be done within twelve months from the 
date of his death. Koragars were, it is said, originally worshippers of the 
sun... They have no separate temple for their god; bat a place beneath 
a Kasarkana tree is consecrated for the worship of their deity, which 
is exclusively their own, andis called Kata... The Koragars have no fixed 
feasts exclusively their own. Now, while liberty shines throughout the 
world under this Christian Government, slavery still lurks in those darkest 
corners where the rays of education have yet to penetrate. The Koragars 
and Holeyas are victims to this vestige of past despotism. The ceremony 
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‘“‘ealled Coragoru, or Corar, governed 12 years, till Kah- 
“vyugam 2657. Locaditya Raya, son of Myuru Varma, 
“expelled the Coruyoru, and governed Tulava, Malayala, 
“and Haiga 21 years, till Kaliyugam 2678.” ® 


of buying a slave needs a little explanation. The destined slave is washed, 
and anointed with oil, and new clothes are givenhim. The master takes a 
batiu, or plate, pours some water in it, and drops in it apiece of gold. 
The slave drinks up the water, and taking some earth from his future 
roaster’s estate, throws it on the spot which he has chosen for his use, 
which is thereupon given to him with the trees thereon, The greater num. 
ber of slaves belong to the Aliya Santanam castes, and among these 
people a male slave is sold for three Bhaudry pagodas, and a female 
slave for five pagodas; whereas the few slaves who follow the Makkala 
Santanam custom, fetch five pagodas for the man, and only three for the 
woman. ‘This is because the children of the latter go to the husband’s 
master, while those of the Aliya Santanam slaves go to the mother's 
master, who also has the benefit of the husband’s services.”’ 

In the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves of Ramappa Karnik of Barkur, 
which I quoted on p. 156 in note 50, p. 159, note 53, and on p. 170 concerning 
the language of the Soppu Koragar, contain also other interesting remarke on 
the Koragas on pp. 23, 24, 32, 38, 34,35. In 11: ‘* Mirars, Kappata Koragars, 
Soppu Koragars and those, who are aborigines of Ghauts feed upon 
carrion or carcasses of oxen, cows, calves, buffuloes and other cattle. Fe- 
males of Soppu Koragars alone wear leaves of trees. .. Kappata Koragars 
and Soppu Koragars do wicker-work, sell hides to shoeemakers and secure 
remnants of food of all higher classes except the subdivided Chandalas. Soppu 
Koragara also beat drum during buffalo race and other occasions. .. Among 
the Soppu Koragars, male guests of their caste bring degradation upon 
them if they enter after sun-set a hut occupied by a single woman. The 
females of this class, failing to wear leaves, bring disrepute to the whole 
class.”’ 

68 Compare A Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, by Francis Buchanan, m.p., second edition, Madraa, 
vol. II, p. 269, and pp. 271, 272: ‘‘ Having assembled some of the Corar, 
or Corawar, who under their chief Hudbashica are said to have once been 
masters of Tudava, | found, that they are now all slaves, and have lost every 
tradition of their former power. Their language differs considerably from 
that of any other tribe in the peninsula. When their masters choose to employ 
them, they got one meal of victuals, and the men have daily one Hany 
of rice, und the women three-quarters of a Hany. This is a very good 
allowance ; but, when the master has no uee for their labour, they must gup- 
port themselves as well as they can. This they endeavour to do by making 
Coir, or rope from coco-nut husks, varions kinds of baskets from Ratans and 
climbing plants, and mud walls. They pick up the scraps and offals of other 
people’s meals, and skin dead oxen, and dress the hides. They build their 
huts near towns or villages. Their dresa is very simple, and consists in 
goneral of a girdle, in which they stick a bunch of grass before, and another 
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The same incident is mentioned in the following manner 
in the MS. of the yet unprinted “ Geography and History of 
Canara” compiled by the late Mr. William Lavie, an official 
of South Kanara, during the years 1830 to 1841: ‘“ About 
“900 years or more before Christ (but we must not be too 
‘particular about dates) Hoobashee brought an army from 
‘‘ Anantapur consisting of the Berar, Mundale, Karamara, 
‘“* Mailla, Holeya, Ande Koraga; with these troops, whom 
‘Buchanan calls savages, Hoobashee marched against 
‘¢ Angara Varma, the son of Veera Varma. They first came 
“to Barkir and from thence proceeded to Mangalore, where 
‘they were seized with the small-pox, and greatly troubled 
“by the ants. Subsequently they went to the south- 
“ward of Manjeshwar. Here Hoobashee established his 
‘capital, and put his nephew Siddha Bhyru on the throne 
‘‘in lieu of Veera Varma. He reigned only twelve years, 
‘Cand then both he and Hoobashee died, owing to the en- 
‘“‘chantments used by Veera Varma who went to Banwisee 
‘in Sonda for that very purpose. After their deaths, Veera 
‘Varma returned and drove the aforesaid army into the 





behind. Some of the men have a fragment of cloth round their waist ; but 
very few of the women ever procure this covering. They are not, however, 
without many ornaments of beads, and the like; and even when possessed 
of geome wealth, do not alter their rude dress. Some few of them are permit- 
ted to rent lands as Gaynigaras. In spite of this wretched life, they are a 
zood looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They have 
no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by assemblies of the 
people. If they can get them, they take several wives ; and the women are 
marriageable both before and after puberty, and during widowhood. They 
will not marry a woman of any other caste ; and they are considered of 80 
base an origin, that a man of any other caste, who cohabite with one of their 
women, is inevitably excommunicated and afterwards not even a Corar will 
admit his eociety. The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman who com- 
mits adultery is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a Corar, is fined. The 
master pays the expense of the marriage feast. When a man dies, his wives, 
with all their children, return to the huts of their respective mothers 
and brothers, and belong to their masters. They will eat the offals of any 
other caste, and can eat beef, oarrion, tigers, crows, and other impure 
things; they reject, however, dogs and snakes. They can lawfully drink 
intoxicating liquors. They burn the dead, and seem to know nothing of 
23 
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‘jungles where they were driven to such extremities that 
‘they consented to become slaves and serve under the former 
‘landlords. The way in which this was done was as follows: 
“ After washing and anointing the body with oil, new cloths 
“ were put on the destined slave, and his future owner having 
“taken a Batlu or plate, poured some water on it and dropt 
‘in a piece of gold. After which the slave drank up the 
“water. The slave then took up some earth trom his future 
“master’s estate and threw it on such a spot as he chose for 
‘‘ his house and garden which was accordingly given over to 
‘(him with all the trees thereon. The Karamara were set 
“to watch the crops and cattle belonging to the village. 
‘‘The head-men who had been appointed by Hoobashee to 
*‘ the most responsible posts under his nephew’s government 
“were taken naked towards the sea in order to be hung 
“there, but being ashamed of their naked state they gathered 
*‘ the leaves of the Necky gida (St, A@), five-leaved trees, and 


‘made a small covering for themselves in front. Thereupon 
‘their conductors took pity on them and let them go, since 
‘which they have continued to wear no other covering than 
‘* the leaves of the said tree.”’ 


a state of future existence, nor do they believe in Paisachi, or evil spirits. 
Their deity is called Buta, and is represented by a stone, which is kept 
in a square surrounded by a wall. To thisstone, in all cases of sickness, 
they sacrifice fowls or make offerings of fruit or grain, and every man offers 
his own worship (Pi#ja); so that they have no officiating priest, and 
they acknowledge the authority of no Guru. They follow all the oxen and 
buffaloes of the village, as so much of the live stock, when they are driven in 
procession at a great festival which the farmers annually celebrate.’’ 

64 T copied this extract from a MS. copy of Mr. Lavie’s Geography and 
History of Canara kindly lent tome by Mr. J. Sturrock, Collector of South 
Canara, and it occurs there on pp. 21,22. Mr. Lavie says about it: ‘‘ 29. The 
following traditionary account of the Dhérs I quote in full from a Canarese 
paper obligingly furnished to me by a respectable native.” This extract is 
also contained in a note to the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves by Ramappa 
Karnic of Barkur, a friend of Dr. Buchanan. These memoirs were trans- 
lated by Mr. Joseph Saldanha, Sheristadar of Mangalore, and published 
by Dr. John Shortt in the IV Part of The Hill Ranges of Southern India. 
The MS. copy of these Memoirs and the print of Dr. Shortt (on p. 19) 
acknowledge Lavie’s Geography and History of Canara as their original 
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In the English translation of Ramappa’s Memoirs of 
the Slaves, Hoobashee is always called Hubashika, and the 
Karamaras are called Marimans or Kappatu Koragas. 

We read also in this memoir that Hubasika, king of 
tbe Candalas, subdued king Lokadiraya, that the king 
Candraséna, in order to get rid of Hubasika, proposed to 
him that he should marry Candraséna’s sister, and when 
Hubasika with his chief followers came, the guests were 
treacherously assailed and either massacred or enslaved.® 





source. The following account is reprinted from The Koragars by Mr. Ullal 
Raghavendra Rao from the Indian Antiquary, vol. III, p. 196: ‘The 
following tradition gives us a very faint idea of their rule :— 

‘* About 900 years or more B.C. (but we must not be too particular about 
dates), the Habasht brought an army from Anantapur, consisting of the Birar, 
Mundal, Karmara, Maila, Holeya, Ande Koraga; with these troops, whom 
the learned Dr. Buchanan calls savages, the Habashi marched against Angara 
Varma, the son of Vira Varma. They first came to Barkur, and from thence 
proceeded to Mangalur, where they were attacked by small-pox, and greatly 
troubled by ants. They went to the southward of Manjesvar. There the 
Habashi established his capital, and put his nephew Sidda Bairu on the 
throne in lieu of Vira Varma. He reigned only twelve years, and then both 
he and the Habashi died, owing to the enchantments used by Vira Varma, 
who went to Banawast in Sonda for that very purpose. After their death 
Vira Varma returned, and drove the aforesaid army into the jungles, where 
they were pursued to such extremities that they consented to become slaves 
and serve under the former landlords. The Harmara was sent to watch 
the crops and cattle belonging to the village. The headmen who had been 
appointed by the Hubashi to the most responsible posts under his nephew’s 
government were taken naked to the seashore in order to be hanged, but, 
being ashamed of their naked state, they gathered the leaves of the Nekki 
gida and made a small covering for themselves. Thereupon their conductors 
took pity on them, and let them go, since which they have, it is said, 
continued to wear no other covering than the leaves of the said tree.’’ 

The Koragars have been republished in the Madras Christian College 
Magazine, vol. III, pp. 824, 833. The contents of the nine lines (beginning 
with ‘‘ The way in which,” and ending with ‘‘all the trees thereon,’ con- 
cerning the ceremony of buying a slave) are omitted in this extract, and are 
found in another extract reprinted at the top of p. 172 in note 62. 

The passage on p. 197 beginning with: ‘‘ Although these slaves are in a 
degraded position” and ending with: ‘‘ They are also mortgaged for three 
or four pagodas,”’ forms verbatim part of § 80 on p. 23 of Mr. Lavie’s MS. 
It is found in the Madras Christian College Magazine on pages 828, 829. 
Mr. Lavie resigned the service in 1848 and died in England in 1861. 

85 The Locaditya Raya of Buchanan is called Lokadiraya by Ramappa Karmic 
of Barkur, in whose Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves in Dr. Shortt’s Hil Ranges, 
Part IV, pp. 18 and 19, we read : “ Formerly, a hero by name Hubashika 
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What makes this tradition so interesting is that it con- 
nects Hubasika with the Kadambas; for Candraséna, the 
ruler of the Tuluva country, was a kinsman of Trinétra 
Kadamba. Trinétra is a favorite name in this dynasty. 
Candrasona had a son Lokaditya, who married a daughter 
of Trinétra Kadamba. The daughter of this Lokaditya and 
of the Kadamba princess Kanakavati was asked in marriage 
by Hubasika, the king of the Candalas. Lokaditya pretended 
to favour the suit, and invited the intended bridegroom to 
his capital Tripura to celebrate the marriage. Shortly aiter 
his arrival Hubasika and his retinue were treacherously 
assailed and massacred by the soldiers of Lokaditya and 
Trinétra. 

These accounts differ very considerably. According to 
some Hubasika died owing to the enchantments of Vira 
Varma, according to others he was killed by Lokaditya, to 


became famous amongst the Chandalas, subdued the ling Lokadiraya and 
was ruling with his caste men. King Chendashena, with the view of getting 
rid of Hubashika, proposed a marriage between Hubashika and Chendasena’e 
sister, and invited the bridegroom and his caste men to the nuptials. The 
invitation being complied with, a wholesale massacre of the guests ensued 
many fell victims to the plot, a few escaped, others were imprisoned and fide 
over to Brahmans to be employed in tilling their lands. As the captives 
belonged to the camp of the enemy, it was declared that the Chandalae 
should be punished by their respective masters for faults committed by them ; 
that they should for ever remain under subordination to others: that the 
should possess no authority whatever ; and that they should be allwad ame 
the daily ratio of food rather than permit them to have at their disposal the 
previous day, meane for providing themselves with the necessaries of the 
next day. Thus doomed to bondage for ever, the Chandalas were traneferred 
along with the lande to the subsequent Nadavar and Brahman purchasers 
Those who had escaped during the aforesaid crisie had returned home ee 
sued their avocations and lived an indepeodent life . . The Soppu onaenes 
also appear to have been in some localities attached to land and in others to 
have enjoyed lhiberty.’’ 

With respect to the Kadambas the main printed information so far ae 
the eubject concerns us here is contained in H. H. Wileon’s Mackenzie Collec- 
a Introduction, pp. ix, |, ci-cili, 95-97 (new edition, pp. 36, 60, 62, 149, 

I have consulted the MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS, Libra: 
on which are mostly founded the conclusions of Wilson. Read also Mr L. 
Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, vol. 1, pp. 194, 195. ~ 
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whom Buchanan ascribed the expulsion of the Koragas after 
the death of Hubasika. The relationship of the Kadamba 
princes is also given differently; still these contradictions 


need not invalidate the main part of the tradition concerning 
Hubasika. 


If we could recognise in this prince a real historical 
personage, an important step would have been gained towards 
fixing the period of these events. The life of the first 
Trinétra Kadamba is placed by some at the beginning 
of the second century A.D., and this is the very period 
which the coins supply concerning the reign of Huviska 
or Hooerkes, king of the Korano, who would have been thus 
a contemporary of Hubasika, king of the Koragas. 


The mighty Scythian king Kadphises II was succeeded 
in North-Western India by king Kaniska or Kanerkes, who 
initiated in A.D. 78 the Saka Era, as has been first sug- 
gested by the late Mr. James Fergusson. JKaniska or 
Kanerkes was followed in his reign about 110 A.D. by 
Huviska or Hooerkes, The latter forms prevail on the coins, 
while the records contain the former. The Korano or Kusan 
are identical with the Yueh-chi, the Chinese name of this 
tribe, commonly known to us as Indo-Scythians. 

The Gauda-Dravidian race, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out, was not confined to India, some of its branches having 
remained on the northern frontier of the Indian continent. 
The invasion by the Korano can thus be appropriately 
explained as an inroad into India made by a kindred 
tribe, and leads to the suggestion that Hubasika, king of 
the Koragas, may be identified with Huviska, king of the 
Korano or Kusan. As Huviska’s reign falls in the first 
half of the second century A.D., the period of Hubasika’s 
reported invasion will be fixed if Hubasika and Huviska are 
one and the same person. 


Moreover, there are different kings of the name Trinétra 
among the Kadambas. The first Trinétra lived according 
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to native tradition early in the Kaliyuga, while H. H. Wilson 
places his reign in the second half of the second century A.D. 
Mayitira Varma, the Myuru Varma ot Buchanan, either the 
third or the sixth king of this dynasty, had a son Trinétra 
Kadamba, also known as Ksétra Varma and Candragada. 
He was the brother-in-law of Lokaditya, the son of Candra- 
séna. Great confusion prevails in this matter. 

The resemblance between the two names Hubasika and 
Huviska is so great, that one might suspect them to be iden- 
tical. If this is the case, we must consider whether there 
existed only one or two or more kings of this same name. 
If only one king of this name ruled, his exploits must have 
been transferred to a subsequent period, in order to confer 
on the then reigning dynasty (in this circumstance on the 
race of the Kadambas ®) the glory of having slain such a 
distinguished sovereign. If we can trace more than one ruler 
of the name of Huviska (Hubasika), the difficulty as to the 
date is removed. Yet, I feel inclined to assume that only 
one king of this name did exist, and that Hubasika’s or 
Huviska’s invasion is separated from Lokaditya’s reign by a 
long intervening period. The identity of the original Huba- 
sika with Huviska will be of considerable historical interest, 
as it proves the great impression which the invasions of 
the Indo-Scythians made on the mind of the Indian people. 
The similarity between Korano and Koraga, the names of 
the tribes over whom Huviska and Hubasika respectively 
ruled, must also not be overlooked. 

Mayira Varma is credited with having introduced Brah- 
mans to Kanara. Hus capital was Banavasi, already men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (VII, 1, 88) as Bavaovacei. 

The change of an r into a sibilant does not offer any 
philological difficulty, especially in Sanskrit, so that the 
forms Kanishka and Huviska require no particular explanation, 
if the original national pronounciation preferred an r and 


66 See p. 264. 
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was Kanerkes and Hooerkes. Certain euphonic rules even 
necessitate the above-mentioned change in Sanskrit. The 
Gauda-Dravidian languages are not very strict in the use of 
the liquids r and /, and the letter / is at times pronounced 
like an / or an 7, and even, though faulty, like an s.%7 

The Koragas, whom Buchanan calls Corawar, though 
treated like out-castes, yet acknowledge caste-distinctions 
among themselves. They are known as Ande Koragas, Vastra 
Koragas and Soppu Koragas. They are divided besides into 
five tribes. The names of two of these are lost. The others 
are called Bangaraunna, Kumaranna, and Mungaranna. 

I explain the word Koraga in the same manner as 
Kodaga, both names being derivatives of ko, mountain. 
Dr. Francis Buchanan calls the Koragas, as above men- 








67 About these rulers and especially about Husiska or Hooerkes, compare 
besides other writings the Catalogue of the Greek and Scythiec kings of Bactria 
and India in the British Museum by Percy Gardner, ti.p., edited by Reginald 
§. Poole, tu.p., Introduction, pp. xlix-l: ‘‘ The evidence derived from 
the style and epigraphy of coins seems to show that Kadphises I. and 
Kadaphes ruled but a part of North-West India. When Kadphises came 
in as an invader from the north, he found Hermaeus ruling in the Kabul 
Valley, and reduced him to a state of dependence ... The Yueh-chi did 
not rapidly extend their dominion in India.. Only on the accession of the 
second Kadphises did the power of the invaders become altogether predomi- 
nant .. Kadphises [I., Ooemo Kadphises, was a wealthy monarch, and the 
founder of a powerful line of Scythic kings, as to whom inscriptions give us 
some information. His date is about the middle of the first century A.D. 
His successors are the kings called on their coins Kanerkes and Hooerkes, 
and in the records Kanishka and Huvishka. Their rule comprised the 
whole of North-West India and the Kabul Valley.’’? See further pp. 129, 
158,175; H.H. Wilson’s Ariana Antigua, pp. 5, 9, 347-377; The Arche- 
ological Survey of India by Sir Alexander Cunningham, vol. II, p. 238; vol. 
II, pp. 10, 43, 44, 63-70, 88, 159, 162, 168; vol. III, pp. 30, 32; vol. V, p. 
57; vol. XIV, p. 53; vol. XVI, Pref., P. IV; Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, pp. 
217-19; vol. X, pp. 213, 216; vol. XVII contains the article on ‘‘ Zoroastian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins’? by M. Aurel Stein, Ph.D., to which I 
wish to draw attention, though I cannot as yet see my way to agree with 
him in his, at all events, ingenious conjecture of identifying the Greek P 
which he himself pronounces repeatedly r with the sibilant s. 

The Banavasei (Bavaaiore: and Bavaovacel) of Ptolemy has been differently 
explained. Some take it for Kundapur, others for Konkanapura, Kékanur 
and Anegundi. See Mr. T. W. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by 


Ptolemy, pe 179. 
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tioned, also Corawar. The HKoravas or Koramas, moun- 
taineers, are indeed a tribe widely spread in Southern India. 
They are identical with the Kuruvas, of whom I shall speak 
later on. To the mountain climbing MMalaca, whom I 
noticed on p. 21, correspond the terms Horaca, Korea and 
Korsa unless they are taken as modifications of Korava. 
We find these people especially in the Kanarese districts, 
They are well known as basket-makers. 


The Todas. 


The Todas or Tudas, as these pastoral rulers of the 
Blue Mountains, or Nilagiri of South India, are generally 
called, have to a certain extent baffled all inquiries con- 
eerning their origin. But there is no doubt that they belong 
to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dravidian group. The 
supposition that the Todas are connected with the African 
Ethiopian has, I think, no foundation whatever.* 


The question whether they are aborigines of, or immi- 
grants into, the country they at present inhabit, has been 
much discussed. The probability is that, according to their 
traditions, they left their original abodes and settled on the 
Nilagiri mountain range; but the time when this migration 
actually took place is shrouded in mystery. Yet, even if 
they ascended from the plains to the Nilagin hills, this 
circumstance does not militate against the fact that originally 
in their old homes they were mountaineers. At all events 
very many centuries must have elapsed since their settlement 
on the Nilagiri. They possess, so far as we can ascertain, 
no trustworthy traditions, no inscriptions, nor any literature 
concerning their ancient history. 


68 See p. 97. 

8 See Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Marshall’s A Phrenologist amongst the 
Todas, p. 4: ‘* There is much of the ‘blameless Ethiopian’ about them: 
something of the Jew and of the Chaldaean in their appearance.” ‘'On 
the eve of sending this work to the press, I would beg again to urge my 
belief in the connection between the Dravidian Toda and the Ethiop.” 
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The Todas are divided into five clans, namely: Paiki, 
Pekkan, Kuttan, Kenna and Todi. We meet the term Paki 
again among the Hvle-paikis of Naga, and the Numdra- 
paikas of North Kanara, who make toddy-drawing their 
chief occupation. The Hale-paikis of Manjarabad are 
called Dévara makhadu or children of God, and the Paikis 
who take the lead among the ‘lodas, for from them the 
Pala] or high-priest is chosen, call themselves also Dér mokh, 
or children of God.’ 

The derivation of Paiki is obscure; can it be connected 
with the Telugu postposition pai, above P 


In The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, Mangalore, 1864, the Rev. 
F. Metz says on p.14: ‘‘ At what period the Todas first came to and settled 
upon the Neilgherries, we have no means of ascertaining; for they have no 
literature, nor any inscriptions, and such of their traditions as I have 
hitherto heard them mention afford no clue whatever by which this 
mystery can be unravelled. From their legends, and some particular 
words contained in their language, I am led to think that, prior to 
migrating to these Hills, they must, perhaps for centuries, have inhabited 
a range lying to the North-East, in the direction of Hassanoor, beyond 
the Gazelhutty pass. Part of the tribe appears to have settled in a 
northern direction near Collegal; for I am frequently pressed to go and visit 
them and bring back intelligence respecting their condition in life; 
prosperity with the Todas, as in patriarchal times, consisting in the number 
and extent of their heads.’’ See also An Account of the Tribes on the Neil- 
gherries, by J. Shortt, m.n., Madras, 1868, pp. 4-42. On p. 4 he writes: 
‘‘ Todawars, or Torawurs, who are reputed to be the aborigines, and, it is 
said, were once clad in leaves and roamed as free and unrestrained lords of 
the soil, leading a pastoral nomadic life. . ,.Todawars, or 'Torawurs—the hteral 
name given to herdsmen in the Tamil language—are the principal tribe, and 
are believed to be the original inhabitants, as well as the territorial 
sovereigns of these Hill tracts. Not only do the Todars themselves claim 
this priority of existence and possession, hut the right is conceded to them 
by the other Hill tribes, who, in recognition of it, always paid a tribute to 
their Toda lords, consisting of one-sixth of the produce in kind; but, under the 
British Government, this practice is being gradually discontinued... The 
Toda or Thoddur tribe consists of five distinct intersections or sub-divisions, 
namely (1) Peiky; (2) Pekkan ; (3) Kuttan; (4) Kenna; and (5) Tody... 
(On p. 7.) The Todawars are entirely a pastoral race, and lead a peaceful 
tranquil life, chiefly employed in tending their cattle. They carry no weapon 
of offence or defence for protection against enemies of their own kind or 
wild beasts, except a cowherd’s wand or staff, which is made of jungle wood 
generally, about 44 feet long with a large knob or head.”’ Compare further 
ibidem a Geographical and Statistical Memoir of a Survey on the Netlgherry 
Mountains, by Captain J. Ouchterlony, 1847, pp. 51-52: ‘This remarkable 
race differs in almost every essential respect from all other tribes of the 
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‘hey also do not show much interest in the old cairns, 
kistvains, sepulchral structures, and other remains that are 
found scattered all over these mountains, though they claim 
some as their own. It is, therefore, still a matter of some 
doubt whether these relics ought to be assigned to them in 
preference to the Kurumbas, who may perhaps have a more 
legitimate title to their possession. From many indications 
it would appear that the people who erected these stone 
buildings must have been agriculturists. The Todas, on the 


natives of Hindustan, and their singular characteristics and strange habits 
have given rise to much speculation as to their origin and history. As no 
clue has however yet been discovered either in the form of monuments, coins, 
or even in their own traditions, by which research could be directed, all 
theories broached apon the subject cannot be otherwise than vain and illusory, 
especially those which have been based upon the assumption that the 
images, boner, and other relics which are found in the remarkable ‘ cairns,’ 
discovered in such numbers all over the Hills, belonged to the ancestors of 
the Todars... (On p. 63.) Their occupation is purely pastoral; their only 
manual labor being the milking of the buffaloes, and converting portions of 
their milk into butter and ghee.’’ Consult An decount of the Primitive Tribes 
and Monuments of the Nilagiris, by the late James Wilkinson Breeks, edited 
by his widow ; London, 1873, pp. 26 and 27° ‘‘The burning at funerals 
of a mimic bow and arrow togetber with the daily-used implements of 
the deceased, and the importance assigned to the bow in the marriage cere- 
mony, sesm to me inexplicable, except on the theory that the bow was 
once the chief weapon of the Todas, although they are ignorant of its use 
now. This view is in a measure confirmed by the Todas’ admission that 
their ancestors ate samber flesh, and that they would gladly do so now if they 
could obtain it ; and by the fact that they still recognise, and make offerings 
to, a hunting God under the name of Bétikhan, who, though he now resides 
ina temple at Nambilicoté beyond Gudalur, is, they say, the son of their 
ancestor, Dirkish. The question then arises : how, and when did the bow fall 
into disuse with the Todas?. .The answer could seem to be found in the 
tradition mentioned by Colonsl Ouchterlony, viz.—that before the Badagas 
and Kotas came to the Hills, the Todas lived only by their herds, and wore 
leaves. As far as the leaf dresses go, the story seems apocryphal. If the 
Todas had only adopted clothes after the arrival of the Badagas and Kotas, 
their garments would probably have Badaga or Kota names, whereas 
putkuli, tharp, kénu, §c., are among the few Toda words which Mr. Metz can 
trace to no Dravidian roots. Besides, a hunting race would certainly wear 
skins: however, the story probably contains some truth. Before the culti- 
vating tribes settled in the Hills, the Todas, unless they killed their cattle, 
would have no means of obtaining solid food except by hunting, for their 
traffic with the Western Coast must have been too intermittent and insigni- 
ficant to be depended on for subsistence. Probably they were then expert 
in the use of the bow.’? Read further 4 Phrenologist amongst the Todas, by 
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other hand, are now shepherds, and lead a simple pastoral and 
nomadic life. They do not devote themselves to the culti- 
vation of the soil, an occupation which the Badagas, who 
immigrated at a later period, especially follow. Yet the 
assumption that the Todas have always led a pastoral life, if 
substantiated, seems to speak against the connection of the 
Todas with such structures. However, it is quite possible 
that the sickles found in the cairns may have been used for 
other than agricultural purposes.” 





Lieutenant-Colonel William E. Marshall, London, 1873, pp. 2-8 and 136, 
and 4 Manual of the Nilagiri District, by H. B. Grigg, Madras, 1880, pp. 
183-202. Compare about the Paiki Mr. Lewis Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, 
Introduction, pp. xxxili, xxxiv, and Metz, p. 35. 

7t See Rev. F. Metz, ibidem, p. 13: ‘Some few of the Todas maintain that 
the cairns are the work of their ancestors, but these are men who have been 
examined by Europeans. The majority, and especially the most respectable 
of them, do not hold this opinion, and it would be a strange anomaly indeed 
in a people so proverbial for their respect for the dead, to allow, as tbe Todas 
do, these places of interment to be rudely disturbed and desecrated by the 
hands of strangers, did they believe them to be the veceptacles of tbe ashes 
of their forefathers. Many of the circles constructed of loose stones which 
have been taken to be deserted temples of this tribe, were doubtless nothing 
more than buffalo-pens.’’ And on p. 124: “ During the 13 years that I have 
labored amongst and mixed with the fhill-tribes, I have never found the 
Todas in any way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objection to their being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance 
of the contents frequently consisting of plough-shares, sickles and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns were constructed by an 
agricultural race, which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of a past generation.” The Rev. 
Mr. Metz states that such kist-vains are called Mériaru mane, house 
of the Mérias, and recognises in the latter the Mauryas or Usbeck Tatars. 
Is it perhaps possible to connect the term Mériaru with the Mar tribe? 
Peculiarly enough Jfér is the Toda expression for the Kandahs, as in the 
Toda name Mérkokal for Kotagiri, i.e., the Kota village (Kokal) of the 
Kundahs, see Breeks, p. 36. Compare Captain Congreve’s article: The 
Antiquities of the Neilgherry Hills, including an Inquiry into the Descent of 
the Thautavars or Todars, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1847, 
vol. XIV, No. 32, pp. 77-146. Lieutenant-Colonel Congreve contends that 
the Todas were the constructors of the old cairns and he gives on pp. 84, 85 
his reasonsfor it: ‘‘1st. The shape of the cairns: a Circle of stones similar 
to that of the cemeteries of the Thautawars at this day. 2nd. The basins 
and other utensils, knives, arrow-heads, shreds of cloth, mingled with charcoal 
and bones found in the cairns are precisely the same articles buried at the 
funeral of amvudern Thantawar. 3rd. In both cases these things are deposited 
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Some of their legends connect the Todas with the Riksasa 
king Ravana, others with his great antagonist, Rama. The 
ancestors of the T'odas are said to have been the palanquin 
bearers of Ravana; if so, they belong to the Gauda-Dravi- 


in holes under large slabs in the middle of the cemeteries. 4th. The nu- 
merous figures of buffaloes, some with bells round their necks, made of 
pottery, found in the cairns are monuments of the antiquity of the Thau- 
tawar custom of sacrificing buffaloes decorated with bells at funerals. 5th. 
In every case I have observed a Thautawar village situated contiguously to 
the cairn, manifesting some connection. 6th. The Thautawars claim to be 
the original proprietors of the land, a claim acknowledged by the English, as 
well as the Native inhabitants of the Hills. 7th. Ihe prevailing opinion 
amongst the latter that these cairns belonged to the early Thantawar people. 
8th. The absence of any inscription on any of the vessels dug out of the 
cairns, considered with reference to the fact of the Thautawars having no 
written language. 9th. The circumstance of some lascars attempting 
to open a cairn in search of treasure being compelled to desist in their 
enterprize by the Thautawars of an adjoining village.’’ Dr. Shortt, in 
the article above mentioned, says on p. 45: ‘*The Todas themselves 
attribute the cairns found on the Neilgherries, sometimes to a people 
who preceded them, at others to the Kurumbas, and that they formed their 
burial places... Itis generally bclicved by the Natives that these cairns 
and cromlechs are the work of the followers of the Pandean Kings, and that 
they at one time ruled on the Neilgherries also. The Todas and Badagas 
likewise believe this, while some of them attribute them tothe Kurumbas. 
The Rev. Mr. Metz is also of the latter opinion, and I am inclined to coincide 
with this gentleman.’’ See also J. W. Breeks’ Primitwe Tribes of the Nila- 
giris, pp. 72-110; p. 95: ‘‘The Peranganad cairns, lying between Kotagherry 
and Kodanad, differ less from those at Tunéri; the figures are generally 
smaller and rougher, and the colour darker, but the urns are often very fine, 
with strong glaze of mica. . It is, however, remarkable that the rougher 
remains are found in the division in which lie the two (probably) oldest Toda 
mands, and the only cairns claimed by the Todas.. (On p. 96.) At one time, 
they were generally assigned to the Todas; and Colonel Congreve wrote an 
elaborate essay to prove the Scythian origin of this people and their claim 
to the cairns. His large theories, and occasionally incorrect facts, dis- 
credited his canse rather unduly, and of late years the cairns have been 
generally attributed either to the Kurumbas or to an extinct race. Those 
who held these views, however, seem to have heen unaware of, or to have 
overlooked, the significant fact that the Todas even now burn their dead 
in a circle of stones and bury the ashes there. Now, not only may the 
circle of stones be called the fundamental idea of cairns and barrows, but 
some of them consist of insignificant circles of stones, hardly to be distin- 
guished from Toda Azdrams except by the trees or bushes which indicate 
their greater age... (On p. 97.) It will be seen that these old Acdrams 
(supposing them to be Azérams), shew one or two marked points of approxi- 
mation to the cairns. Ist. They prove that mctal ornaments and objects 
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cian race, of whom Ravana was an ancient representative. 
This report is more likely to be true than that which des- 
cribes them as Rama’s fullowers who eventually settled in 
the south.” 


of value were in old times actually buried by the Todas, instead of being, 
as now, only offered to the flames and taken away. 2nd. These objects 
include iron spears, chisels, and stylesP at present unused by the Todas, 
but common in the cairns. The spears were of rather different shape 
from most of those figured. Au old Toda, who had had possession of the 
spear of Kotén, but professed to have lost it, told me that it was something 
like these, but longer. The style is very like some used in Malabar, hol- 
low at the top; one cannot, however, imagine that writing: was ever a 
Toda accomplishment ; it may have been used for marking pottery. 3rd. 
The receptacle for the ashes and remains, instead of heing indifferently 
placed at any side of the circle, was, in three cases out of four, at the 
north-east edge... (On p. 99.) Against the theory that the cairns belong to the 
Todas, it has been urged that they do not claim them. This is not strictly 
correct ; they do, as has been shewn, claim some. But even if the statement 
were sntirely true, it is not of much consequence with a people like Todas. 
I have known a Toda, while pointing out the Azdéram in which a funeral 
ceremony then going forward was to terminate, profess entire ignorance of 
the object of some other stone circles close at hand, obviously old Azérams 
belonging to the same mand ; so that their disclaimer of the cairns carries 
little weight. It has been furtber stated that the cairns contain agricul- 
tural implements, and must therefore have belonged to 2 comparatively 
civilized people. Except the curious shears, which may have been used for 
various purposes, the only agricultural implements which have appeared in 
thsess investigations are sickles. These may have been used for cutting 
grass and bushes, and it is singular that, although the Todas do not now 
use any tool of the kind, they burn with the dead the Kafkatti, a large 
curved knife, apparently intended for some such purpose, although, except 
in one instance, the cairn sickles are of different shape. The Kafkatti, 
when committed to ths flames, is bound round with cotton cloth, traces of 
which are often found on the razors in the cairns. On the whole, I think 
it is more satisfactory to assign the cairns to the Todas than to an unknown 
race.’’ Read also Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Manual of the Nilagiri District, pp. 229- 
247; about the origin of the remains, see p. 241; and about the sculptured 
cromlechs consult this passage: ‘‘ As regards the third class of monuments, 
none of the present hill inhabitants of the Hillsare capable of executing sculp- 
tures of even so elsmentary a degree of art.as those on the cromlechs.’”?’ Mr. 
M. J. Walhouse has in the third and fifth volumes of the Indian Antiguary 
written some articles on the funerals, &c., of the Todas, and in vol. VI., 
p. 41, he says: ‘‘ At any rate it is clear that these circles (Azarams) are 
claimed and formed by the Todas.”’ 

7 See Captain A. Harkness’s Description of « singular Aboriginal Race 
inhabiting the Summit of the Neilgherry Hills, pp. 24, 25: ‘‘They have 
some tradition bearing reference to a period about the time of Ravan, 
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The Todas have five kinds of priests, of whom the Palals 
are held in the greatest sanctity. The Palals, who are five 
in number, belong to the highest class of the Todas and 
have charge of the sacred bells, which they carry to every 
Mand or hamlet. They subsist on the milk of the sacred herd, 
aud have a Aava/d] as their attendant. The other priests of 
lower degree are the Varlal, Kokvah, Kurpuli and Pal- 
karpal. The temples, which are of two kinds, are called 
Boa and Palei, the former being sugarloaf-shaped and the 
latter like an ordinary house. There are, at present, only 
four Boas in existence ; they may have originally belonged to 
some other race, as the Todas do not appear to hold them 
in very great respect, and their ministering priests belong 
only to the second rank. 

The Todas have a large pantheon, but they revere par- 
ticularly a hunting god calied Bétukan, the son of Dirkish, 
the son of En, the first Toda. His temple is at Nambala- 
kod, in the Wainad. Besides him they worship Hiériadéra, 
whose representative is the sacred buffalo-bell, which hangs 
from the neck of the finest buffalo of the sacred herd.7? 
The butfalo is indigenous only in the south-east of Asia, 





when they say they inhabited the low country. One among these is that 
their forefathers were the subjects of Ravan, and that, being afterwards 
unable to bear the severities imposed on them by the successful Ravan, 
they fled to these mountains as a place of refuge, driving their herds before 
- them, carrying their females snd children on their shoulders, and vowing 
to wear no covering on their heads till they had wreaked their vengeance 
on their oppressors.’’ Congreve, loco citate, p. 110, says on the contrary: 
“The Thautawars have a tradition that their ancestors were subjects ‘of 
Ravannah with whom they fled before Ramah.’’ About the legend of the 
Todas having been the palanquin bearers of Ravana, see Mr. H. B. Grigg’s 
Manual, pp. 202, 242 and 256. About their coming with Rama consult 
the Rev. F. Metz, ididem, p. 46: ‘*The Brahmins of the plains maintain 
that the Todas were followers in the train of Rama when he came from the 
North to avenge himself on Ravana and that desiring independence they 
deserted, and fled to the Hills; but of this tradition the Todas themselves 
know nothing’’ ; read also p. 65; and Mr. Grigg’s Manual, p, 258. 

73 Read Mr. J. W. Breeks’ Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monu- 
ments of the Nilagiris, pp. 13-17; and Mr. H. B. Grige’s Manual, pp. 
192--196, 
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i.¢., in South India, Burma and parts of China. It is not a 
native of the North-West. The most valuable property of 
the original inhabitants must have been formed by the herds 
of these animals, which were and are still highly esteemed 
and regarded worthy of carrying the symbol of the deity. 
The worship of the buffalo is a most striking feature and 
can only be traced to very ancient times. The buffalo figures 
also in Mahismati, a town founded by king Mahismat, whose 
name implies that he was rich in buffaloes. The worship 
of the fire, or of Agni, prevailed here, and women were 
allowed unrestricted liberty in the choice of their husbands. 
The city was situated in the plateau south of the Goda- 
vari, most probably on a tributary of the Krishna. King 
Nila of Daksinapatha reigned here. He is mentioned as 
an ally of Duryodhana, though he was killed in battle by the 
son of Drona.’* The people of king Nila are called the 
Mahisakas, and are mentioned in the Sldka previously to 
the Kolwagiréyas, the inhabitants of Aélva or Kolagirt. This 
“circumstance places the Mahisakas locally in proximity with 
the Gond tribes. Mysore or Mahisdsura, the country named 
according to tradition after the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahisa, 
may have been a part of king Nila’s empire. The Nilagiri 
mountains and Mysore are conterminous. The name of the 
Asura Mahisa is in this case also used as representing the 


74 Compare the Udyégaparva XVIII, 23, 24 of the Mahabharata : 
Sa ca samprapya Kauravyam tatraivantardadhe tada, 


tatha Mahigmativasi Nilo Nilayudhais saha 23. 
Mahipaté mahaviryair Daksinapathavasibhih. 24. 
and ibidem, Drénaparva XXXII, 24,25, 


Sa plutah syandanat tasman-Nilaécarmavarasibbrt 
Draunayanéh sirah kayaddhartum aicchat patattrivat. 24. 
Tasyonnatamsam sunasam Sirah kayat sakundalam 
Ballénapaharad-Draunih smayamana ivanagha. 25. 
See Christian Lassen’s Indische Alierthumskunde, vol. I, pp. 681-683 (or 
567-569 in the first edition). 
About the town Mahismat? (Mahésévara) on the Narmada in Indore com- 
pare the article ‘‘ Maheévara in Malwa” by Raoji Vasudeva Tullu, m.a., in 


the Indian Antiquary, vol. IV. (1875), pp. 346-348. 
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people of the Mahisas or Mahisakas, a circumstance to which 
I have previously on p. 14 drawn attention in the case of 
the demons Bala, Malla and others. 

The word Juhisa has when combined with the Marathi 
Ba for Bapa, father, assnmed the form of Aahsébad, and the 
demon Mahsoba is to this day held in high veneration among 
the cultivators and the lower classes of the population. A 
stoneblock generally covered with red-lead colour and stand- 
ing in a circle of other stones serves as bis representative. 
The structure resembles in this respect the rude stones wor- 
shipped by the Kurumbas. Of these I shall speak later on. 
The worship of the buffalo to which the Todas still adhere is 
very interesting and may perhaps indicate the origin of this 
ancient tribe. Some Gond tribes also sacrifice the buffalo. 
This subject deserves to be fully enquired into.” 

Tike other primitive races of Turanian or Scythian 
origin, the Todas revere the great luminaries of the sky, the 
Sun and the Moon, besides the Fire. They have a very 





7 Durga or Bhavani killed the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahisa, the well- 
known Mahisdsura, after whom Mysore is called. 

According to the legend in the Markandéyapurana Diti had lost all her 
songs, the Asuras, in the battle hetween the Gods and the Asuras. With the 
object to anihilate the Gods she assumed the shipe of a buffalo, and under- 
went such dreadful austerities in order to propitiate Brahma, and to obtain a 
son, that the whole world was shaken in its foundations and what was worse, 
the sage Suparéva, was disturbed in his quiet hermitage. He therefore cursed 
Diti to bring forth a buffalo instead of a human-shaped son. Brahma miti- 
gated this curse by confining the buffalo form to the head and allowing the 
remainder of the body to be like that of a man. This offspring was called 
Mahisasura who defeated the gods and ill-treated them, till they appealed 
for help to Visnu and Siva, who jointly produced a beautiful representation 
of Bhavani, the Mahisdésuramardani, who slew the monster. 

The Gazetteer of Aurangabad mentions Mahsébd on pp. 347 and 358: 
‘*Mahishasura, who was slain by Parvati, and in honor of whom the feast 
of Dassura is celebrated, is probably Mahsoba, ademon much worshipped 
by the lower classes and especially by the cultivators, for the purpose of 
rendering their fields fertile. The image is like a natural Linga, consisting 
of any rounded stone of considerable size, found in the corner or to the side 
of a field. This when covered with red-lead becomes Mahsoba, to which 
prayers are addressed, and cocoanuts, fowls, and goats are offered (p. 347). . 
On the southern side of the Chauki pass, in the Lakenwara range between 
Aurangabad and Phulmari, there is a shrine of Mahsoha, consisting of a 
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dim idea of the divine powers; they possess hardly any 
religious rites; but they firmly believe in the existence of a 
life after der in a heaven for the good and a hell for 
the bad. 

The ceremonies at births, marriages and funerals are 
very curious and have often been desoribed. They burn 
their dead with the face downwards, a custom which prevails 
still among the aborigines of some parts of Central India. 
The Todas go always bareheaded, as also do the Khonds. 
The habit of polyandry peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian 
race is also prevalent among the Todas. 

The interest which this tribe has excited is mainly due to 
their fine and striking appearance so different from that of 
other races and to their dwelling in a most picturesque country. 
The Todas are regarded by the other hill tribes as the lords 
of the soil, and as such exact a tribute (gédu) from them. 
How they obtained this supremacy is unknown, and the 
acquisition of their influence is the more remarkable, as, 
unless they have greatly changed since their first appearance, 
they are not a war-like race, and could not have forced their 
way into these hills with the aid of arms. The fact that 
the Todas enjoy this peaceful supremacy proves them to 
be very ancient, if not the aboriginal inhabitants of these 
Hills. The Todas are steadily decreasing in numbers and, 
according to the last census, numbered only 689. Their 
reputation as sorcerers stood them in good stead and perhaps 
frightened into submission those who might otherwise have 
molested them. The Todas alone among the hill tribes 





block of stone surrounded with smaller pieces, and all covered with red-lead. 
During the jatra which is held in the month of Chaitra, and lasts for four 
days, people of all castes, but especially the Kunbis, flock from a circle of a 
hundred miles, and offer many sheep in sacrifice.’’ 

The buffalo was the carrier of Yama, and he is therefore also known as 
Mahisadhvaja and Mahisavahana. Skanda is known as Mahisdrdana, and 
one of his Matris is called Mahisdénand. Mahisa or Mahisa, Mahigaka or 
Mahisaka are names of people. Mahisasthali is the name of a place, Mahisya 
that of a mixed caste, and Mahisika besides meaning a herdsman is also used 
in the sense of a man who lives by the prostitution of his wife.—Seep. 164. 


25 
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are not afraid of the Kurumbas, who are generally shunned 
as wizards. 

Very many conjectures have been ventured to explain 
the term Zoda or Tuda. ‘he d in this word is, according to 
Bishop Caldwell and the Rev. Mr. Metz, dental and not 
lingual, as the Rev. Dr. Pope is inclined to believe, for he 
spells it Tuda. Dr. Pope does so probably to support the 
derivation he proposes. He connects the name of the Toda 
with the Tamil word Télam, herd, and derives from it a pro- 
blematic word Télan, in the sense of herdsman. The modern 
Tamil Zolu, a fold for cattle, is the root of Zoluvam which is 
again contracted into Télam. Téluvar signifies according 
to the dictionaries agriculturists, but the word Tolar in this 
meaning is not given. Besides, the o in Tolar is long, while 
that?in Toda is short. Moreover, the people who keep these 
eattle-stalls are not herdsmen, but agriculturists. On the 
other hand the Todas are a pastoral, and not an agricultural 
tribe.” 

Having met with no explanation which satisfies me, I 
venture to propose one myself. I believe that the ¢in Toda 
or Tuda is a modification of an original 4, and that the real 
name is Koda or Kuda. This I explain as a derivation of 





78 See Dr. Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary, p. 636, where Tolwar 
G) sper is explained as agriculturists, .0¢}S Hovwreear. In Col. 
Marshall’s Phrenologist amongst the Todas the first note on p. 1 is as follows: 
‘STodan. Tamil, Toravam and Téram =a herd. And thus Toravan or 
Toran= herdsman. (Pope).’’ Compare Bishop Caldwell’s Introduction Com- 
parative Dravidian Grammar, p. 37: ‘‘ Dr. Pope connects the name of the 
Todas with the Tamil word Zora, a herd; but the @ of Tuda is not the 
lingual d, but the dental, which has no relationship to 7 or 7. The derivation 
of the name may be regarded as at present unknown.”? The Rev. F. Kittel 
writes to the Indian Antiquary, vol. III, p. 205: ‘‘In Part XXIX of the 
Indian Antiquary, p. 93 seq. the name of a well-known small tribe on the 
Nilagiri is given as ‘Toda.’ The lingual d in this word is not in the 
mouth of the Nilagiri people, these pronouncing it ‘ Toda.’ The same 
remark is to be applied to the word ‘ Kéta’ on p. 96; the true spelling of 
this name is ‘ Kota.’ The word ‘Toda’ may mean ‘man of the top,’ scil. 
of the hills. ‘Kota’ can he derived from various Dravida roots ; it is 
difficult to say what its true meaning is. Certainly it does not mean ‘ cow- 
killer,’ as some have thought.” 
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ko or ku, mountain and Koda or Kuda signifies then a 
mountaineer. The change of & into ¢ is perhaps not very 
common, yet it takes place occasionally. The Tamil 4é/ 
to ask, is, e.g., tad in Gondi; the Irula kalage, below, corres- 
ponds to ¢ala in Tamil and Malayalam ; the Kurg hidatu and 
the Tamil kilé, below, is ¢irt in Tulu. The town Kondota, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is likewise called Zondata, and the 
district Khandesh is also known as Tandesh. The same change 
can be observed in the middle of a word, as the Sanskrit 
tilaka frontal mark, becomes optionally ¢Jakam and tilatam in 
Tamil, and séttviku is altered into cattuvikam or cdttuvitam.” 
Peculiarly enough, when inquiring into their name, I 
was informed by various Natives and even by some Todas 
that the Todavar O47, a7 are also called Kodavar Qarga,78 
And this statement which supports my conjecture is up- 
held by several names of persons and places. I take thus 
Kodanad, which lies near Kétagiri, and is the seat of one of 
the Palals containing some of the most ancient Todamands 
in the sense of denoting the district of the Kodas.7”? One of 





7 The generally accepted derivation of Telugu or Telinga is from 
Trilinga, but this remains doubtful as the term Trilitga is a corruption 
of Trikalinga, to which the Modogalingam of Pliny corresponds: “ Insula 
in Gange est magne amplitudinis gentem continens unam, Modogalingam 
nomine ;’? Hist. Natur. Lib. VI, cap. 22. Tf Telinga is a modified form 
of Kalinga, this word would provide another example of the interchange 
between ak and t. About Zundesh, see p. 159, n. 54. 

The ¢is occasionally chosen as the representative of all the others con- 
sonants, Kauméarila is thus playfully changed into Tautétita in Vedanta- 
degikacarya’s Tattvamuktékaldpa, and paduka into tatuta im the Paduka- 
sahasra of the same author. 

787T, ©. Maduranayaka Pillai, the clerk of Major-General Morgan, 
has told me of his own accord that he has often heard the Todavar call 
themselves and be called Kodavar. Sume Kotas whom I asked confirmed 
this evidence. A few Todas told me the same. They might have said so 
to please me, but they had no reason for so doing, as I had not expressed 
to them any opinion on that subject. 

79 Kodanad lies on the north of Paranganad. It contains one of the 
oldest mands and between it and Kotagiri are found the sculptured 
Cromlechs of Hlai tru. Some derive the name of Kodanad from kédan, the 
Toda word for monkey, which corresponds to the Kota term /oge, and the 
Badaga, Kurumba, and Irula korangu. But the presence of the common 
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the ancestors of the Todas is called Kotén,®° and the Hul- 
kaldrug is also named Kodatha-betta, after the god 
Kodatha.*! 


The Todas have many customs which are also met with 
among other tribes, ¢.g., among the Kols. But this coin- 
cidence does not prove the existence of any relationship. The 
same rites and practices often prevail among totally different 
people who live at a great distance from one another. The 
singular custom by which the youngest son becomes heir to 
the property in opposition to the law of primogeniiure 1s 
observed by the Todas in South India as well as by some 
Holstein peasants in North Germany. 





brown monkey /odan (tirunit being the black monkey) is hardly a distinctive 
feature of any district on the hills. It is perhaps possible that the Todas 
changed the initial letter of their original name in order to avoid any 
allusion to that of the monkey. 

89 Ahout Kotén read Breeks’ Primitive Tribes of the Nilagiri, pp. 34, 36, 
37, 97, 99. Kotén is said to have hrought the Kotas up to the hills, though 
they are also represented to have been hern onthe hills, p. 36: ‘ Kotén went 
to the Kundahs, and established a Tirtari and Pdldis, and placed the Kotas 
at the Kundah Aotagiri, called by the Todas Mérkékal”’... 37. ‘* After this, 
Kotan went te a Kurumba village in Bani Shima, and on his return, when 
bathing in a stream, a hair of a golden colour came to his hand; he followed 
it up stream to find the owner of the hair, and saw a4 Swami woman, by 
name Térkosh, whom he married. After this, Kotén returned home to his 
mand near the Avalanche. Kotén slept on a deer skin, wore a silver 
ring, and carried a spear, bow, and arrow. On the night of his return he 
went to sleep, and in the merning nothing was found of him hut his 
apear and ring and some blood on the deer-skin. He and Térkosh were 
transformed into two hills, .. on the Sisapara side of the hills, to which both 
Kurumbas and Todas pay occasional cercmonial visits. The Kurumbas light 
a lamp on the hill Torkosh. When the Todas see these two hills, they sing 
the song about Kotin. (Thus five gods are connected in these traditions 
with differeut bills, viz.:—Dirkish, Kodatha, Parsh, Kotén, and Térkosh. 
tf the Todas originally deified every hill, not an unnatural worship for 
mountaincers, the number ef their gods, otherwise astonishing, is accounted 
for. The Todas, in common with the other hill trihes, still offer ghee to be 
burnt to Maleswaramalé),”’ 


81 About Kodatha read zbidem, p. 35: ‘‘ One day the Gods took counsel, 
saying ‘ why does the kite come here, let us drive him out’; so one of them, 
Kodatha, teok the kite home to Kodatha-betta (Hulikaldarga), and pushed 
him over; the kite, in falling, caught hold of a bamhoo, with which he 
returned, and struck Kodatha’s head, so that it split into three pieces.” 
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Though it is difficult as yet to decide definitively the 
ethnological status of the Todas, I believe I have been 
successiul in assigning them to the Gaudian branch of the 
Gauda-Dravidian race. 


The Kotas. 


Next to the Kurumbas and Todas the Kotas are the 
most ancient inhabitants of the Nilagiri range. According 
to Toda tradition Kotén introduced them to these hills. 
Though they are regarded as the Pariah element among the 
hill-tribes, it is possible that they were originally more 
nearly related to the Todas, whom they call their annata- 
malu, i.e., brothers. They have many customs in common with 
the Todas, ¢.g., that which constitutes the youngest brother 
as heir of the house, a practice which seems also to prevail 
among the Kurumbas. They recognize no caste distinctions, 
but are sub-divided into Heris or streets. They are a very 
industrious tribe and devote themselves to agriculture and to 
various sorts of handicrafts. ‘They excel as carpenters, smiths, 
tanners, basket-makers, &c. They acknowledge the Todas 
as the lords of the soil, and pay them tribute (gidu). They 
are well-formed, of average height, not bad featured and fair- 
skinned. They live in seven villages, one of which is in the 
neighbourhood of Gidalir.** The last census fixes their 


82 Compare Dr. Shortt’s Account of the Tribes of the Netlgherries, pp. 
538-57: ‘‘This tribe ranks next to the Todas in priority of occupation of 
these hills. They have no caste, and are in this respect equal to the 
Pariahs of the low country ; and 4s a body, are the most industrious of the 
hill tribes, giving much of their time and attention to agriculture and 
handicraft, &c. ... They also employ themselves as Curriers, and are highly 
esteemed in the plains for the excellent leather they cure... They ac- 
knowledge the Todas as lords of the soil... At the same time they exact 
from each hamlet of the Badagas within certain distance of their own village, 
certain annual fees, which they receive in kind for services rendered ag 
handicraftsmen, &c., in addition to that of ceremonial or festive occasions 
for menial services performed . . . In confirmation of their having followed 
the Todas as settlers on these Hills they hold the best lands, and have 
the privilege of selecting the best whenever they wish to extend their hold. 
ings. They are well made and of tolerable height, rather good featured and 
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number at 1,122 souls, 55 Kotas are assigned to the Bombay 
Presidency.** 

It seems probable that the Todag and Kotas lived near 
each other before the settlement of the latter on the Nilagiri. 
Their dialects too betray a great resemblance, and, if my 
conjecture concerning the original name of the Todas is 
confirmed, their names at first were also much alike.** The 
Kotas are the only hill people who are not afraid of the 
Todas, and they treat them occasionally even with bare 
courtesy, though, as a rule, a Kota, when meeting a Toda 
and Badaga, lifts both his hands to his face and makes his 
obeisance from a distance. They do also not, like the other 
Lill-tribes, stand in awe of the mysterious power of witch- 
craft, with which the Todas are credited. 


According to a tradition of theirs they lived formerly 
on Kollmalai, a mountain in Mysore.S° They possess, like 
most Hindus, a tradition concerning their special creation. 
Their god, Kamataraya, perspired once profusely and “he 
‘wiped from his forehead three drops of perspiration, and 
‘‘ out of them formed the most ancient of the hill-tribes, viz., 
“the Todas, Kurumbas, and Kotas. The Todas were told to 
“live principally upon milk; the Kurumbas were permitted 





light-skinned, having a copper color, and some of them are the fairest- 
skinned among the Hill tribes. They have well formed heads, covered 
with long black hair, grown long and let loose, or tied up carelessly at 
the back of the head. . . The women are of moderate height, of fair build 
of body, and not nearly so good-looking as the men.’’ Read also Breeks’ 
Primitive Tribes of the Nilagiris, pp. 40-47 ; and Metz, pp. 127-132. 

83} The Census mentions 3,232 Kotamali in the North- Western Provinces, 
1,112 Kotakas, 572 Kotayas and 1,676 Kottharas in Madras. 

54 See Rev. F. Metz, loco citato, p. 127: ‘The close affinity existing 
between the language of the Todas and that of the Kotas leads me to believe 
that both these tribes came from the same quarter, and that they probably 
settled on the Neilgherries at about the same period.”’ 

85 See Metz, thidem, p. 127: ‘‘ According to one of their traditions, the 
Kotas formerly lived on a mountain in Mysore, called Kollimalé, after which 
they named the first village they built on the Neilgherries. They now 
occupy seven tolerably large villages, all of which are known by the general 
names of Kotagiri, or Cow-killers’ hill.’’ 
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“to eat the flesh of buffalo calves; and the Kotas were 
‘allowed perfect liberty in the choice of their food, being 
“informed that they might eat carrion, if they could get 
‘nothing better, and beef also, though it is repulsive to all 
‘‘ Hindu notions.” * 

It is wrong to connect the name of the Kotas with cow- 
slaying and to derive it from the Sanskrit gé-hatyd. This 
derivation seems to have been suggested from Kohatir, one 
of the corrupted forms of the name of the Kéotar or Kater. 
According to the late Mr. Breeks, in his Primitive Tribes of 
the Nilagiris, p. 40: “* The Todas call them Kuof, or cow- 
people ;” but singularly enough the Toda word for cow is 
danam, like the Kurumba and Badaga dana. Dr. Pope on 
the other hand goes so far as to contend that the Todas had 
no word for eow; a statement which [ regard as extremely 
venturous. However in both circumstances, if the Todas 
have no term for cow, or if that term is danam, they could not 
have called the Kétas, Auof or cow-people. Moreover, the 
Kotas would not call themselves by such a name, nor would 
the Todas and the other hill-tribes who have no knowledge of 
Sanskrit apply a Sanskrit word to designate their neighbours. 
The derivation of the term Ata is, as clearly indicated, from 
the Gauda-Dravidian word ko, (Au), mountain, and the Kotas 
belong to the Gaudian branch.®’ It is a peculiar coincidence 





86 Metz, pp. 27 and 128: ‘‘The Kotas are the only of all the hill 
tribes who practises the industrial arts, and they are therefors essential 
almost to the very existence of the other classes. They work in gold and 
silver, are carpenters and blacksmiths, tanners and rope-makers, umbrella- 
makers, potters, and musicians, and are at the same time cultivators of the 
soil. They are, however, a squalid race, living chiefly on carrion, and are 
on this account a bye-word among the other castes, who, while they feel that 
they cannot do without them, nevertheless abhor them for their filthy 
habits. All the cattle that dis in the villages are carried off by the Kotas, 
and feasted on by them, in common with the vultures, with whose tastas 
their own precisely agree; and at no time do the Kotas thrive so well as 
when there is murrain among the herds of the Todas and Badagas.”’ 

87 See Breeks, p. 40: ‘‘ The name is found differently spslt. Kota, 
Kotar, Koter, Kohatar. The derivation is uncertain. Kohata or Gohata, 
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that according to the statement of Mr. Ramiah, Deputy 
Superintendent of Mysore, the “ Lingayet Pafichalas (work- 
ers in metals) and Huttagars are called Kotars in this part 
of the country (Harihar), and they worship Kama (god) 
and Kurymena (goddess).”” To this remark Mr. Breeks ® 
adds: ‘‘ Also that a caste of the same name exists in Marwar 
and Guzerat.” Dr. Fr. Buchanan makes a similar remark 
about the goddess of the Pajicalas.* 


The occupation and the worship of the Mysore Kotas 
confirmed to a certain degree the tradition of the Nilagiri 
K6tas when they contend that they came from Mysore. 


cow-killer, has been suggested, but this seems doubtful. The Todas call 
them Kuof, or cow-people.’’ Read also Mr. H. B. Grigg’s District Manual, 
pp. 203-213. On p. 203 he says: ‘‘‘The name is differently spelt Kotu, 
Koter, Kotar, Kohatur and Kotturs. Its derivation is doubtful. The 
Todas call them Awof or cow-men, and, arguing from this word, some 
connect it with A6 (Sans.) cow, and hatya, i.e., cow-killing. The first part 
of the derivation is probably correct. ‘Chey are emphatically men of the 
cow, as opposed to the buffalo, the animal of the Téda. The latter they are 
never allowed to keep; the former they keep, but do not, for superstitious 
reasons, milk.’? Compare note 76 on p. 190 where Rev. F. Kittel also 
decides against the explanation of Hote as cow-killer, 

The Rev. Dr. Pope peculiarly enough declares on page 261 of his 
Tuda Grammar in Lieut.-Colonel Marshall’s Phrenologist amongst the Todas : 
‘¢ V.B.—No Tuda word for cow, plough, sword, or shield.”’ Yet according 
to Rev. F. Metz’s Vocabulary of the Toda Dialect in the 2Budras Journal of 
Literature and Science, vol. XVII (1857), p. 1386, and to Mr. Breeks’ Voca- 
bulary, ou p. 113, the Toda equivalent for cow is danam. Rev. F. Metz, 
loco citato, gives nékhel as the Toda word for plough, and wrthbini (pro- 
nounced ulthdini) for to plough. 

8 See Brecks’ Primitive Tribes of the Nilagiris, p. 47. 

89 See Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara, 
and Malabar, Madras, 1870, vol. I, p. 477: ‘‘The deity peculiar to the 
caste (of the Panchalar) is Camachuma, or Kalima, who is, they say, the 
same with Parvati, the wife of Siva.’”’ Compare Breeks’ Primitive Tribes, 
p. 44: ‘The chief Kota festival, however, is the annual feast of Kamataraya, 
called Kambata or Kamata.’’ Read also Grigg’s Manual, p. 205: “The 
Kdtas had, itis said, formerly but one deity Kamataraya, but they also 
worship his wife (Kahasuma or Kalikai), each is represented by a silver plate. 
The god is also called Kambata and Kamata.’’ Hdémata may be of Sanskrit 
origin. Kamadéva is a name of Siva, and Kamakgi one of Durga or Kali, 


“BS rareto soo * kimdfamu’ signifies in Telugu workman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


On THE Koupgavas (Kurguvas, Kugumas), Koracarv, 
Kurus (Yeraku.as), Kaurs, Kunnuvas. 


The above-mentioned names are representative terms of 
various kindred tribes who live scattered in this country. 
While a considerable majority of their relatives in Northern 
India have embraced agricultural pursuits and form a pre- 
ponderant element of the rustic population, many of their 
cousins in Southern India still cling to their old mountain 
homes, or roam as migratory hordes over the country, or are 
leading a pastoral life as shepherds. 

For the sake of lucidity I shall consider these tribes under 
separate heads and begin with the wandering Kuravas. 


On THe Kuravas (Kupgvvas, Kurgumas), Koracaru, &c. 


These wandering tribes are known over the greater part 
of India as Kuravas (Koravas) or Kurumas. They are also 
known as Koracaru (Korcaru, Korsaru or Kuruciyar), which 
term may be either a variation of Korava, the » being 
changed into ¢, or, as has been suggested, may be explained 
as a mixed compound from sora mountain and the Sans- 
krit root car, to go, so that it means hill-walkers. In this 
case their name reminds one of their Dravidian brothers 
the Malacar (Malasar). Dr. Francis Buchanan by calling 
the Koragas of South-Kanara Koravas, identifies them with 
the latter. At another place, however, he names the Koravas 
also Koramas. 

In consequence of their roving life and the begging and 
cheating propensities which so many Kuravas exhibit, they 
are much disliked and shunned. They wander continually 


tt 


90 Compare Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through the 
Countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, second edition, vol. I, pp. 174, 
175: ‘‘The Coramas, or Coramaru, are a set of people considered by the 
Brahmans as an impure or mixed breed. They make baskets and trade in 
grain and salt to a considerable extent ; but none of them can read or write. 


26 
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from one place to another, gaining a precarious livelihood 
by making and selling wicker baskets of bamboo and reed 
grass, or mats and other household utensils of bamboo. 
Some of them also know how to prepare metal wires of steel, 
copper, and iron. They are famous bird-catchers, clever 
snake-jugglers, and very experienced hunters. If nothing 
else offers, they pierce the ears of children to insert ornaments, 
or tattoo the limbs of persons who desire this embellishment 
of their body. Most of their women are fortune tellers, 
while the men profess often to be conjurors. 


They live, in general, in small camps of moveable huts, which are sometimes 
stationary near large towns; but they are often in a state of daily motion, 
while the people ure following the mercantile concerns. The Coramas con- 
sist of four families, Maydraguta, Cavadiru, Maynapatru, and Satipatru. 
These are anslogous to the Gétrams of the Brahmans ; for a man and woman 
of the same family never intermarry, being considered as too nearly allied 
by kindred. The men are allowed a plurality of wives, and purchase them 
from their parents. The agreement is made fora certain number of fanams, 
which are to he paid by instalments, as they can be procured hy the young 
woman’s industry ; for the women of this caste are very diligent in spinning 
and carrying on petty traffic. When the bargain has been made, the bride~ 
groom provides four shesp, and some country rum, and gives a feast to 
the caste, concluding the ceremony by wrapping a pisce of new cloth round 
his bride. Shoulda man’s wife prove unfaithful, he generally contents 
himself with giving her a beating, as she is too valuable to he parted with 
on slight grounds ; but, if he chooses, she may be divorced. In this case, he 
must assemble the caste to a feast, where he publicly declares his resolu- 
tion ; and the woman is then at liberty to marry any person that she chooses, 
who is willing to take her. The Coramas do not follow nor employ the 
Bréihmans ; nor have thsy any priests, or sacred order. When in distress, 
they chiefly invoke Vencaty Ramana, the Tripathi Vishnu, and vow small 
offerings of money to his temple, should they escape. They frequently go 
into ths woous and sacrifice fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep, to Muni, who is a 
male deity, and is said by the Brdhmans to be a servant of Iswara ; but of 
this circumstance the Coramas profess ignorance. They, as usual, eat the 
sacrifice. They have no images, nor do they worship any. Once in two or 
three years the Coramas of a village make a collection among themselves, 
and purchase a brass pot, in which they put five branches of the Melia azadj- 
rachta anda coco-nut. This is covered with flowers, and sprinkled with 
sandal-wood water. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three days, 
during which time the people feast and drink, sacrificing lambs and fowls to 
Marima, the daughter of Siva. At the end of the three days they throw 
the pot into the water.’’ 

Read also Abhé J. A. Dubois’ Description of the Character, Manners and 
Customsof the People of India, third edition, Madras, 1879, pp. 335-338: “The 
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They generally bury their dead in solitary and unknown 
places at night, and the traces of their dead disappear so com- 
pletely that the Natives have a common saying: ‘“ Nobody 
has seen a monkey’s carcass or the corpse of a Kurava,” and 
if anything is irretrievably lost the fact is intimated by the 
proverb : “ It has gone to the burial place of the Kuravas 
and to the dancing room of the wandering actors.” 

As a rule they do not acknowledge the priestly supre- 
macy of the Brahmans, nor do they worship Hindu divini- 
ties, unless Hinduized to a certain extent. However, many 


vagrants called Kuravers are divided into three branches. One of these is 
chiefly sngaged in the traffic of salt, which they go, in bands, to the coasts 
to procure, and carry it to the interior of the country on the backs of aasea, 
which they hava in great drovas. . . The trade of another branch of the 
Kuravers is the manufacture of osier panniers, wicker baskets, and otber 
household ntensils of that sort, or bamboo mats. This class, like the 
preceding, are compelled to traverse the whole country, from place to place, 
in quest of employment. . . Ths third species of Kuravers is generally 
known under the name of Xalla-Bantru or robbers; and indeed those who 
composs this caste are gensrally thieves or sharpsrs, by profession and right 
of birth. The distinction of expertness in filching belongs to this tribe. . 
The Kalla-Bantru are so expert in this species of robbery (of cutting throvgh 
the mud wall an opening sufficiently large to pass through), that, in less 
than half-an-hour, they will carry off a rich lading of plunder, without being 
heard or suspected till day-light discloses the villainy.”’ 

See Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. JIT, p. 142: 
‘« Koravar, a tribe of thieves and vagabonds wandering about the districts of 
the Carnatic. This tribe is common to several districts. Among the Tamils 
these people are called Koravars, but by the Telugns, Yerakalas. In North 
Arcot they mortgage their unmarried daughters to pay their creditors when 
unable to pay their debts. In some districts they obtain their wives by 
purchase, giving a sum varying from thirty to seventy rupees. The clans 
into which they are divided do not intermarry. In Madura and South 
Arcot the Koravars are hawkers, pstty traders, dealers in salt, jugglers, box- 
makers, breeders of pigs and donkeys; and are a drunken and dissolute 
race.’? Compare J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura, Part II, p. 69, about 
the Kuravans. 

Consult further Dr. Edward Balfour ‘‘On the Migratory Tribes of Natives 
in Central India” in the Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, vol. XIII, 
1844, pp. 9-12: ‘* The Korawa. This migratory people arrange themselves into 
four divisions, the Bajantri, Teling, Kolla, and Soli Korawas, speaking the 
same language, but none of them intermarrying or eating with each other. 
Whence they originally migrated it would be difficult perhaps now to coma 
to a conclusion, nor could it be correctly ascertained how far they extend. 
The Bajantri, or Gaon ka Korawa, the musical or village Korawa, are met 
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revere Vénkatésvara of Tripati, or Siva and Kali in their 
cruder forms, the latter especially as Mariamma; Gurunatha, 
a village god, whose presence is indicated by a rude stone 
situated under a tree, is also an object of their veneration, 
though some Kurumbas claim him as their special god. Their 
own elders generally fill the position of priests. 

They practise polygamy and are said to pawn their wives 
for debt. Their family disputes are decided by arbitrators, 
but they often nurse their quarrels to such an extent that an 
interminable law suit is called a Kurava’s strife. 

They have different sub-divisions in various parts of the 
country, either according to their various clans or the occu- 
pation they follow, and the latter soon becomes a tribal 
distinction. Dr. Francis Buchanan mentions a classification 





with in Bejapore, Bellary, Hyderabad and throughout Canara... Their 
food differs from that of the Hiudoo as well as the Mahomedan ; they never 
eat the cow or bullock, but the jackal, porcupine, hog and wild boar, deer 
and tigers are sought after and used by them. They deny that robbery is 
ever made a regular mode of earning a subsistence ; an honesty, however, 
that the people among whom they dwell give them but little credit for. . 
They live by thieving, making grass screens and baskets. The men likewise 
attend at festivals, marriages, and births, as musicians, which has obtained 
for them the name of Bajantri... The women, too, earna little money by 
tattooing on the skin the marks and figures of the gods, which the females 
of all castes of Hindus ornament their arms and foreheads with. . The 
age for marrying is not a fixed time ; and, different from every other people 
in India, the youth of the female is not thought of consequence. . . . It is 
not unusual to have two, three, or four wives in one household, among this 
people. .. This people live virtuously ; the abandonment of their daughters is 
never made 2 trade of, and other classes speak favorably of their chastity. 
They respect Brahmins ; though they never . .seem to respect the gods of the 
Hindoo mythology. . . The Teling Korawa (generally known as Kusbi, 
Korawa, Aghare Pal Wale, prostitute Korawas) gain a livelihood by basket- 
making and selling brooms, in making which their wives assist ; but their 
chief means of subsistence is in the prostitution of their female relatives 
whom, for that purpose, they devote to the gods from their birth. . The 
goddess, in whose service the lives of the Teling Korawas’ devoted women 
are thus to be spent, has her chief shrine near Bellary. They never devote 
more than one of their daughters ; the rest are married and made honest 
women of . This branch bury their dead, and the food that was most liked 
by the deceased is placed at the headof the grave. The most favorable 
samen of the state of the departed soul is drawn from its being eaten by 
a crow; less auspicious if byacow,; but if both the crow and cow decline to 
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based on the family system, while Abbé Dubois gives 
another derived from occupation, and Dr. Balfour prefers 
one of local origin. 


In the census report these people are arranged under 
different heads, and their aggregate number amounts to 
nearly 175,000. 


On THE Kurus (YERAKULAS) AND Kaurs. 


Another tribe who are acknowledged as a separate 
class of the Kuravas are the Yerakulavandlu or Yerakala- 
vdru, who call themselves Kuru, Kuluvuru or Kola, while 
the Tamil people designate them as Kuravar, whom they 
resemble in their manners and customs.*? They live in 


eat it, they deem the dead to have lived « very deprayed life, and impose 
a heavy fine on his relatives for having permitted such evil ways.” 

About the name consult Glossery of Judicial and Revenue Terms, by 
H.H. Wilson, p. 294: ‘‘ Koracharu, also Korcharu, Korvaru, ov Korsaru, &c., 
corruptly Korchoor. The name of a tribe in the Karnatic, whose business 
is making bamboo mats and baskets, or who carry betelnuts from market to 
market : they live in the hills and forests. 

“ Koravarava, Koremaravanu, or Koravonu, or abbrev. Koravar, Koramar.. . 
The name of a lowtribe in Mysore, of which there are three branches— 
Kalla-koramar, who are professed thieves; Walaga-koramar, who are musi- 
cians; und Hakki-koramar, who are a migratory race, and subsist by making 
baskets, catching birds, &c.: they are hill and forest tribes and have a 
dialect of their own: (the name may be only a local modification of Kola, 
or Cole, the hill tribes of Hindustan).” On p. 305: “ Kuruchchiyan, or 
Kuruman, Mal. A class of people inhabiting the hills in Wynad.”’ 

1 According to the Census Report of 1881, there were registered in India 
7,875 Kurumar in Madras, 1,071 Gorche in the North-Western Provinces, 
24 Hakikoraw in Hyderabad, 11,864 Korachar in Mysore, 110,473 Koravar 
in Madras and Travancore, 597 Korchar in Bombay, 3,448 Korwviavasayer in 
Madras, 14,106 Horvi in Bombay, 1,001 Kuravendlu in Madras, 31,644 Kura 
in the Central Provinces, 14 Kuravar in the Central Provinces, and 3,135 
Kurwai in Hyderabad, &c. 

% Consult H. H. Wilson’s Glossary, pp. 560, 561: ‘‘ Yerkullevar, (?) Tel. 
probably for Erukwédu, pl. Erukuvandlu, and the same as those corruptly 
termed Yerkelwanloo, Yera-kedi, Yerakelloo (Jex%s%&). The designation 
of a wild migratory tribe who subsist on game and all sorts of flesh - 
they make and sell baskets and mats, and are considered as outcastes: both 
men and women pretend to be fortune-tellers and conjurors: they are 
also said to be called Koorshe-wanlu, Yerkel-wanloo (waniu, or more correctly 
véndlu, being only the plural of vddu), Yera-kedi, and Yerakelloo, but to be 
known amongst themselves as Kuyru ; they are possibly the same who appear 
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like manner under tents fixed by bamboo poles and covered 
with mats made of reed grass. They are also continually 
roaming about, avoiding villages and towns and preferring 
to pitch their tents in some open ground a few miles distant 
from inhabited places, only to strike them again after a 
few days’ stay. They thus wander over Hyderabad, the 
Ceded Districts, and other adjacent provinces. Their tents 
of which every family possesses a separate one, with a few 





among the predial slaves in Karg nnder the name of Yerrwanroo, t.¢., 
Erra-vandlu, ? red men, or Yevaru q.v, or Yerlun, or Hrehlen, (?) also 
specified amongst, the servile races of Karg.”’ 

Further see ‘‘ The Migratory Races of India,’’ by Assistant Surgeon 
Edward Balfour, Madras Army, in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, vol. XVII (1857), pp. 4-9: “ The Coorroo, This seems to be a 
branch of the Korqwa people, two divisions of whom .. were described by 
me in an article on the Migratory Tribes of India.. This wandering race 
occupy the Ceded Districts and are called by Mahomedans ‘ Koorshe 
Wanloo;’ Telings give them the names of ‘ Yerkel wanloo,’ ‘ Yera keedi,’ 
and ‘ Yera kelloo,’ and the Aravas know them as Coortee; but their designa- 
tion among themselves is Coorroo, the rr being pronounced by them with 
a loud thrilling sonnd. I believe them to be a branch of the Korawa 
people from the similarity of their customs, and from their using similar 
articles of diet, but the term sorawa was quite new to this community, 
who, although familiar with the appellations of the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, told me that Coorroo was the only name they ever designated 
themselves by... They livein hnts constructed of mats, very neatly woven 
froma long grass, named in Telagoo ‘‘ zamboo,’’ which grows‘in the beds of 
tanks, and which they spread over a bamboo frame work. They are inces- 
gantly on the move, wandering about the country, and they never reside 
inside of towns, but pitch their little camps on open plains three or four miles 
from some inhabited place. They rarely remain above two or three days in 
one spot and their journeys are of considerable length. ‘Lhe valne of one of 
their huts would hardly amount to half a rupee (one snilling), asses, goats 
and pigs constitute their wealth ; the two last of these they use as food and 
sell for money in towns. They, likewise, earn a little by selling grass mats 
and baskets made of canes and bamhoos, the handy-work of the men, but 
which are sold by the women... Kach family in their communities lives 
apart in its own hut, constructed, as above-mentioned, by the mats woven 
by themselves.. The men informed me that they usually marry about the 
time that their mustaches appear (18 years of age ?) with women who have 
attained maturity, and a bride is never taken to her hnsband’s hut before two 
months after this period of her life. They marry one wife only, but they can 
keep as many of their women as they choose. The greatest number, however, 
that any of my informants remembered to have seen in one man’s hut, was 
one wite and three kept women ; this latter class being in general widows... 
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asses, goats, and pigs represent their property. They earn 
besides a precarious living by selling grass-mats and cane or 
bamboo-baskets, which are made by the men, but hawked 
about and sold by the women. In their wanderings they 
sometimes commit all sorts of robberies and often are trouble- 
some dacoits and highway robbers. 

Accounts vary about their marriage customs. Accord- 
ing to some, the ‘@ or marriage string is bound round the 





The marriage ceremony consists in sprinkling rice and turmeric over the 
bride and bridegroom’s head; and after it is over the bride returns to her 
parents and remains with them for five days... The Coorroo attaches much 
importance to the purity of their unmarried females, bat they regard a want 
of integrity in their married women as a trivial matter.... They drink 
all sorts of intoxicating drinks, but never use opium or any of the pre- 
parations from hemp.. They never nse the flesh of the horse, jackall, 
tiger, cheetah, or crow; but they eat the hog, monse, rat, wild rat, and 
fowls.. It is difficult to say what their religion is. They do not bind onthe 
tali in marriage, or use any of the Hindu sectarian marks on their foreheads, 
neither do they revere the Brahmans or any religious superior, nor perform 
any religious ceremony at any Hindu or Budhist temple, but they told me 
that, when they pray, they construct a small pyramid of clay which they 
term Mariammah and worship it. But though they seem thus almost with- 
out a form of religion, the women had small gold and silver ornaments 
suspended from cords round their necks and which they said had been 
supplied to them by a goldsmith from whom they had ordered figures of 
Mariamma. The form represented is that of the goddess Kali, the wife of 
Siva. ‘They mentioned that they had been told by their forefathers that, 
when a good man dies, his spirit enters the body of some of the better 
animals as that of a horse or cow, and that a bad man’s spirit gives life to the 
form of a dog or jackall; but though they told me this they did not seem to 
believe it. They believe firmly, however, in the existence and constant 
presence of a principle of evil, who, they say, frequently appears... When 
they die the married people are burned, but the unmarried are buried quite 
naked without a shroud or kufn, or other clothing, a custom which some 
other castes in India likewise follow. . . The Coorroo people are naturally of 
a bamboo-color, though tanned by the sun into a darker hue. Their faces 
are oval with prominent bones, their features having something of the 
Tartar expression of countenance... The dialect spoken by the ‘ Coorroo e 
as their lingua franca, in their intercourse with the people of the country, is 
the Teloogoo, and I was surprised to find them entirely ignorant of the 
Canarese language although living exclusively among: the Canarese nation.”’ 

Compare also Mr. H. E. Stokes’ account of these people in the Manual of 
the Nellore District, compiled and edited by Mr. John A. C. Boswell, m.c.s., 
pp. 154-157: ‘‘These people (the Yerukalas) wander from place to place, 
as they find it easy to gain a living, pitching their hnts generally in open 
places near villages. Their property, consists principally of cattle and asses, 
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neck of the woman; according to others this is not the case. 
This discrepancy may be explained by some having adopted the 
usual Hindu customs, while others still keep aloof from them. 
With respect to their religious worship the same observation 
may hold good. There is no doubt that originally they did 
not wership any Hindu deities, nor did they in consequence 
perform any religious ceremonies at any Hindu shrine, nor 
revere the Brahmans as their religious superiors. In fact the 





and they act as carriers of salt and grain; they cut firewood in the jungles 
and sell it in the villages; they aleo gather and sell a leaf called karepaku 
(the black margosa); they eat game, flesh of all sorte, and jungle roote. 
They all, both women and men, pretend to tell fortunes; these people, 
like all the wandering tribes of the district, are basket-~makers... They 
are stont men and very hardy in constitution. Like the Yanadies they tie 
their hair in a kmot over the forehead. Lieutenant Balmer, in his letter 
to the Collector, dated 22nd May 1865, No. 317, writes the following as to 
the Yerukalas: ‘The crimes they are addicted to are dacoity, highway 
robbery, and robbery ; they are the most troublesome of our wanderers.’ . 
The gods whom they chiefly worship are Mahalakshmi and Venkatesvara (to 
whom the Trippati temple is sacred), and they also sacrifice to the pitris, or 
manes of their ancestors. They state generally that all gods worshipped by 
Hindus are worshipped by them. The old men of the tribe are priests. 
Each tribe or family has a god, which is carried abont with the encampment. 
One, which I have seen, was a piece of wicker-work, about five inch square, 
cased in black canvas, one side being covered with white sea-shells imbedded 
in ared paste. It was called Polaperamma. Polygamy is practised among 
the Yernkalas, and the number of wives is only limited by the means of the 
husband. There is no polyandria, nor is there any trace of the custom, 
which somstimes is found among rude tribes, of the brothers of a family 
having their wives in common. The marriage string is always tied round 
the neck of the wife. The females are said not to marry till they are full 
grown. The ceremony usually takes place on a Sunday, puja having been 
made on the Saturday. Rice mixed with turmeric is poured on the heads 
of the married couple; the marriage string is tied on, and the ceremony 
ia complete. During the lifetime of her husband «a wife may not marry 
another man, but after his death she may if she wishes... A man supports 
all his children by all his wives. If he has a great number, the brothers 
will take sume of them; but when they are grown up they return to their 
father’sfamily. Sons so reared will, through gratitude, support their uncles 
in old age... I have collected a number of words and phrases of the 
Yerukalas among themselves—a language which is unintelligible to the 
Telugu people. The most cursory glance at these is sufficient to produce 
the conviction that itis a Tamil dialect. It has been considerably mixed, 
as is to be expected, with Telugu and Canarese, but in its atructurs it is 
plainly Tamil. The Yerukalas understand Tamil when spoken, and it is 
superfluous to state analogies between their dialect and Tamil, inasmuch aa 
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old men of the tribe are to this day their priests. They 
mainly worship Mariamma or Péléramma, an image of 
whom generally accompanies each tribe in its wanderings. 
The god Vénkatésvara of Tripati is also held in respect by a 
great many. They generally keep a lamp burning night 


and day in their encampments before which they offer up 
prayers. 


the former is nothing but a patois of the latter, in which Telugu and 
Canarese words are freely used. There can be no doubt as to the fact that 
the Yerukalas are a Tamil tribe, but there are some points connected with 
the name and language which seem to throw further light on the question. 
The name has two forms in Telugu, one Yerukuvandlu, said by Brown and 
Camphell to be derived from ‘ Erugu’ to know, and to havs reference to their 
fortune-telling powers, and one Yerukulavandlu; the first of this word is 
evidently not a plural of ‘ Yeruku,’ but a distinct word. This seems to be 
recognized by Brown and Wilson, who conjecture that ‘ Yeru’ is a prefix to 
be connected by the word ‘erra’ red... The Yerukulas in this district 
state that their tribe name in their own language is ‘ Kurru,’ also, Kola; 
and I think there can be no doubt that the ‘ Yer’ or ‘ Yeru’ is a mere prefix 
and that ‘ Kala,’ Wilson’s ‘ Kullevar’ represents tho real name of the tribe. 
To connect ‘Yer’ or ‘ Yeru’ with the Telugu ‘erra,’ red, seems quite 
meaningless ; it might perhaps be compared with ‘ Yervaru’ mentioned hy 
Wilson, or which seems more plausible to suppose 1t to he the word ‘ Yeruku’ 
(which, as has besn said, is one designation of the tribe in Telugu, com- 
pounded with the real tribe name ‘ Kurruvandlu,’ or Kolavandlu, when, 
according to a common euphonic law in Telugu, the two ‘ k’s’ would coalesce 
and the word becomes Yerukkalavandlu. The second ‘k’ would easily be 
dropped, and the word assume its common form Yerukalavandlu. I have 
been unable to find that there are any traditions among these people as to 
the country from which they came ; one of them indignantly repudiated the 
notion of a Tamil origin. The language, however, and the tribe names 
‘Kurru’ seems te me unmistakeably to point to the identity of this tribe 
with the welleknown Kuravar or Koravar of the Tamil districts.’’ 

The Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions 
contains in vol. I, pp. 326-28, an account of the Yerakulavandlu: ‘‘ The 
Yarkalwars are 2 nomad tribe livingin huts made of palmyra leaves or reeds. 
They are found in some of the eastern districts of the Dominions. They 
live on the flesh of swine, game and carrion, and a little grain they may get 
in barter for the mats and baskets they construct. They snare birds with 
bird-lime, and they have a small breed of dogs with which they kill hares. 
They kill most of the dogs when young, but retain the bitches, to which, 
when they are intended for hunting, they give a certain root that renders 
them barren.. Brahmans will not approach the Yarkalwars but the Jangam 
of the Lingayets is more pliant, and on the occasion of a death, for a present 
of some grain, he attends and blows his conch. Their marriage ceremonies 
consist in a headman whom they elect for the occasion, and place on a 
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The explanation of their by-name Verukulavandlu (Yeru- 
kalavandlu, Yerakalavandlu or Yerikalavandlu) offers some 
difficulties. Scholars like C. P. Brown and H. H. Wilson 
are inclined to take yerw in the meaning of erra, red; but 
there does not seem sufficient ground for this derivation. It is 
true, and I have elsewhere alluded to the fact, that Scythian 
tribes use occasionally terms signifying color, in order to 
represent political positions; black, e.g., indicating, under 
these circumstances, dependence and servitude, and white 
liberty and sovereignty. 1 have not observed, however, this 





throne of turf, putting rice on the heads of the young people, and uttering 
some mystic words; a pig is then killed, the flesh is cooked and eaten, and 
ample as their experience must be of the qualities of every kind of flesh, 
they are unanimous in declaring that pork is superior to all. They then 
jump about, beat their belimetal vessels, and the whole concludes by the 
whole party, male and female, getting drunk. One of their customs is very 
peculiar. On the occasion of a birth the husband is looked on as the subject 
of compassion, and is carefully tended by the neighbours, as if he and not 
the wife had been the sufferer. Like all vagabonds they are regarded with 
suspicion, and with some reason, as they affect to possess a divining rod in 
ths shape of the frond of the wild date, by which they may discover on the 
outside of the house where property is placed within. . . Although despised 
aga carrion-eating caste, the ryots do not hesitate in cases of sickness to 
consult them. Then the divining rod is produced, a Yarkalwar woman 
holding one end while the other is given to the person seeking advice, a long 
string of words is rattled over, the result of the disease foretold, and the 
particular shrine is indicated where an offering is to be placed, or the 
offended Sakti named, whose wrath is to be appeased by sacrifice. . . They 
speak a corrupt Tamil.’’ 

Compare also a “ Brief Sketch of the Yerukala Language as spoken in 
Rajahmandry ’* in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1879, pp. 
93-102. Messrs. A. G. Subrahmanyam Iyer, n.a., and P. Srinivasa Rao 
Pantulu, B.a., asked, under the direction of Rev. Mr. J. Cain, a Yeruka a 
series of questions and drew up the paper. Mr. Cain published afterwards 
a similar but shorter paper in the Indian Antiynary, vol. IX (1880), pp. 
210-212. The brief sketch contains, among others, the following statements: 
‘The Yerukulas do not seem to have any distinctive tribal or national name. 
In conversation with each other they call themselves ‘ Kuluvaru, evidently 
from the Sanskrit ‘kula,’ merely signifying ‘our people ’ while to strangers 
they speak of themselvesas Yerukalavaru, a name most probably given them 
by their Telugu neighbours (Telugu ,)4,¥) in allusion to their suppossd 
skill in palmistry, which they practise as a means of livelihood. The 
Yerukula in question was not able to say when his people settled in Rajah- 
mandry. He only knew that a long time ago they came from the west... 
Their customs are gencrally of a very simple character. They burn their 
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custom among the Gauda-Dravidian tribes of India, though 
the term erra, red, is occasionally used in names, e.g., in that 
of the Erra Gollalu.® 

There is also no reason for connecting the two initial 
syllables Yera of Yerakalavandlu with the Yeravas of Kurg. 
These are a distinct tribe and do not belong to the Kuravas, 
of whom the Kurus or Yerukulavandlu are a branch. The 
name Yerava is in reality only another form of Parava.” 

A similar remark must be made as to the propriety of 
deriving the name of the Kurus from the Telugu words 





dead with little ceremony... There appears to he little doubt that the 
language belongs to the Dravidian family. The following collection of 
words and phrases seems to show conclusively that of these languages it 
bears the closest affinity to Tamil although possessing words, allied to 
Telugu and Canarese.”’ 

%3 See my monograph Der Preshyter Johannes in Sage and Geschichte, p. 121, 
note 1: ‘* Die mongolischen Vélkerschaften pflegen namlich, wie bekannt, 
dem eigenthumlichen Stammesnamen eine Farbe, wie schwarz, weiss, etc., 
voranzusetzen,und hierdurch die politische Lage der Horde, ob sie unabhin- 
gig oder abhangig sei, anzudeuten.” 

% See “ Ethnographical Compendium on the Castes and Tribes in the 
Province of Coorg,’”’ by the Rev. G. Richter, pp. 9, 10: ‘‘ Of the hill-tribes 
the Yeravas stand lowest and seem to have been in remote ages in a servile 
relation to the Betta Hurumbas . . They are immigrants from Wynad, 
where the same class of Yeravas is said to be found. Their language is 
related to that of the Betta Kurwmbas and understood by the Coorgs.. . The 
Yeravas bury their dead with their clothes on lying flat the head eastward ; 
but according to the statement of an intelligent Yerava maistry, who was 
also the headman of his gang, the women are buried in a sitting posture in 
a hole scooped out sideways from what would have been an ordinary grave, 
so that the earth over head does not touch her.”’ 

Read also Mysore and Coorg, by Lewis Rice, in vol, I, p. 351 : ** Yerava. 
These are only found in Mysore District, in the taluks forming the southern 
frontier ; they are said to have originally belonged to Wainad, where they 
were held in slavery by the Nairs. They resemble the African in features 
having thick lips and compressed noses. They speak a language of their, 
own.”? Invol. II, p. 94: ‘* Yerra Ganga and Challava Ganga, two men 
of the Yerralu tribe,’’ to this the note is added : ‘‘ A wandering tribe identi- 
cal with or closely related to the Korachars. They are known in Coorg as 
Yeravas.’”? And in vol. ITT, on pp. 214, 215: ‘ Yeravas, also known as 
Panjara Yeravas, 5,608 males, and 4,908 females. . . From the description 
given of the Yeravas, it is probable they would have been more correctly 
classed with Holeyas among the outcastes. They are said to be originally 
from Wainad, where, like the Holeyas in Coorg, they were held in slavery by 
the Nairs. They are met with almost entirely in Kiggatnad and Yedenalkad 
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erike, eruka or eruku. The Telugu terms erike or eruka 
knowledge, in the sense of astrology or of palmistry, and 
eruku, hunter, do not offer an explanation of the tribal name 
Kuru. It is highly probable that the name and the ocou- 
pation of the fortune-telling Kuruvandlu or Kulavandlu 
induced the Telugu people to call this tribe Yerukulavandlu, 
Yorakalavandlu or Yerikelavandlu, including in these terms 
both their tribal name and their profession, and that this 
nickname, once substituted for the real tribal surname, 
supplanted the latter in course of time. I prefer this expla- 
nation to the conjecture suggested by Mr. H. EK. Stokes in 
his interesting account of these people. Taking Hruku as 
a Telugu designation of this race, he adds to it their tribal 
name by dropping the last vowel of the first part of the 
compound, so that the word becomes Yerukkalavandlu. 
Peculiarily enough the term Hrukukula occurs in reality as 
quoted in the note below, but apparently in the meaning 
of hunter. No race takes, as a rule, its name from a foreign 
language, and Telugu is a strange dialect to the Kurus, 
whose real idiom is rather akin to Tamil. In this language 
the expression Yerukalavas is ignored, and this tribe is 
called simply by the term Koravar.™ 


taluks. They speak a language of their own, a dialect of Malayalam, and 
live with the Coorga, but always in separate huts in or near jungle. They 
are much sought after ae labourere,”’ 

It is evident from the ebove that Mr. Rice’s etatemente contradict 
each other. If Yerra Ganga and Challava Ganga were Kuruvandlu or 
Yerukulavandlu, they could, according to my opinion, not have been 
Yeravar.—Moreover Mr. Rice calle them ‘‘men of the Yerralu tribe,’’ and 
the Yeravar are not, as I believe, known aa Yerralu. Mr. Rice was induced 
tothis identification by Mr. Stokes’ remarks, to which he refers. In thie 
case it appeare very doubtful whether yerra in Yerra Ganga ie a tribal distinc- 
tion at all, it seems rather to be a peraonal proper name. 

% See the Telugu and English Dictionary by Charles Philip Brown, p. 126: 
“Joe Or Je knowledge, acquaintance, fortune-telling. Jd8%e6 or 
J&8%ex 9 a fomale gypsey, a witch. JOtom® a fortune-teller: Jo te- 
woe gypsies. See J&%e. J%F mountaineer, a savage. J&sSmspb 


to teli fortunes. J&% adj. Belonging to gypsies, or tohillpeople. Jase 
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It is hardly necessary after this to contradict two 
other statements, namely that the term Kulavdéru is derived 
from the Sanskrit word kuda and that the original tribal 
name of this race was Kala. The falseness of the first is 
obvious, while the real tribal designation, as has been proved, 
is Kulu, Kola, or Kuru. Ko (ku), mountain, is, indeed, the 
root to which the name of the Kuruvas, Koravas, Koramas, 
Kuruvandlu or Kolavandlu must be traced. According to 
the last census 48,882 Yerukulavandlu live in the Madras 
Presidency, 9,892 in Hyderabad, and 30 in the Central 
Provinces, or altogether 58,804 in India. 


These Kurus must not be confounded with the Kolarian 
Kiirs, who live on the Mahadeva hills and in the forests 
watered by the Tapti and Narbada. The Kars are better 
known as Muiasis.° 


On the other hand, it is by no means improbable that the 
Kaurs of the Central Provinces stand in some relationship 
to the Kuravas, as they appear to belong to the Gonds. 





@e& a highland chicf. J%%er& a gypsey, J&%eO a gypsey wench. 
This tribe of fortune-tellers speak a peculiar jargon or cant: and when they 
pitch their camps near towns, they herd swine. J&¥ow a woman of 
this tribe: a witch.’ Compare also Sabda Ratndkaram, a dictionary of tha 
Telugu Language, compiled by B. Sitaramacaryulu, Madras, 1885, pp. 150- 
151, “door . Go. 1. Boa. ..5 Shp . . . Jens. Bod. 1. 
Brehm 2. rpitich. oc. JewisSoomsom sdonovtdin FU HsydImm, 
BeBoRM.”” 


86 See the Rev. Stephen Hislop’s Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces, pp. 25-27: ‘‘ We come now toa race in language at least 
quite distinct from any that have engaged our attention—a race in that 
respect not allied to the Dravidian stock, but to the family which numbers 
among its members the Kol nation. With the name of this last-mentioned 
nation, the word Ki, or Kul, as it ought properly to be pronounced, is 
evidently identical... The Kars were found on the Mahadeva Hills, and 
westward in the forests on the Tapti and Narbadda, until they came into 
contact with the Bhils, On the Mahadeva Hills, where they have been 
much influenced by the Hindus, they prefer the name of Muasi, the origin of 
which I have not been able to ascertain. ’’ Compare also Rev. M. A. Sherring’s 
Hindu Tribes and Caste, vol. II, p. 126, and Colonel Dalton’a Ethnology of 
India, pp. 161, 221, 230. 
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They resemble in their customs the aboriginal tribes of the 
jungles, revere Gond deities, and avoid all intercourse with 
Brahmans. With the Kurumbas they have in common the 
peculiar habit that all males are clean-shaved when a death 
takes place among their connections. Their features have a 
thorough Turanian aspect, their color is darkish, their noses 
are broad, and their lips rather thick. They assert, and their 
neighbours all round support them in their claim, that they 
are the survivors of the Kauravas who, after the battle of 
Kuruksétra, fled to the south and took refuge in the hill 
tracts of Central India.” 


On THE Kunnuvas AND KUNAVARIS. 


Dr. Shortt mentions, on p. 85 in the fifth part of his 
‘‘ Hill Ranges of Southern India,” the “ Manadies, Coonoovars 


97 Read Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of India, pp. 136-138: ‘‘Ina paper 
entitled ‘ Notes of a Tour in the Tributary M4hals,’ published in the Journal, 
Asiatie Society, Bengal, I introduced them as a dark, coarse-featured, broad- 
nosed, wide-mouthed, and thick-lipped race, and it was natural to conclude 
from this that they were one of the aboriginal tribes. . .They are decidedly 
ugly, but are taller and better set up than most of the people described in this 
chapter. The Kaurs form a considerable proportion of the population of 
Jashpur, Udaipur, Sirguja, Korea, Chand Bhakar, and Korba of Chattisgarh, 
and thongh they are much scattered, and the various divisions of the tribe 
hold little communication with each other, they all tenaciously cling to one 
tradition of their origin, that they are the descendants of the survivors of 
the sons of Kuru, called Kauravas in Purans, who, when defeated by the 
Pandavas at the great battle of Kurukshetrya, and driven from Hastinapur, 
took refuge in the hill country of Central India. They not only relate this 
of themselves, but if is firmly believed by the people of all castes of Hindus, 
their neighbours, who, notwithstanding their dark complexions and general 
resemblance to the offspring of Nishada and some anti-Hindu practices, do not 
scruple to regard them as brethren... I was informed that the Kaurs were 
divided into four tribes—(1) the Dédh Kaurs, (2) Patkera, (3) Rettiah Kaurs. 
The Kaurs of Udaipur described by me in the paper above quoted belong to 
this class. They rear and eat fowls, and have no veneration for Brahmans. 
The village barber is their priest, and officiates as such at marriages and 
other ceremonies. At births, marriages and deaths, the males affected by 
the casualty and all connected with them of the same sex are clean-shaven 
all round. Some villages maintain, besides, a Byga priest, or exorcist for 
the Dryads, Naiads, and witches. The Paikera Kaurs therefore, who are, I 
think, the most numerous, cannot be regarded as Hindu in faith . . (4) the 
Cherwa Kaurs... The Dadh Kaurs alone preserve the true blood of the 
Kuru race... They have none of them in the tracts mentioned, attained 
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(Mountaineers), or Koravus”? among the tribes of the Palani 
Mountains. He contends that “the Manadies or Coonoovars 
were the chief landed proprietors, possessing large herds of 
cattle, and, when compared with the other tribes, seem to 
be in easy circumstances.” According to Mr. Nelson (Part 
II, p. 34): “The Kunnwoans, or as they are also called 
‘“Kunnuva Vellalans, perhaps from the word Kunru a 
‘hillock, are supposed tobe a caste of lowland cultivators who 
‘‘came up from the Coimbatore plains some three or four 
‘‘centuries ago and settled upon the Palani mountains as 
“has been shown.”’ Whether the Kunnuvas were originally 
Dravidian Vellalas who adopted the surname Kunnuva 
as a distinguishing clan-title, or whether the name Vel- 





to the dignity of landlord either as zamindar, or jagirdar. I am told, how- 
ever, that the Zamindar of Korba in Chattisgarh isa Kaur. All this makes 
me inclined to separate them froin the aboriginal tribes of Central India, and 
to think that there is some foundation for their tradition ; but, as I cannot 
efface their Turanian traits, and from all I have seen of them must regard 
those traits as the predominating and original characteristics of the tribe, 
I find myself in the dilemma of having to come forward as the proponnder of 
a new theory, and, in opposition to the Mahabharat, to suggest that the war 
of the Paudavas and Kauravas was not a family quarrel but struggle for 
supremacy between an Aryanand Turanian nation!’’ Compare also the 
Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, p. 158': ** The Kaurs 
are nsually regarded as aborigines, although claiming to have, been originally 
connected with the Tuar tribe of Rajpoots in the North-Western Provinces.. 
Nevertheless, their cnstoms are not like those of Rajpoots, but like the 
aboriginal trihes of jungles. They worship Doolar Deo and Boorha Deo, 
Gond deities, and, as a class, avoid intercourse with Brahmans. Their mar- 
riage ceremonies are performed in the presence of the elders of the village, 
and they bury theirdead. The Kaurs are good and industrious cultivators.’ 
The Kaurs are also mentioned in Mr. N. Ball’s Jungle Life in India, 
pp. 296, 300, 322. 

Compare with the above Jnstice Campbell’s Ethnology of India, p.40: “In 
this region of India, it only remains to mention one more Aboriginal tribe, 
called Kaurs, fonnd in the extreme west of the Chota-Nagpore Agency about 
Korea, Oodeypore, and the adjoining parts of the territory of Nagpore proper, 
the Pergunnah of Korbah of Chatteesgurh. They are described as a very in- 
dustrious, thriving people, considerably advanced in civilisation. They now 
affect Hindu traditions, pretend to be descended from the defeated remnants 
of the Kooroos who fought ths Pandavas, worship Siva and speak Hindee, 
but in appearance they are nltra-aboriginal, very black, with broad noses, and 
thick lips, and eat fowls, &c., bury most of their dead, and contemn Bramins ; 
so that their Hindooism is scarcely skin-deep.”’ 
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lala was given them as landed proprietors, because the 
land-owners of the plains were so called, it is impossible 
to decide now. It is, however, an interesting coincidence 
that the Kunnuvas who inhabit the Palani hills are called 
and call themselves Mannéd¢i. This compound is formed of 
wer, man, a contraction of madai, mountain, and nddu, coun- 
try. Mannddu signifies thus mountain-country, and mannadi, 
mountaineer, as Malaiydlam denotes the country, and Jfalai- 
yali, the inhabitant of Malabar.® 

Besides malai another word man occurs in the sense 
of mountain. Man in Tamil signifies not only earth, but 
also mountain.®® In the former sense it is identical with 
the Telugu mannu, and in the latter with mannemu or 
manyamu. Mannedora and manyadu denote a highland chief- 
tain, and manyadu is a title of some Velama Rajas, while the 
hill-people are called Mannevaru. If the Mons of Pegu are 
called by the Burmese Talaings, who according to Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham “ must have emigrated from Telin- 
gana,” the conjecture of connecting this term Mon with the 
Telugu Mannemu and the Tamil Man appears permissible. 

Considering that Mankulattar, Gangakulattér and Indra- 
kulattdr are the three principal divisions of the Vellalas, it 
seems now doubtful whether the term man in Mankulattar 
should be explained as meaning earth or mountain.'! 


98 See Dr. John Shortt’s Hill Ranges, Part V, pp. 86-89. On p. 85 we 
read: ‘‘ When a Manady marries, the whole tribe is represented on the 
occasion and to avoid unnecessary expense, marriages are generally put off 
until two, three or more can be celebrated at once ... (On p. 86) The yeung 
man advances and ties the marriage string with the Thalee or symbol around 
the bride’s neck; te complete the ceremony, a Poliar is called upon to an- 
nounce a blessing on the new married couple.” Read also ibidem, Part VI, 
pp. 42-46; on pp. 42-48: ‘The inhabitants of these High Ranges are 
Mudavarsand ._ . the mixed population of the villages in Unjenaad known 
as Kunuvers, Munnadies, and others may beconsidered inhabitants.’’ Compare 
Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of the Madura Country, Part II, pp. 33-36. 

% See Dr. Winslow's Tamil and English Dictionary, p. 841: was, % 
The earth... 3. Hill, mountain. 

100 See p. 34, n. 29, on the term Mannepuvandlu, highlanders, being 
used to designate the Telugu Pariahs or Malalu, and p. 106, n. 100, on 
the terms Veéldla and Velama. The Muhammedan rulers in India conferred 
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These remarks have been made with a view to introduce 
here the inhabitants of the Kunawar district, which is 
situated in the Himalayan mountain range. The people of 
this country are generally known as Kunets or Kanets, but 
call themselves Mon. Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks: 
“With respect to the name of Mon, which is given to the 
‘“‘Kunets or Khasas by the Tibetans, it does not appear to he 
“a Tibetan word, as it is used by the Kunets themselves to 
“designate the ancient possessors of the hills, whom they 
“acknowledge to have been their own ancestors.” On very 
slight, and, as I think, on very suspicious linguistic evidence 
does General Sir Alexander Cunningham connect the Mons 
of Kunawar with the Kolarian Mundas, and thus with the 
Kolarian population of India. I, on the other hand, regard 
these Kunawari Mons together with the Kulindas as a branch 
of the Gaudian tribe of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and even 
Sir Alexander Cunningham cannot deny the possibility of 
‘“‘a Gondish affinity for the Kunets.” I havea very high 
respect for the earnest, indefatigable, and ingenious researches 
of the late chief of the Archeological Survey of India, but 
no single individual, however gifted, can write so much 
without occasionally committing errors, and if I disagree at 
times with General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s statements 
and conclusions, I must acknowledge at the same time the 
great obligations I owe to bim in common with all who 
consult his excellent writings. )°! 





occasionally the title Menya Sultan on Velama chiefs and other princes. 
Manya in this sense stands for Manyadora, and has nothing in common with 
the Sanskrit word Manya from man, to consider. 

101 See Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Archeological Survey of India, 
vol. XIV, pp. 125-135; more especially p. 127: ‘‘ All the ancient remains 
within the present area of Kunet occupation are assigned to a people who are 
variously called Mowas, or Mons, or Motans, and all agree that they were 
the Kunets themselves . At Dwara Hath there are numbers of monuments 
like tombs built of large flat tiles, which the people attribute to the Macwis or 
Monas. These I take to be the monuments of the ancient Kunindas or Kunets 
before they were driven from Dwara Hath to Joshimath . (P. 128). In 
Dhami and Bhagal and in all the districts along the Satlej there are numerous 
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If the Kunets or Kunawaris are, as I believe, of Gaudian 
origin, the circumstance of their being called Mon, moun- 
taineer, gains in importance; for this name can then be 
derived from a Gauda-Dravidian word. I feel inclined to 
derive the name of the inhabitants of Kunawar, ie., of 
the ancient Kulindas and the modern Kunets, from the root 
ku, mountain. The etymology of the Madura term Kun- 
nucur from Kunnt, mountain, is evident, and is confirmed 
by the meanings of the other two names of this tribe, te., 
Roravar and Mannddikal. Yet, it is doubtful, whether 
Kunnava is an original name or was afterwards adopted. 

One of the peculiar features of the social habits of the 
Kunets is their strict adherence to the old Gauda-Dravidian 
custom of polyandry. Polyandry, it is true, does not ac- 
tually prevail among the Southern Kunnavas, but a woman 
can take in succession as many husbands as she likes, though 
she is allowed only one at a time. 


remains of old stone buildings, many of them foundations of squared stones, 
all of which are attributed to the Maowis or Mons, the former rulers of the 
country IT think it therefore very prohable that the J/ors of the Cis- 
Himalaya may he connected with the Mundas of Eastern India, who are 
certainly the .Wenedes of Pliny, as well as with the Juvs of Pegu. As these 
last are called Talaings hy the Burmese, it would seem that they must have 
emigrated from Telingana, I would also suggest that the true name of 
Mongir was most probably Monagiri, and that the country of the Mundas or 
Moncdes once uxtended northward as far as the Gunges at Mongir.’’ See Csoma 
de Korosi, Geographical Notice of Tihet in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 
vol. I, p. 122: ‘* The hill people of India who dwell next to the Tibetans are 
called by them by the general name of Mox, their country Jon Ful, a man Mon- 
pa or simply Mon, anda woman Mon-mo) . (Pp. 131-132.) The language of 
the Kunets, like that of the Khas, just described by Mr. Hodgson, is a corrupt 
dialect of Hindi, but it still retains several traces of a non-Aryan language. 
Thus the word ¢i, for water of stream, is found all over the Kunet area. The 
word is not Tibetan, but occurs in the Muilchang dialect of Lower Kunawar. 
It is clearly connectcd with the @i and ti of the E. Koch and Moch tribes, and 
with the da of the aboriginal Kolish dialects of Eastern and Central India, the 
Munda, Santhal, Ho, Kuriand Saur or Savara. Thus within the Kunet 
area are the following large streams. (1) Rawa-ti, or Ravi River. (2) Nyung- 
ti, or Bias River. (P. 1383). Several of the great rivers of Northern India 
have the Kolish affix da, as Pad-da, Narma-da, Bahu-da, etc... Da-Muda, 

Da-San, Altogether I think the evidence of language, so far as it 
goes, points decidedly to a Kolish rather than to a Gondish affinity for the 
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No doubt these two tribes of the North and the South 
resemble each other strangely in their names and in their 
customs, but I am far from trying to force on them for these 
reasons any closer relationship than that which has from the 
first existed between them, namely that both of them formed 
part of the large Gauda-Dravidian race. Both are here 
mentioned together, as they afford an interesting example of 
similar sounding and nearly identical names being borne by 
two distinct, distant, and yet originally kindred tribes.!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


On tHe Kupgusas orn Kugumsas. 


Remarks about the name Kurumba. 


The Kurubas or Kurumbas who form the subject of 
this enquiry represent the most important of all those tribes 
that have been already mentioned in this chapter, owing to 
the influential part they have played in the History of India, 
and the position they still occupy among the people of this 
country. However separated from each other and scattered 





Kunets and other mixed races of North-West India.’”” The linguistic 
evidence so far as the Kunets are concerned is very weak, in fact »ihil. 
Nothing proves that the ti of Rdvati, the Sanskrit Airavati denotes river; 
and that a word like da, water, should in one and the same language be used 
in the same connection both at the beginning and the end of compounds 
as in Baéhu-da, Narma-dd, Dé-Muda, and Da-Sén, is against linguistic rules. 
About the Kolarian terms for water, dd, dot, di, dat, tt and tut compare 
Hislop’s Papers, p. 27. 

1022 Read Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura, Part II, pp. 34-35: ‘‘In 
this way a woman may legally marry any number of men in succession, 
though she may not have two husbands at one and the same time. She may 
however bestow favors on paramours without hindrance, provided they be of 
equal caste with her. On the other hand a man may indulge in polygamy to 
any extent he pleases, and the wealthier Kunnuvans keep several wives as 
servants particularly for agricultural purposes. Among the Western Kun- 
nuvans 2 very curious custom is said to prevail. When an estate is likely to 
descend to a female on default of male issue, she is forbidden to marry an 
adult, but goes through the ceremony of marriage with some young male 
child, or in some cases with a portion of her father’s dwelling-house, on the 
understanding that she shall be at liberty to amuse herself with any man of 
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among the Dravidian clans with whom they have dwelt, and 
however distant from one another they still live, there is 
hardly a province in the whole of Bharatavarsa which cannot 
produce, if not some living remnants of this race, at least 
some remains of past times which prove their presence. 


Indeed, the Kurumbas must be regarded as very old in- 
habitants of this land, who can contest with their Dravidian 
kinsmen the priority of occupation of the Indian soil. 
The two rival tribes have in reality become so intermixed 
with each other, that according to the temporary superiority 
of the one or the other, the same district is at different times 
known as Vala(va)nadu and Kurumbanadu, while in some 
instances, when both tribes live more apart from each other, 
we find a Vallavanadu bordering on a Kurumbanadu. 


In some parts of this country the Kurumbas are even 
now considered as the oldest existing remnant of the earliest 
stratum of the population. Some tracts and places of the 
Indian realm still bear their name, while some localities had 
their names changed after the collapse of the Kurumba 
supremacy. The well-known Tondamandalam, of which 
Kaficipuram was once the capital, is said to have been pre- 
viously called Kurumbabhimi or Kurumbandadu. Kurum- 
baranadu forms still an integral portion of Malabar, and the 
forest-clad mountainous district of the Nilagiri has preserved 
in many localities the ancient nameof the Kurumbas. It 
may not be inappropriate to mention here that Valanadu 


her caste, to whom she may take a fancy: and her issue, so begotten, inherits 
the property, which is thus retained in the woman’s family. Numerous 
disputes originate in this singular custom ; and Madura Collectors have some- 
times been puzzled not a little by evidence adduced to show that a child of 
three or four years was the son or daughter of a child of ten or twelve. The 
religion of the Kunnuvans appear to be the Saiva, but they worship their 
mountain god Valapan with far more devotedness than any other.” 

Compare also Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. V, pp- 
482-483: ‘‘In physique, the Kunawaris are tall, athletic, well-made, and 
dark-skinned ; while their character stands high for hospitality, truthfulness 
and honesty . . Polyandry everywhere exists in its fullest form.” 
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is now known as the name of a district round Kaficipuram, 
and that Valluvanadu is bordering on Kurumbaranadu.‘ 

Before entering further on the discussion concerning the 
ethnology and history of the Kurumbas, I feel it incumbent 
on me to make a few linguistic remarks, which apply to the 
whole chapter. I have already derived their name from 
kuru, an enlarged form of ko (ku), mountain. A Kuruba 
or Kurumba signifies thus a mountaineer. 

The terms Kuruba and Kurumba are originally identical, 
though the one form is in different places employed for the 
other, and has thus occasionally assumed a special local 
meaning. I have previously proved that even the wandering 
Koravas are direct offshoots from the same stem, in spite 
of their being now distinguished from the bulk of the 
Kurubas or Kurumbas by occupation and caste. Mr. H. B. 
Grigg appears to contradict himself when, while speaking 
of the Kurumbas, he says that “in the low country they are 
“called Kurubas or Cirubaru, and are divided into numerous 
“ families, such as the ‘ Ané’ or Elephant, NAya or Dog, 
‘MAélé or Hill Kurumbas.” Such a distinction between 
Mountain-Kurumbas and Plain-Kurubas cannot be estab- 
lished. The Rev. G. Richter will find it difficult to prove 
that the Kurubas of Mysore are only called so as shepherds, 
and that no connection exists between these Kurubas and the 
Kurumbas. Mr. Lewis Rice calls the wild tribes as well as 
the shepherds Kurubas, but seems to overlook the fact that 
both terms are identical and refer only to the ethnological 
distinction. Instead of Kuruba he uses also occasionally 
Kurumba. In the Tamil language all the Kurumbas are 





108 Or Velanadu. Near Chingleput in Valanadu hes Vallam with an 
ancient temple on the top of the hill and Valam in Tanjore is also sitnated 
ona height. I am not ignorant of the fact that the term Valanddu is 
generally explained as the extensive or excellent district. (See F. M. Ellis’ 
Mirasi Article, p. 229, and Mr. Nelson’s Manual, Part II, p. 49.) In Mr. 
Nelson’s Manual of Madura the Vallama Nadu in Tanjore is mentioned 
in Part II, on pp. 28 and 57 and ‘“‘ the Vella(Vala) Nadu, near Kafichipuram 
(Conjeveram),”’ on p. 44, the Vala Nadu or excellent district of Madura 
on p. 49. 
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called Kurumbar, and, as we shall see hereafter, they are 
divided into Anda or Andai-Kurumbar, Kambal-Kurumbar, 
Kurumba-Idaiyar, Cunnému-Kurumbar, &c. The ethnological 
origin of Kuruba, shepherd, is proved by the occurrence of 
such terms as Kuri-Kuruba, Sheep-Kuruba, Mandi-Kuruba, 
Pig-Kuruba. The Kurubas or Kurumbas embraced the 
occupation of herdsmen to such an extent, that the tribal 
designation became in course of time a professional one. In 
English the term shepherd is on the other hand used in such 
a general sense, that the original meaning of shepherd, as 
a herd of sheep, the German Schafhirt, is quite forgotten. 
The expression Auri-Kuruba would mean sheep-shepherd, if 
the original signification of Kuruba were really shepherd. 

Now it happens that one of the principal occupations of 
the Kurubas or Kurumbas is that of tending sheep, and by a 
peculiar coincidence kuri or kori is a common Gauda-Dravi- 
dian term for sheep, from which can also be derived the word 
Kuruban, in the sense of shepherd. In fact the term huruba 
in Kanarese, kuruban in Malayalam and Tulu, and golladu 
or gollavddu in Telugu denote a shepherd, but the Tamil 
kurumban in the sense of shepherd refers only to the 
Kurumba shepherd, and the sheep peculiar to the Kurumbas 
is called Airumbddu, in Tamil @m4u7T®. So far as the 
Telugu golladu is concerned, 1 must at once remark that I 
think it incorrect to connect this word with the Sanskrit term 
gd, cow. Golladu or Gollavadu is derived from golla the 
Casus Constructus (¢atamu) in the plural of gorre, sheep, 
plural gorrelu or gorlu changed into gollu. Ihave been since 
informed by reliable authority that in the Telugu-speaking 
districts the term gollavddu is particularly applied to herds- 
men of sheep or shepherds. The Kurumba herdsmen are 
styled in Tamil Hurumba Idaiyar, and in Telugu Kurumba 
Gollalu.} 


10 Compare Mr. Grigg’s Manual of the Nilagiri District, p. 208, Rev. G. 
Richter’s Ethnographical Compendium, p. 11 (see note 108 on p. 230), and Mr. 
Lewis Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, vol. IIT, pp. 20, 49, 57, 207, 208, 214, 216. 
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But we have also to deal with another word which 
resembles kuyu mountain ; this is the term kuru short, which 
occurs in Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu, Kanarese and Telugu. 
Peculiarly enough a large percentage of the Kurumbas, more 
especially those who inhabit the hill-ranges have a short 
almost dwarfish figure, so that the etymology may appear 
appropriate in their case. A similar derivation from the 
Malayalam cerz, small, in Tamil and Telugu ciru, is actually 
suggested to explain the name of the praedial slaves of Mala- 
bar, the ill treated Ceramas or Cerumas. This tribe is in 
reality called after their native country Céra, of which they 
were, so far as we know, the original rulers, until they were 
suppressed and finally reduced to abject slavery by their 
present masters, the Nairs. The Kurumbas have shared a 
similar fate in many places. The Ceramas can therefore be 
compared with their fellow sufferers, the Kudamas. 

The stunted growth of animals and plants in cold, wet 
and high elevations is a well-known natural law, to which the 
human species has also to submit. In consequence of their 
loneliness and comparative physical weakness, the small 





In the late Mr. C. P. Brown’s Telugu-EHnglish Dictionary we find 
gollata, *°»®, given as signifying a woman of the cowkeeper caste, and 
gollatamu, 28%, as the cowherd class. Thisis, I think, not quite correct. 
Later Telugu Lexicographers have adopted and perpetuated the mistake of 
Mr. Brown. The same meaning is contained in Kanarese dictionaries, as 
Kanarese also possesses the word goilla, as a caste of herdsmen. ‘The Kana- 
rese term is most likely taken from Telugu. Mr. W. Logan speaks in his 
Malabar Manual, vol. 1, p. 114, of the Koruba Golla as herdsmen. Compare 
Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. II, pp. 433, 434: ‘‘Sheep are an object of 
great importance, and are of the kind called Curi in the language of Karnata. 
They are kept by two castes, the Curubaru and Goalaru. A man of either 
caste, who possesses a flock of sheep, is by the Mussulmans called a Donigar. 
The Curubaru are of two kinds; those properly so called, and those named 
Handy or Cumly Curubaru. The Curubarw proper, and the Goalaru, are some- 
times cultivators, and possess the largest flocks ; but they never make 
blankets... The flocks contained by the former two castes contain from 30 to 

S = 3% . 
aes Aurangabad appear to be identical with the wandering 
Kuruvas; for according to the Gazetteer of that district (p. 309) : ‘‘ The Gol- 
lars move about with droves of asses, or are employed as goatherds. They 
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mountaineers, when they meet their taller but less clever 
neighbours of the plains, display often a spiteful distrust, 
use poisonous arrows and frighten them by their mysterious 
proceedings into abject superstition. This is the reason why 
the Kurumbas of the Nilagiri Hills are so shunned ; and why 
dwarfs in general are treated with suspicion, as is shown by 
the well-known native proverb: “One may trust a thief, 
but not a dwarf.” 

When pointing out the different meanings of the word 
palli, I specially drew attention to the fact that it signified 
originally a Dravidian village or town, andremarkably enough 
the Gaudian Kurumbas also possess similar terms, which 
must have been at first applied to their villages. I speak 
of kuricci, a village in mountainous regions, and kurumbu, 
a village situated in desert tracts. 

Moreover to the Dravidian Pallavan, as chief of the Palla 
people, corresponds the Gaudian Kuruppu, the Kurumba 
headman in the Kurumbaranadu of Malabar. 


ON THE SUB-DIVISIONS AMONG THE KuRUMBAS. 


The Kurumbas represent a very numerous community, 
who are subdivided into many classes. Most of these sub- 
divisions indicate either the place of their habitation, or the 
pursuit and profession they follow to gain their livelihood. 
In some cases these professional terms have become tribal 
names. In the various provinces of the Indian Empire and 
in the different vernaculars of this country distinct names are 
given to the several subdivisions, so that the same class is 
called differently in sundry districts; the Tamil and Kana- 
rese descriptions differ thus in their nomenclature. 


rear dogs,hunt jackals, iguanas, and wild animals, and live in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages. The women beg, and are said to be great thieves.’’ 

In the last Census Report the Gollas are divided into Erra, Gauda, Kadu, 
Kannadi, Karna, Kuruba, Mushti, Paja, Puri, Peddeti and Uru Gollas, 
Kurumbas and Yadavulu. They are classed as Dravidians, and number 
1,258,786 souls. 
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The Kurumbas are as jealous about their social position 
as the other Hindus.’ They have fought and are still 
fighting when the opportunity occurs with great pertinacity 
against any real or imaginary encroachments on their rights 
of precedence. Very serious disturbances used to take place 
at the great annual festival held about February in the Siva 
shrine at Mudukuturai in the Kollegal Talak, where about 
50,000 people assemble on the banks of the Kavéri, and 


105 About the ensigns compare pp. 63, 64, n. 69. 

See Mackenzie Collection, No. 9, C.M.763, XII; No. 11, C.M. 765; No. 
14, C.M. 768, VIII; No. 20, C.M. 774, X, and Dr. Francis Buchanan’s 
Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar, 
vol. I, pp. 274-276, 312, 379-3881, 389; vol. IL, pp. 3, 40, 155, 156, 483-436. 
In vol. I, pp. 274-276 he says: ‘‘ The Curubaru are an original caste of 
Karndta, and, wherever they are settled, retain their language. They are 
divided inte two tribes, that have no communion, and which are called Handy 
Curubaru, and Curubaru proper. The last again are divided into a numher of 
families; such as ths Any, or elephant Curubaru; the Hal, or Milk Curu- 
baru; the Coll, or fire C.; the Nelly C.; the Sdmanta C.; the Coti C.; 
the Asil C.; and the Murhindina Curubaru. These families are like the 
Gétrams of the Brahmans; it being considered as incestuous for two persons of 
the same family tc intermarry. The proper Curubas have hereditary chiefs, 
who are called Gaudas, whether they be headmen of villages or not, and possess 
ths usual jurisdiction. Some of them can read accompts, but they have no 
book. The proper duty of the caste is that of shepherds, and of blanket- 
weavers; and in general they have no other dress than a hlanket. A few of 
those who are rich have hetaken themselves to the luxury of wearing cotton 
cloth next their skin ; for all castes and ranks in this country wear the hlanket 
as an outer garment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females 
of the kingdom of Ava. The blanket is put behind the hack, and the two 
upper corners, being brought forward under the arms, are crossed over the 
bosom, and secured by the one being tucked under the other. As their blanket 
is larger than the cloth used by the women of Ava, the dress is more decent- 
The Curubaru were, besides, Candachara, or militia; cultivators, as farmers, 
as servants, and as gardeners; Attavana, or the armed men who serve the 
Amildars ; Anchay, or post-messengers, and porters. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but in most places are not permitted to drink spirituous liquors. 
In other places this strictness is not required, and almost everywhere they 
intoxicate themselves with palm-wine. The women are very industrious, 
and perform every kind of work except digging and ploughing. Even aftsr 
the age of puherty they continue marriageable, and can only he divorced for 
adultery. In this caste the custom of Cutiga, or concuhinage, prevails ; that 
is, all adulteresses who are turned away by their husbands, {and have not 
gone astray with a strangs man, and all girls and widows, to whom a life of 
celibacy is disagreeable, may live with any man of the caste who chooses to 
keep them. They are looked down upon by their more virtuous sisters ; but 


29 
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Government had to interfere and to arrange that the Ku- 
rumbas and the Gangadikaras should attend the fair on 
different days, so as to prevent their meeting each other. On 
another occasion the Kurumbas collected and spent about 
10,000 rupees to obtain from the records in Kéficipuram 
documentary evidence in confirmation of their claims. One 
of the disputes between the Kurumbas and the Gangadikaras 
concerns the question who are the Indrasidras and who the 





still they are admitted into company, and are not out-casts. Among the 
Curubaru, the children of concubines do not form a separate caste, but are 
allowed to marry with those of a pure breed. By aconnection with any man, 
except a Curvba, a woman becomes an entire out-cast. ‘The men take several 
wives ; and, if they be good workers, do not always divorce them for adultery ; 
but as they thus incur some disgrace, they must appease the anger of their 
kindred by giving them an entertainment, and the Guru generally mterposes 
his authority to prevent a separation. The Curubas believe, that those men 
who die without having been married become Virikas, to whose images, at a 
great annual feast, which is celebrated on purpose, offerings of red cloth, jagory 
rice, &c., are made. If this feast be omitted, the Viriias become enraged, 
occasion sickness, kill the sheep, alarm the people by horrid dreams, and, 
when they walk out at night, strike them on the back. They are only to be 
appeased by the celebration of the proper feast. The peculiar god of the caste is 
Bir’ -uppa, o¥ father Biray, one of the uames of Siva ; and the image 1s in shape 
of the Linga ; but no other person prays to Siva under his name, nor offers 
sacrifices to that god, which is the mode by which the Curubas worship Bir’ - 
uppa. The priests who officiate in the temples of this deity are Curubas. Their 
office is hereditary, and they do not intermarry with the daughters of laymen. 
In some districts, the Curuwbas worship another god, peculiar, I believe, to them- 
selves. He is called Battay Devaru, and isa destructive spirit. They offer 
sacrifices to him in woods, by the sides of rivulets, or ponds. The carcasses 
of the animals killed before the image are given to the barber and washerman, 
who eat them. Besides these, the Curwbaru offcr sacrifices to the Sektis, and 
pray to every object of superstition (except Dharma Raja) that comes in their 
way. They are considered too impure to be allowed to wear the Linga, as 
their Guru does. This person is called a HFodear, or Jangama; but he is 
marricd, and hia office is hereditary. His title is Ravana Sidhéswara, and he 
originally lived at Sarur, which is near Kalydnapatiana. At his visits he 
bestows consecrated ashes, and receives charity. He has a fixed due on 
marriages, and sends his agents to collect it. At some of their ceremonies the 
Punehdnga attends, and acts as Purohita.’? On page 312 Buchanan says: 
‘<The Curudas here (in Tumkar) say, that at a temple of Bhairwwa at Hervay 
Samudra, which is near Mercasera, to the north of this place, and where one 
of their caste acts as Pijdri, the image represents a man sitting on horseback 
with the Zinga round his neck, and a drawn sword in his hand, they offer 
sacrifices to this image and eat the flesh. The family of Révana have now 
spread all over the country ; but Sarur is still considered as the proper family 
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Sukragadras; the Kurumbas claiming to be Indrasidras and 
calling the Gangadikaras Sukragadras, and vice versé. The 
former expression indicates the issue of married, and the 
latter that of unmarried women. 

They carry an enormous white umbrella and a flag with 
the figure of a bull, and of this umbrella they proudly say 
that it covers the world. It is therefore known as Jagajam- 
pina sattige. 





seat. Their Guru has the power of restoring any out-cast to the enjoyment of 
full communion. They have a book peculiar to the caste called Jiraga Cha- 
pagodu. Itis written in the language of Karndia, and gives an account of 
the tribe. The Curubaru buy their wives, a girl of a good family costs from 
30 to 40 fanams; a girl of the bastard or Cutiga breed costs 15 fanams, or 
10s.’’ On pp. 379-81 he describes the Kadu and Betta Kurumbas : ‘‘ The Cad’ 
Curubaru are a rude tribe of Harndia, who are exceedingly poor and wretched. 
Tn the fields near villages they build miserable low huts, have a few rags only 
for covering, and the hair of both sexes stands out matted like a mop, and 
swarms with vermin. Their persons and features are weak and unseemly, 
and their complexion is very dark. Some of them hire themselves ag labour- 
ing servants to the farmers, and, like those of other castes, receive monthly 
wages. Others, in crop season, watch the fields at night, to keep off the 
elephants and wild hogs. . Their manner of driving away the elephant is by 
running against him with a burning torch made of bamboos. . . The Curubaru 
have no means of killing so large an animal. . The wild hogs are driven out 
of the fields by slings. . These poor people frequently suffer from tigers, 
against which their wretched huts are a poor defence; and, when this wild 
beast is urged by hunger, he is regardless of their burning torches. The Curu- 
baru have dogs, with which they catch deer, antelopes and hares; and they have 
the art of taking in snares peacocks, and other esculent birds. They have no 
hereditary chiefs, but assemble occasionally to settle the business of their caste. 
They confine their marriages to their own tribe. The Gauda, or chief man of 
the village, presides at this ceremony, which consists of a feast. During this 
the bridegroom espouses his mistress, by tying a string of beads around her 
neck. ‘The men are allowed to take several wives, and both girls after the age 
of puberty, and widows are permitted to marry. In case of adultery, the 
husband flogs his wife severely, and if he be able, beats her paramour. If he 
be not able, he applies to the Gauda, who does it for him. The adulteress has 
then her choice of following either of the men as her husband. They can eat 
everything except beef; and have no objection to the animal having died 
a natural death. . . They do not drink spiritous liquors. None of them take 
the vow of Daséri nor attempt to read. Some of them burn, and others bury 
the dead. They believe that good men, after death, will become benevolent 
Dévas, and bad men destructive Dévas.. . The spirits of the dead are believed 
to appear in dreams to their old people, and to direct them to make offerings of 
fruits to a female deity, named Bettada Chicama ; that is, the little mother of 
the hill. Unless these offerings are made, this goddess occasions sickness; 
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I have been informed that there exist as many as 23 
K-urumba subdivisions. 

The Mackenzie Manuscripts contain in this respect valu- 
able information about the Tamil Kurumbas, while Dr. 
Francis Buchanan supplies interesting accounts of the 
Kanarese Kurumbas. Among such distinctions may be 
mentioned the Malai or Betta Kurumbas, who are confined 
to the mountains, and the Kaddu Kurumbas, who dwell in 
forests. It is probable that the Mul/u Kurumbas, who are 





but she is never supposed to do her votaries any good. She is not, however, 
appeased by bloody sacrifices. There is a temple dedicated to her near 
Nunyinagodu ; but there is no occasion for the offering being made at that 
place. There is also in this neighbourhood (of Hegodu Devana Cotay) an- 
other rude tribe of Curubaru, called Betta, or Malaya, both words signifying 
mountain, the one in the Karndta, and the other in the Zamil language. . - 
They are nut so wretched nor ill-looking as the Cad’ Curubaru, but are of 
diminutive stature. They live in poor huts near the villages, and the 
chief employment of the men is the cutting of timber, and making of baskets 
.... The Betta Curubaru have an heredrtary chief called Ljyaména, who 
lives at Priya-pattana. . .In this tribe, the concubines, or Cutigas, are 
women that prefer another man to their husband, or widows who do not 
wish to relinquish carnal enjoyment. Their children are not considered as 
illegitimate. 

‘‘ Girls are not considered as marriageable until after the age of puberty, 
custom that by the higher orders is considered as a beastly depravity. The 
men may take several wives, but never marry a woman of the same family 
with themselves in the malo line. The Betta Curubaru never intoxicate 
themselves ; but are permitted to eat every kind of animal food except beef, 
and they have no objection to carrion. They never take the vow of Daséri, 
and none of them can read. Some of them burn, and others bury their dead. 
They understand nothing of a future state. The godof the caste is Eyuruppa, 
who seems to be the same with Hanumanta, the servant of Rama, but they 
never pray to this last-mentioned deity although they sometimes address 
Siva. To the god of their caste they offer fruit, and a little money ; they 
never sacrifice to the Saktis. Their Guru, they say, is of the caste Woti- 
meru, and from their description would appear to be of those people called 
Satananas.”’ On p. 389: “ Bhairawa Dévaru is the god ot the Curubas, and 
isa malevolent male spirit ....The Pwari, or priest, is » Hal Curubaru, 
who can neither read nor write.’” Compare further vol. II, pp. 3, 42, 433- 
436: ‘* The Curubaru are of two kinds; those properly so called, and those 
named Handy or Cumly Curubaru. The Curuboru proper, and the Goalaru, 
are sometimes cultivators, and possess the largest flocks; but they never 
make blankets. The Handy Curubas abstain entirely from cultivation, and 
employ themselves in tending their flocks, and manufacturing the wool... The 
Randy Curubaru...are a caste living in the Harapunya-hully and Chatrakal 
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found in the Nilagiri Mountains, are so called from mudiu, 
thorn, as they live among the jungle; if so, the term is to 
some extent synonymous with Kédu Kurumbas. Some think 
that the word mujiu may apply to their arrows, as these 
sturdy, well-made mountaineers are never seen without their 
bows and arrows. As regards their neighbours whom the 
Rev. F. Metz, otherwise a great authority on this subject, 
calls Naya Kurumbas, and Mr. Grigg Néya or Dog Kurumbas, 
I have ascertained on reliable authority that their name is 
in reality not Naya but Nayaka Kurumbas, and that they 
are held in respect by the neighbouring tribes. The Mullu 


districts, and are of Karnata descent. . . All thoss who have settledin that 
(Marattah) country being horsemen, they are called Handay Ravalar, a name 
pronounced Rawut by the Mussulmans, and by them frequently applied 
to every kind of Curubas... The deities, whom this caste consider as 
their peculiar ohjects of worship, are Bira Deva, and his sister Mayava, 
Bira is, they say, the same with Jswara, and resides in Kailasa . . There 
is only one temple of Bira, which is situated on Curi Betta, or the sheep 
hill, on the banks of the Krishna, near the Poonah. Thers is also only one 
temple dedicated to Mayava. It is near the Krishna, at a place named 
Chinsuli. Once in ten years, every man of the caste ought to go to these 
two temples; but a great many do not find lsisurs for the performance 
of this duty. These dsities do not receive bloody sacrifices, but ars worship- 
ped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The priests (Pwaris) at both these 
temples are Curubaru, and, as the offices is hereditary, they of course marry. . 
Besides the worship of the deities proper to ths caste, the Curubas offer 
sacrifices to some of the destructive spirits, such as Durgawa, Jacani, and 
Barama Deva... The Curubaru have no trouble from Pysachi ; and ordinary 
Butas, or devils, they believe, are expelled by prayer addressed to the deities 
of the casts. At Hiiny, in the Harapunya-hully district, resides Ravana 
Siddheswara, ths Guru of this caste.”’ In his description of Malabar, 
Buchanan speaks in vol. II., pp. 156-158 of the Curumbalum or Catalun 
in Kurumbaranadu: ‘‘ Another caste of Malayala, condsmned to slavery, 
is called in the singular Catal or Curumbal, and in the plural Catalam or 
Curumbalun. They reckon themsslves higher than the Churman, Polian, 
or Parian. The deity is worshipped by this caste under the name of 
Malayadévan, or the god of the hill, and is represented by a stone placed on 
a heap of pebbles. This place of worship is on a hill, named Yuruta Malay, 
near Sivapurata, in Curumbara Nada. To this place the Catalun annually 
go, and offer their prayers, coco-nuts, spirituous liquors, and such like, but 
make no sacrifices, nor have they any kind of priest. They pray chisfly 
for their own worldly happiness, and for that of their relations. The spirits 
of good men after death are supposed to have the power of inflicting dissase, 
and are appeased by offerings of distilled and fermented liquors, which the 
votary drinks after he has called upon the spirit to take such part of them 
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Kurumbas live particularly on the eastern side of the hills 
in their middle belts, while the Nadya or Nayaka Kurumbas 
inhabit generally the lower slopes of this range as well as of 
the Wynaad. It appears that the latter are identical with 
those who are elsewhere called Jénu Kurumbas, or Honey 
Kurumbas, because they gather honey for their own use as 
well as for sale. These Jénu Kurumbas are also found in 
Kurg. 

About the Kurumbas of the Nilagiri-Mountain-range, 
we are favoured with various pretty accurate accounts. 
Among these deserve special mention the writings of the late 
Rey. Ferdinand Metz} of the Basel Lutheran Mission, who 


as will pacify his resentment. The dead bodies of good men are burned, but 
those of bad men, in order to confine their spirits, are buried ; for, if they 
escape, they are supposed to occasion great trouble. It is not eustomary, 
however, to make any offerings to these evil spirits. This caste has no 
hereditary chiefs ; but disputes are settled by the elders who never inflict a 
severer punishment than a mulct of some Betel-leaf. . The tradition here 
is, that Cherwman Permal divided the whole of Malayala among four families, 
who were called Aajds, but whose dominions were afterwards subdivided 
amongst innumerable petty chiefs, and younger branches of the original 
familics. These four families, however, always maintained a superiority 
of rank, which they at this day retain. They are, the Coluta-nada Raja, 
commonly called Cherical; the Fenatra, or Raja of Travancore ; the Perum- 
burupa, or Cochi Rijd, and the Eruada, or Tamuri. The dominions of the 
latter were originally very small. The same story concerning them is told 
here (Pyur or Eivurmalay) that was related at Calicut. In process of time 
the Curmbara family, who seem to have been a branch descended from the 
Cochi Rajas, seized ona part of Coluta-nuda, which included all the northern 
parts of Malayalz. Among other usurpations, this family seized on Eivurmalay, 
of which they were afterwards stript by the ancestors of the three Waw- 
namar. Another Kshatriya family called Cotayhutty (Cotiote), who seem to 
have been descended from a younger sister of the Curwnbara Rdjds, seized 
on another portion of Coluta-nada lying between Tellicherry and the Ghats. 
The Curumbara Nada Raids became extinct in the Malabar year 954 (1778- 
1779), five years after Hyder invaded the country.” 

About the Kurumbas of Southern India consult also Abhé Dubois’ De- 
scription of the People of India, second edition, p. 342, and the Manual of 
Madura by Mr. J. H. Nelson, Part If, pp. 64, 65. 

106 Compare Rev. F. Metz The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, 
pp. 115-126: ‘* The Todas divide the Kurumbas into three classes—The 
Mullu Kurumhas, the Naya Kurumbas, and the Panias. The two latter live 
in the Wynaad. ‘The Panias are not looked upon as sorcerers, as are the other 
two classes, und are chicfly employed as the laborers of the Badagas who 
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spent the best part of his life in intimate intercourse with 
the hill-tribes, among whom he commanded the highest 
respect for the genuine kindness he showed to them and the 
utter unselfishness he displayed towards the amelioration of 
their position. Very valuable information is also contained 
in the writings of the late Colonel Ouchterlony, in the 
Account of the late Mr. J. Wilkinson Breeks, Commissioner of 





have settled in the Wynaad. Each Badaga district has its own Kurumba 
priest, who comes up at the ploughing season, and sows the first handful of 
grain ; and at harvest time also before the sickle is put to the crop. And 
it a standing crop should at any time be attacked by insects, he is sent for, 
and has to go through the ceremony of lowing like a calf, which the 
Badagas believe has the effect of killmg the insect.. The Mullu and Naya 
Kurumbas are believed to possess the power of killing men by sorcery, and so 
greatly are they feared that, if a Badaga meet a Kurumba in a jungle alone, 
death from sheer terror is not unfrequently the consequence. . . The cairns 
and cromlechs found in various parts of the hills,. . were, I think, pro- 
bably the work of the ancestors of the Kurumbas. . . During the 13 years that 
I have labored amongst and mixed with the hill-trihes, 1 have never found the 
Todas inany way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objections to their being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance of 
the contents frequently consisting of parts of plough-shares, sickles, and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns were constructed hy an 
agricultural race which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of a past generation. The Badagas 
and Kotas, on the other hand, are to a certain degree afraid to approach 
them . . Iwas once on a preaching excursion ina district near the southern 
boundary of the hills, and not very far from the principal Kurumba village, 
called Mulli, and after the labors of the day felt a curiosity to open a cairn 
which happened to be in the neighbourhood. Much to my surprise however 
the Badaga headmen present would not permit me to do so, not on account of 
any objections they had themselves to make, but because, as they said, it was 
the residence of the god of the Kurumbas, who came up frequently from 
Mulli in order to worship the god of their forefathers. This is the only 
occasion on which I have ever known any of the hill tribes venerate a cairn, 
as the depository of the ashes of a deceased ancestor ; but, viewed in connec- 
tion with what I have already stated, I think it is sufficient to justify the 
supposition that the Kurumbas of old, when masters of the tableland may 
have constructed these remarkable cemeteries; and this consideration is fur- 
ther borne out by the fact that the common tradition among Todas, Badagas, 
and Kotas, is that they are the graves of a very wicked race of people, who, 
though diminutive in stature, were at the same time powerful enough to 
raise the large blocks of granite of which the walls of Hoolicaldroog are built ; 
and that God drove them from the hills on account of their wickedness—a 
description which would well apply to the case of the Kurumhas, who, in 
addition to being feared and detested, are as a race much stunted in their 
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the Nilagiris, in the reports of Deputy-Surgeon-General 
Dr. John Shortt, and in the exhaustive and valuable Manual 
of the Nilagiri District compiled by Mr. H. B. Grigg, late 
Assistant Commissioner of the Nilagiris.' 


growth. The cromlechs were doubtless the work of the same people as the 
cairms.. The Kurumbas call their deity Kuribattaraya, meaning, Lord or 
possessor of sheep and to him they now and then sacrifice a goat or a fowl.” 
107 Compare Dr. Shortt’s Article on the Kurumbas in the Hill Ranges of 
Southern India, Part I, pp. 47-53 : ‘* Kurumbas—From © '0Y (Kurumboo) 
mischief, the characteristic of a class of savages who ara supposed to be the 
aborigines of Southern India, from which the term Kurumba is derived. A 
tribe, who call themselves, and are recognized as Kurumbas, having three 
sub-divisions among them, viz.:—1. Mullu Kurumba. 2. Naya Kurumba. 
3. Panias Kuramba... Ths Mullu Kurumbas chiefly occupy the middle belts of 
thess hills, while the other two divisions are confined to ths lower slopes, or 
ars inhabitants of the Wynaad jungles, but the tribe generally is recognized 
as mountaineers... The Kurumba tribe are small in stature, and have a squahd 
and somewhat uncouth appearance from their peculiar physiognomy, wild 
matted hair, and almost nuds bodies.. They ars asa body sickly-looking, 
pot-bellied, large-mouthed, prognathous, with prominent out-standing teeth 
and thick lips—frequently saliva dribbles away from their mouths... The 
men show great agility in climbing and descending hills, trees, &c. The 
women haves much the sams features as ths men, only somewhat softened in 
expression, and slightly modified in feature, with a small pug nose, and surly 
aspect.. Their villages are termed Motta.. They have no furniture... They 
have no marriage ceremony.. Those Kurumbas who live on the Hills officiate 
as priests to the Kadagas.. The Badaga will do nothing without the presencs 
of a Kurumba, so that each district has its own Kurumba priest.. Hoe is 
supposed to be well versed in the uss of herbs, and prescribss for all ailments; 
implicit confidence is placed in his skill, and he is remunerated either in 
money or grain, and sometimes both. The Kurumbas also officiate as priests 
at their marriages and deaths. ..The Kurumbas, asa body, keep the othor 
tribes in great dread of witchcraft, not even excepting the Todas, who look 
upon the Kurumbas as great adepts in the power and skill of bewitching or 
destroying men, animals, or other property... The Kurumbas are also 
employed as musicians by the Toda and Badaga tribes on all seremonial and 
festive occasions ; they play on the flute and tom-tom very dexterously to 
the admiration of the Todas and Badagas.. Thsy withstand the endemic 
diseases of the locality pretty well, and are not subject tofever.. They 
hold some crude notions of a supsrior being, whom they designate under a 
variety of names, with no distinct idea as to who or what he is.. The 
Kurumbas are superstitious, and while they keep all the other tribes on these 
Hills in awe, they themselves fear the Todas, believing that they possess 
supernatural powers over them. ‘They are said to bold in respect, and make 
offerings at, the different cairns and cromlechs met with on these Hills, and 
from which itis belisved that thess cairns and cromlechs ars the work of 
their ancestors. Against this, their weak and dwarfed stature is brought 
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So far as the Kurumbas of Kurg are concerned, we are 
mainly indebted to the Rev. G. Richter who wrote an Ethno- 


forward as an objection, as most of these cairns and cromlechs are built of 
huge stones, such as it is believed the Kurumba tribe could not move in the 
absence of suitable appliances... Some of the Todas do attribute the cairns 
and cromlechs to the Kurumbas.”’ 

Consult further the late Mr. James Wilkinson Breeks’ Account of the 
Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the Nilagiris, pp. 48-66: ‘‘ In the Tabu- 
lated Census Returns they are entered under the following castes or divi- 
sions :—Eda Kurumban, Karmadiya Kurumban, Kurumban, KurumbanOkki- 
liyan, Male Kurumban, Pal Kurumban.. They generally, however, say they 
have no caste, but are divided iato d%gas or families, which do not intermarry. 
It is difficult to get a complete account of the tribal divisions recognised by 
them. One man will name you one (his own); another two divisions ; 
another three, andsoon. The headman of the village enumerated four »-— 
1. Betta Kurumbas who live on the slopes, and near the Mysore ditch. 
2. Kambale Kurumbas, who make blankets (cambly), and live in the low 
country, in the Konguru (Coimbatore). 3. Mullu Kurwmbas (he did not know 
where they lived). 4. Anda Hu,sumbas, who, like himself, live on the eastern 
slopes. Pal Kurumbas are also vaguely mentioned sometimes... Some Kurum- 
bas whom I have met with, profess, in answer to inquiries, to worship Siva, 
and occasionally women mark their forehead with the Saiva spot. Others, 
living near Barliar, worship Kuribatiraya (lord of many sheep), and the wife 
of Siva under the name of Musni. They worship also a rough round stone 
under the name of Hiriadéva, setting it up either in a cave or ina circle of 
stones like the so-called ‘ Kurumba Kovil’ of the Badagas, which the latter 
seem to have borrowed from the Kurumbas.. They do not consider the stone 
as a lingam, althongh they profess to be Saivites.. Each Badaga Grama, 
with its group of villages, keeps a Kurumba priest called Hani Kurumba.. The 
office is hereditary. In April and May, before sowing time, s goat or young 
male buffalo is supplied by the cultivators, and the Kani Kurumba is sum- 
moned to make the sacrifice. Surrounded by the villagers, the officiating 
priest cuts off the head of the animal, and sprinkles the blood in three direc- 
tions, east, west, and south, and also ona water-worn stone, which is con- 
sidered as a ‘‘ hutw (natural) lingam.’ No words are spoken, but after 
the sprinkling, the Kurumba clasps his hands behind his’ head, shouting Do, 
Do, Do, three times and bows the head to ‘ Mother Earth.’ The priest gets 
the head, and the Badagas the body, of the goat, which is taken home and 
eaten. In the Jakaneri Grama this ceremony is performed at the cromlech ; 
in Tenad, at a rude circle of stone surrounding a water-worn stone for a 
lingam. They call the place the ‘ Kurumba Kovil’ (Kurumba Church)... The 
Kurumbas near Rangaswami’s Peak told me that some Kurumbas buried 
their dead, but that they themselves burned theirs, and that the nearest rela- 
tives next day took some boiled rice in a cloth and a small round stone, and 
perhaps a bone from the funeral pile, and deposited them for the dead in the 
Sdvumane (death-house) belonging to the Motta. At Barliar they do the same. 
These Sdvumanes are small cromlechs of three upright stones and a covering 
slab ; they said they did not now make them, but that they used those made 
by their forefathers.. They knew of no god peculiar to the Kurumbas, nor 
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graphical Compendium .. of Coorg ; but the Guzetteer of Mysore 
and Coorg by Mr. Lewis Rice should also be consulted.'° 








hadthey any temple, but at a certain season they took offerings of plantains 
to the Pujari (a Tamil man) who attended on Maleswara (lord of the moun- 
tain), the god who lived on a hill known by that name.”-—I take the Eda to 


be the Idaiya Kurumba. 
Compare with these extracts Colonel Ouchterlony’s Geographical and 


Statistical Memoir . . of the Neilgherry Mountains, pp. 62, 63 in Dr. Shortt’s 
Hill Ranges, Part I, and Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Chapter on the Kurumbas in his 
Manual of the Nilagiri District, pp. 208-217. 

108 About the Kurumbas of Kurg consult Rev. G. Richter’s Ethnographical 
Compendium... of Coorg, pp. ll-15. “* The Kurumbas of Coorg are closely 
connected with those of the jungles of Sonth-Mysore and with the Kurumbas 
of the Nilgiries, .. but there is now no intercourse between them, nor have 
they any connexion with the shepberd caste of Mysore, the Hurubas who live 
in the open country in mixed villages and tend cattle, sheep and swine and 
also weave cumblies, whence they are called Halu-, Kurt, Handi» and Cambli 
Kurubas. The Kuranbas in Coorg are divided into two distinct sections, 
the Jénu and the Betta Kurumbas. The Jéenu Kurumbas are found in the north 
and south-east of Coorg scattered in the jungles. They have no fixed 
abode but wander about from place to place in search of honey, hence their 
name, Jévu meaning honey in Kanarese.. In appearance the Jéenu Kurumbas 
are not unlike the Betta Hurumbas ; but the men do not tie their hair in a 
knot, and from carelessness it often gets matted. . The women who dress like 
the Canarese Vokkaligas tie their rather curly hair into a knot at the back of 
the head. Those I saw had regular features and might have been tuken for 
Vokkatigas, Also in their wedding ceremonies they conform to those of the 
Vokkaligas, but worship Hari Aali at Kutta ike the Coorgs... The name 
Betta or Kadu Kurambas is derived from their abode, . A short flat nose, which 
in the women is turned up with deep indentation at the root, prominent lips, 
small dark deep-set eyes do not enhance the personal attractiveness of the 
Betta Kurumba, yet he is a harmless good-humoured fellow and industrious 
at his work as long as it pleases him. He loves wbove all things personal 
freedom und independence and is quite in is native element when roaming 
about on a hunting expedition as tracker of large game... In their religious 
practices they are devoted to demon worship and once within three vears they 
bring the usnal offering (Zantke) of money, fowl, cocoanut and plantains to 
Kidtadanma or Karinkali (Black Kali) at Aurechi near the south-east frontier 
of Coorg. The eutables are shared between the pujuri who is a Vokkaliga, 
und the devotec. At the Auttudamma Jatri (March-April) the Betta Huram- 
bas perform a dance accompanied by drum and gong; they also wear smal] 
round bells (gejje) below the knee and in a stooping posture with outstretched 
arms and clenched fists they vigorously move round. They do not venerate 
snakes, but kill them, nor do they apply Vibhuti or sacred ashes. The 
Betta Kurumbas are divided into two sections or gotras, the Mandpadi, literally 
families belonging to three hamlets, and the Telpadi or families belonging 
tu seven hamlets, and as among the higher castes of Hindus, members of 
the same gotra, do not intermarry... ‘Their principal Bhutas are Aja and 
Kuda... In case of sickness what remedies are known to the elders are 
applied and vows mude to the demon, Auttadamma, and fulfilled ou recovery. 
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According to their rank the first to be considered are 
the Anda Kurumbas who superintend the administration. 
Next follow the Kurumba Okkaligas or agricultural Kurum- 
bas whom we find mentioned in the Nilagiri Census Report. 
Though the number assigned to them is very insignificant, 
the circumstance of their being reported at all is highly 
interesting, for it supplies a link to connect them with a 
respectable and influential class of people in Mysore, the 
well-known Okkaligaru. Okkalu, pronounced Vokkalu, signi- 
fies in Kanarese ‘tenancy,’ okkalatana, husbandry, and 
okkaliga, a farmer or cultivator. Dr. Buchanan calls this 
caste, which is very numerous in Mysore, also Cunabis. 
These I shall eventually identify with the Kunbis, Kumbis 
(I<urmis) or Kudumbis, the agricultural class to which 
Sivaji, the great Maratha chieftain belonged who with his 
Kudumbis of Kudumba or Kurumba extraction effected such 
a change in the political aspect of India, some two hundred 
years ago. The sentence in the text of Buchanan leaves it 
doubtful, whether he referred to the Cunabis as an ethno- 
logical or professional distinction. Not all, perhaps not even 
the majority of the Okkaligas of Mysore are of Kurumba 
origin. With the exception of the abovementioned Ganga- 
dikaras and the Nonaba Okkaligas, the others appear to have 
been later settlers in Mysore. Their name implies only an 
occupation, but it is a remarkable fact that many Okkaligas, 
who do not cultivate the soil are engaged in similar pursuits 
such as the Kurumbas embrace. Both tribes for instance 
have a predilection for a military life, and, what is more sug- 
gestive still, both communities are under the same Gurus, or 
spiritual superiors, the chief of whom resides at Kangundi in 





Their dead are buried, the corpse being placed sideways with the head to 
the west. A widow may be remarried to a relative of the deceased husband, 
but not to astranger.. Of the Mysore and Nilgiri Kurumbas it is said that 
they eat the flesh of the cow, but those in Coorg abhor it.’’ 

The Rev. G. Richter is, according to my opinion (seep. 217), mistaken 
in his tribal distinction between the Kurumbas and the Kurubas. 
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Bara-mahal. The Pajari of the Betta Kurumbas in Kurg 
is also an Okkaliga. The last Census Report fixes their 
number at 711,622 souls. The Mysore Okkaligas have some 
peculiar customs, not the least extraordinary among them 
being that which prevails among the women of the Morasa 
Okkaligas, who cut off the ring and little fingers of their right 
hand, before they celebrate the marnage of their eldest 
daughter.) 

The shepherds are known as Kurwnba Idaiyas, Kurumba 
Gollas, occasionally also as Aur: Kurumbas and even as 
Hande Kurumbas. Others keep pigs, this do the widely- 
spread Handi-Kurumbas, who must not be confounded with 
the Hande Kurumbas; the Pa/ or Hal Kurumbas sell milk; the 
Kambalti Kurumbas weave and sell woollen blankets, which 
they themselves wear in a peculiar fashion ; and the Cunndibu 
Kurumbas prepare and sell hme. The Awrwnba Védas or 
hunting Kurumbas are well known in the Tamil country,!!” 
while the Ane Kurwnbas seem to have obtained their name 
from their cleverness in way-laying and hunting elephants. 
The Halla-Kurumbas lived not so long ago an easy life as 
thieves and robbers. Most likely they formed part of the 
warrior class and took to marauding in times of peace for 
want of other occupation, and in order to support them- 





109 See Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, pp. 180, 181: ‘* The Ruddi are 
one of the tribes of Sddra caste, which being much employed in agriculture 
are called [Foculigaru in the language of Karnata, and Cunadi in that of the 
Decany Mussulmans... They are divided into two sects by a difference of 
religion; one party worshipping Vishnu, and the other Siva ; but this does 
not prevent intermarriages. ‘Those who worship Siva are followers of a kind 
of Jaungamas ; but do not wear the Linga. The people with whom I con- 
versed seemed to consider them as the same with tho Jangamas of the 
Pancham Banijigas, but this caste informed me, that they were distinct, and 
that the Gurus of the Rudd: were the same with those of the Curubarwu, 
whose chief resides at Cangundy in the Bara-mahal.’’ Compare Mr. L. 
Rice's Mysore and Coorg, vol. I, pp. 337, 338, 340, vol. III, pp 208, 209, also 
the Ethnological Compendium of the Rev. G. Richter, p. 13, and pp. 260-264. 

110 See Mackenzie Collection, No. 11, C.M. 765, Sect., new copy, vol. III, 
p. 298, where the Anda, Idaiya, Kambali, Cunndmbu and F éda-Kurumbas are 
mentioned, and also No. 14, C.M. 768, Section VII. 
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selves. ‘The circumstances, however, are now changed, and 
the Kallas in Pudukota are no longer the dread of their 
neighbours. 

Among the Kurumbas of the Mandayam Talik are found 
the following nine divisions : the Pa/, Hande, Mullu, Kambali, 
Sada, Javaidu, Somavara, Bestvdra and Adityavara Kurumbas. 
These last three designations appear like nick-names, for 
they are peculiarly enough names of days of the week. 

Besides these there are mentioned the Kurumbas, whose 
name Buchanan connects with kolli, fire, but whom others 
eall Kali-Kurubas or Kalle-Kurubas. after the Goddess Kali. 
The Nelli Kurumbas (?); the Asi Kurumbas (? from asal, 
pure); the Koti Kurumbas (? perhaps from kdéti, monkey) ; 
the Samanta Kurumbas (? connected with the Sanskrit word 
samanta in the meaning of chief) ; the Mirhindina Kurumbas 
(? of three groups), whose name reminds one of the Mund- 
padi and Yelpadi sections of the Betta Kurumbas in Kurg, 
who belong to three or to seven hamlets, according to Rev. 
G. Richter’s Compendium, p. 18. it is very doubtful whether 
the Pania Kurumbas, who inhabit the Nilagiri mountains 
and whom Rev. F. Metz counts among the Kurumbas, 
should be regarded as Kurumbas. The other Kurumbas do 
not treat them at all like relations; nordo they, and this is 
a point of importance, inspire the other native tribes with 
that superstitious fear, which renders the Mudiu and Ndayaka 
Kurumbas so terrible. They also do not resemble the other 
Kurumbas in their outward appearance. Their abject 
state of servitude (hence their name pania, from pani, work) 
would not absolutely militate against their being Kurumbas, 
though these people have generally contrived to maintain a 
certain amount of freedom, for the Curumbalun or Catalun 
of the Kurumbaranadu in Malabar were, according to Dr. 
Buchanan’s description, held in slavery.1 

The Kurumbas are said to belong to the Havyaka Gotra, 





111 See note 105 on pp. 225, 226, 
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and to the Rénuka or Révana Sitra. According to legendary 
report the Kurumbas form the offspring of the family of 
Unne, this being a tadbhavam of Urnd, sheep-wool. Their 
connection with the sheep is traced to a curse of the 
celestial buffoon Bhrig?, who, being dissatisfied with the Pra- 
mathas, the attendants of Siva, is said to have cursed and 
turned them into sheep ; saying: 


Pramathé Bhrngisdépéna kavayo’ pyavay@ bhavan. 

This curse was eventually removed by Rénukaradhya or 
Révanasiddha, an incarnation of a servant of Siva, and the 
high-priest of the Lingayats. 

Some of the Kurumba hill-tribes have been reduced by 
the hard life they lead to a dwarfish and monkey-like ap- 
pearance, but that this exterior is to a great degree dus to 
these unfavorable circumstances and that it improves under 
better conditions is exemplified by the following statement 
of Dr. Shortt: ‘“ Whilst the appearance of this tribe is so 
“ uncouth and forbidding in their own forest glens, they are 
‘open to wonderful improvement by regular work, exercise, 
“ond food; of this ample evidence is to be seen at the Gov- 
‘ernment Chinchona Plantations at Neddiwuttum, where a 
“sang of Kurumbas, comprising some twenty individuals, 
“are employed as laborers, receiving their wages in grain 
“ for the most part. They appear to give satisfaction to their 
“employers, and in their general appearance they cannot 
“be recognized from other natives, except perhaps by that 
‘peculiar physiognomy characteristic to the tribe and their 
“somewhat slight conformation and dwarfed stature. They 
“have not the pot-belly, do not gape, nor is the dribbling 
‘“‘ saliva or blood-shot eyes, common to their brethren of the 
“jungles to be found among them.” !! 


112 Read Dr. Shortt’s The Hill Ranges of Southern India, Part 1, pp. 52, 53. 
Compare also Mr. W, F. Sinclair’s ‘ Remark’ in the Indian Antiquary (1877), 
vel. VI, p. 230: ‘In the Kaladgi district the Shepherd caste are called 
Kurubhars.,.. What is the meaning and derivation of Kurubhar, and is it 
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ON THEIR RELIGION, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


According to the most trustworthy native authorities, the 
Kurumbas had originally no special god, nor idols, nor any 
peculiar religious belief of their own. This state of things 
was eventually changed with the rise of proselytizing reli- 
gions, such as Buddhism, Jainism, and with the desire of the 
majority to conform to Hindu or Brahmanic customs. 


Their earliest objects of religious worship, however, appear 
to have been rough rounded stones, which somehow inspired 
them with a belief as representing the great superhuman 
powers. ‘The weird aspect of the imposing immovable stone- 
hills, which braved the strongest storms amidst torrents of 
rain and flashes of lightning impressed most probably these 
children of nature to such an extent, that mountains, rocks 
and even smaller pieces of stones appeared to them tke most 
appropriate representation of the deity. It may he perhaps 
added, that such kind of material is most easily set up and 
does not require any art to adjust it. This stone-worship 
has survived among the Kurumbas to the present day. A 
stone to which worship is paid stands often in caves or in 
the middle of circles, hkewise formed of stone, but it 
must not be regarded as a Linga. The stone circle with 
its centre-piece is known among natives as a Kurumba Kévil 
or temple of the Kurumbas. This stone is in the Nilagiri 
district remembered as the Hiriadéva or Great God. The 
Kurumbas of the Nilagiris offer presents of plantains to the 
Pajari of the Malésvara idol on a high cliff which overlooks 
the Bhavani valley, while those of Malabar worship simi- 
larly their hill god Malayadéva.!3 Occasionally we meet with 
a stone-hlock under a tree, which is revered as Gurunatha. 


the same word as Aurambd, the name of Nilgiri hill-tribe P The latter, I 
believe, is a race of dwarfs; the shepherds here are a fine breed of men; 
yet the difference can hardly be greater than that which exists among the 
Bhills.” 

13 See pp. 225 n. 105, 229 n. 116, Breeks’ Tribes, pp. 52 and 55, and 
Dr. Buchanan’s 7’avels, vol. Il, p. 109. 
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The meaning of the name of this village god has hitherto 
defied identification, but is, I believe, now pretty clear. I 
think that Guru stands for Kuru, the original form of 
Kuruva or Kurumba, and that Gurunatha in Telugu Guru- 
nathudu is iu reality identical with the god of the Kurus or 
Kurumbas. 

As the bulk of the Kurumbas are shepherds or Kuri- 
kurumbas and as their property is represented by the flocks 
of sheep they possess, their god is often called the Lord or 
King of the Sheep Hill or Kuyi-betta-rdya.™ 

Like other nations the Kurumbas also have repeatedly 
changed their religion, and very many different beliefs are 
prevalent among them. At an early age a considerable 
fraction of the Kurumbas adopted the Jaina faith and became 
eventually bigoted adherents of this sect. It seems in fact 
that their fanatical efforts to spread and to ensure the 
general adoption of this religion have been among the chief 
causes of the collapse of their power in the central districts 
of the Madras Presidency, ¢.c., in the country round 
Kaficipuram. The campaign of Adonda Cola was specially 
undertaken to crush the threatening supremacy of Jainism, 
and the religious element played in it as important a part 
as the political..5 The ascendancy of Saivism was the most 
important result of the war, but Jainism is by no means 
extinct among the Kurumbas. The Lingayats claim also 
a considerable number of adherents, and Liénukaradhya or 
Révana Siddhésvara is their high priest in certain parts of 
Mysore." Rénukaradhya is said to have chosen in Srigaila 
the Kurumba leader Padmarasa (from Padma and Arasu, 





4 About Gurundtha see p. 200, and consult pp. 225 n. 105, 226 n. 106 
and 229 n. 107, where the Rev. F. Metz’s Kuribattaraya, Mr. Brooke’ 
fturibatirdya, and Dr. F. Buchanan’s “temple of Bira which is situated on 
Curi-betia, or the Sheep Hill’’ are mentioned. 

115 See a petition of the Jains of Kumbakénam, Cittar, Vrddhacalam and 
other places who complained about their losing their temples through Kulot- 
* tunga Cola and Adonda Cola. 


Me Révanasiddha or Régukaradhya is said to have resided on the Kailaisa 
mountain. 
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king) or Padmanna as his disciple and alienated him from 
Jainism. Siva is revered under various forms, most frequently 
as Bhairava, but also as Virabhadra, and the temple of the 
god ‘Bira on Curibetta’ is most probably his shrine.” 
Ejuruppa I take to be Irulappan, the god of darkness; 
Barama Deva is perhaps Brahma if not Paraméévara ;"8 Dur- 
gawa, Yacani (Yaksani or more correctly Yaksini), Mayava 
(Mayava) and Musni (?) are mentioned as the deities revered 
by the Kurumbas; and Durga, Mayava and Musni are wor- 
shipped as the wives of Siva. In Kurg the monster Kuttadam- 
ma or Karinkali (black Kali) is revered by the Kurumbas.9 


It seems that Sakti, as well as Bhita or demon-worship 
exists in some Kurumba communities, though the authorities 
do not agree with respect to the Bhitacult.!”° 


Rama is not adored by the Kurumbas, and Dharmaraja, 
the favorite deity of the Pallis and other Dravidian races, 
shares the same fate, which fact must be regarded as very 
significant.!*! 


The Mackenzie Collection contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Virabhadra is worshipped by the 
Idaiya Kurumbas who belong to the Yadava race.” Vira- 
bhadra is generally regarded as an Avatara of Siva, who, 
according to the Visnupurana, proceeded from the mouth 
of Siva to spoil the sacrifice of Daksa, and who is described 
as “a divine being with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 





117 See p. 225 n. 105, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, pp. 275, 312, 
389 ; vol. II, pp. 435, 436. 
us See a 224, 295 n. 105, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, p. 381 ; 
vol. II, p. 436. 
119 as pp. 225 n. 105, 280 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. 
II, p. 436, and Rev. G. Richter’s Ethnographtcal Compendium, p. 18. 
" i20 See pp. 225 n. 105, 230 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, 
p. 271; vol. II, p. 381, and Rev. G. Richter’s Ethnogr. Compend., p. 18. 
121 See p. 222 n. 1085, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, p. 276. 
122 See Mackenzie Collection, No. 9, C.M. 768, XII, in tho new copy, 
vol. IV, pp. 76, ff., and Rev. W. Taylor's Catalogue Ratsonne, vol. III, pp. 
368, 369. 
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a thousand feet ; wielding a thousand clubs, a thousand shafts, 
holding the shell, the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing 
bow and battle-axe.” 1 It is now, I believe, impossible to 
decide whether the Virabhadra of the Kurumbas represents 
a national, or isa Hindu divinity. According to our MS. 
the Kurumbas have no national worship, but revere only one 
deity whom they call Vira, Viralu, or Virabhadra. His feast 
is celebrated once a year, on new moon day of the Tamil 
month Tui, or about January. The idol is kept shut up ina 
box in a special room during the whole remaining time of the 
year. On the anniversary of the festival the box is reverently 
opened and the idol, which is made of brass, is taken out of it. 
The image is about a span long, and is placed in an upright 
position on a cloth spread over the floor, after it has been 
thoroughly cleaned with tamarind juice and well washed. 
The figure of the idol is then dressed in clothes, and 
flowers are placed on its head. Incense is burnt in front of 
it. Some raw rice is then cooked with milk and water in 
a new earthen pot, and presented to the idol on a plantain 
leaf. Plantains, betel-leaf and nuts, are besides offered, and 
cocoanuts are broken in its honor. After the ceremony 
is over, the idol is carried back to its usual place, and the 
people sit down to their meals. The feast lasts three con- 
secutive days, but eight days before its commencement the 
worshippers take an oil bath, abstain from all sensual enjoy- 
ments, prepare their food in clean unprofaned vessels, do 
not eat flesh but bathe daily. He who has observed all the 
prescriptious most conscientiously, is placed in front of the 
idol, and the cocoanuts are broken on his head. The man 
who breaks the cocoanut, keeps it. If the man’s head 
begins to bleed by the breaking of the cocoanuts, he is 
suspected of having committed some offence, and thus to 
have incurred pollution. He must bathe again, and the trial 
with the cocoanuts is repeated a second time. It his head 


23 See H. H. Wilson’s Mishnu Purana, yol. 1, pp. 128-132. 
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should begin to bleed again, he is finally rejected as impure. 
Whoever passes the test, becomes the Pijdri for the time 
being. After this ceremony the Kurumbas dance together, 
beat drums and blow trumpets. 


At the great festivals in Pudukota the Kurumbas per- 
form a similar ceremony in the presence of the Maharaja, 
when the image of Viralaksm? is carried in procession and 
worshipped. 


Some Kurumbas believe in a life after death, while others 
deny a future existence. They differ also in their way of 
disposing of their dead ; some burn, others bury the corpses. 
The good, according to some, become after their death, 
benevolent spirits, while the bad assume the shape of evil 
spirits; and those who die unmarried become Virikas. But 
it seems that even the spirits of the good require some 
stimulant to keep them quiet, and unless they are appeased 
by liquor, in their anger they inflict various diseases. Some 
burn the good but bury the bad, as the spirits of the latter 


thus confined in the ground cannot escape and make mis- 
chief. 


The Kurumbas have the peculiar habit, already noticed 
when speaking of the Kaurs,!” of shaving their heads entirely 
when they have to attend a funeral! of any of their community. 
This custom of the Kurumbas was once the cause of a great 
calamity.’ The Kurumbas had made themselves extremely 
unpopular by their intolerance. During the reign of the 
Rajas of Vijayanagara the Kurumba Idaiyas were powerful 
in several other places, especially in Nerumpiar, Salapakkam 
and other similar strongholds. The Kurumbas, either actuated 
by religious zeal or wishing to annoy their dependents, tried 





124 See pp. 222 n. 105, 223 n. 105, 225 n. 105, 226 n. 105, and Dr, 
Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, pp. 275, 380, 381; vol. II, pp. 155. 

125 See p. 210. 

126 See Mackenzie Collection, No. II; C.M. 765, VIL; compare Rev. W.. 
Taylor’s Catalogue, vol. IIT, pp. 399-400. 
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bowing their heads respectfully to them. But these two 
classes refusing to do it, the Kurumbas in revenge ill-treated 
and oppressed them in all sorts of ways. They constructed 
for this purpose very low entrances at the various places 
and they thought that they would thus compel these men to 
lower their heads when going through these entrances, and 
extract from them in this manner a certain amount of invo- 
luntary homage. But the Mudalis and Vellalas of Nerumpur 
were quite equal to the occasion, and instead of bowing their 
heads, they scrambled through with their legs foremost, so 
that they added injury to insult ; and the Kurumbas became 
treatment no longer and determined to get rid of their 
oppressors. For this purpose they had recourse to a leading 
barber, whom they induced by liberal promises of gifts of 
land to devise a scheme to help them, and this man persuaded 
his fellow-barbers to kill the Kurumbas when an opportunity 
occurred. He founded his plot on the above-mentioned 
custom, according to which all the Kurumbas who attend a 
funeral shave their heads. About this time a prominent 
personage among the Kurumbas died, and the Mudalis 
the head barber to issue orders to his caste-people to kill the 
Kurumbas while they were being shaved. As the shaving 
was performed pretty simultaneously, each barber cut the 
throat of his Kurumba customer, and all the Kurumbas of 
Nerumpir were thus massacred. As soon as the tidings of 
the murder of their husbands reached the Kurumba women, 
they determined not to survive them, and burnt themselves 
with the corpses of their consorts. The dying widows uttered 
the curse that Nerumpir should never again produce enough 
grain to buy salt, even if three crops of grain were reaped 
every year. The fortification and irrigation works of the 
Kurumbas have fallen into ruins sinee then, and only the 
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earth-mounds and old brick wells near Sadras betray the 
existence of an ancient town. 

Their marriage customs differ also considerably. Origi- 
nally they did not perform any ceremonies at their marriages, 
but later on, the majority adopted Jaina or Hindu rites. A 
manuscript in the Mackenzie Collection contains the following 
description which, however, resembles the common Hindu 
marriage customs.’ The bride and the bridegroom are 
anointed with oil, and dress themselves after their bath in new 
clothes. The bride sits in the pandal on the left and the 
bridegroom on the right. Both are adorned with flowers and 
have golden tinsel (bAdsikam) on their foreheads. A shoot of 
the Pippal or Holy Figtree (Aracu, 27) is fixed between the 
two inner posts of the pandal, in which the ceremonies are per- 
formed and the people walk round those posts. The marrage 
is attended by the headman and all relatives. The former 
when approaching the betrothed couple breaks a cocoanut, 
and places the Tali which is fastened to a golden string, 
in the upper cup. This is handed round to ten or more 
relatives, who shout mavgali, mangali. Eventually the bride- 
groom, who receives the Tali, at last fastens it round the 
neck of the bride, uttering the name of Gévinda. ‘The nearest 
relatives now with crossed hands pour saffron-colored raw 
rice on the heads of the young pair: this ceremony 1s called 
Césai (Geemaz), in Telugu Sésa (@<)."8 After this the 
couple prostrate themselves at the feet of their elders and sit 
down in their midst. Betel leaves and nuts are then handed 
round, and the eating and drinking commences. After the 
distribution of garlands, the Havkana is tied on the right wrists 
of the happy pair. The Cégai ceremony is repeated during the 
two following days, while the bride and bridegroom occupy 
their former seats; after that the guests are liberally enter- 
tained. On the fourth and fifth days pepperwater (milaku- 
tanni) and rice are served out. On the latter day the bride 


127 See Mackenzie Collection, new copy, vol. IV, p. 78. 
128 From the Sanskrit Sirsa, head. 
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is taken to her mother’s house, where cakes are distributed 
and a sumptuous meal is provided for all relatives and friends. 
Two men are then despatched from the house of the bride- 
groom to that of the bride, where they are welcomed as the 
escort of the young pair to the bridegroom’s house, and re- 
ceive on starting with them a bundle containing eleven 
rice-cakes and a lot of jaggery. 

Many peculiar customs prevail among the Kurumba 
women, some of which they share with other castes. They 
generally take assafcetida after childbirth and bathe on the 
fifth day.!2° Adultery is generally leniently punished and 
condoned with a fine. This is as a rule spent on an enter- 
tainment, after which the woman is readmitted into society. 

The Tali is not removed from the neck of a widow, unless 
she desires to remarry. In thus case the marriage-tie is 
returned to the family of her former husband, and she wears 
that given by her new husband. A widow may remarry as 
often as she likes. 


ON OUR HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE KURUMBAS. 


We are very insufficiently informed about the early his- 
tory of the Kurumbas. Before they settled down to any- 
thing like domestic life, they roamed as Védas in the virgin 
forests hunting the deer for its flesh and the wild animals for 
their own safety. In some places the traces of an ancient 
Kurumba occupation are not yet effaced. The Rev. F. Metz 
writes respecting their settlement on the Nilagiri mountains 
as follows: ‘‘ There are strong grounds for supposing that 
“the Kurumbas once occupied and cultivated the plateau of 
‘‘the hills, and were driven thence by the Todas into the 
‘unhealthy localities which they now inhabit, on the pretext 
‘‘of their being a race of sorcerers whose presence was a bane 
“to the happiness of the other hill-tribes. Several spots near 








#29 See Mackenzie Manuscripts, No, 14, C.M. 758. The Tamil for: 
assafcetida is QudhwWeMuLo Perunkdyan. 
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“the Badaga villages bear the name of ‘ Motta’ to this day, 
“and traces of houses are still visible; and in one place a 
“‘ stone enclosure for buffaloes is to be seen, which, as I gather 
‘‘from an old piece of Badaga poetry formerly belonged to a 
“rich Kurumba, who was murdered by the Todas, at the insti- 
“gation of the Badagas ... The Todas and Badagas say 
‘that the Kurumbas are the enemies of their peace, and that 
“they cannot live without killing them. Some years ago 
‘**T discovered the site of a former Kurumba town, of the 
“existence of which I was well aware, but which I had never 
‘been able to trace out. It is in the heart of a dense forest, 
“totally untrequented by the natives and probably never 
“‘ penetrated by any European.” 8° 


The Mackenzie Collection contains about the Kurumbas 
of the Tamil districts some interesting information. From 
one manuscript (No. 14 C.M., 768) I extract the following 
account : 

“The country of Tondamandalam was after the deluge 
totally covered with forest and was infested with wild beasts. 
A people of wild hunters, known as Védas, roamed about in 
the woods. They lived in huts which they had erected after 
clearing the country. Their place of settlement is still 
ealled Vedar Padlayam. No kings ruled over them, and they 
did just what they pleased. Besides their huts, they had no 
places in which they could protect themselves. They were 
guided neither by social nor religious rules, nor had they any 
books. In fact they were merely a lot of naked savages, 
who did not observe any ceremonies even at their marriages. 
They killed the wild beasts of the forests and lived on their 
flesh. 

“The Kurumbas of the Karnata country had meanwhile 
risen to prominence, and, after their numbers had increased, 
began to tyrannize over the other inhabitants. The Kurumbas 
had very barbarous and cruel habits, and deserved to be 


130 See Rov. F. Meta’ Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, pp. 122, 123. 
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called Kurumbas. (This is an allusion to the meaning of 
6 guy, Kurumpu, or G6 Moy sSor.w, Kurumputtanam, savage- 
ness, stubbornness, insolence, wickedness. It is, however, 
derived from the national name of the Kurumbas, and not 
vice vers.) In course of time they extended their dominion 
to the very border of Tondamandalam, and a few Kurumbas 
settled in Salapakkam near Uttaramalli, where their descen- 
dants are still known as Kurumbas. Before they had any 
king, they roved about unrestrained like wild hunters in the 
forests, till, when dissensions and quarrels had arisen among 
them, Kamanda Prabhu restored peace and quiet. He con- 
vinced them that it would be to their advantage to elect a 
king and they followed his advice. As he was a wise and 
popular man, he himself was chosen king, and henceforward 
he was known as Kamanda Kurumba Prabhu, the ruler of 
the Dravida country and Raja of Pulal. The kingdom was 
called Kurumbabhimi, the land of the Kurumbas, and this 
name was entered in all the official documents. He built a 
fort at the town of Pulal, its walls were constructed of bell- 
metal, and its strength and grandeur defied description. 
His rule extended over a vast territory, and as several of his 
subjects betrayed occasionally an inclination to rebel against 
him, he subdivided his realm into 24 districts, in each of 
which he erected a stronghold and appointed a governor. 
The fort of Pulal was his own capital. The following are 
the names of some of these fortified places: Pulalkottai, 
Amirkottai, Kalattarkdttai, Puliytrkéttai, Cempurkéttai, 
Urrukattukottai, Venkunakdttai, Ikkattukottai and Patuvir- 
kottai.'3 





1 The late F. W. Ellis gives in his classical article on the Mirasi ques- 
tions all the 24 names, besides the above named are further mentioned: 
Manavarkottai, Cenkattukottai, Paiyarkottai, Eyirkottai, Tamarkottai, 
Palkunyakéttai, Tlankattukottai, Kaliyarkottai, Cirukaraikottai, Katikai- 
kottai, Cantirikaikottai, Kuurapattirakottai, Venkatakottai and Velarkettai. 
—Mr. Ellis obtained the list from the Jianaprakaga Matam. Compare the 
Papers on Mirdst Right, Madras, 1862, pp. 235-241. 

See also Abbé Dubois’ Deseription of the People of India, second edition, 
p. 342, and Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Wavval of Madura, Part I, pp. 64, 65. 
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“While Kamanda Prabhu ruled, the various tribes in 
the country submitted to his rule, and the people could 
quietly follow their various avocations. Some engaged in 
trade, others in husbandry, and so on, according to their 
special inclinations, though the majority devoted themselves 
to sheep-tending, woollen blanket-weaving and lime-selling. 
They even ventured at that time to engage in shipping 
trade, and some Cetti merchants from Kavéripattanam settled 
in the Kurumba country. Stimulated by them the Kurum- 
bas soon developed a taste and an aptitude for commerce, 
and in order to facilitate mercantile transactions, they built 
in course of time strongholds at Pattipulam, Salakuppam, 
Sailapakkam, Meyyir, Kadalir, Alamparai, Marakkanam, 
&e. The Kurumbas and Cettis of Kavéripattanam occupied 
these fortified ports, and as they were successful in their 
speculations, amassed great wealth and became influential. 

“As already intimated the Kurumbas had no special 
religion of their own, and a Jaina priest who visited their 
country, was able to convert the greater portion of the people 
to Jainism. The Jaina basti which the king of Pulal erected 
in honour of that priest, remains up to this day a monument 
of this conversion. Besides this building, a few other bastis 
are still existing, though in a very dilapidated condition. 
Jaina sculptures are now occasionally found in the rice-fields ; 
they are, however, either destroyed or reburied in the 
ground by Brahmans and other religious enemies of the 
Jains. Many Kurumbas resemble in their present manners 
and customs the Jains of former times, and they do so 
especially in their marriage ceremonies. 

‘‘ While the Kurumbas ruled over the land, their more 
civilized neighbours often attacked them, but were generally 
defeated. The Cola and Pandya kings made thus repeated 
inroads into the Kurumba territory ; but their attempts to 
subdue their fierce foes were in vain, as they did not mind to 
sacrifice their lives on the battle-field. Some of these royal 
aggressors were at times captured and chained in fetters to 
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the fort-gate of Pulal. These continual successes, however, 
turned the head of the Kurumbas and made them over- 
bearing, so that they began to annoy and ill-treat those of 
their subjects who belonged to rival tribes, or had embraced 
other religious beliefs. They endeavoured in fact to force 
the Jain religion on all, and created great dissatisfaction 
by their religious intolerance. Yet no one rose who could 
oppose them effectually. 

“ At last Adonda Cola, a brave, wise and popular prince, 
marched against the Kurumbas and invested their capital 
Pulal with a large army. He began this campaign as he 
could no longer endure the tyranny and mal-administration 
of the Kurumba king and resolved to defeat him at any 
risk, in order to alleviate the sufferings of the people. The 
Kurumba king on his side was not wanting in bravery, and 
went to face the enemy. Both sides fought valiantly, at 
last three-fourths of the army of Adonda Céla were put to 
the sword, and unable to resist longer, he fled from the 
battle-field and took refuge with a few remaining followers 
in a place not far distant from the fort. ‘This locality is 
still known as Célanpédu. He then made up his mind to 
retreat on the next morning to his country Tanjore. But at 
night Siva appeared to him in a dream and said: “ After 
ascending to-morrow morning your elephant, on your way to 
the battle, you will find that his legs are entangled in a 
jasmine-creeper (Mullai), and when you try to cut it away 
with your sword, blood will ooze out of it, and on closer 
examination you will discover there a Linga.’’ Encouraged 
by his dream, he went to the battle-field, and, after ascending 
his elephant, saw that the legs of the animal were caught in 
a jasmine bush and that blood oozed out from the spot where 
he tried to cut it.8? This sign confirmed his resolution to 


182 Compare Tondala satakam, p. 4, 61.9: ‘‘ When Tondaman was driven 
from the battle-field, his elephant was prevented from moving by a jasmine- 
erceper. Afterwards he fought again and became victorious.’ A description 
of this fact is given in a work called Zirumullaivdyalpatikam. 
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attack his fierce enemies, and he secured a complete victory 
over them. Adonda Cola captured the Kurumba king and 
put him to death. Pulal, the chief town and fort of the 
Kurumbas, was taken, and its brass doors were placed in the 
inner portion (garbhagrha) of the temple of Tanjore. A 
pillar made of Arka (Calatropis gigantea) wood that had been 
removed from the Tanjore temple, was placed in the interior 
of a temple and erected at the spot where the Sivalinga had 
been found. This temple was called Tiru-mullai-vasal, after 
the jasmine-creeper which had covered the legs of the ele- 
phant. The part of the Linga where the sword of Adonda 
had touched it looked like a wound, and is therefore covered 
with camphor to conceal the sore. 

‘“‘ The remaining twenty-three forts were then taken, and 
their governors with their retinues were also killed. Adonda 


ry ee 


aeae be 


to settle in the newly-acquired territory, by granting them 
freehold land and conferring on them other favours. The 
Kondaikatti Vellalas. The first two were called after the 
district they came from, the Tuluva Vellalas emigrated from 
the Tuluva-Nadu in Kanara and the Céliya Vetjalas from 
the Cdlanidu. The MKondaikatti Vellilas were so called, 
from binding their hair in a tuft on the top of their head 
instead of leaving a small lock (Kudumi). With these 


PTT eT) 


« Adonda Céla ruled the land with justice and in peace, 
and was henceforth known as Adonda Cola Cakravarti or as 
Tondaman Cakravarti. The country which had hitherto 
eat called Kurumbabhimi was now named Tondaman- 
dalam.” 

In order to ascertain what was left of Pulal, I lately 
visited the place and its neighbourhood. It lies about 8 miles 
north-west of Madras, to the east of the big lake, known as 
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the Red-Hills Tank. The place where the old fort of Pulal 
stood is still remembered and pointed out by the people. 
However, the outlines of the outer and inner mud walls are 
now only visible, within the latter is a tank. These walls 
must have encircled once a fort of considerable extent, of 
which nothing however remains. Hyder Ali on his march 
to Madras encamped here. Pulal is also called Vana Pulai, 
and near it is situated a small hamlet Madhavaram. 

About a mile to the north-east lies the present village 
Pulal, in which I found three temples. A small Jaina basti 
dedicated to Aditirthankara, though in a decayed condition, is 
still used for worship, and has the reputation of being old. 
The Vaisnava temple of Karimanikyaperumal does not ap- 
pear to be ancient, while the erection of the Siva temple is 
ascribed to Adonda Cola. It is dedicated to Trimilandtha, 
but as a famous sannyasi Sundaramirtisvimi worshipped 
there, it is known as the shrine of Sundarésvara. It 1s evi- 
dently pretty old, and, though partly repaired some years 
ago, is in a dilapidated state. It has the appearance of a 
Cola temple, and 1s covered with inscriptions, those seen 
on the outside being in a bad condition. The temple 
possesses no Sthalapurana, nor any copper Sasanams. The 
name of the goddess is Svarndmbika. 

On the other side of the lake, about six miles towards 
south-west, lies the hamlet Tirumudllaivdéal or Tirvmudllai- 
vayal, which is named after the adventure which befell the 
prince Adonda in his combat against the Kurumbas. A 
temple is erected near the spot where the Linga was 
wounded by the sword of the Cola prince and dedicated to 
Siva as Mdcillamani, which is a Tamil translation of the 
Sanskrit Nirmalamani, meaning ‘ spotless jewel.’ On one of 
the stone columns of the mantapam in front of the Gdpuram 
is carved the figure of Adonda sitting on an elephant in the 
act of cutting with his sword the jasmine-creeper from the 
leg of the elephant. The similarity in the sound of mudlai, 
jasmine, and ma/a, stain, raises a suspicion against the 
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genuineness of this legend. The temple isin good preserva- 
tion. ‘Two so-called Arka-pillars (not one as the manuscript 
just quoted states) are covered with a beam, and form with 
the two side walls the support of the Ardhamantapam, which 
communicates on the western side by a door in the common 
wall with the Garbhagrha behind. Between, but behind the 
two Arka-pillars, is situated in the Garbhagrha the holy 
Linga, which on account of its wound is covered with sandal- 
wood-powder and other cooling ingredients. The local 
legend contends that Adonda brought the two brownish- 
looking Arka-pillars, together with a bell, and a bronze 
door from the fort of Pulal. This gateway, however, has 
since disappeared. Colanpédu lies close to Tirumullaivaéal. 

In order to assist Adonda in his fight against the 
Kurumbas, Siva sent his attendant Nandi, and in confirma- 
tion of this fact the Nandi at Tirumullaivasal faces the 
east, instead of being turned towards the idol, ¢.¢., towards 
the west. The consort of Macillamani is called Kodi idai 
Nayaki. The temple has a Sthalapurana, its first part, 
which was only lent to me, does not contain any allusion to 
Adonda. Ihave been told that there are no Tamra Sasa- 
nams to throw light on the erection of the temple. Not 
far from this temple towards the south stands an enormous 
image, constructed of brick and mortar representing 
Mannarsvami, accompanied by the seven Sages. 

A young Brahman D. Raghavayya accompanied me and 
obtained some valuable information as I was not permitted 
to enter the temple, and I do not know whether it contains 
any important inscriptions. It may be well worth while to 
examine carefully the temples at Pulal and Tirumullaivasal 
in order to ascertain whether they possess any account about 
Adonda Cakravarti, though I have been told that there is 
none. The battle between the Colas and the Kurumbas was 
fought somewhere between those two places. 

The origin of the word Tondamandalam is doubtful, and 
different explanations are given of it. The most widely- 
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spread legend connects the name with the prince Adonda 
Cola. As the destruction of the Kurumbas is attributed to 
this popular hero, an account of his origin will not be out 
of place here. The following story is found in several MSS. 
of the Mackenzie Collection : 1% 


“In Célamandalam ruled 44 descendants of the ancient 
Cola Rajas. The last was Kulottunga Cola, who had by his 
queen two children, a daughter and a son. Kulottunga Cola 
killed the son of the poet Kamban, and Kamban killed in 
revenge the son of the king. At the royal entertainments of 
the court there was dancing for some time a beautiful girl 
Nakinagaratna with whom the king fell in love. But as 
Kuldttunga felt that he would lose the esteem of the people if 
he allowed his passion to transgress public decency, he kept 
his affection a great secret and used a servant girl Umdpati 
to arrange meetings between Nakinagaratna and himself. 
In course of time a boy was born, whom Umapati dressed 
in a silk gown and put in a golden basket with Adonda 
flowers round him. She then placed the basket on the bank 
of the Kavéri, near the spot where the king generally bathed. 
All this was done by the order of the king. When the king 
came afterwards with his Brahmans and courtiers to the 
river they heard a child cry, and, on approaching nearer, 
they saw it and said to the king: ‘O king, as you forgave 
Kamban who killed your son, God presents to you this 
wonderful child on the bank of tho Kavari. The child 
resembles you, and is worthy to become the ruler of the 


133 In the Tondamandalam Colamandalum-Pantiyamantalam, old No. 241, 
C.M. 66. This work is said to have been compiled by Védandyakan, a 
Christian poet of Tanjore. See Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonné, vol. III, pp. 
41, 42. This work is copied in No. 7, C.M., 761, Section III (Taylor, vol. 
III, p. 370). A somewhat similar account is contained in No. 14, ©.M. 
768, Section II; in the new copy in the vol. II, pp. 65-67, and in Taylor, 
vol. III, pp. 426, 427; and also in No. 15, C.M. 769, I., new copy, vol. I, 
p. 125. 

I need not specially point out the inaccuracies contained in this report, for 
they are too evident, as, e.g., the foundation of Kaiici by Kulottunga Cola. 
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country. As he is adorned with Adonda flowers, we take 
this as a lucky omen and call him ‘ Adonda Cola.’’ Cir- 
cumstances favouring so far the designs of the king, he gave 
the child to his wife with the words: ‘God has presented 
this child to you near the Kavéri.’ The queen accepted it 
and brought it up with much affection. The truth about 
the birth of the child was not only known to the king and 
the dancing girl, but also to some extent to his chief minister. 
Meanwhile the child grew up, and displayed much cleverness, 
knowledge and courage. When the king consulted his 
minister about the marriage and succession of his son, the 
minister pretended to agree with the plans of the king, but 
communicated secretly to the relatives of the king the 
circumstances accompanying the birth of Adonda and the 
intentions of the king concerning the future of his son. 
The consequence was that the royal princes refused to marry 
one of their daughters to a bastard, and to allow his succes- 
sion to the throne as it would throw dishonor on them. 
The minister communicated to Kulottunga the unfavourable 
disposition of the princes. The king, however, did not give 
up his plans, but pondered how he might execute them in 
spite of their objections. At last he fixed on Tondamanda- 
lam as a suitable province to give to Adonda, though it was 
still a wilderness. He explored it, cleared the forest, laid 
the foundation of the capital Kafici, erected there a temple 
and dug a channel for the river Palar. As Kulottunga 
observed how thinly the land was inhabited, he despatched 
his minister with money to other countries to induce people 
to immigrate into the newly-acquired district. The minister 
accordingly returned with many boys and girls of various 
castes, and the king ordered them to be married. This done 
he placed Adonda on the throne at Kafici. Kulottunga 
then asked the minister to propose a suitable name for the 
country. In spite of the high position which Adonda had 
meanwhile secured, the minister still despised him on 
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account of his illegitimate birth. He suggested therefore 
that the new territory should be called Tondamandalam (the 
district of slaves) and the king without any suspicion named 
it so.'84 Since that time this country has been called Tonda- 
mandalam, and Tondamandalam was thus founded by Kulot- 
tunga Cdla. The name of Kurumbabhimi was then changed 
into Tondamandalam and Adonda Cola was installed as 
Tondamandala Cakravarti. 

“The legitimate daughter of Kulottuiga Cola had mar- 
ried Varagunapandya, ! the only son of Balacandrapandya. 
After Kulottunga Céla’s death, which took place in the 69th 
year of his life, Varagunapandya took Colamandalam and 
'Tondamandalam, which had belonged to his father-in-law. 
Afterwards Ubhayakulakilipandya, the son of Varagunapandya 
and of the daughter of Kuldttunga Cola, ascended the throne 
of Célamandalam, and his descendants reigned over it for 
three centuries. 

“The progeny of Adonda Cola submitted to their fate 
and received some land for their maintenance. 


‘“‘ Minakétanapandya was the last and eleventh descendant 
of Ubhayakulakilipandya. So long as these kings ruled, no 
enemies were feared. These kings ruled for 2707 years.” 


134 MS. No, 14, C.M. 768, Section II, here inserts a short account of the 
war of Adonda Odla with the Kurumbazs, his first defeat and final victory. 
‘This MS. also calls always Tondamandalam Tondarmandalam. 

185 This last remark as well as the other abont the Kurumbas is only found 
in No. 14, C.M. 768, Section II, which ends with this passage. 

136 Compare the Appendix by Rev. T. Foulkes to .4 Manual of the Salem 
District, vol. II, pp. 370, (sl. 18), 373, (sl. 18), 378, 379. 

The father of Varaguna is generally given as Sundaréévarapadasékhara 
and his son as Raja Raja, thongh the chronicles differ in their chronology ; 
see H. H. Wilson’s List of the Pandyan kings in his Historical Sketch in the 
Madras Journal, vol. VI, (1837), pp. 211, 213; Rev. W. Taylor’s Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts, vol. I, pp. 85-90. About Kamban’s life refer to 
¥. W. Ellis’ replics to Mirasi questions in Papers on Mirdsi Right, p. 292, 
where 8.8. 808 (A.D. 886) is given as the date of his presenting the Tamil 
translation of the Kamayana to his patron Rajéndra Cola. Others prefer 
S.S. 807, A.D. 885. 
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The Tiruvérkattu Purdna says about the origin of the term 
Tondamandalam: “The country was called Dandakanédu 
as it was ruled by Dandaka. Then it was named Tundira- 
nidu in consequence of the reign of Tundira. Afterwards 
it was called Tondanadu, as Tondaman, a descendant of the 
solar race who wore a garland of Adonda flowers, governed 
the kingdom.” 

The late Mr. EF’. W. Ellis quotes a stanza from the Tirukka- 
lukkunra-Purdna in which a similar statement is made, the 
difference between the two Puranas being, that the latter 
mentions Tondira as the founder of Tondiranadu before 
Dandaka, the assumed establisher of Dandakanadu.!8 


The boundaries of Tondamandalam are said to be the 
two Pennai or Pinakini rivers in the north and south, and 
the sea and the Western Ghats up to Tirupati on the east and 
west. Some parts of the Western Ghats also belonged to it. 
Mr. Ellis gives the memorial verses concerning the frontiers 
of this district. The Southern Pennai flows into the sea near 
Gadalir (Cuddalore), while the northern passes through the 
district of Nellar close to Kalahasti, both streams rising near 
the Nandidrug in Mysore.’ 





137 See the following stanza from the Tirwérkattu Puranam :— 
BaGa part_@us ysroort. 
SGT EEH CTO SGHI_SHT_ TUS Fl Oi Hi HW eT CH coor () 
agriotGerras Sererproaw oMysfred soarGossr 
Osrar_perittes OST eer tore) crG) CO sreriST_TUg 
us 
Ba er Oerf ssuraQuG&uuor ss9 use por 
Gr. 

138 See Papers on Mirdsi Right (Madras, 1862), p. 234: ‘‘ Tondiren, the 
chief among the leaders of the demon bands of the three-eyed deity, having 
governed it, this country became Tondiranidu; when it was defended by 
Dandacavénder, it became accordingly Dandaca-nadu ; and when Chdazher of 
the family of the sun, who was Tondeiman adorned by garlands of flowers, 
extended his protection to it, it become Tondei-nadu.’’ Compare also the 
stanza in Hastigiricampiét which begins with ‘‘ Tundirakhyam mandalam asti 
sprhantyam.”? 

139 See Papers on Mirdsi Right, pp. 229-247 ; on p, 246, Mr. Ellis remarks: 
“The whole superficies of Tonda-mandalam, as originally settled by the 

33 
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According to the above-mentioned Tiruvérkattu Purana 
this country is known also as Palinddu, because the Palar 
river flows through it. 

The original meaning of the term Tondamandalam is 
variously explained. According to the first and most popular 
derivation it was so called after the illegitimate Cola prince 
Adonda, who had been exposed on the bank of the Kaveri 
in a basket filled with Adonda or Tonda flowers, which 
in their turn supplied him with his name. A second 
interpretation asserts that the newly-acquired province was 
covered to such an extent with the Donda oil-creeper, that 
the country was called after it. The third etymology is 
founded on the meaning of Jondan, a slave, adevotee. If 
80, it alludes either to the low birth of Adonda, its illegiti- 
mate first ruler, or to the uncivilised and slavish condition 
of the inhabitants of Tondamandalam. Another possibility 
arises by connecting Tundira, the fabulous ancient king, 
with Tonda. 

The legendary story of the birth of the illegitimate Cola 
prince Adonda is very perplexing. All circumstances con- 
sidered, even after his victory he could only have been a 
dependent Viceroy of the Cola king. According to tradition, 
his offspring soon lost evea this position ; though some inscrip- 
tions appear to make him the ancestor of reigning princes. 
The defeat of the Kurumbas appears to be a historical fact, 
but is sometimes narrated without mentioning Adonda.!° 
As the latter is said to have introduced Vellalas and Kanaka 


people of Shozha-mandalam, is measured by 18,302 square miles; of this 
extent the division of the country between the range of the Ghat mountains 
and the sea, lower Tondei, contains 14,028 square miles, and the division to 
the west of the Ghats, upper Tondei, 4,274: the latter is colored yellow in 
the map.’’ 

Read also Mackenzie MS., No. 15, C.M. 769, Section I; in the new 
copy, vol. I, p. 125. This declares Kalahasti as the northern, the river 
Pennai as the southern, the mountain Pagumalai as the western, and the sea 
as the eastern boundary. 

MOpee p. Zod: 
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Pilleikal into Tondamandalam, these men could not be 
stigmatised as slaves or tondar. 


The oil-plant, Capparis horrida, which is the Tamil Adondai 
(commonly pronounced Adandai) or Tondat creeper, is well 
known in Southern India and esteemed for its medicinal 
properties.’#! It is certainly peculiar that the same plant 
should have given its name to a Tanjorean prince and toa 
northern province which he is said to have governed and 
which was covered with it. 


I rather feel inclined to prefer the legend which connects 
the name with the inhabitants of the country, who made on 
the more cultivated southerners the impression of a rude and 
uncouth set of people. The Kurumbas, however, must have 
already attained a considerable degree of civilisation, though 
they looked despicable in the eyes of their enemies. While 
tondun denotes a slave, tondu signifies feudal service. In 
Palghat the Ilavas are to this day nicknamed Kotti-tondar. 
I think it highly probable that the Kurumbabhimi was 
reduced to a feudal state as Tondamandalam, and that the 
Kurumbas were regarded as Tondar. The minister of Kulét- 


tuiga wanted, as we have seen, to apply the name Tondan 
to Adonda Céla himself. 


The subject becomes even more complicated by the Sans- 
krit name of the district Dandakdranya, or Dandakanddu in 
Tamil. The southern legend ascribes to this country, as we 





141 In Tamil gQsrexrcor and @sraorant; in Telugu Arudonda 
ems os. The A of Adonda seems to be therefore a contraction of Ary 
in Arudonda. Aredonda eSS°oe is called the Capparis zeylanica. Donda 
geems to apply to the fruit of the Bryonia or Bimba (C. P. Brown’s 
Telugu Dictionary, pp. 71, 451); in Kanarese Tonde or Tondé-kdi is the name 
of the Bryonia grandis. In Dr. J. Forbes Watson’s Index to the Native and 
Scientifie Names of Indian and other Eastern Economic Planis and Products the 
Capparis horrida is called Adonda, Arudonda in Telugu; Ardandu, Ardundu in 
Hindustani and Nekkani; Atanday, Atonday, Atunday in TZuamil. Ricinus 
communis is called Aranda and Arundi in Hindustani; and Bryonia grandis 
Donda kaya in Telugu. Tundikert is the Sanskrit name for the cotton plant, 
which grows in South India in great quantity. 

142 See p. 252. 
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have seen, three rulers Dandaka, Tundira and Adonda, who 
conferred in their turn their names on it. This tradition 
seems to rest on a very slight foundation. Not only do these 
rulers appear in adifferent sequence, at least so far as Dandaka 
and Tundira are concerned, but their names resemble one 
another to such an extent, that one cannot help suspecting their 
being in reality only variations of the same identical term. 

Danda or Dandaka was the son of the ancient king Iksvaku, 
and was cursed by Sukracarya for carrying off his daughter 
Aljad. In consequence of this curse the pious hermits left 
the country, and it became an uninhabitable waste land. 
According to ancient accounts Dandakaranya, the forest of 
Danda or Dandaka, was situated between the Narmada and 
Godavari rivers, but its limits were gradually widened, till 
it stretched all over Southern India. On the other hand the 
province, in whose centre lies the present City of Madras, 
was specially distinguished as Tondamandalam. So far as 
I am informed nothing is known about a Dravidian king 
Dandaka, and this present form of the name suggests a Sans- 
krit origin. I am, however, of opinion that Danda, Tunda, 
Tundira are all variations of the same identical word, though 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide whether this term 
is of Sanskrit or Gauda-Dravidian source. It is not impro- 
bable that the king Danda and the demon Tunda—peculiarly 
enough Yondira is described as a leader of demon bands— 
are the representatives of an aboriginal population. The 
name of the Tundikéras behind the Vindhyan mountains 
bears some resemblance to Tonda. After Tundra Kaficipuram 
is occasionally called Zundirapuram, a designation which 
would assign its foundation to a remote antiquity, Tondi is 
also the name of a town, and Tondiarpet is a suburb of 
Madras. It is now commonly called Tandiyarpet savrig wirit- 
Gutoo, as Adondai is in Tamil similarly pronounced 
Adandai.'43 


43 Compare the Sanskrit- Worterbuch von Otto Bohtlingk and Rudolph 
Roth, vol. III, pp. 494, 495 under "6 and @%sh, H. H. Wilson’s Vishnu- 
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The existence of the Tonda or Donda plant may have led 
to the legend of the illegitimate prince Adonda being placed 
in a basket filled with Adonda creepers and named after 
them. 

The name of the king Danda or Dandaka may thus be 
of Gauda-Dravidian origin. So far as historical evidence 
goes, the term Dandak4ranya is prior to that of Tondamanda- 
lam, but both may have sprung from the same source. It is 
further possible that the Kuxumbas were nicknamed Jondas. 
Other difficulties arise from the circumstance that the Pallava 
kings exercised authority contemporaneously with the 
Kurumbas in the same country. 


The title of the ruler of Tondamandalam was Tondaman, 
a designation which is still borne by the Raja of Pudukéta 
in the Trichinopoly district, as chief of the Kallas. I regard 
these Kallas as the representatives of a portion of the martial 
caste of the Kurumbas.'#* When these had found their 
occupation as regular soldiers gone, they took to marauder- 
ing, and made themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and 
robberies, that the term Kallan, thief, was applied and stuck 
to them asa tribal appellation.“° In some documents the 
Kallas are called Kurumbas, and one of the sub-divisions of 
the kindred Koramas is known as Kalla-Koramas. 





purana, edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. ITI, pp. 238, 239, 259, 260, and 
vol. IV, p. 59, ahout the Tundikéras. 

144 The Rev. W. Taylor identifies also in the Catalogue Raisonné, vol. ITI, 
pp. 385 (the Kallars oc Curumbars) and 399 (the Kaliars, or thieves, another 
name for the Curumbars or Vedars), the Kallas with the Kurumbas. MS. No. 
I, C. M. 755, 3, of the Mackenzie MSS. identifies in fact the Kallas with the 
Kurumbas, for the Kallas of Kallakkethu who were defeated by the Palegar. 
Grivallavaramakuttala Tévar and Krsnarayamarutappa Tévar are called 
Kurumbas. The Kallas have also adopted the title 7é@var like the Maravas, 
Compare moreover Mr. J. H. Nelson’s remarks on the Kallas in his Manwal 
of the Madura Country, Part Il, pp. 44-06. 

145 In Tamil kal, means theft, lying, and Aadlan, thief, robber ; in Mala- 
yalam kallam denotes theft, untruth, and faljan, thief, liar ; in Kanarese 
hala is a villain, liar; and in Telugu ‘alla, means lie. The word Kallan 
occurs only in the Tamil language as a tribal designation, a fact which proves 
that the name Kallan is derived from the root kai, and not vice versd as Mr. 
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From reliable information I have gathered, the Kurumba 
origin of the Kallas appears very probable. The ancestors 
of the Kallas were according to tradition driven from their 
home in consequence of a famine and migrated from a place 
near Tripati in Tondamandalam to the south. They even- 
tually settled in the village Amdz on the bank of the Kole- 
roon (in Tamil Kolladam), opposite and not far distant from 
Tanjore, the river being between both places. The ruler of 
Tanjore enlisted them in his service as watch-men or Kavar- 
kar. Eventually, they left Ambilnidu, penetrated still 
further to the south and founded Amébukdvril, which they 
named after the home they had left not long before. They 
settled in nine villages, and their descendants are called 
Onbadukuppattar, after onbadu nine and kuppam village. They 
are regarded as the nine representative clans of the Kallas. 
The reigning family of the Tondaman belongs to them, and the 
Onbadukuppattér are as a sign of this connection invited to 
all the marriages, festivals and other solemnities which take 
place at Court. -Ambilnddu formed originally one of the 
12 independent small communities, known as Tannaracu 
Nadu, i.e., a district which has its own kings, forming thus a 
sort of confederation, like that which prevailed among the 





Nelson seems to intimate when he says in his Manual (II, p. 49) ‘‘ that the 
word Kallan is common to the Kanarese, Telugu, Malayalam and Tamil 
tongues .. (and) that the Kallans were the last great aboriginal tribe of the 
south which successfully opposed the advancing tide of Hinduism.”’ 

146 A great part of the information about the Kallas I obtained from the 
present Dewan Regent of Pudukota, the Honorable A. Séshiah Sastriyar, 
CAR 

See also Mr. Nelson’s Manual, IT, p. 44: ‘‘ According to Ward’s Survey 
Account the Kallans belong to two main divisions, that of the Kil nddu or 
eastern country, and that of the Mél nddw or western country. 'The Kil 
Nadu comprises the Nadus of Mélar, a village about sixteen miles east of 
Madura, Vellalir and Sirungudi: and its inhabitants, whose agromen is 
usnally Ambalakaran, are the descendants of a clan which immigrated into 
the country in the following circnmstances. Some Kallans belonging to the 
Vella (Vala ?) Nadu near Kanchipuram (Conjeveram) came down south with 
a number of dogs on a grand hunting expedition, armed with their peculiar 
weapons, pikes, bludgeons and Vallart Thadis or bomerangs. Somehow in 
the neighbourhood of Mélur, whilst they were engaged in their sport, they 
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Kadambas. This Nddu was situated east of Trichinopoly, 
south of Tanjore and north of Ramnad, the residence 
of the Sétupati.” In course of time the Ambilnadu Kallas 
became through the favour of the Trichinopoly Naicks the 
heads of the twelve districts, under their chief the Tondaman. 
One of these princes married a daughter of a Trichinopoly 
Naick, and her consort erected after her death the Ammal 
cattiram, which lies between Trichinopoly and Pudukota. In 
consequence and in honor ofthis connection the court language 
at Pudukota is to this day Telugu, and Telugu is the first 
language in which the royal children are instructed. In 
the characters of this language the Rajas also write their 
signature. The Kattiyams or poems which celebrate the deeds 
and contain the pedigree of the Tondamans are sung in 
Telugu and by Telugu bards or Bhatrajus. 

A singular observance which has survived to the present 
day seems to strengthen the evidence about the Kurumba 
descent of the Kallas. At every important feast, especially 
at the floating festival, which is celebrated by the Pudukota 
Rajas the Kambali-Kurumbas of a neighbouring village, 
about 4 miles distant from Puduk6ta, appear with their 
goddess Viralaksmi. They then perform before the Raja a 
very old and peculiar dance, their heads being covered with 
long flowing plumes, and at the conclusion of the dance, a 
Kurumba sits down quietly with his arms round his knees, 
while another breaks on his head cocoanuts, the tom-toms 
meanwhile continuing to beat time to the dance. With this 


observed a peacock showing fight to one of their dogs, and thinking from 
this circumstance that the country must be a fortunate country and one 
favorable to bodily strength and courage, they determined to settle in it.’’ 

In Dr. Winslow’s Tamil Dictionary, p. 31, Ambalakkaran is explained 
as ‘* a chief of the Kaller caste,’’ or as Kallajjatittalaiyan. 

The village of the Kallas above alluded to is Ambalakkarappatti and lies 
5 miles distant from Melar. 

47 The Tamil gsa@rorgre%, Tannaracu, originally meaning self-govern- 
ment, got eventually the sense of republican, anarchic and even independent 
rule. Tannaracu Nédu is therefore a district with a democratic or indepen- 
dent government. 
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ceremony the festival concludes. This respect paid to the 
Kurumba goddess seems to prove that she is also worshipped 
by the Kallas, who, though calling themselves Saivites, are 
mostly still devil-worshippers.'* 

The ancient home of the Kallas being Tondamandalam 
explains thus the name of their chief, so well known in the 
modern Indian history as the Tondaman ; and their Kurumba 
origin is likewise indicated by their using the Wadu and 
Kottam system as a division of their country ; these two 
terms being peculiar to the Revenue Administration of the 
Kurumbas.!* 

From subsequent events it is however clear that the 
Kurumbas, though defeated and at times even reduced to 
insignificance, were not annihilated and that they eventually 
recovered to some extent their former influence. We know 
thus that the Kurumbas reasserted their supremacy in certain 
places, and made themselves feared again in Tondamandalam, 
and held Marutam Kottai in the times of Krsnaraja of 
Vijayanagara,)° 

Another branch of the Kurumbas is even said to have 
founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara, as its first dynasty 
is traced to ICurnmba descent. Horace H. Wilson says that 
these princes were of a “Kurma or Kuruba family.” This 
tradition tallies with the fact that both the first kings of 
Vijayanagara and the Kurumbas pretended to be Yadavas.!*! 

Other Kurumbas invaded Southern India about two 
hundred years ago and founded the Maratha kingdom of 
Tanjore, an event which leads me to speak of the Kurmis, 
Kumbis or Kunbis. 


148 The special deity of the modern Kallas is called Alakar, PSH § 
alaku signifies beauty. Compare about the cocoanuts, p. 238. 

149 Sce Mr. Ellis’ Report on the Mirasi Rights, pp. 228, 229. 

150 See Mackenzie Collection No. 14, C. M. 768, VI1I. 

191 See p. 261. Rev. W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonné, vol. III, p. 368, 
and H. H. Wilson’s Introduction to the Mackenzie Collection, 1st ed., p. ext, 
(2nd od., p. 83): ‘‘ One tradition ascribed the originof Vijayanagar to Madhava 
leaving it to the Kurma or Kuruba family.” 
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On THE Kurmis, Kumspis on Kunsis. 


I have already intimated that a considerable portion of 
the agricultural population of Northern India is, as I believe, 
of Gaudian origin. When saying this, I had in view the 
widely-spread and well-known tribe of the Kurmis, Kumbis 
or Kunbis, who according to the last Census Report number 
12,199,531 souls. The agricultural population forms in most 
countries the bulk of the nation, and, in an agricultural land 
like India this large number need not create any astonish- 
ment. The late Rev. Dr. John Wilson proposed to derive 
the word Kurmi (Kumbi or Kunbi) from the Sanskrit root 
krs, to plough, and to take kurmz for a modification of krsmi, 
ploughman, a word which, however, so far as I know, does 
not exist in Sanskrit.'* 

I regard this etymology as wrong and prefer to explain 
the terms Kurmi and Humbi as contractions of Kurumi and 
Kurumbi; tn fact, as stated previously, we actually meet with 
the term Kurma for Kuruma.’* The interchange between 
rand d modifies Kurumba into Kudumba and most peculiarly 
a part of the agricultural population of Tanjore bears to 
this day the name Kudumban which is identical with 
Kudumbi, and from which the Marathi Kumbi or Kunbi is 
derived. The expression Kudumbi is still occasionally used 
in this sense, as I have been informed on good authority, 
by some natives of Baroda and its neighbourhood ; and even 
in the Mysore territory the Maratha Kunbis are called, as 
I hear, at times Kudumbis. The existence of terms like 





152 See the Rev. Dr. John Wilson’s ‘‘ Tribes and Languages of the Bombay 
Presidency ’’ in the Indian Antiquary, vol. III, p. 222: ‘* The largest tribe 
of the Maratha people is that of the Kunbis, corresponding with the Gujarati 
Kulambis or cultivators. The derivation of the name is as follows: Krishmi 
(S.) a ploughman, Kurmi (Hindi), Kulambi (Gujarati), and Kunabi or Kund; 
(Marathi). They are called ‘ Marathas > by way of distinction. Some of their 
oldest and highest families (as that of Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha Em- 
pire) hold themselves to be descended of Kshatriyas or Rajpéts ; and, though 
they eat with the cultivating Marathas, they do not intermarry with them. 
All the Mardthds, however, are viewed by the Brahmans as Sadras.”’ 

183 See the text and n. 151 on p. 260. 
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Kurumbi or Kudumbi accounts also for the Guzarata Kulambi, 
though this expression is said to be only used in works pub- 
lished in the Educational series. 

The term Audumbi, however, is also mentioned in the 
Madras Census Report as current in Tanjore. It must not 
be mistaken for the Sanskrit Autumbi, householder; nor 
must it be connected with the Tamil kudumi, a tuft of hair. 

Kumbi was changed into Kuni, and this again into Ku- 
nabi and Kunubi which forms are found in modern Marathi. 
Should any derivative of Kurmi, Kumbi or Kuubi denote 
agriculture, it must have originated in the same manner 

The antiquated Indian caste system is so far right that 
it assigns the Kurmis, Kumbis or Kunbis to the Sidra class, 
2.é., to the non-Aryan population. In snite of contradictory 
evidence Colonel Dalton thinks: “it is probable that in the 
Kirmis we have the descendants of some of the earliest of 
the Aryan colonists of Bengal.’’*4 

The Kurmis are on the whole a very respectable, indus- 
trious and well-to-do class, though not credited with much 
intellect. Like many other low-born people some Kurmis 
display a great anxiety to prove their noble extraction, and, 
in order to avoid any mistakes being made on this subject, 
Dr. Francis Buchanan expressly asserts that they are in 
reality Sadras, though some claim to be Ksatriyas. The 
Kurmis of Berar eat meat, drink spirits and allow widows 
to remarry. In the Bombay Presidency the Kurmis are 
subdivided into two classes, the Agris and Mardthas, and 
the latter are in their turn again known as Pure Marathas 
and Akarmashis. The Akarmashis are deemed to be descen- 
dants of slaves, and the Agris are representatives of an 
aboriginal race. 





4 See his Ethnology of Bengal, p. 317. 
5 About the Kurmis compare Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s History, Antiquities, 
Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 166, 283; vol. II, pp. 
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These facts seem to be conclusive evidence for the non- 
Aryan origin of the Kurmis and Kunbis. But what makes 
this tribe historically so interesting, is the cireumstance that 
some of the chief Hindu dynasties of modern times such 
as the Rajas of Sattdra, the late Rajas of Tanjore, Scindia 
and others are of Kumbi extraction. The circumstance 
that the old Marathi dialect has preserved the term Kudumbi 
enables us to trace the connection of these Kunbis with the 
Kudumbas or Kurumbas. 


Considering the bravery and the fierceness of the ancient 
Kurumbas who were the dread and the bane of their neigh- 
bours, we need not be surprised if the fire of their martial 
disposition was not quite extinct in the otherwise plodding 
Kumbis, and that the genius of Sivaji and Ekoji could 
kindle the spark into a blazing flame. If Sir George 
Campbell had suspected the origin of the Kumbis, he would 


468, 469: ‘*Next to the Ahirs the Kurmis here (in Gorukhpoor) hold the 
highest place; and in Parraona they obtained the whole property, althongh 
they were not able to secure the title of Raja. This, however, was bestowed 
on the family by the late Asfud-Doulah, but it gave great offence to the 
Rajputs, and has been discontinued. The families most nearly connected 
with the chiefs of Parraona, and some others, who were Chaudkuris of Per- 
gunahs, are reckoned Ashraf, and scorn the plongh. While a great many of 
the Saithawar and Patanawar tribes have become ashamed of the term Kurmi, 
and reject all additions to the names above-mentioned, although it is well 
known that they are Kurmis, and many of them are not ashamed of this 
name. On the right of the Sarayu this tribe is most commonly called Kunmi 
or Kunbi, which, in the account of Mysore, I have written Cunabi (see above 
p- 282 n. 109); for itis one ofthe most generally diffused andnumerous tribes in 
India; and in Malawa has risen to great power by the elevation of Sindhiya 
to the government of Ujjain. This person was a Kurmi; but I am told, 
that at his capital the Kurmis are now reckoned Rajputs, as they would have 
been here had the Parraona family been a little more powerful. There is 
some reason to suspect, that their claim is better founded than that of many 
who have had more success; for it is alleged by many, that they are the 
same with the Tharus, whose claim to be descended of the family of the sun, 
is supported by many circumstances which must be allowed to have some 
weight, although I do not think them conclusive. If the Kurmis, however, 
are the same with the Tharus, they are at any rate descended of the most 
powerful, most civilized, and most ancient tribe, that has been sovereigns of 
the country since the time at least of the family of the sun. As the Tharus, 
however, are impure, the Kurmis strenuously deny the connection, they being 
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not have been so puzzled about the military element so con- 
spicuous in their character.1°® 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM KADAMBA. 


Having been able to recognize in the Kurmis or Kumbis 
the well-known Kurumbas or Kudumbas, I do not believe that 
I go too far by suggesting a similar explanation for the 
name of the famous Kadamba dynasty of ancient times. 
Only mysterious legends which connect its founder with the 
Kadamba tree are known about this royal race. I suspect 
that behind the name Kadamba lurks that of Kudumba 
or Kurumba, aud that the former was originally an acci- 
dental alteration through variation of sound, which, in course 
of time, was accepted and used to obliterate the real origin 
of the ruling tribe. In this case, its ethnological status is 
ascertained, and I shall now enquire into the origin of the 
title Kadamba. 








nearly as pure asthe Ahirs. They formerly ate wild pork, but now reject it, 
and will not acknowledge that they drink spirituous liquor. ‘They keep 
widows as concubines. Their Gurus and Purohitsare the same with those of 
the Ahirs.”’ 

Compare further Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian 
Terms, vol. I, pp. 155, 157; H. H. Wilson’s Glossary, pp. 302, 304 and 305, 
under Hunbi and Kurmi-: ‘* Kurmt, Hoormee (H. csttyS, eA). The caste of 
agriculturists, or of a member of it, in Eastern and Central Hindustan, being 
the same, essentially, as the Aunbis of the west and sonth.” Consult also 
Colonel Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 306, 308, 317-327; Sir 
George Campbell’s Ethnology of India, pp. 40, 92-95 ; Rev. M. A. Sherring’s 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. I, pp. 328-325; vol. II, pp. 99-101, 187, 188 ; 
vol. ILI, pp. 150-152. 

58 See Sir George Campbell’s Ethnology of India, p. 94 :** Nothing puzzled 
me more than this, viz., to understand whence came the great Maratta mili- 
tary element. In the Punjab one can easily understand the sources of Sikh 
power ; every peasant looks fit to be a soldier. But the great mass of the 
Maratta Koonbees look like nothing of the kind, and are the quietest and 
most obedient of humble and unwarlike cultivators. . Although the Koonbee 
element was the foundation of the Maratta power, though Sevajee and some 
of his chiefs were Koonbees, it appears that these people came almost 
exclusively from a comparatively small district near Sattara, a hilly region 
where, as I judge, the Koonbees are much mixed with numerous aboriginal 
and semi-aboriginal tribes of Mhars and others.’’ Compare about the Kunbis 
also the Gazeticer of durungrbad, pp. 265-270. 
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Different legends are told to explain the name of the 
Kadamba, Kadamba or Kadamba dynasty,}°? 


One story tells us that after the destruction of the demon 
Tripura a drop of perspiration fell from the forehead of 
Isvara through the hollow of a Kadamba tree, and assumed 
the form of a man with three eyes and four arms. He was 
accordingly called Trinétra or Trilécana Kadamba, became 
‘the founder of the Kadamba dynasty and erected near the 
Sahya mountain his capital Vanavasi, also known as Jayanti- 
pura or Vayayantipura.® 

Another tradition relates that he was the son of Siva 
and Parvati, who stayed for a certain period in the same 
mountain range, that he was born there eventually under a 
Kadambatree, whence the child obtained his name, and 
became a king in course of time. 


These are the two most widely-spread reports, but ac- 
cording to another a Brahman of Yalgi underwent a severe 
penance in order to become a king through the favor of 
Madhukéégvara.° His penance was graciously accepted, and 
a divine voice informed him that he would be reborn as a 
peacock, that the person who would eat his head would 
become a king, that those who would partake of his breast 
would become ministers, and that those who would feast 
on the remainder of his body would become treasurers. The 
Brahman satisfied with this promise, went to Aas, where he 
killed himself with a spear and was reborn as a peacock. In 
such a state he roamed about in the forest and announced 





187 See ‘* A Kadamba Inscription at Siddhapur”’ by K. B. Pathak, z.a., 
in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XI, p. 273: ‘ The name of the family seems to 
have been written differently, as Kadamba, Kadamba or Kadamba.’’ 

158 Consult Mackenzie MSS., Kanarese No. 744, I], pp. 208 seg., further 
H. H. Wilson’s Introduction to The Mackenzie Collection, pp. 1., ci., old 
edition, pp. 60, 149, second edition; Mr. Lewis Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, 
vol. I, pp. 198, 194, II, p. 352, and his Mysore Inscriptions, p. xxxiii. 

159 See Mackenzie Manuscripts, Kanarese, No. 725, VI, pp. 99-102; H. H, 
Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, pp. ci, cill, old edition; pp. 149, 160, new 
edition. 
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with a shrill voice that the person who would eat his head 
would become a king ; until he fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves, who were resting under a Kadamba tree. They 
killed the bird and asked a woman, Puspavati by name, who 
was living near by, to cook the peacock and to distribute its 
flesh amongst them. While the woman was preparing the 
peacock, and the thieves were bathing, her son came home 
very hungry, and, as he wanted something to eat, his mother 
gave him the head of the bird in ignorance of what was in 
store for him who ate it. When he had eaten it, the thieves 
returned, partook of the remainder of the meat, but were 
astonished that after staying a while, none of them was 
proclaimed king. ‘They fetched the woman, who, when hard 
pressed, told them what she had done, and that her son 
had eaten the head of the peacock. The thieves found that 
it was of no use to fight against destiny and submitted to 
their fate. 

The king Anakapurandara of Jayantipura had died at that 
very time without leaving any living issue behind and, as 
was the custom in these circumstances, the ministers let the 
state elephant loose with a watervessel containing holy water. 
While thus roaming about, he came to the spot in the forest 
near which the son of Puspavati was living close to the 
Kadamba tree. The elephant bowed down to the youth, 
who ascended the animal and was carried by him to Jayanti- 
pura, where he was joyfully received, placed on the royal 
throne and anointed as king. He assumed henceforth the 
name Mayiravarma Kadamba and ruled for a long time 
gloriously over the country. 

The election of a king is in Indian legends often entrusted 
to a state-elephant, and widely spread is also the belief that 
he who eats the head of a peacock becomes a king. The 
peacock is in Sanskrit called Mayira, hence the name 
Maytiravarma, which the youth accepted. So far as the 
person and his origin are concerned, the two legends differ, 
as one refers to Trinétra and the other to Maydéravarina 
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Kadamba, but the Kadamba tree plays in both traditions a 
significant part. 

As Puspavati prepared the food for the thieves of which 
her son partook, and which she distributed among the thieves, 
one may assume with good reason that she helonged to the 
same caste as the thieves who caught the peacock, and these 
people I feel inclined to identify with the Kurumbas. 
The peacock plays an important part in the account of the 
settlement of the Kallas in the Kadambavanam or Kadamba- 
tavi of Madura. So far as the expression thief is concerned, 
it must not be forgotten that thieving or robbing was not 
considered disgraceful, if it was practised as a regular pro- 
fession, Just as cattlelifting did not in former times attach 
any stygma to those who indulged in it in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

The Kadamba tree, of which there exist various species, 
is much esteemed for its flowers which are sacred to the god 
Skanda, for its fragrant and highly esteemed powder which 
is used at religious ceremonies, for the juice which exudes 
from its stem, and for other reasons. Its name was spelt in 
various ways, Hadamba and Kadamba, and as it was origi- 
nally an indigenous Indian plant, I presume that this term 
is also indigenous and Non-Aryan. I believe that the people 
and the dynasty, which we call Kadambas, were actually 
a branch of the Kurumbas, who had assumed a slightly 
modified desiguation by changing their name Kurumba into 
Kadamba, and that the stories about the Kadamba tree are 
inventions of later times in order to explain the coincidence. 
It is hardly necessary to restate here the resemblance be- 
tween the a and wu sounds, and to mention that the Kadamha 
plant is in various places of India called Kudumba.! 

I have had occasion to allude to the peculiar mode 
of confederation prevalent among the Kurumbas and 





160 See the Rev. Dr. Morison Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary, 
p. 219, ‘‘Katampam, Katampu, a flower tree.’’ It is sacred to Skanda who is 
called Katampan; Madura is called Katampavanam or Katampdtavi. On p- 
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a similar institution is said to have existed among the 
Kadambas.!®! 

Yet, what seems to establish the original identity be- 
tween the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, is the fact that 
the term Hadamba is actually found in Tamil as a synono- 
mous and identical expression for AKurumba, though this 
circumstance has up to now escaped the notice it really 


deserves. !2 





236 we find ‘*Katampam, Katampu, the Kadamba tree.’” Inthe common 
vernacular the Kadamba tree is often called Kudumébu, in Hindustani and 
Bengali it is knowe as Kudum.—Toddy is made from certain Kadamba trees, 
and the Marathas make mead from the Kadamba (Anthocephalus Cadamba). 
Compare Dr. Dymock’s Anthropogonic Trees, Bombay Anthropological 
Journal, vol. I, p. 301. Parvati (or Durga) likes to dwell in the tree. Mr. 
Lewis Rice says on p. xxxlii in his Mysore Inscriptions that ‘‘the Ka- 
damha tree appears to he one of the palms from which toddy is extracted.”’ 
The Visaupuraga (see H. H. Wilson’s translation edited by Fitzedward Hall, 
vol. V, pp. 65, 66) reports, that ‘ Varuna, in order to provide for his 
(Sésa’s) recreation, said to (his wife) Varuni (the goddess of wine}: ‘ Thou, 
Madira, art ever acceptable to the powerful Ananta. Go, therefore,auspicious 
and kind goddess, and promote his enjJoyments.’ Obeying these commands, 
Varuagl went and established herself in the hollow of a Kadamba-tree ia the 
woods of Vrindavana. Baladeva, roaming about (came thers, and), smelling 
the pleasant fragrance of liquor, resumed his ancient passion for strong 
drink. The holder of the ploughshare, observing the vinous drops distilling 
from the Kadamba-tree, was much delighted, (and gathered) and quaffed 
them along with the herdsmen and the Gopis, whilst thuse who were skilful 
with voice and lute celebrated him ia their songs. Being inebriated (with 
the wine), and tho drops of perspiration standing like pearls upon his limbs, 
he called out, not knowing what he said.’’ (In a note to this is said: 
‘¢Kadambarl is ons of the synonyms of wine or spirituous liquor. The 
grammarians, however, also derive the word from some legend ; stating it to 
be so called, because it was produced from the hollow of a Kadamba-tree 
on the Gomanta mountain.’’) According to the Bhagavata the Kadamba- 
tree was placed on Suparéva; see Vishnupurdna, vol. II, p. 116. In the 
Sanskrit Dictionary of Professors Béhtlingk and Roth we read in vol. I, p. 
211: ** Kadambera ein aus den Blumen der Nauclea Cadamba bersitetes 
berauschendes Getrank, n. qapye, H (émacandra) an. Med. f. $ diess. und 
A.K 2, 10, 40, H. 902, the rain-water which collects in clefts and hollow 
places of the tres (Nauclea Cadamba) when the flowers are in perfection, 
and which is supposed to be impregnated with the honey, Carey bei Haugh- 
ton. HerqaAat Aral Aral Hlaratia a Hariv. 5417, fg.’’ 

161 Soe p. 259. 

162 T have elsewhere pointed out the circumstance that the name of the 
rude and cruel Kurumbas was used in somes South Indian Languages as an 
expression for cruelty; so that Kurwmban denotes in Tamil and Malayalam 
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At a much later period we find the Kadambas connected 
with the last great dynasty of Southern India, the Rajas of 
Vijayanagara. The founders ofthis kingdom are also said 
to have been Kurumbas. If the first family of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings were Kurumbas, and on the other hand re- 
lated to the once famous, but theu decayed though not extinct 
royal house of the Kadambas of Tuluva, historical evideuce, 
however slight, would have been adduced to establish the 
connection between the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, and 
this connection is in its turn supported by philological proof 
of the original identity of their names.1° 


I have thus in the preceding pages given an account of 
those more important sections of the Gaudian population 
whose identification offered the least difficulty, and who from 
time immemorial have occupied an ackuowledged position 
among the inhabitants of India. 


I have shown, moreover, that these Gaudians form 
together with the Dravidians the Gauda-Dravidian race, and 





a savage, a stubborn fellow, and kurumbw (or kurunbuttanam), barbarity, 
insolence and wickedness. The same word underwent a slight alteration, 
of uw being changed into a, so that Kadamban signifies in both these 
languages an unruly fellow, and in Dr. Winslow’s Dictionary we fiud on 
p. 219 “ s:_toum (Katampar), s. Unruly persons, ui (Kurumpar).” 
The only explanation of the name Kadamba I remember to have seen, is 
contained in Mr. Grigg’s Manual of the Nilagirt District, where in note 4 
on p. 208 he asks : ‘‘ May not this word (Kadamba) be a compound of Katu or 
Katam (both meaning forest) and Kurumba, and perhaps be the same as 
Kad-Kirumba ? ” 

163 See The Mackenzie Collection Introduction, p. civ; new edition, 
pp. 61, 62: “ There is little doubt also that the first princes of Vijayanagar 
were descended from a Tuluva family of ancient origin and power, whose 
dominions extended towards the western sea : whether they were connected 
with the Kadamba family does not appear, but that this race continued to 
hold possessions in Kernata, till near their time, is proved by grants at 
Banavasi, Savanur, and Gokernam, dated in the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries by Kadamba kings.” Compare also Mr. Lewis Rice’s 
Mysore and Coorg, vol. III, p. 98: “In 1336 was founded the city of Vijaya- 
nagar, whose princes are said to have derived tneir origin from the 
Kadambas.”’ 
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that though descended from the same stock and speaking the 
same language, these tribes separated in prehistoric times and 
subsequently became still more alienated from each other. 


In spite of this fact, they continued to live intermingled 
in the same districts, though a gulf of hatred and of caste 
prejudice prevented them from coalescing. The cause of 
this separation of the two kindred tribes it 1s now impossible 
to ascertain, but the division has since been kept alive and, 
if anything, 1 may be still further widened in the future. 
A few exceptions to this mutual antipathy however occur, 
e.g., in the case of the Bhils and the Gonds. 

With these remarks I shall pass to the third part, 
in which the religious aspect of this enquiry will be dis- 
cussed. 


( 271 ) 


PART Ill. 
INDIAN THHOGONY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


In the two previous parts my researches concerning the 
Original Inhabitants of India proceeded from a linguistic 
point of view, I shall now endeavour to prove that the con- 
clusions I arrived at from philological evidence can be sup- 
ported by, as it were, a theological enquiry. Though the 
main subject of these researches refers to the non-Aryan 
population of this country, I have as an introduction also to 
consider portions of the Aryo-Indian theogony, as both the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan have eventually blended into one. 

The Sanskrit works which in particular contain accounts 
of such a nature are the Vedas, more especially the Rgveda, 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Puranas and the 
Dharmasastras. The Rgvéda which supphes us with the 
most ancient description of the religious and domestic life 
of the Aryan invaders of India, and which on account of 
the sacred character of its hymns has been invested with 
a supernatural origin, contains the oldest, and as such the 
most important information, of this kind. The knowledge 
we derive from it is, however, of a very vague and obscure 
nature. The accounts preserved in the Mahabharata, Rama- 
yana, Puranas and Law-books refer to a later period, and 
are obscured by a legendary veil which renders their explana- 
tion difficult. 

The Véda contains a collection of ancient verses composed 
by different authors at various times for sundry purposes. 
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It isextant in four different Samhitas or texts. The Rgvéda 
contains the rcas or verses arranged according to the hymns, 
to which they belong. They are recited by the Hotr-priests, 
and must be regarded as the literary legacy bequeathed by 
their forefathers to the present Aryan population of India. 
The separate verses of the Rgvéda hymus are compiled in 
the Samavéda without any internal connection and are sub- 
ject to musical modifications ; the Udgatr-priests sing these 
simani or songsat the Sima offering. The same verses 
are re-arranged into yajuinst or prayers, and are with a 
peculiar intonation muttered by the Adhvaryu-priests of the 
Yajurvéda, of which two recensions exist, the Krsna, the 
black or unarranged, and the Sukla, the white or cleansed 
Yajurveda. ‘The verses of these three Vedic compilations 
are known as mantra. The Atharva- or Brahma-véda is the 
fourth Veda and consists mostly of popular incantations, 
some of which can justly lay claim to great antiquity, as 
they have beeu found also among the legendary lore of other 
Aryan tribes. It is ascribed to the priest Atharvan. The 
verses of this Veda rank more as Tantra than Mantra. 
While the hymns of the Revéda and of the Atharvavéda 
possess, besides their poetic and religious value, a high 
importance as historical documents, the liturgical element 
prevails in both the Samavéda and Yajurvéda. The latter, 
however, attained in subsequent times such a popularity, 
that the Taittirtydpanisad likens the four Védas to a bird, 
in which the Yajurveda forms the head, the Rg- and Sama- 
veda respectively the right and left wings, and the Athar- 
vaveda the tail. 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose that man in his earliest 
stage should have possessed sufficient aptitude and leisure 
to consider the obscure problem of creation. Wherever 
therefore we find in olden times, or amidst hitherto unknown 
people, an account of the creation, we may safely ascribe 
such an accouut to a subsequent period when the conditions 
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of life permitted such meditations. The contemplation of 
the universe eventually, however, inspired the ancient poets 
to investigate and to try to discover the secrets of nature, 
to find out who created heaven and earth, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, to determine whether the night pre- 
ceded the day, or the day the night, and similar problems. 
Whenever the creation of the world forms the sub-stratum 
of thought, it seems natural to assume that this creation—if 
a creative power or impetus is admitted—may be ascribed 
to one or to more than one creator, this creator being often 
considered as the supreme centre from which creation freely 
emanates to sub-centres, which iu their turn emanate ad 
infinitum. Yet, all the religions actually known to us which 
accept a creative principle, acknowledge the existence of 
only one creator. But he who believes in the existence of 
one creator need not necessarily believe in the existence of 
only one God. Much less right have we to assume, that the 
religion of the people to whom a monotheistic seer belongs, 
must be monotheistic. A faint monotheistic tendency is 
quite compatible with a limited or even an extravagant 
polytheism, and this peculiar feature is, if anywhere, extant 
already in the faith contained in the Véda, and later on in 
the Indian Trimitirti and the immense Hindu Pantheon. The 
different Vedic gods, Varuna, Mitra, Indra, Agni, Ptisan, 
Savitr, Séma and others, are each in their turn praised and 
worshipped as the supreme divinity, but this worship of 
one deity at a time does not constitute monotheism. Hvery 
god thus adored retains his personal existence, and is not 
merged in another. This kind of worship has been styled 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism, but as such it must be distin- 
guished from Monotheism, the worship of one god. At all 
events the Vedic Henotheism savours much of Polytheism. 
The qualities aud the position of the various deities are 
subject to change, aud this fact enables us to understand 
how the Asuras, the original gods of the Véda, were degraded 
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when the period of their ascendancy had expired, and 
the very term asura became identical with demon, and how 
Brahman (Brahma), the creative deity of the Indian cos- 
mogony, was deposed from his throne, was reduced toa 
comparatively insignificant place in the Trimirti, and nearly 
altogether lost his ascendancy as a propitiating deity. 

The rapturous enunciations of enthusiastic bards, enun- 
ciations which, in course of time, often develop into religious 
tenets, as mighty forest trees arise from tiny seeds, should 
neither be undervalued as indications of poetic eminence or 
of intellectual power, nor overrated as religious inspirations 
of supreme value. <A too high theological importance has, 
in my opinion, been attnbuted by some European San- 
skritists to the comparatively few celebrated Vedic hymns 
which contain an allusion to the creation of the world and 
to its creator, an estimation which in this country has been 
readily accepted and has led to some peculiar conclusions 
concerning the ancient Aryan religion. 

The overpowering impression which the elementary forces 
of nature produce on the minds of simple but susceptible 
people is manifested by the worship they offer to these 
powers individually. From the nucleus of these deified 
elements arise at a later period the complicated pantheons 
of the various polytheistic rehgions. ‘The ancient Aryans 
offer no exception to this generalrule. The natural origin 
of their gods is manifested by the ancient songs of the 
Veda, which display the worship of the physical forces. 


Vepic Datrizs. 


I shall give in the following discussion a cursory account 
of the most important Vedic deities. The Vedic theogony 
has been described at length by many eminent European 
scholars, so that I need not dilate on it here, especially as 
an exhaustive treatise on it does not come within the range 
of this discussion. 
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The Vedic poets assumed the existence of three great 
spheres, the heaven (div), the atmosphere (antarzksa),and the 
earth (prthvi, bhumu, §c.). The atmosphere lies between 
heaven and earth, and these two together are called radasi. 
Heaven and earth are each subdivided into three spheres, 
those of the earth being called parama, madhyamé and 
avama bhimt. ‘The earth, or rather its spirit, is generally 
invoked together with heaven. 

Varuna occupies in the Revéda the highest position. 
He resides in the heavens high above all gods. Like 
other gods he is styled an Asura, or Lord, and he is most 
probably identical with the Ahura Mazda of the Zend- 
Avesta. He is the chief among the Adityas, or the sons of 
Aditi.t Heis the surrounder of the firmament, the Uranos 
of the Greek, and became subsequently the god of the sea. 
He has spread the stars on high and the earth below, he 
fixed the Seven Stars in the sky, he constructed the path 
of the sun, the moon moves according to his laws, he made 
the long nights follow the days. Like Indra he is addressed 
as the supreme deity, for the divine Varuna is called the 
king of all, both of gods and of men, and Indra and Varuna 
together made by their power all the creatures of the world. 
He is also often associated with Mitra, when the latter is 
regarded as presiding over the day and Varuna over the 
night. Mitra is identical with the Iranic sun god Mithra, 
and another brother of Varuna, the Aditya Bhaga, becomes 
the Slavonic supreme god Bog. 

Surya, the sun, resides in the sky, and forms with Agni 
and Indra or Vayu the triad of the Vedic etymologists. 
He enlivens all that live in the mormng and sends them to 
rest in the evening. The praises of Strya, Sura or Savitr, 
the genitor, are throngh the famons Gayatri daily sung by 





1 The number of the Adityas varies. Besides Varuna are generally 
mentioned Mitra, Aryaman, Indra, Bhaga, Daksa, Améa, Savitr and Surya 
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millions of worshippers.2. Pisan is likewise worshipped as 
asolar deity or an Aditya. His name signifies nourisher, 
he is the protector of the paths frequented by men, he is 
the herdsman who drives the cattle with an ox-goad, and 
he rides on a goat. He isthe lover of his sister Sarya, and 
assists the day to alternate with night. 

Visnu, the pervader, is also a Solar deity in the Véda. 
Although he does not occupy a predominant position, he 
appears as the friend of Indra, or as the god who strode 
over the seven regions of the earth and planted his step 
in the three spheres of the nuiverse. 

Usas or the morning dawn, the daughter of heaven and 
the sister of the Adityas as well as of the night, is likewise 
worshipped She illustrates by her regular appearance the 
passing away of generations of men and the continuity of 
divine institutions. The two Asvins, the divine charioteers, 
who sparkle with perpetual youth and are full of strength 
and of vigour, the Dioskuroi of the Greek, precede the 
dawn. They protect men, they heal the ailing and help 
the distressed, especially when exposed to danger at sea. 
Saranyt is mentioned as their mother. 

The moon and the planets are not enrolled in the Véda 
among deities. The moonis still known as Candramas and 
not as Soma, noris Brhaspati (Brahmanaspati) identified 
with the planet Jupiter. The Great Bear is mentioned 
among the stars which are fixed in the sky, and which are 
occasionally assigned to celebrated saints as mansions. 

Indra, the mighty sovereign of the atmosphere, is the 
god of the shining sky, who fixes the earth and supports 
the firmament. He defeats the demonsin the sky and on 
earth, and Vrtra, the serpent Ahi, and Vala ave thus con- 
quered by him. He protects mankind and vouchsafes 
refreshing rain to man and beast. His greatness trauscends 


* Reveda III, 62,10: Tat Savitur vareényam bhargé dévasya dhimahi, 
dhiyo yo nah pracddayat, 
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the sky and the earth and surpasses the atmosphere; no 
one, whether god or daring mortal, can resist his command 
and empire. He eventually supersedes Varuna, and takes 
his place at the head of the gods. He manifests himself in 
the thunderstorm, and his divine weapon is the thunderbolt. 
He supports the heroes in battle, swings his club, and 
heavy potations of Soma give him additional strength. 

Vayu, the wind (also called Vata), is associated with 
Indra, and is often mentioned as dwelling in the atmosphere 
in Indra’s place. The first draught of Soma is presented 
to him. The wind god Vata has been identified with the 
old Teutonic god Wotan (Wodan) or Odin. 

To Indra’s or Vayu’s sphere belong likewise the winds, 
The winds car é£oxnv are collectively personified in Vayu, 
or individually appear as the Maruts. They are the gods of 
the thunderstorm. 'The Maruts are also called the sons of 
Rudra and of Prsni. They follow Indra to the battle. The 
term Rudra, roaring, tawny-coloured, is as an epithet ap- 
plied in the Rgveda to different gods, e.g., to Agni, or it is 
used as the name of a separate deity, to whom as such are 
dedicated special hymns. He carries the lightning in his 
arm, and throws it as an arrow. He is the ruler of heroes, 
the fulfiller of sacrifice. His protection is required for men 
and for beasts, he heals the sick, destroys the wicked, but 
his anger must be pacified. Ata later period Siva, the 
propitious, is identified with Rudra, but Siva is nowhere 
mentioned in the Rgveda, and Rudra is still everywhere 
subordinate to Indra. 

The rain god or thunder god Parjanya belongs likewise 
to this sphere, and he is the same as the Lithuanian god of 
thunder Perkunas. 

Agni, the god of fire, who resides on the earth, is the 
first in the triad of Vedic gods. Though residing now on 
the earth, he came originally from heaven, from which 
Atharvan or Matarisvan carried him as a gift of the gods, 
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and not by fraud as the Greek Prometheus had done. As 
lightning breaking through the rain cloud, Agni is called 
the son of water. In fact Agni lives in all the three 
spheres, aS sun in the sky, as lightning in the atmo- 
sphere, and as fire on the earth. He is not worshipped in 
temples made by the hands of men, but under the open 
sky, and the holy fire is produced at his worship by rub- 
bing a stick of the Asvattha tree against a stem taken from 
the Sami tree. He is the pervading life of the world, he 
remains young, because he is always renewed; he is the 
priest, the purohita or rtvij of the sacrifice, which, as the 
first Rsi, he offers to the gods. He purifies men, confers on 
them wealth, and protects them from their enemies, especi- 
ally from the demoniac Raksasas, whom he burns and whose 
castles he breaks down. Thus he becomes the most popu- 
lar god amongst men. 

Though Varuna and Indra are often extolled as the 
mightiest gods, the Veda does not contain a classification 
of the gods according to their rank, a classification which 
it would have been difficult to establish, for the gods did 
not, as I have already observed, retain everywhere the 
same position, a fact exemplified by Indra, who himself, as 
he loses his eminence, eventually becomes the leader of the 
minor gods. In the Zend-Avesta Indra or Andra is even 
turned into a bad demon. 

The number of the gods is in the Rgevéda generally 
fixed at thirty-three, and in the Satapatha Brahmana 8 
Vasus, 11 Rudras, and 12 Adityas are enumerated, besides 
heaven and sky. In the Rgvéda itself these thirty-three 
gods are classed in three groups, each containing eleven 
gods, who dwell respectively in the sky, air, and earth. As 
a thirty-fourth god Prajdpati is occasionally mentioned. 
Moreover, some well-known deities, as, e.g.,Agni,the Agsvins, 
the Maruts, Usas and others are not included in these lists, 


so that the number 33 or 34 is by no means sufficient. Some 
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hymns indeed allude to far greater numbers, when Agni, 
e.g., 18 said to be worshipped by three thousand three 
hundred thirty and nine gods.° 

Another division of the gods is into great and small, 
young and old. 

The Vedic gods lost in course of time their ascendancy, 
and though Indra retained it longest, he was with some of 
his former colleagues relegated to the guardianship of a 
quarter of the world. He was posted to the east, while 
Agnt went to the south-east, Yama to the south, Nirrte to 
the south-west, Varuna to the west, Vayu or Marut to the 
north-west, Kubéra (who does not appear in the Rgvéda) to 
the north, and [gana or Siva to the north-east. 

Yama, the son of Vivasvat and Saranyli, appears as the 
first man who died. He became the king of the dead spirits, 
who wandered to him after death. He is united with the 
gods, who think with him under a leafy tree, and is wor- 
shipped asa god. His sisteris Yami. He corresponds to 
the Jranic Yima who appears in the later legend as kg 
Jamshid. The Persian hero Feridun is thus the representa- 
tive of the Iranic Thraétaona (Thrita), who is identical with 
the Vedic deity Trita Aptya. 


On Vepic CREATION. 


In course of time the belief in the power of the gods 
as representing physical forces declined, and the mind of 
thinkers began to pouder over the mystery of creation. 
The Rg-Véda does not admit one universally adopted cosmo- 
gonic system, such as we find in the Bible. Well-known is 
the one expounded in the famous Purusasakta. However, 
this hymn, though proclaiming the origin of the four castes, 





3In Revéda III, 9,9 are mentioned 3339 gods (trini sata tri sabas- 

ranyagnim trimsacca deva nava casaparyan). This number which may 

have probably been formed by adding 33+ 303+ 3003. See the ditareya 

Brahmanam, edited by Martin Hang, Ph. D., Vol. Il, p. 212; Bombay, 1863. 
3” 
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hardly enters into the cosmogonic origin of the world. 
Moreover, it is of a comparatively late date, and ats 
importance is thus much diminished. On the other hand, the 
Rg-Véda represents too early a period for broaching cosmo- 
gonic topics which were afterwards amply and even ad 
nauseam discussed in the Pauranic Jiterature. 


Many different gods are, as we have seen, in their turn 
extolled as supreme and praised as the framers and rulers 
of the world. However, Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha, Visva- 
karman or Brahmanaspati appear in the Veda especially as 
creators of the universe. Most celebrated among the Vedic 
creation hymns is the 129th of the 10th book, a poem which 
has been repeatedly edited and translated since the time of 
Colebruoke. The 121st hymn of the same mandala possesses 
also great beauty and high poetic merit. It is addressed to 
Hiranyagarbha, the golden embryo. As the poet asks at 
the end of each verse : To what god may we offer sacrifice 
(kasmat déraiya havisa vidhema) ; the creator is also called 
Ka, Who, the nominative of husmat, 


Where such « variety of opinions exists, it is too much 
to expect that the various legends concerning the creation 
and the creator should agree, and indeed we find consider- 
able discrepancies among them. Even in principle they 
differ, for we find creation arising from nought, or from 
aught, or from rmanation. These legends concerning the 
creation, however, initiate a new era of thought and reflec- 
tion and as such they claim our attention. 


According to one legend the universe did not originally 
exist. Indra, the middle breath, kindled with his strength 
the other worn-out breaths or Rsis. He was called the kindler 
(Indha), because he kindled them. And Indha is called 
secretly Indra. The thus kindled gods created seven males, 
but as these seven males could not generate, the gods turned 
them into one. This male became Prajapati, who created 
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the Véda by his austere penance, and the waters from his 
speech. He pervaded all and desired to be reproduced from 
the waters. An egg arose and the triple science, the tray? 
vidya, was created. 4 

This account, which peculiarly enough gives a two-fold 
creation of the Véda, is at variance with another found in 
the same Brahmana, which states that only the waters were 
at the beginning of the universe, and a golden egg was 
created when the waters desired to be reproduced. This 
egg moved about for a year, after which time a male, puruga, 
appeared ; this was Prajapati. As he had no other home, 
he remained in this egg for another year, when he desired 
to speak. He said bhiir, which became the earth, bhuvah, 
which became the firmament, and svar, which became the 
sky. As he desired offspring, he created with his mouth 
the gods (dévah), who became such on reaching the sky, 
divam. Meanwhile it became daylight (diva). From his 
lower breath he created the Asuras, who assumed this state 
when they reached this earth. Darkness then set in, and 
with it Evil. After this he created Agni, Indra, Soma and 
Paramésthin, as well as Vayu, Candramas, and Usas. In 
consequence he is the progenitor of both the gods and the 
Asuras, and is also ealled so. He is likewise said to have 
assumed the shape of a tortoise in order to create progeny ; 
as he made (akarot) what he created, the word ktirma, tor- 
toise, 18 derived from the Sanskrit root kr, to make.® Tradi- 
tion also accused him of having conceived, to the great 
indignation of the gods, an unholy passion for his daughter, 
said to have been either the sky or the dawn, and from 
their bodies was formed Rudra, who, as Pasupati, pierced 
Prajapati. 

A great change in religious feeling and in civil life was 
meanwhile slowly taking place among the Aryans when 





4 See Satapatha Brahmana, VI, 1, 1. 
6 Do. VII, 4, 3 and XI, 1, 6, 
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they spread eastwards towards the plains of Hindustan and 
settled in large towns. Former shepherds and busband- 
men, by becoming inmates of towns, altered their mode of 
hfe and became artisans and traders. New interests, 
and with them new divisions, arose and began to keep 
asunder the different branches of the population, which 
divisions, though originally only temporary, developed into 
permanent institutions and laid the foundation of the strict 
regulations of Hindu caste. The development of caste was 
greatly fostered by the fact that two rival and hostile races, 
the Aryan and the Gauda-Dravidian, occupied the country, 
and that the ruling nation aimed at intensifying and per- 
petuating this racial distinction. The priestly class profited 
most by such an arrangement, and the framing of the 
religious precepts and of the civil laws was left to their 
initiative. The priest not only framed the statutes, but 
also superintended their observance with the help of the 
regal power, which he upheld for this very reason. The 
Brahman priest became the supreme head of the community, 
and though this power was not vested in one individual, 
but in the whole caste as an individual, it was not the less 
influential. The priest was the performer of the sacrifice, 
and assumed the power to make it acceptable to the gods 
or not ; and as the gods depended on the Brahman priests 
for their sacrifices, their power extended even over the 
gods, and the Brahmans became the real gods, and the 
legislator Manu could say that a Brahman becomes by 
his birth the deity of the gods. Under these circumstances 
the religious enthusiasm of the bards of the Reveéda gave 
way to the theological meditations of the Yajurvéda, the 
Vada of the sacrificial prayer, when this prayer had lost its 
fervour, and had sunk to mere formulas, which had to be 
strictly observed. This prayer in its abstract form, or the 
neutral Brahman, grew eventually from the Atman into 
the Pardiman (Paramaiman) or Supreme Spirit, and 
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developed in time into the male god Brahman, who occupied 
the high throne to which gods and men had recourse in 
their troubles, and who advised and cheered them as a 
grandfather his grandchildren. The divine Asuras of the 
Rgvéda became the demons of the Yajurvéda, Visnu came 
more to the fore, and Siva made his appearauce in the 
Yajurveda. 

Prajapati too, the creator of the universe, with its gods, 
demons, men, beasts, trees, and other matter, merges 
gradually into the person of Brahman, who though origin- 
ally unconnected with, and superior to, cither Visnu or 
Rudra, eventually forms with them the Trimirti. 


THe TRIMURTI. 


Jt is a peculiar coincidence that the two great doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Transmigration of souls should have 
appeared in India, so far as we can judge, at about the 
same period; and so Jong after both had been known to 
the two leading nations of antiquity, the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. The Chaldean triad, formed of the gods Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, the representatives of heaven, the lower world, 
and the water ; the old Akkadian trinity composed of the 
divine father, mother, and their sun, the Sun god ; or the 
Egyptian solar triads of Tum, Ra, and Kheper, or of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus are too well known to require explanation. 
It may be interesting to add here, that the Hindu Trimtrti 
has been also explained as a representation of the three 
great powers of nature exemplified by the earth, the water, 
and the fire, and that the Indian sect of the Sauras revere 
the rising meridian and setting sun, corresponding to 
Brahman, Siva and Visnu respectively, as symbol of the 
Trimtrti. Similarly well known is the migration which 
the souls of the deceased Hgyptians had to undergo to 
expiate the crimes they had committed while alive, until 
they could regain their human body and be united with 
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Osiris. In fact this final union with and absorption in 
Osiris shows a striking resemblance to the absorption in the 
Brahmanic Paratman or the Buddhistic Buddha. As I do 
not believe Buddha to have been an Aryan Indian, this 
question 1s of importance. It is highly probable that these 
Indian dogmas did not originate with the Aryans of India, 
and that they can be traced back directly or indirectly to 
those ancient countries. It is also possible that because 
these doctrines were not previously unknown in India, they 
could be more easily spread in this country for the 
vast majority of the Indian population belonged to the 
same race as did the ancient Akkadians and Chaldeans. 
It seems to me to be a matter of great regret that while 
the antique religious and civil history of India have often 
been discussed, no notice has been taken of the bulk of its 
population ; in consequence the results of the researches on 
these points have not been very satisfactory. 


Ce eon 


CHAPTER XIV. 
On BRAHMAN. 


The legends concerning Prajdpati and Brahman have 
often a striking resemblauce, and the latter occupies even- 
tually the position of the former. Brahman was born in a 
golden egg and arose from the waters. At the time of the 
deluge he assumed the form ofa fish, and asa boar he 
raised the earth from the waters. To him belonged origin- 
ally the name of Narayana, which was afterwards applied 
to Visnu. As creator he became the head of the Trimurti, 
a dogma probably unknown to Yaska, but already discussed 
at the time of Buddha, though finally developed at a sub- 
sequent period. His colleagues in the trinity, expressed 
by the mystic syllable Om, are Visnu and Siva. These 
three gods are respectively regarded as the representatives 
of the three natural qualities (gunas), sativa, goodness, rajas, 
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passion, and tamas, darkness. Brahman represents rajas, 
the creating power, Visnu preserves by sativa, goodness or 
indifference, and Rudra or Agni filled with tamas person- 
ates time or the destroyer. Yet, as creation involves pre- 
servation and destruction, and as each is indispensable to 
the other, true Brahmanism does not admit that any one 
member of the trinity is superior to the others. No man 
should attempt to create a division between the three gods, 
who does so, goes to Hell. Indeed some go further and 
assert that whichever of the three is Visnu, is at the same 
time Siva and Brahman, and that any one of the three gods 
reciprocally includes the remaining two.° 

In consequence of his abstract origin and philosophical 
appearance and through his position of creator, Brahman 
always lacked the popularity which was enjoyed by his 
more attractive colleagues, In the Mahabharata, however, 
Brahman is still the creator of the world, he is eternal, 
sacred, and omniscient ; he teaches, advises, and governs 
the gods. He regulates all institutions and arranges the 





* Compare such well known verses as : ‘‘ AvayOr antaram nasti ¢abdair 
anyair jagatpate,” or “ Sivaya vilowupsye Sivarapaya Visnave,” or: 
Tvam évanye Sivokténa margéna Sivaripinam bahvacarya vibhédéna, 
Bhagavan, samupasaté (Bhagavata). 

See also Dévibhagavata, ITI, 6, 54—56: 

d+. Ye vibhédam karisyanti manava midhacétasah, 
nirayam té gamisyanti vibhedannatra samSayah. 

55. YO Harih sa Sivah saksat yah Sivah sa svyayam Harih 
étayor bhédam atisthan narakaya bhavét narah. 

56. Tatbaiva Druhino jitéyo natra karya vicarana, 
aparo gunabhédo’sti srnu Visnd brayimi té. 

One of the three qualities prevails in each god, the other two are sub- 
ordinate ; thus rajas does prevail in Brahman, sattva in Visnu and tamas 
in Siva. Compare tbidem, 81.57 and 66. 

57. Mukhyah sattvagunal te’stu paramatmavicintané 
gauuatve’ pi parau khyatau rajogunatamogunau. 
66, Mukhyah tamogunasté’stu gaunau sattvarajogunau (applying 
to Siva). 
See further ibidem, sl0kas 32, 39 and 44. 
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rules concerning sacrifice and penance, marriage and caste, 
and the position of kings and subjects. 

Notwithstanding that Brahman was originally superior 
both to Visnu and to Siva, who as Rudra sprang, according 
to a legend, from the forehead of Brahman, the adherents of 
these gods deny hissupremacy. Yet,it is difficult to arrive 
at a final decision on this subject as the legendary evidence 
1s so defective. Brahman is thus represented as rising 
from the lotus which grew from the navel of Visnu, while 
the worshippers of Siva contend that Brahman was created 
by Siva, that he acted as Siva’s charioteer and worships 
Siva and the linga. At another time he interfered in a 
dispute between Visnu and Rudra, and persuaded the 
excited gods to allow Siva a share at the sacrifices. The 
Prajapatis, whose names and number are variously recorded, 
are known as his mind-born sons, and appear to be identical 
with the ten Maharsis. These latter are mentioned as the 
progenitors of men while the Purusasikta gives another 
account of this subject. 

Vac, Speech, his daughter, became the object of his 
love and as Sarasvatt bis wife.‘ In fact this siuful attach- 
ment of Brahman became the doom of his supremacy, 
and caused the asceudancy of Visnu and Siva. By gazing 
intently at his charming daughter, he obtained five heads, 
but lost the topmost for this unchaste love by the hand of 
Siva, and is henceforth called the four-faced or caturmukha. 
His four heads, each of which wears a crown, are also 
explained as corresponding to the four Védas. On his fore- 
head he has the mark of musk (kastwrz) ; in his hairlocks 





? Sarasvati is described in Tevibhagavata III, 6, 31—35 and in IX, 
1, 29-37. Another wife of Brahman Savitri is by some regarded as the 
deified sacred prayer which is known as the Gayatrz (Rgvéda III, 62, 10); 
about Savitri read also Devibhagavata IX, 1, 88—43. Sarasvati is called 
in the Vaijayanti, p. 3, line 18: Vag Vani Bharati Bhasa Gaur Gir Brahmi 
Sarasvati. 
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he wears strings of pearls, in his four hands he wears 
respectively the Véda, a sacrificial ladle, a rosary, and an 
earthen waterpot. His colour is tawny. He sits on a 
lotus, and rides on a swan. Many names are given to 
Brahman and according to his worshippers he also possesses 
a thousand names.* I need not add that these legends 
are also explained from an esoteric standpoint. 

With these few remarks concerning the earlier accounts 
of Brahman, I shall now pass to his present position, 
Many of the legends concerning all these three gods of the 
Trimurti are of ancient origin, while others certainly point 
to a more modern invention. In some cases it may be 
possible to explain their source and to account for their 
raison d'etre. As india has since time immemorial been 
chiefly peopled with two races, the Gauda-Dravidian and 
the Aryan, we need not wonder that, when these two began 
to imtermix, each became acquainted with the religious 
beliefs of their neighbours and adopted in a more or less 
modified form some of their gods and dogmas. This circum- 
stance explains the fact why so many Gauda-Dravidian 
elements are found in the modern Hindu worship. 

And such an influence we can also trace in the modern 
worship of Brahman. I have previously mentioned that he 
lost his fifth face on account of his unnatural conduct 
towards his daughter, but later legends contend, that it was 
at the instigation of Parvati, who could not distinguish 


® In the Vaijayanti, p. 3, are given the following lines: 

Brahma Vidhata Visvatma Dhata Srasta Prajapatih, 
Hiranyagarbho Druhino Viriticah Kah Caturmukhah, 
Padmasanah Surajyésthah Cirajivi Sanatanah, 
Satinandah Satadhrtih Svayambhuih Sarvatomukhah, 
Paramésthi Visvarétah Puruso Hamsavahanah. 

Other names are: Abjayoni, Aja, Ananta, Atmabhi, Caturvaktra, 
Jagatsrastr, Jfianin, Kamalayoni, Kamalasana, Lokakartr, Lokakrt, 
Lokéga, Padmaja, Sarvalokakit, Savitripati, Vara, Vidhi, Visvasrj, Védhas, 
&e. The Buddhists call him also Satampati. 

38 
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Brahman from her own five-faced husband, or because 
Brahman told alice. He is therefore now generally repre- 
sented with four faces.° The Skandapurina relates that 
Siva cursed Brahman for his untruthful assertion of having 
seen the end of Siva, and for producing in confirmation of 
this lie a Kétaki flower as a witness. The original judg- 
ment that Brahman was henceforth nowhere to be wor- 
shipped was on Brahman’s appeal mitigated, and his 
worship was allowed on all auspicious occasions, and at all 
initiatory ceremonies and Sdma sacrifices.?” 


Prersent WoRSHIP OF BRAHMAN. 


In consequence of the disgrace he incurred, as is now 
generally averred, or perhaps owing to his abstract and 
unapproachable position as creator, Brahman does not 
receive anything like the attention which is paid to Visnu 
and Siva. There exists also a proverb among the people 
that a man who has no house, says: “I have no house like 


Brahman.” On the other hand it 1s a peculiar circumstance 
worth mentioning that the principal festival of every temple 


® See beginning of note 16, on page 297. 
1° The curse was: Yatra kutrapi loke’smin apijyo bhava, padmaja. 
This was modified to : 
Subhakaryésu sarvcsu pratidiksidhvarésn ca, 
Pajyo bhava, caturvaktra, madvaco nanyatha bhaveét. 

In consequcnce Brahman is revered as guardian of the sacrifice at all 
yigas, vratas, marriages, funerals and annual ceremonies during the pre- 
liminary ceremonies. The real proceedings begin after Brahman has been 
worshiped with the words Brahmanam tram vrnimahe. The Brahman 
who acts as Brahman is provided with aseat, and betelnut, flowers, sandal 
und cloths are presented to him, but no incense is burnt in his favor, nor 
are lamps lighted, nor eatables presented, nor are fans, umbrellas, camphor, 
mirrors or flags allowed. The presence of Brahman who ninst be represent- 
ed by a Brahman who knows the Veda, is necessary in order tosuperintend 
and help the Purohita in the correct recital of the mantras and the 
up-keep of the fire. In fact Brahman isthe guardian of the sacrifice. 


Siva also cursed the Kétaki flower, but this curse concerns only Siva, 
for the flower is still worshipped in honor of Visnu, Laksmi, and even of 
Parvati. 
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is called Brahmotsava. It is moreover wrong to assert 
that Brahman is only revered in one place in the whole of 
India, 7.e., near the Puskara lake in Ajymere. The local 
legend there says, that the god Brahman left once his 
Satyaléka to perform a sacrifice in this mundane region, 
but forgot to invite his consort Sarasvati, Enraged at 
this discourtesy, sbe did not follow her husband. When 
Brahman had finished all the necessary preparations, and 
was ready to perform the Sankalpa, while the gods and 
Rsis stood before the sacrificial fire, he observed to his sur- 
prise that his wife was not present. As the priests refused 
to go on with the sacrifice, because Brahman had not his 
wife by his side, Brahman requested Indra to fetch, as 
quickly as possible, an unmarried girl to take the place of 
his wife. Indra returned with a Sudra girl, whom Brahman 
purified by letting her pass from the mouth through the 
alimentary canal of the celestial cow Kaémadhenu. He then 
called her Giyatit, mace her his partuer and performed 
the sacrifice. Opposite to the temple of Brahman lies a 
large and deep tank, whose waters are credited with 
miraculous qualities. If the shadow of a woman falls 
during her menstrual period on the waters of this tank 
(puskara), it turns red and keeps this colour until purified 
by mantras. Brahman is in this place worshipped by his 
thousand names and the same formalities which are observed 
in the temples of Visnu and Siva are also adhered toin this 
temple of Brahman. ?! 





11 This report was communicated to me indirectly by a Brahman 
who had visited Pushkar. See Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by 
Lient.-Colonel James Tod, London, 1829, Vol. I, pp. 773—75. ‘‘ Poshkuar is 
the most sacred lakein India; that of Mansurwar in Thibet may alone 
compete with it in this respect. By far the most conspicuous edifice is the 
shrine of the creator Brihma. This isthe sole tabernacle dedicated to the 
One God which I ever saw or heard of in India. The statue is quadriferons 
and what struck me as not a little cnrious was that the sikra, or pinnacle 
of the temple, is surmounted by a cross.” Read also the Rajputana 
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It is very peculiar that this renowned and ancient place 
of worship is connected lke the temples at Melkota, Pun, 





Gazettecr, Vol. II, pp. 67—-71, which contains a fnll description of the 
legend; from it I have extracted the following: ‘‘ Pushkar is a celehrated 
place of pilgrimage, and the great sanctity of its lake equalled, according 
to Colonel Tod, only Ly that of Manusarowar in Thihet, is dne to the 
helicf that here Brahma performed the yajiia, and that the Sarasvati here 
reappears in five streams. The legends connected with these two heliefs 
may be found in the Pushkar Muhatmya of the Padma Purana. Brahma 
was perplexed as to where he shonld perform the sacrifice according to 
the Vedas, as he had nv temple on earth like other deities. As he reflect- 
ed, the lotus fell from his land, and he determined to perform his sacrifice 
wherever it fell. The lotus, rehounding, struck the earth in three places. 
Water issned from all three, and Brahma, descending, called the name of 
the place Pushkar, after the lotus. (The holy ground extends for one 
yojaut round the largest lake, called Jyesht Pushkar. The second lake is 
the Madhya Pushkar, near the tank, now called Suda Bai. The third lake 
isthe Kanisht Pushkar, which is now generally called Burka Pushkar. 
The middle lake is very small, and there are no buildings round it or 
round the third lake.) Brahma then collected allthe gods, and on the 
llth day of the bright half of Kirtik, everything was ready. Each god 
and rishi had his own special duty assigued to him, and Brahma stood 
with a jar of amrit on his head. The sacrifice, however, could not hegin 
until Savitri appeared, and she refused to come without Lakshmi, Parvati 
and Indrani, whom lavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her 
refnsal, Brahma became curaged and said to Indra: ‘‘Search me ont 
a girl that 1 may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar of 
amru weighs leavy on my head.’ Iudra accordingly went, hnt found 
none exccpt a Gujar’s daughtcr whom he purified by passing her throngh 
the hody of « cow, and then, bringing her to Brahma, told what he had 
done. Vishnu observed—* Brahmans and cows are in reality identical ; 
you have taken her from the womb of a cow, and this may he considered 
a second birth.” Shiva added that, as she had passed through a cow, she 
should be called Gayatri. The Brahmans acreed that the sacrifice might 
now proceed, and Brahma, having married Gayatri and having enjoined 
silence on her, placcd on her head the jar of writ, and the yajna come 
menced. (‘The image of Giyatri may be seen in the temple of Brahma, 
close to that of Brahma himself.) The sacrifice, however, was soon inter- 
rupted by a naked man who appeared crying ‘ Atmat! Atmat!’ and who, 
at the instigation of Shiva, threw a skull into the sacrificial gronnd. When 
it was attempted to remove the skull, two appeared in its place, and the whole 
ground pradually became covered with skulls; till Shiva, at Brahma’s 
request, finally agreed to remove them on condition that he should have a 
temple at Pushkar, there to be worshipped under the name of Atmaheswar, 
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and ‘Trivandrum with the lower classes, and that the 
Pokharna Brahmans are according to tradition Beldars, who 





Meanwhile a number of Brahmans, all ugly men, arrived from the Dakhin. 
As they hathed in the lake, their forms changed into those of handsome 
men; aud the ghat at which they bathed, called Surap Ghat, is the resort 
of pilgrims on the 11th day of Kartik. On the morning of the 12th day 
the Brahmans came to Brahma and asked where they were to bathe. He 
directed them to bathe in the Prachi Sarasvati, the stream which passes 
by the village of Hokran; and it is explained how the Sarasvati, after 
disappearing underground to escape the heat of the fire which she is carry- 
ing to the sea, reappears in five channels (as Suprabha which falls into 
Jyesht Pushkar, Sudha which falls into Madhya Pushkar, Kanka which 
falls into Kanisht ‘Pushkar, Nanda which flows past Nand, and Prachi 
which passes by Hokran), iu the sacred soil of Pushkar, how two of these 
meet at Nand, five miles from Pushkar; and how from the junction, the 
river, thereafter called the Lani, proceeds to the sea. The sacrifice was 
disturbed this day hy Batu Brahman, who let loose a snake among the 
Brahmans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Rishi, whose son 
imprecated a curse against Batu that he might become a lake. Batn, 
going to his grandfather Brahma, was consoled by the promise that he 
should be the founder of the ninth order of snakes, and was directed to 
go to Nagpahar, where he should receive worship on the fifth day of the 
dark half of Sawan at the place called the Nagkand. The sacrifice pro- 
ceeded till the 15th each day having its appointed duties; for this day the 
Brahmans were directed to make a circuit of the lakes and to hathe in 
Gayakup. (The virtues of the tirth of Gaya are said to reside in this 
place, whence the name.) Shortly after their return Savitri appeared, 
greatly incensed at the disregard which had been shown to her. Brahma 
sought to pacify her, but to no purpose, and she went away in a rage to 
the hill north of the lake where is her temple. After the yajna performed 
by Brahma, Pushkar became so holy that the greatest sinner, by merely 
hathing in it, went to heaven. Heaven became inconveniently crowded, 
and the gods complained that no longer any man regarded them or his 
duty, so easy was it to get to heaven. Brahman agreed accordingly that 
the tirth should only be on earth from the 11th day of Kartik to the full 
moon, and for the remainder of the year he promised to remove the tirth 
to the air (antariksha). Such is the legend given in the Pushkar Mahat- 
mya.” 

Read also the short account about the temple of Brahma at Pushkar in 
the Indian Caste by Dr. John Wilson, Bombay, 1877, Vol. I, p.170. “The 
Brahmans don't directly compromise themselves by taking care of the 
temple (which in point of fact is under the charge of Gosavis) ; but they 
lay claim toa share of the offerings at the shrine. The four faces of 
Brahma on the image are uniform, hut they have a lengthened chin in the 
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obtained in return for excavating the sacred lake at Pnsh- 
kar or Pokhar the favour of the god and the dignity of 
Brahmans. !? 

Brahman has still asmall but separate templein Benares, 
and though there are very few temples in Northern India 
m which Brahman is now worshipped, there are not afew 
places in Southern India which possess temples dedicated 
to Brahman, and where he and his wife Sarasvati receive 
similar honors as are offered to Visnu and Siva. 

This is the case for example with the Brahma temple at 
Cebrolu in the Krishna district, which, as I am informed, 
was erected in imitation of the Brahma temple at Jayapu- 
ram or Brahmagaya, a place which 1s without doubt identical 
with Pushkar. The construction of the present temple at 
Cebrolu is ascribed to the once powerful Rajah Vasireddi 
Venkatadrn Nayudu, Zamindar of Cintapalle, who resided 
both at Amaravati and Ceéebrdlu, and in whose time the 
ruins of the celebrated Buddhist shrine were first discovered 
at Amaravati. The temple at Cébrolu is situated near a 
pit called Brahmagunda. Venkatadriin the hope of finding 





place of a beard. The temple ia exteriorly associated with an image of 
Shiva with four visible heads placed ona Linga, and must therefore he 
principally frequented by votaries of that God.” 

12 Sco Dr. J. Wilson’s Indian Custe, II, p. 171. ‘The tradition of 
their origin is singular; it is said that they were Beldars, and excavated 
the sacred lake of Pushkar or Pokhar, for which they obtained the favonr 
of the deity and the grade of Brahmans, with the title of Pokharna. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the Khodala, a kind of pick-axe 
used in digging, seems to favour this tradition.’ Compare also the Raj- 
putana Caretteer, Vol. II, p. 70. ‘‘They (the Brahmans of Pushkar) say 
they are descended from Parasar, the father of the Veda Vyasa, and that 
like the Mathura Chaubes, their names were omitted when the list of the 
ten Brahmanical tribes was drawnup. They trace their descent, however, 
through one Bopat, and the general belief is that this Bhopat was a Mer. 
Brahmans will not eat with these men, who are found only in Pushkar and 
in a few of the neighbonring towns of Marwar. They arc generally called 
Bhojak in the papers which have been given by the Rajas on the appoint- 
ment of Purohits.” 
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a treasure began to excavate it, but bemg disappomted 
in his expectations converted the pit into a water reservoir 
or Kénéru, in the midst of which he built after his return 
from Kasi (Benares) the temple of Brahman, on the model 
of the one he had seen at Jayapuram. He dedicated it to 
Caturmukha Brahma Lingéesvarasvimi, the last name being 
added as the temple was erected according to the Siva 
Agama, because the Agama Sastras do not contain measure- 
ments for a temple of Brahman. The original name of the 
pit Brahmagunda appears to favor the idea that previ- 
ously to the erection of the temple by Venkatadri Brahman 
had been worshipped in this district. As the Raja died 
before the commencement of the first year’s ceremony, his 
death was regarded as a bad omen, and only daily offerings 
are made and lights are kept iu this temple, but no peri- 
odical feasts or car festivals are observed. Venkatadri is 
said to have beeu under a curse for having treacherously 
beheaded 150 Centsu chiefs whom he had invited to a feast, 
and the immense sums of money he spent on charitable 
and religious purposes, he regarded as au expiation of his 
atrocious sin.*® 





18 Cébrolu is also called Caturmukhapuram. This name refers to Brah- 
man, but cannot he explained to mean “the city facing the four points of 
the compass” as Mr. Gordon Mackenzie states in his Manual of the Kistna 
District, p. 208 ; see also ibidem, pp. 801--13. 

1am indebted for the following description to Mr. G. Campbell, Sub- 
Collector, Guntnr, dated the 15th December 1890 :—-“I was at Chebrolu 
“‘vesterday, and had a look at the temple from the edge of the kunta in 
‘“ which it stands. The temple is quite a small square huilding, and is in 
“a neglected condition. Only one out of the four Dhvajastamhas is 
“ gtanding, and that looks very tottery. This is a rough plan, the square 
“being the kunta with the temple in the middle, outside heing the eight 


“little shrines to the Dikpalakas. As far as is known ao 

‘here, this and the Brahmagaya temple are the only Oo f=] o 
ae 9) bam | 

‘‘ Brahman temples in India. ge 


Mr. G. Campbell kindly enclosed a report of the Céhrdlu temple, 
which had been submitted to him by the late M.R.Ry. D. V. Chelapati 
Row, Deputy Tashildar of the Ponnur Division. The following is taken 
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An old and still used temple of Brahman exists in Kala- 
hasti in the North Arcot district, I visited it in January 
1886. On the top of the mountain over the temple stands 
a fourfaced statue of Brahman. Popular tradition declares 





from this report :—‘‘ Popular legend states that during the energetic 
“days of Rajah Vasireddi Venkatadri Naidu he had determined to get rid 
“of a tribe of Chentchus who pillaged his Zamindary, and so inviting 150 
‘of the tribe to a feast, he had them all beheaded in the Fort at Chinta- 
* palli. Remorse overwhelmed him for his treachery, and whenever he sat 
‘down to his meal the grain turned into insects. In order to remove 
“this curse he went on a pilgrimage to Benares and other sacred places, 
* built temples, erected numerous pillars hefore various shrines, besides 
‘“making charities. He made Chehrole his second residence, Amaravati 
“being the first. Atthis place (Chebrole) there had been a small pit 
“called Brahmagundam, about which was said tou have been buried gold 
‘“orains of immense quantity aud a Bhairava idol was fixed to guard the 
‘treasure. He (the Zamindar) made excavations for the hidden treasure 
“to considerable extent, and lhaving at the end heen disappointed, he 
“converted the pit, including the Brabmagunda, into a reservoir called 
“ Koneru, and in the middle constructed a temple dedicated to the worship 
‘of Chaturmukha Brahma Lingesvarasvami as such a temple had no exist- 
‘‘once elsewhere in this part of the country, and he gave the name of 
‘ Chaturmukhapuram to the place which has had several other names, 
‘‘viz., Chebrole, Jayabrole, Tambrapani. The idol is of the following 
“ description: The Lingam was first fixed in a red Chintamani stone most 
“beautifully carved in the form of a lotus (kamalam) of 1,000 petals, 
‘‘ underneath which is a raised seat called Pectam. On four sides of the 
“ Liugam four separate Brahma images equal in size and equal in all other 
‘respects were carved ; each image has two legs and four hands. Of the 
“four hands two are empty, while of the other two, one contains a garland 
“(japamala) und the other a tumbler (kamandal). The Lingam is ahont 
“three inches highcr than the Brahma images. The temple has four 
‘cates. On the four sides and corners of the reservoir eight small temples 
“were built for the worship of the following deities: 1. North, Venu 
“ Gopalasvami, and his Ammavaru, North-cast; 2. South, Ranganayakulu, 
‘ond his Ammavarn Nanchari, South-east; 3. East, Chandramaulesvara- 
‘‘svami, and lis Ammavaru, South-east; 4+. West, Sahasra Lingesvara- 
“svaini, and Ins Aimuavarn, North-cast. (Mr. Campbell assigns these 
“8 temples to the Dikpalakas, which is very possible.) The Ammavaru 
“tonples are falling dowuand the pillars of gilt fixed on the four sides 
‘of the Brahma temple are in rnins. ‘The temple has an endowment 
‘‘of Ac. 29,90 Ch. The title deeds bear the name of Chaturmukha Brahma 
“ Lingesvarasvaimni. The worshippers are Pujaris and worship Brahma with 
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that this hill is really the Ss ivanandanilaya, the highest 
peak of the Kailasa, which Brahman transferred in ancient 
times to Kalahasti. Of the four faces of Brahman the one 
which looks towards the south has fangs instead of teeth. 





‘‘ Namakam, Chamakam and with Sivanamamuln after the Smarta fashion. 
“No kind of periodical and car festivals are celebrated except making 
“daily offerings and lightings, &c. The non-celebration is said to be due 
‘to the bad omen, as the Zamindar who constructed the temple and the 
“car at a great cost having died before the commencement of the first 
“year’s ceremony. 

‘““T hear there is another Brahma tomple at Jayapuram in the north. It 
‘is called Brahmagaya, The temple there is said to be in atank. 

‘Brahma images similar to those at Chebrole were carved on a Lingam 
‘‘and worshipped. Venkatadri Naidu appears to have huilt the temple 
‘‘after he had seen the one at Jayapuram when he went to Benares on 
“pilgrimage and named the place Chaturmukham, meaning Brahmapuram. 
“T doubt therefore that Chaturmukhapuram means the city facing the 
‘four points of the compass, as Mr. Mackenzie calls it.’ (I had intimated 
this previously as my opinion iu a letter to Mr. Campbell.) 

‘*The addition Lingesvarasvami to Brahma appears to have been added 
‘for the following reason. Temples are built according to the Agama 
‘“ Sastram, which treats of the measurement of the several temples. This 
‘“‘Sastram is of four sorts with regard to Siva, Vishnu, Sakti and 
“Ganapati. No Agamam is kuown to exist whichtreats of measurements 
‘‘regarding temples dedicated to Brahma, and hence no temple of such 
‘‘gzort has been constructed; but Venkatadri Naidu having the vanity to 
‘‘ excel the other Rajahs in charity and in the construction of temples, con- 
‘structed this temple partly arbitrarily and partly with Siva Agamam and 
“made the addition Lingesvarasvami to Brahma.” 

It is probable that there was originally at Cebrolu an old Brahma 
temple, and that Venkatadri rebuilt this shrine to revive the worship. 
With respect to the temple at Jayapuram, whose construction was imi- 
tated by the Rajah of Cébrodlu, it is uot clear which Jayapura (Jaipur) 
is meant. There is a well known town of this name in the Vizagapatam 
District, and another rather more famous place of the same name lies in 
Rajaputana not far from the above-mentioned Pushkar in the Ajmere Dis- 
trict where the famous Brahma temple is situated. This temple is most 
probably the one alluded in the above printed report. 

It must also not be forgotten that a Brahma temple exists at Benares 
and that Venkatadri visited this town previously to his building the Brahma 
temple at Cebrolu. His death prevented that a special Brahma worship 
was introduced, and was the cause of the adoption of the Smarta cere- 
monial. Raja Vasireddi Venkatadri Nayudu died in 1816. 

39 
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Special priests perform daily the prescribed worship in this 
Brahmadévalaya whose idol goes by the name of Manikar- 
mikésvara. 

In Kuttanir near Mayavaram the temples of Brahman 
and Sarasvati face each other, and Brahman priests wor- 
ship these two gods as Visnu and Laksmi, or Siva and 
Parvati are adored in their respective pagodas, A big 
temple of Brahman, [ am told, exists at Tiruvannamalai and 
one devoted to Sarasvati as Jianambika is at Tiruvalur.*4 
Védaranyam possesses likewise a temple dedicated to the 
same goddess. Brahman’s image occupies an honored place 
in the temple of Kodumudi near Erode, at Tirukkandiytr 
near Tiruvadi, in the Uttamarkdvil near Srirangam, at 
Salyamangalam and Kila Valutttr near Aiyampettai in the 
Tanjore district, at Kumbhakonam and elsewhere. Some 
contend that there is an image of Brahman in every temple 
of Siva at the place where the purified water, poured out 
over the head of Siva, or over the linga inside, escapes 
through the channel.*® 


On ton BRAHMABHUTA. 


Among the population on the West coast, especially 
among the Tulus, where the devil-worship prevails, Brah- 
man is not only revered as a god, but also as a spirit or 
Bhita. In fact all castes worship him, and he is universally 
adored; he has in reality his special place of worship in 





14 This shrine at Tiruvalir must not be mistaken for that dedicated to 
Kamalimba, which bslongs to the Tyagarajasvami temple, within whose 
precincts is alsoa famous well, known as Sarasvatitirtham. 

16 A temple covered in the sand near the confluence of the Kaveri and 
Amaravati not far off from Kartir, is by some ascribed to Brahman, by 
others to Siva. According toa legend the god Varadarijasvamin in 
Kaiicipuram arose from the flames of a sacrifice performed by Brahman 
over the Hastisaila, on which the present garbhagrha stands. 

I am indebted for a great part of this information concerning the wor- 
ship of Brahman in South India to my former pupil and young friend 
Mr. Nadadur V. Desikacaryar, M.a. 
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nearly every big landed estate. At Sirva, Brahman is 
represented. with four heads, his image is about 2 feet high 
and is made of Pajicaldha or the five metals, gold, silver, 
copper, tin andlead. He rideson the goose or hamsa in the 
usual position, one of his hands holding a water jar, while 
the other has arosary or japamala, and the two remain- 
ing are folded on the chest and contain the Salagrama., 
The officiating Brahman or bhatta enters the temple daily 
after his bath with a water jar and pours the water over 
the image. He then fills, while muttering the usual maniras, 
the holy sankha with water and sprinkles the latter over the 
image. This done, he puts sandal and a garland on 
the head of the idol and offers some cooked rice to the god. 
These ceremonies occupy about three hours. The evening 
service is the same but only shorter, it lasts about two hours. 
The neighbouring Brahmans and Sadras celebrate every 
year a great festival, during which the image of Brahman 
is carried about within the precints of the temple and a 
special piija is performed.! ® 





16 The Rev. Ch. Gojar at Sirva near Udapi, gave the following in- 
formation to Rev. G. Ritter who sent me this report in German through 
the Rev. F. Kittel:—‘‘ Eine halbe Stunde westlich von Schirwa steht in 
einem Thal, Warasare genannt, ein Tempel, in welchemein Bild Brahmas, 
der 4 Gesichter hat, angebetet wird. Dasselhe ist gegen 2’ hoch and hesteht 
aus Pantschaloha. Brahma sitzt da auf dem Vogel Hamsa. Zwei seiner 
Hinde hebt er zur Achsel empor, in der einen ein Wassergefass, in der 
andern einen Rosenkrauz (Japamala) haltend. Die beiden andern Hande 
hat er vor seiner Brust gefaltet and halt zugleich darin den heiligen Stein 
(Salagrama). Der dienstthuende Brahmane (Bhatta) geht taglich nach 
seinem tiblichen Bad mit einem Wassergefaiss in den Tempel und giesst 
das Wasser tiber das Bild. Dann fillt er, waihrend er Shastras hersagt 
seine heilige Muschel (shanka genannt) mit Wasser und sprengt dasselhe 
anf das Bild. Hierauf legt er etwas Sandalholz (mehl?) und einen Blu- 
menkranz auf des Gétzen Kopf und setzt ihm eine Portion gekochten Reises 
vor. Alles dies nimt jeden Morgen 3 Stunden in Anspruch. Den Ahend- 
dienst, der dem des Morgens fast gleich ist, absolviert er in 2 Stunden. 
Ausserdem kommen die Tempelvorsteher, die benachbarten Brahmanen 
und auch eine Anzahl Shudras 4lljabrlich einmal bier zu einen Fest zusam- 
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The Brahma-image in the temple at Kufjar has only 
three faces, and is therefore regarded by some as a repre- 
sentation of a Brahmabhtta. 

The Brahmabhita must not be confounded with a Brah- 
maraksasa, the latter being the evil spirit of a dead Brah- 
man. 

Wherever the divine nature of Brahman prevails, Brah- 
mans perform the worship, even dancing at his service, while 
low caste persons generally dance in honor of the Brahama- 
bhutas. The festival of the superior Brahman is called a 
mandala, while that of a Brahmabhita or of every bhtta 1s 
knownas akola. The drawing outhe floor for sucha mandala 
consists of black, white, red, green, and yellow colours and is 
made by the Jakkedikulus who occupy in consequence at 


men. Bei dieser Gelegenheit wird das Brahmabild in Tempelhof berumge- 
tragen nnd ein besonderer Puja (Anbetung) wird verrichtet. 

‘‘Solche Brahmabilder finden sich im Udapi-bezirk; noch einige, «. B., 
in Kanjar, Bolle, Nandolige, &c. Doch ist zu bemerken, dass z. B. das 
Bild in Kanjar nur 3 Gesichter hat, und darum mehr als Brahmabhuta 
betrachtet wird. Der herunter gescblagene tte Kopf des Brahma, se 
wird erzihlt, babe zu Parameshvarwa gefleht, der ihm dann rieht auf die 
Erde herabzusteigen und sich den Bhutas uuzuschliessen. So seien die 
Brahmabhutas entstanden. Ein solcher hat menscbliche Gestalt und 
reitet auf einem Pferd ein Schwert in seiner rechten Hand baltend. Er 
wird tiglich von Brahmanen, aber auch von Shudras angebetet. Die 
Shastras, die dabei gebraucht werden, sind aber verschieden von denen, 
welche man fiir den Brahma-Gott benntzt. Es wird ihm nur ungekochter 
Reis vorgesetzt; aber auch sein Kopf wird mit Sandelholz und Blumen 
bestreut, auch wird Rauchwerk vor ihm verbrannt. See Note 20o0n p- 303. 

‘ Ausserdem gibt es Brahmabilder die von den Rischis herstammen 
sollen, und darum regelmassig verehrt werden. Ferner finden sich da 
und dort gestaltlose Brahmasteine, bei welchen jedoch kein taglicher 
Dienst stattfindet ;z. B.,¢ Stunden westlich von Uday ist ein solcber 
Stein, za welchem viellcicht das Jahr einmal ein Vishnubild gehracht und 
dort verehrt wid. Sie sind meist mit Naga-steinen vereint und werden 
nie fiir den Brahmgott, sondern nur fiir Brahmabhuten angeseben. 
Auch in den gewohnlichen Bhutatempeln findet sich dcr Brahmabhuta, 
genannt Berme. 

“Als Grund der Verebrung das gesturzten Brahms wird geltend gemacht. 
das die alteo1 Rishis gleichfalls nach seinem Fall ihn anbeteten.” 
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present a respectable position, but who were originally 
Holeyasor Paraiyas. Everything else for the mandala is 
done by Brahmans. A Brahman becomes possessed of 
Brahman and to him he vouchsafes his oracles. The offering 
or bala consists of fruits and various condiments. Brahman 
is addressed as Svami Bermere, and not like the other gods 
as Svaimi Devere. The people pray to him as follows: 
We have been remiss in thy worship, spare us ; remove gra- 
ciously from us all evil, give us health for our body, increase 
our wealth in the house and on the field. The Brahman 
then makes his puja, and recites the following mantram : 
“ Uddi! I revere the sunlike, three-eyed Narayana, who is 
shining with the ornament of the serpent-prince, who is 
honoured by the skull held in his hand, who is armed with 
a chisel and a white lotus, who has anklets provided with 
golden bells and who is facing (me), the lord of the Bhitas, 
who removes fear, has four faces and is called Brahman.!7 





‘17 Uddi, bhaskarasannibham trinayanam narayanam nagéndrabhisoj- 
jvalam hastadattakapdlamahitam svétabjatankayudham katcanakinkininupi- 
ritasanmukham dhiteésam bhayaharam caturananam brahmabhidhanam 
bhajé.” 

Rev. M. Schaible writes from Karkal: ‘‘ Ueber den Ursprung des Brahma, 
im Volksmnnde Berme, wegen seiuer Verwandtschaft mit den Nagas oft 
auch Naga-Brahma genannt, sagen die Leute: in alten Zeiten hiatten 
Brahma and Shiwa 5 Angesichter besessen. Um ihrer Aehnlichkeit willen 
sei elnstens Schiwas Weib, Parwati, einmal hei ihrem Erscheinen in einer 
Gotterversaminluug in grosse Verlegenheit geraten, da sie, ausser Stande, 
ihren Gemahl und Brahma von einander zu onterscheiden, nicht gewusst 
hahe, zu welchem von beiden sie sich setzen solle. Schiwa, der ihre Ver- 
legenheit und den Grund derselhen erkannte, hieb, um ihr ins kiinftige 
derartiges zu ersparen, dem Brahma ein Haupt ab. Als dieses hieranf 
den Schiwa tber die Art and Weise seiner Weiterexistenz um Rat und 
Hilfe anging, erhielt es die Weisung sich unter seine Ganas zu begeben, 
auf die Erde zu gehen, die Menschen zu plagen und so sich seinen Unter- 
halt zu verschaffen und seine Fortexistenz zu sichern.”’ 

‘Brahma geniesst allgemeine Verehrung von allen Kasten. Die Leute 
halten ihn ftir den Urheber von Augenentzttudung Hautauschlag und 
hauptsiichlich vou Kinderlosigkeit. In Nandolige und Mala hat er zwei 
gréssere Tempel, dech stelen diese ihrer Grésse nach in keinerle, 
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The worship of Brahman and his eventual absorption into 
a Brahmabhita shows the influence which the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India exercised over the Aryan invaders. 
Brahman becomes half god, half bhtita; he is regarded as 
such inferior to a naga, but superior to the common bhuta. 
A legend asserts that the fifth head of Brahman, after being 


Verhiltniss zu anderen grossen Hindutempeln. Sonst finden sich kleine 
Tempelchen, Brahmasthina oder Bermeregunda genannt auf dem Gute 
nahezu jedes grésseren Gutsbesitzers, der cignen Grund und Boden hat. 
In dem Nandolige Tempel findet sich kein Bild, indem in Mala dagegen ist 
Brahma aus Stein gehauen, in Menschengestalt auf einem Pferde reitend 
dargestellt. Die tbrigen fast zahllosen kleinen Tempelchen enthalten 
entweder ebenfalls Brahma in Menschergestalt, oder aber auch nur einen 
rohen oder nur ganz oberflichlich behauenen Stein, Bei dem Nandolige- 
Tewpel tindet jabrlich im Zusammenhang mit einem Bhuten und einem 
Gotzenfest ein grodsseres Fest statt, zu dem Leute von nahe und fern 
gewallfahrtet kommen um dem Brahma ihre Geltidbe, die sie ihm in den 
Tagen der Krankheit gelobt hatten, zu entrichten. Sonst findet an jedem 
Sankranti ein Puja statt. Indem Mala-Tempel wird taglich Puja gemacht, 
das am Freitag einen etwas feierlichern Character trigt. Die gleiche 
Ordnung fand ich in Mudar, wo dem Brahma, der dort ganz im Freien 
kampirt, und bloss in einem wenig behauenen Granitstein dargestellt ist, 
ebenfalls taglichen Dienst verrichtet wird. In den oben erwahnten vielen 
kleinen Tempelcheu wird nur alle Monate geopfert ; nur im Monat Sdna 
taglich ode: einige Male in der Woche. Beim Puja wird eine Lampe 
angeziindet, Blumen, Reis und Sandelholzpulver vorgesetzt. Seinem Wesen 
nach ist dieser Brahma halb Gott, halh Bhuta. Er steht niedriger als die 
Nagas und hoher als die Bhutas. In seiner Higenschaft als Gott kann nur 
der Brahmaue ihm Puja machen und ergreift er bei Festlichkeiten nur 
von diesem Besitz, aber nie von einem andern niedern Kastenmann. 
Wahrend dem Bhuten ein kéla, wird dem Brahma ein sogenauntes Mandala 
oder Barmadabali dargebracht. Die Zeichnung zu diesem Mandala hat 
eine urspriinglich niedere, jetzt aber durch ihren Dienst zn Ansehen 
gekommene Kaste (die Jakkedakulu) auf dem Boden vor dem Tempel zn 
entwerfen, wobei 5 Farben, schwarz, weiss, rot, grin und gelb zur Verwen- 
dung kommen. Das Uebrige bei dem Mandala kann nur ein Brahmane 
besorgen, von dem der Brahma Besitz ergreift und dann Orakel gibt. Das 
bali besteht in einer Darbringung von Friichten und verschiedenen 
Gewiirzen. Beim Gebet zu diesem Brahma sagen die Leute: ‘ Wir fehlen 
gar viel in deiner Verehrnng, verzeihe. Wende gnidig alles Uebel ab, 
gib Gesundheit dem Leib und mehre den Reichthim im Haus und anf 
dem Feld.’ Die Anrede lautet nicht wie bei den Gottern—Svami déveré 
sondern Svami bermeré. 
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cut off, prayed to Paramésvara, who advised it to descend 
to the earth and to associate with the bhutas. According 
to a Tulu tradition the present Brahman (Bermere, Berume, 
Baruma, Berma or Bomma) is only a portion of Brahman 
united with the serpent god (niga dévaru). Siva is said to 
have been jealous because Brahman had four faces and 
eight eyes, while he had only three. He therefore cut off 
one of these four heads, and when this head asked him 
what he should do, Siva told him to unite itself with the 
serpent (ndga), torment mankind and to extort thus offer- 
ings from them. In Badakay Lokanad Brahman’s head 
appeared first as a naga, aud there it was worshipped. 
When I was visiting the Buddha temple at Kotahénu, a 
suburb of Colombo, I saw a figure of Brahman with three 
heads which I originally took to have four heads, the fourth 
being behind and thus of course invisible, But the temple- 
servant particularly declared that Brahman had only three 
heads, one representing the past, the other the present, and 
the third the future.1% ‘This legend J heard also confirmed 
by other Ceylonese Buddhists. At Kandy in the Maligava 
Temple or the Shrine of the Sacred Tooth is a picture of 
Brahman as Mahabrahmaraya, or as king of heaven—known 
as Brahmaloka or Satyaléka.'® He has only one head, and 


18 Tivata is one of the Ceylonese names of Brahman. Jts meaning and 
derivation are not clearly known. It can be connected with the Sanskrit 
words trirrtta (trivrt) and trivaktra. The High Priest of Adam’s Peak 
and President of the Vidyodaya College in Colombo, Hikkoduwe Suman- 
gala Ternnnanse, thinks that it is derived from trivrtta, and explains it as 
denoting Karmavrita, Klésavrita and Vipdkavrtta. If vata stands for 
vaktra, trivaktra would mean three-faced. 


19 According to Hindu cosmology there exist fourteen worlds, seven ahove 
and seven below the earth. The highest and best world Satyaloka is 
under the rule of Brahman, and is therefore also called Brahmaloka, while 
it is at times also assigned to Siva and then named Sivalaka ; the Karma- 
purdina identifies Brahmaloka also with a Visnuléka. The lowest and 
worst world is Patala, it is under the rule of Yama, and hence also known 
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one-headed he also appears in the neighbouring Mahadeévale 
temple. Biesdes the statue of Buddha there are in this 
shrine the images of Visuu and of Siva, respectively on the 
left and right hand side of the entrance door, and a one- 
headed Brahman is painted standing on the left side on the 
wall near Buddha. On my asking for an explanation, I 
was told that this one-headed Brahman represents the 
present time. The existence of a one-headed Brahman is 





as Yamaloka. The seven nether worlds are lt. Atala, 2. Vitalu,3. Sutala, 
4, Rasdtala, 5. Talatala, 6. Mahatala and 7. Patala, (the 4th, 5th and 6th 
hells are also respectively called 4. Nitala, 5 Dharatala and Mahatala, and 
6. Talatala). It is perhaps worth noticing that also other sects, e.g., the 
Muhammedans believe in the existence of seven hells. The seven upper 
worlds are 1. Bhirloka, the earth, occnpied ly men, 2. Bhuvarloka, the 
space between earth and sun, occupied by Munis, Siddhas, &c., 3. Suvar- 
loka (Svarléka), or Dévaldka, between the sun and the polestar, or Dhruva, 
heaven of Indra with the 330,000,000 gods. The Visnupurana calls it the 
abode of Visnu, where Dharma, Dhruva and the Yogis reside. 4. Mahar. 
loka extends one krore of yOjanas beyond the polestar, residence of Bhrga 
and of other sages, who survive the annihilation of the three lower 
worlds, 5. Janaloka (Janoloka) occupied by the mind-born sons of Brah- 
man as Sanandana, the Rsis, and the demigods. 6. fapéloka is the resi- 
deuce of the Vairagis, aud 7. Satyaloka (Brahmaloka) is the abode of 
Brahman, whoever reaches this heaven is exempted from further birth. 
The first of these three upper worlds are destroyed at the end of a Kalpa 
or a day of Brahman, though the fourth outlasts the kalpa, it remains 
uninhabited during the conflagration raging below, for no one can endure 
the heat and its occupants repair to the next or Janoloka. The last three 
are annihilated at the end of the life or the 100th year of Brahman. The 
Dévibhagavata (1X, II, 8, ff.) contends that the Brahminda contains 
the seven nether and the seven upper worlds, which at the time of a 
general destrnction become a watery bubble. The Vaikuntha and Goldka- 
heavens, which lie beyond the Brahmanda, and are eternal, remain intact. 
Each of these fourteen worlds is 50,000,000,000,000,000 miles long and 
25,000,000,000,000,000 miles broad. The fourteen worlds occupy therefore 
a space of 17,500 Quinquillions of square miles. The mountain Mahameru 
passes through all these I+ worlds. There are besides seven immense seas. 
The Mahaméru together with the fourteen worlds is carried by the eight 
elephants: Airdvata, Pundarika, Vamana, Kumuda, Afijana, Puspadauta, 
Sarvabhauma and Supratika, and by the eight serpents: Ananta, Vasuki, 
Daksa, Taksaka, Karkotaka, Sanga, Kulika and Mahapadma, but instead 
of these eight serpents some mention only the one thousand-headed Sésa, 
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rather surprising, if we consider that Brahman as Brah- 
mabhita is represented with one head, and that this Maha- 
dévale temple, though Buddhistic in all other respects, 
contains Hindu gods, which may perhaps have been im- 
ported by non-Aryan Indians. The old Tamil rulers of 
Ceylon compelled thus their Buddhistic subjects to erect 
a shrine of Subrahmanya or Kandasvami (Kanda) near 
every Buddhistic temple, and this custom is observed to 
this day. 

The naga dévarw is worshipped like this Brahman, but 
must not be confounded with Subrahmanya (Subraya 
dévaru) who is hkewise revered under the image of a 
serpent.?° 

Brahman is among the Tulus regarded as the cause of 
eye-disease, skin-disease and childlessness, he is even 
feared as the originator of all evil, but also adored as their 
remover. 





2° Rev. Jacob Goetz wrote thus from Karkal :-——“‘ Der Siva Gett sei einst 
dariiber neidisch geworden, dass der Brahma Gott 4 Gesichter somit 8 Augen 
habe, wihrend er ihrer nur 8 besidsse, und habe ihm desshalb einen Kopf 
abgeschlagen. Als ihn dann dieser abgeschlagene Kopf gefragt habe, waser 
denn nun anfangen golle, dann hahe ihm dieser Siva geantwortet, er solle 
sich mit dem Naga, der Schlange, vereinigen, die Menschen plagen und sich 
von ihnen Gaben und Opfer bringen lassen. So sei er denn als Schlange 
(Naga) zuerst im Badakay Lokanad aufgetretn und verehrt worden, 
weiter wurde ihm dann auchin Mala am Fusse der Ghats nnd in Nandolige 
ein Tempelchen (Bermere gunda) gebaut. Auch privatim wird er von 
allen Kasten ehne Unterschied verehrt und zwar mehr in der Art eines 
Bhuta als eines Gettes. Auch versieht den Tanz oder Dienst meist nur 
ein Brahmine, wihrend bei den gemeinen Bhutas meist nur geriugere 
Kasten sich zum tanzen und sprechen hergebeu. Das Fest, das ihm zu 
Ehren gefeiert wird, heisst wie das des Naga Mandala, wihrend das Fest 
eines Gottes Ayana heisst, und das eines Bhiita Kola. Sein Bild ist das 
eines Menschen mit einem 7 fachen Schlangenkopfe tiber seinem Haupt, 
andere sagen es seien dies matted and twisted hair. Der gewodhnliche 
Naga dévaru, der in derselhen Weise auch ohne Verbindung mit diesem 
Brahma verehrt wird, ist nicht zu verwechseln mit dem Subraya Dévaru, 
der auch unter dem Bild der Schlange, aher eigentlich als Gott 
verehrt wird.” See note on p. 298 about the statue of Brahman in Kanjar. 


40 
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A Brahmabhata has human form, and rides on horseback 
holding a sword in his right hand. His head is covered 
with matted and twisted hair, which is by some taken as 
a head of seven snakes. Brahmans as well as Sadras pay 
him daily worship, but mantras addressed to him differ 
from those offered to Brahman. Uncooked rice 1s present- 
ed to him, his head is covered with sandal and flowers, 
and incense is burnt to him. 


The Brahma temple at Mala contains a big stone image 
of Brahman riding as a man on horseback. While there 
is no such figure in the temple at Nandolige, the innumer- 
able smaller temples in the country contain either such 
images, or in their stead rude or roughly hewn stones. 
A great festival of Brahman is yearly celebrated at Nan- 
dolige among a huge conflux of people. Crowds throng to 
this temple to thank the god, and to offer him the presents 
they had promised him in the days of their distress or 
sickness. There is also divine service or a puja at every 
Sankranti. In the temple at Mala, Brahman is daily 
worshipped, and the service on Fridays is specially cere- 
monious. In the smaller temples (Brahmasthana or Ber- 
mere gunda) worship is celebrated once a month, but 
during the month of Sona, the service is either daily or on 
certain days of the week. 

There exist also images of Brahman which are traced back 
to the Rsis and which, out of respect for them, are regu- 
larly worshipped, especially as the Rsis adored Brahman 
even after his fall. 


Besides these images of Brahman there are the well- 
known Brahma-stones, which must not be forgotten. They 
are found in great numbers in Kanara, especially among 
the Tulu population. Such stones are generally rude and 
unhewn. They are asarule not daily worshipped, but at 
the granite stone at Mudar near Karkal, Brahman is daily 
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revered in the same manner as in the Mala temple, eight 
miles east of Karkal. Once a year the image of Visnu is 
carried to a similar stone, which lies about three miles from 
Udapi. The castes of the Barikéras and Talavaras have a 
peculiar custom, They draw acircle with pipeclay about 
half or a foot in diameter and make in the middle of it a 
pointo. This point represents Brahman. All people are 
requested to pour oil on this stone, and to offer to it cocoa- 
nuts: in short they honor it with divine worship. Stones 
lying near the gates of a village or of a town, or which 
belong to such gates, are generally thus marked. The 
Rev. Mr. Kittel informs me that he has also seen this 
Bomma (Brahma) mark drawn on rocks near inhabited 
places. Such Brahma-stones are often combined with 
Naga stones and are therefore rather representations of 
Brahmabhitas than of Brahman.?! 

The Brahma-stones are no doubt connected with the 
stoneworship in vogue among the Gauda-Dravidians, to 
which I have already alluded when speaking of the Kurum- 
bas and Kunbis.??_ In the riding Brahmabhtta I recognize 





#1 The Rev. F. Kittel of Mercara, to whom I am indebted for 
most of the information obtained from Kanara, writes to me:— Aus 
Sud Mahratta erbat ich mir einen genauen Bericht iber Brahma von 
einem befreundeten alten und intelligenten EHingebornen. Seine kana- 
resische Antwort lautet in Ubersetzung wie folgt. ‘Die Kasten der 
Barikéras und Talavaras zeichnen (mit einer Art Pfeifererde) einen Kreis 
von etwa einem halben bis ganzen Fuss im Durchmesser auf einen rohen 
Stein, und machen eben damit einen Punkt in die Mitte, s0 ©. Dies thun 
sie, um den Gott Brama oder Bomma (d. 7. Brahma) darzustellen, und 
fordern so alle Leute auf, ihm anf den Stein Ol zu giessen, Kokosntisse zu 
opfern, &c., kurz ihm géttliche Verehrung zu erweisen. Hanptsichlich 
zeichnen sie die obige Form des Bomma auf Steine, die gerade vor dem 
Thore eines Dorfes oder einer Stadt liegen oder sich im Thore selbst 
befinden, oder in nicht weiter Entefernng vom Thore liegen. Ausser den 
zwei obengenannten Kasten zeichnet keine die Gestalt des Bomma.’ So 
weit der Eingeborne; ich selbst habe diesen Bomma auch an Felsen in 
der Nihe von Ortschaften angemalt gesehen.”’ 

2% See pp. 189, 235, 
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a resemblance to the Khanddba (Khande Rao) of the 
Maratha country, who in his turn is most probably iden- 
tical with the Aiyanar of Southern India, Of the latter 1] 
shall speak hereafter. ‘The identity of these chief popular 
deities, if confirmed, goes a long way to prove from a reli- 
gious point of view the national coherence of the principal 
aboriginal tribes of India, and this result is so important 
because it coincides all along with the already adduced 
philological evidence. 





CHAPTER XV. 
On VisNv. 

Visuu represents in contradistinction to the more abstract 
nature of Brahman, the bodily incarnate deity to which 
men cling with fervour in times of affliction and despair. 
He became in fact the popular god of post Vedic India. 
Many tribal deities which resembled him, and which had 
been in reality mostly only deified heroes, were united in his 
worship and appeared eventually only as attributes among 
the thousand names by which he is worshipped. The cult 
of Siva offers a similar example. Visnu is an instance of 
a god of originally secondary importance rising to supreme 
dignity, because the Brahmanical priesthood required a 
god round whom the people could gather, as a counterpoise 
against the propagation of Buddhism. This being the case, 
Buddhism must have preceded Vaignavism. 

Visnu, the second person of the Trimtrti, appears, as we 
have already seen, as a deity in the Re-Véda, and though 
in a subordinate position, yet he is called the intimate 
friend of Indra, whom he joins in the fight against Vrtra, 
and with whom he drinks the Soma-juice. He is also often 
associated with Pisan, anothe: Aditya. He performed the 
celebrated three steps, and is in consequence called Tri- 
vikrama. ‘Through this action Visnu is identified with the 
gun. Sakapuni explains these steps as referring to the 
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sun’s three-fold existence in the earth, in the atmosphere 
and in the sky, but Aurnavabha prefers to explain them as 
referring to the hill where the sun rises, to the meridian 
sky, and to the hill where he sets. The three aspects of 
the Egyptian sun-god bear thus some resemblance to the 
steps of Visnu. In fact, Visnu is a solar deity or an Aditya, 
or one of the six, seven, eight, or twelve sons of Aditi. He 
appears on this earth at critical moments mn various shapes, 
as a fish, as a tortoise,a dwarf, &c. Some of these divine 
manifestations are already mentioned in the Véda, and are 
there ascribed not to Visnu but to other gods, e.g., to 
Prajapati and to Brahman, but they have been eventually 
tranierred to Visnu. When Brahman’s supremacy was 
declining, the ascendancy of Visnu increased. He was 
thus identified with the Supreme Spirit, and Brahman and 
Mahadeva are regarded as having originated from him. 
However, in a different place he is called an offspring of 
Mahadeva, and appears sometimes as his friend, at others 
as hisenemy. Manifold are the stories told of Visnu, but the 
goodness of his disposition is the principal characteristic of 
most. He pervades and preserves the whole of Nature, 
and his essence fills at his pleasure every object, in fact he 
is everywhere. He appears in each different yuga in a 
different garb, in the Krtayuga as the wise teacher Kapila, 
in the Treta as punishing Cakravartin, in the Dyapara as 
the Véda-dividing Véda Vyasa, and in the Kali as the order 
re-establishing Kalki. Nothing is in this respect too small 
or insignificant for him. He honors with his presence the 
Salagrama-stone as well as the Tulasi plant; he descends 
into the Ganga river as well as into common animals like a 
fish, a boar, or a tortoise; heis personated by a dwarf or 
a monstrous creature as well as by men of the highest merit, 
like Parasurama or Rama, the son of Dagaratha. All these 
various shapes he mainly assumes in order to save mankind 
from impending evil. As the world is often in danger of 
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becoming a prey to bad and unscrupulous spirits, be they 
demons or men, Visnu has to appear repeatedly in various 
disguises to frustrate their evil intentions.” ® 

Brahman is only rarely incarnated, the Brahmans are 
regarded as his principal representatives on earth. Later 
legends ascribe to Siva various incarnations to the number 
of twenty-five, and though these seem to be invented to 
counterbalance those of Visnu, they do not equal them in 
importance, for the manifestations of Siva are less known 
and less influential than those of Visnu. Different expres- 
sious are also used to distinguish between the incarnations 
of the three great gods of the Trimtrti, the terms vibhits, 
avatara and lila being respectively used for those of Brah- 
man, Visnu and Siva.?# Indra, Vayu, Agni, Sésa and other 
gods have assumed the forms of other persons, yet these 
personations do not reach the high level of the avataras of 
Visuu. Comparable with the descents of Visnu, however, 
are those of Buddha, who, though afterwards figuring 
among the incarnations of Visnu, claims to have appeared 
in many forms before he was born as a king’s son in 
Kapilavastu. Regarding, as I do, the rise and success of 
Buddhism as mainly due to the antagonism existing 
between the ruling Aryan and the oppressed Turanian or 
Gauda-Dravidian population, it strikes me as by no means 
improbable that the incarnation doctrine may in India 
have originated among the Gauda-Dravidians independently 








°3 See Devibhigavata, III. 6, 39-40. 

39. Yada yada hi Earyan vo bhavisyati duratyayam, 
karisyati prthivyam vai avataram tada Haréh. 

40. Tiryagyonivathanyatra manusim tannm asrtah, 
Danavanam vinaSam vai karigyati Janardanah. 

?* According to the following passage from Brahmandapurana : 
ParaSaktéh prabhavéna Brahmavisnusivadayah 
isvara jagatah sadhyé svakarmanyacaranti hi ; 
Brahmanah sarjanam karma Vishdh palanam ucyaté 
samharah tatra Rudrasya vibhatir Brahmanah smrta 
Avatarah tatha Visnéh lilah Sambhér udiritah. 
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of any Aryan influence, as we see it at a very early period 
appear among the kindred Akkadians on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 

To Visnu are generally attributed only ten avataras, but 
this number was soon exceeded, and twenty-four or even 
a greater number of incarnations were eventually ascribed 
to him. In fact as innumerable as are the creatures of the 
creation, so innumerable also are regarded the manifesta- 
tions of Visnu. I believe, however, that the original number 
was ten, and that the remaining fourteen must be regarded 
as additions. The order in which these different divine 
descents appeared, is manifest from the various readings 
of the Slokas which enumerate them. One stanza runs as 
follows : 

Matsyah Karm6 Varahasca Narasithhasca Vamanah. 

Ramo Ramasca Ramasca Krsno Buddhs Janardanah. 

Others read after Ramasca: Krsnah Kalkir Janardanab, 
or Buddah Kalkika éva ca, or Buddhah Kalki ca té dasa, ete. 
The first stanza omits Kalki, the second Buddha, and the 
third and fourth omit Krsna.25 As the Kalki or horse- 
avatara is the only manifestation of Visnu which is yet to 
come, we may perhaps be allowed to assume that its con- 
ception originated at a later period than the tradition 
which omits it. 


15 These ten avataras are generally known as the fish-, tortoise-, boar-, 
Narasimha-, dwarf-, Parasurama-, Rama-, Balarama-, (Krsna-), Buddha. 
and horse-avataras. 

These minor or upa-avataras are the following: Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatsnjata, Sanatkumara, Naranarayana, Kapila, Vrsabhayogin, Narada, 
Hayagriva, Dattatréya, Mohini (or Maya), Yajfiapati, Vyasa and Dhanvan- 
tari. Some of the avataras are asit were localised. According to the 
Visnupurana Visnu resides in the country of Bhadrasva as the horse-headed 
HayaSiras, in Kétumali as the boar Varaha, in Bharata as the tortoise 
Karma, and in Kuru as the fish Matsya. In the Jatindramatadipika of 
Srinivasacarya, a pupil of Doddamahacarya (Madras edition, p. 44) the 
number of the avataras of Visnu is fixed at 36 (padmanabhaday0’ pi sat- 
trméadavatarah santi). 
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There is no doubt that the first two incarnations have 
a cosmological meaning; the third?® is perbaps of the 
same nature, or, a8 it had two different versions, may with 
the fourth and fifth allude to the fights between the gods 
and the asuras, or rather to the attempts to firmly establish 
the worship of the Aryan deities in India by subduing the 
aborigines and superseding their rehgion. The avatiara of 
Paragurama indicates the contention between the religious 
fervour of the Aryans and the brute force of the aboriginal 
races. I prefer this explanation to the accepted tradition, 
according to which the pnestly Brahmans exterminated in 
war the Aryan warrior caste of the Ksatriyas. Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha, represents the extension of Aryan power 
and civilisation from the North to the South of India. 
Balarama and Krsna show the high state of development 
attained in political and religious fields degenerating into 
civil dissension; and in Buddha we have the strife trans- 
planted to religions ground caused by the popular reaction 
against Brahmanic priestcraft, which reaction, however, was 
not successful in the end. Such a historical explanation of 
the order of the avataras of Visnu will, if proved to be 
correct, approximately settle the time of the origin of this 
Vaisnava doctrine. By mentioning Buddha as the last 
incarnation of Visnu, this dogma mnst have been conceived 
considerably after bis time, when the belief in the power 
of Visnu was in the ascendant. A similar view has already 
been expressed by Lassen in his Indische Alterthumskunde. 
According to the Vaisnava belief Visnu assnmed the decep- 
tive appearance (Mfayamoha) of Buddka in order to lead by 
his wrong teaching the Daityas astray from the path of the 
Vedas and then to destroy them. 





*° According to one legend Visnu asa boar lifts the sinking carth from 
the overflowing waters, while according to another he delivers it from the 
asura Hiranyaksa, who had seized the earth and carried it to the bottom 
of the sea, 
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Of late another, a cosmogronic explanation of the avataras, 
has been attempted, in imitation of the Darwinian theory 
of development, beginning with the fish, tortoise, boar and 
man-lion, progressing from the human dwarf to the brutal 
man of violence, then to civilised warriors, till it ends with 
religious dissension. 

But if the avatara of the fish is considered, as it usually 
is, to be the first of a series, it presents another important 
aspect, forit may supply us witha terminus a quo for begin- 
ning the history of the Aryans of India. 


On THE DELUGE. 


The legend of the deluge in which the man Manu alone 
is saved by a fish, that had come into his hands while 
washing them, occurs first and in its most ancient and 
simplest form in the Satapatha Brahmana.?7 Manu saved 
the fish which promised to rescue him from the impending 
danger arising from a flood, which was to sweep away all 
living beings. He first put it into a jar, and as the fish 
was growing fast, he dug a trench and placed it in it, and 
finally he carried it into the sea, where it was out of danger. 
The fish told Manu the year when the flood was to come, 
advised him to build a ship in which he was to embark, and 
promised to save him. When the flood eventually arose, 
Manu embarked in his ship, the fish swam towards it, and 
Manu fastened the cable of the ship to the horn of the fish 
which guided it over the Northern mountain, where Manu 
bound it to a tree. With the subsiding Hood Manu 
descended and the mountain was called Manu’s descent 
(Manor avasarpanam); the commentator identified this 
mountain with the Himavat or Himalaya. As Manu alone 
was saved and desired offspring, by means of his sacrificial 
rites he produced after a year a woman, Ida, and from 
both these sprang the offspring of Manu. 














+7 See Satapatha Brahmana, I, 8, 1. 
4] 
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The later legend related in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahabharata identifies this fish with Prajapati Brahman, 
who appeared to Manu Vaivasvata in the shape of a fish 
on the bank of the Cirini and asked to be preserved. Manu 
placed it first in a jar and afterwards iu a large pond, then 
in the Ganges, and lastly in the sea, When the time of 
the final dissolution arrived, Manu embarked with the seven 
Rsis and with the seeds recommended of old by Brahmans 
and fastened the floating ship to the horns of the fish, 
which took the ship to the highest peak of the Himalaya, 
which peak was afterwards known as Naubandhana. Pra- 
japati Brahman, who had assumed the form of a fish, then 
commauded Manu to create all living creatures, gods, asuras, 
men, &c. 

While the account of the Satapatha Brahmana does not 
refer to an incarnation of any deity, the Mahabharata 
mentions Brahman as having assumed the form of a fish, and 
the subsequent reports substitute Visnu instead of Brahman. 

The Matsya Purana makes Manu the son of the Sun, 
speaks of a general dissolution at the end of the Caksusa 
Manvantara, and mentions Malaya (Malabar) as the place 
where Manu underwent his penance. Manu receives for 
his penance from Brahman the promise of becoming the 
preserver of all things, movable and immovable, and a 
Prajapati at the end of the general dissolution. Manu 
placed the Saphari (carp) fish which came with the water 
of the Krtamala into his hands successively in a pitcher, a 
well, a lake, the Ganges and the Ocean. The fish bemg 
recognized by Manu as Janardana (Visnu), promises Manu 
a ship constructed by the gods, in which he was to embark 
and to convey into it all living creatures in order to save 
them. ‘I'his ship is eventually fastened to the horn of the 
fish by the serpent Ananta acting as a rope. 

According to the Bhagavata Purana an occasional dissolu- 
tion happened at the end of a Kalpa, when Brahman was 
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asleep and Hayagriva, the prince of the Danavas, carried off 
the Vedas, which had issued from the mouth of Brahman. 
Hari (Visnu),on discovering this calamity, assumed the shape 
of a Saphari fish and appeared in the hands of Satyavrata, 
the lord of Dravida, who underwent austere penance. 
This Satyavrata represents Manu Sraddhadéva of the 
present Kalpa. The fish was transferred from a waterpot 
to a large well, a pond, then to various lakes, and finally 
to the ocean. Hari announces to Manu that after seven 
days the three worlds, the earth, air and sky would be sub- 
merged under the ocean, and that when this dissolution was 
impending, he would send a large ship to Manu in which 
the latter was to embark, taking with him all plants, seeds, 
the seven Rsis and all creatures. The tossing ship was to 
be fastened to the horn of the fish, the big serpent Ananta 
serving as a rope, and the fish was to draw the ship over 
the ocean, while the night of Brahman was lasting. Satya- 
vrata when on board of the ship, heard the divine explana- 
tion of the true doctrine of the soul, and Hari restored the 
Vedas to Brahman at the end of the dissolution after slay- 
ing Hayagriva. 

The Agnipurana, which has in its description of the 
Matsya-avatara a great resemblance to the Bhagavatupu- 
rana, relates that the sleep of Brahman produced the 
occasional dissolution of the world, when Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat, was performing his penance in the Krtamala river. 

The legend of the deluge is common to nearly all the 
human races of the earth, with the exception of the black 
inhabitants of Africa and of Polynesia, a fact which assumes 
greater significance, if we remember that the disappearance 
of the continent Atlantis is often ascribed to the deluge, 
and that this continent is assumed to have been situated 
between Austral-asia and Africa. In Europe we find it 
among the ancient Greeks, the Celts, the Scandinavians 
and the Lets; in Asia it was known to the Syrians, Jews, 
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Phoenicians, Phrygians, Chaldeans, Assyrians and Indians ; 
in America we meet it among the Greenlanders, Koloshes, 
Mexicans and Brazilians. This circumstance, however, 
is not conclusive evidence that all these traditions refer 
originally to one and the same fact, or that they started 
independently, as no connection exists between one and the 
other. The fact that an ancient anthor, when writing the 
history of a country, incidentally mentions that a great 
flood happened at the same time, or previously to, or later 
than another event he is speaking of, 1s no proof that the 
country, whose history he is writing, was inundated by the 
deluge. The Biblical report is undoubtedly a bona fide ac- 
count of an alleged universal deluge, yet, in spite of this, itis 
possible, yea even probable,that the so called Biblical deluge 
was only local, but regarded universal by the writer of the 
sacred record owing to his limited geographical knowledge. 
Even in our days, when news is quickly spread all over the 
world by means of telegraphic communications, 1t would be 
difficult to ascertain at once the extent of a great calamity 
which has befallen a distant Jand beyond the sphere of in- 
ternational contact; how much more difficult mnst it have 
been in ancient times to obtain rehahble information owing 
to the exclusiveness and ignorance of the people then living. 
Tf all the country known to a man is afflicted by an innn- 
dation, it is only natural that he should regard snch a flood 
as universal, We know indeed of some inundations, which, 
in reality, only local, have been afterwards regarded as uni- 
versal, e.g., the great flood connected with the name of 
Ogyges 1s ascribed by some to the rising of the waters of 
the lake Kopais in Beeotia.2® Similar examples are fur- 





reer oo oe ee ~-——__. Sie = ose, 


3® Ooyges is regarded as the son of Puscidon, or of Boeotos, as the hus- 
band of Thebe, and the oldest king of Athens. Others call him a Boeotian, 
a king of the Hektenes and founder of Thebes. The nume Ogyges is some- 
times explained as being connected with the Sanskrit égha, flood, 
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nished by the inundation which, caused by the river Hoang- 
ho, devastated China in the reign of the emperor Yao, and 
also by the flood which, owing to the Funzha overflowing 
its banks, swept over the plain of Bogota in Sonth-America. 
Many legends of deluges which we find both among modern 
and ancient nations, can be traced back to the Biblical or 
Chaldean record, but there are others whose origin it has 
not been possible to trace as yet. 

It is very doubtful, whether Egypt was ever overwhelmed 
by the delnge. In a fragment generally, though perhaps 
wrongly ascribed to Manetho of Sebennytos, the high 
priest of Egypt, who compiled and translated into Greek, at 
the behest and for the information of his sovereign Ptole- 
maios Philadelphos, the hieroglyphic records of his country, 
itis mentioned that the inscriptions engraved by Thoth, the 
first Hermes or Hermes Trismegistos, npon the Seriadic 
columns, were after the delnge translated from the sacred 
dialect.2® The fragments of his important work on the 





29 See Ancient Fragments of the Phenician, Chaldean, Egyptian, Tyrian, 
Carthaginian, Indian, Persian, and other writers, by Isaac Preston Cory, 
Second Edition, London, 1832, pp. 168,172. These columns in the Seriadic 
conntry (Sypiadix} yH) said to have been written by Thoth, the first Hermes, 
in hieroglyphics before the deluge and afterwards translated into Greek 
and deposited in the adytnm of the Egyptian temples by Agathodaimon, 
the son of the second Hermes, remind one of the two columns which the 
Judaike Archaiologia of Flavius Josephus, I, 3, ascribes to the righteous 
sons of Seth, and which were erected to preserve for ever the knowledge 
these good men had acquired, in case the general destruction of all things 
(agavicuds Tay BAwv) which Adam had foretold, shonld take place. To 
ensure the preservation of all scientific lore, it was twice separately en- 
graved on two columns, on one of brick and on another of stone, so that 
-¢ the water should destroy the former, the latter wonld remain intact. 
And owing to this precaution one of these columns was still extant in the 
time of Josephus in the Siriad (Syriad, Sirid or Seriad) land. 

These columns have been the subject of much disenssion. Plato refers 
to them in his Timaios, and allusions are contained in the book of Enoch 
and elsewhere. The association of this legend with Egypt dates, however, 
of a far later period, and the above given version ascribed to Manetho is 
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dynasties of Egypt, which are still preserved, do not, how- 
ever, contain any allusion to the flood, a circumstance 
which makes it doubtful whether the deluge touched Egypt. 
Manetho even if lie wrote the passage above alluded to, 
which is very doubtful, may have introduced the deluge 
into his history and borrowed it from foreign sources to 
fix approximately the date of certain events. 

The most interesting, the most nuportant and the most 
ancient of all the deluge reports are those contained im the 
Bible and in the Chaldean records, which though not 
strictly agreeing with, closely resemble each other. We 
possess the Chaldean account in two versions. The older 
and original document was found among the tablets which 
king Assarbanhabal caused to be inscribed, for fear that 
the ancient records he possessed might be destroyed in 
course of time. He made therefore on twelve tablets 
copies of the scientific and literary remains, and the 
eleventh tablet contains the account of the deluge. ‘This 
king Assarbanhabal reigned from 660 to 628 B.C. The 
Greeks turned his name into Sardanapalos and applied it 
to another sovereign. The other report we owe to Beros- 
sos, the Babylonian priest of Bel, who, in the times of 
Alexander the Great, translated the temple records into 


probably a forgery of the fourth century. It is still a peculiar circum- 
stance that a similar legend is ascribed both to Thoth and to Seth, repre- 
sentatives respectively of two hostile races, the latter being revered as a 
god by the conquering shepherd kings and brought to Egypt, and even. 
tually regarded there by the Egyptians as the wicked arch-fiend of 
Osiris. May this coincidence not be ascribable to original identity of tra- 
dition, a fact which was afterwards forgotten or misrepresented owing to 
national rivalry and hatred ? 

Professor Dr. Jos. Lanth in his Aegyptische Chronologie refers, however, 
on page 41 to a deluge legend of On (Heliopolis): ‘“ Dazu kommt, dass 
dieses erste Jahr der Herrschaft dem Mena mit seinem mythischen Vorgin- 
ger, dem Horusdiener Bytes Sthodiarchos gemeinschaftlich war, und 
dass der Text des Bulager Papyrus eine alte onitische Tradition tiber die 
Fluth behandelt,”’ 
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Greek, fragments of which translation were preserved by 
later Byzantine writers. 

These tablets were first discovered and partly translated 
by the late Mr. George Smith. His English translation, 
corroborating in many places the Biblical account, attract- 
ed a great deal of attention ; later on the Assyrian descrip- 
tion appeared, in an amended form, translated into French 
by Professor Julius Oppert.?° 

Adrahasis, the son of Otiartes, the Xisuthros*! (thus 
formed by metathesis from Hasisu-adra) of Bérdssos, was 
the tenth and last of the ancient Chaldean kings of Baby- 
lon,#2 as Noah was the tenth and last of the Patriarchs 
before the deluge. According to the tablet-account the 
Chaldean hero and prince of Hrech®* is pursued with 
spiteful hatred by the goddess Istar (Astarte), as she 
could not gain his affection. She afflicted him with an 
unclean disease, and he went to the immortal Xisuthros, 
who lived at the distant mouth of the rivers, and asked his 
advice im order to become purified and regain his health. 
While dwelling with him, Xisuthros is requested to relate 
the story of the deluge. He says that when he was living 
in the ancient town Surippak, on the banks of the Hu- 
phrates, the gods decided to overflow the earth, in order to 
destroy men, whose iniquity was increasing. With the 


20 See George Smith: Translation of the Creation Tablets and J. Oppert : 
Le Poéme Chaldéen du déluge, Paris, 1885. 

31 The various readings of Xisuthros are Sisuthros, Seisnthros, Zisuth. 
ros and Zisithros. 

22 These ten sovereigns are in the extract of Apollodoros from Berdssos 
named: Al6ros, Alaparos, Amélén, Ammenon, Megaloros, Daonos, Kue- 
dorachos, Amempsinos, Otiartés and Xisuthros. See Cory, pp. 33, 31. 

33 Erech, the modern Warka, the Greek Orchoe. The prince of Erech 
is called Istubar or Gisdhubar, and Mr. Pinches of the British Musenm has 
lately discovered that the phonetic reading of Gisdhubar is Gilgames 
which name has been changed into Thilgamos in De natura animalium 
(wep) (hwy ididr TOs, ), XIT, 21 of Claudius Aelianus. 
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exception of Ha-kin, the master of the Deep, all the gods, 
with their chiefs, Anw, Bel and Ninip, were unanimous in 
this decision. But Ha-kin, the Greek Okeanos, whom 
Bérossos transforms into Kronos, communicated in a dream 
the intention of the gods to Adrahasis, advised him to 
construct a ship, big enough to contain his family, friends, 
servants, and all sorts of animals with the necessary provi- 
sions to support them. Berossos fixed the rising of the 
flood on the fifteenth day of Daisiox, and Xisuthros is 
advised in the same account to compile a history of every- 
thing existing and to bury this account in the city of the 
Sun in Sippara, which corresponds to a certain extent with 
Surippak.4 Adrahasis or Xisuthros does as Ha-kin (or 
Kronos according to Béréssos) has advised him, builds a 
ship, whose dimeusions are distinctly given, ascends it with 
his wife, children, and friends, and the surging waves lift 
the ark and float it over the surface of the earth. For six 
days the storm and rain lasted, but, on the seventh in the 
morning, the tempest abated, the sea became calm, and the 
ship was stopped by the mountain Nizir. For seven 
further days Adrahasis remained there, then he despatched 
a pigeon, which returned to him, so also did the swallow 


#* Tt is doubtful whether the names Sippara and Surippak are identi- 
cal or belong to different places; if the latter is the case, both must have 
been very near each other. (C‘onsidering Akkadian to have been a Tura- 
nian Junguage nearly related to the Gauda-Dravidian, in which the meta- 
thesis is of freqnent occurrence, as I have already mentioned in the philo- 
logical remarks on p. 5, Surippak and Sippara could have been identical, 
as are Madura and Marndai. Sippara has been identified with the Bihlica] 
Sepharvaim. The legend of the buried books has given rise to the popular 
conjecture of deriving the name Sippara from the root sipru, the Hebrew 
sepher, abook. The legend of the Siriadic columns mentioned by Manetho 
and by Josephus (see p. 315, note 29) resembles to a certain extent the 
story told by Bérossos. Can Seriad be in some way connected with Surip- 
pak? It is also curious that the Egyptian Heliopolis corresponds to the 
Chaldean Sippara, or city of the Sun (Samas), and that the Hermetic 
hooks of Thoth find an analogy in the books of Xisuthros. 
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which he sent next, but the raven, which was sent for 
the Jast, did not return. After this he left the ship, 
sacrificed to the gods, and disappeared with his wife both 
to live henceforth as immortals with the gods. The 
tablet account gives, at the end, a speech of Wa-kin 
addressed to Bel, in which he points out the uselessness of 
the flood as a punishment, for, though it destroyed man- 
kind then living, it did not root out the sin and immorality 
of men. 

The Biblical description does not vary much from 
the Chaldean account. According to Genesis?® it rained 
‘forty days and forty nights, and the waters increased, 
“and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth. . 
‘And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, 
“and all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
“were covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters 
*‘ prevail; and the mountains were covered. And all flesh 
‘died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 
“cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 
“‘creepeth upon the earth, and every man; . . and Noah 
“© only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 
“ark... After the end of the hundred and fifty days the 
‘ waters were abated. And the ark rested in the seventh 
“ month on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the 
‘‘mountains of Ararat. And the waters decreased con- 
 tinually nntil the tenth month: in the tenth month, on the 
‘first day of the month, were the tops of the moun- 
‘tains seen. And it came to pass at the end of forty days, 
‘that Noah opened the window of the ark which he had 
“ made: and he sent forth a raven, which went forth to and 
‘fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. 
“And he sent forth a dove from him,.. but the dove 
‘found no rest for the sole of her feet, and she returned 





35 Gen.,, Chap. Vii. 4, 12, 17, 19—21, 23 ; vill. 8—21. 
42 
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unto him into the ark... And he stayed other seven days: 
“and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark; and the 
‘dove came in to him in the evening ; and, lo, in her mouth, 
“‘was an olive leaf pluckt off: so Noah knew that the 
‘““waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed 
“yet other seven days, and sent forth the dove; which 
‘returned not again unto him any more. And it came to 
“pass in the six hundredth and first year, mm the first 
“‘month, the first day of the month, the waters were dried 
“up from off the earth: and Noah removed the covering 
‘‘ of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of the ground 
“was dry. And in the second month, on the seventh and 
“twentieth day of the month, was the earth dried. And 
“ God spake unto Noah, saymg: Go forth of the ark, thou, 
“and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with 
“thee.. And Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, 
“and his sons’ wives with him... And Noah builded an altar 
“unto the Lord and took of every clean beast, and of every 
‘‘clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And the 
“Tord smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, 
“Twill not again curse the ground any more for man’s 
“sake; for the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
“ youth ; neither will I again smite any more every thing 
“living, as I have done.” 

The place where the ark first rested, is described in the 
Old Testament as “over the mountains of Ararat.” Ararat 
has been generally understood to mean the mountain, now 
called Ararat, which is named by the Armenians Macis, 
by the Turks Aghur Dagh (the steep mountain), and by the 
Persians Asis (the happy mountain) or Koh-i-Nuh, the 
mountain of Noah. Not far from it in the plain lies 
Nakidjevan (Nachdjevan), where Noah is said to have 
landed, and whose name has been explained as meaning 
“the first stage (of descent).” This Nachdjevan must 
however not be confounded with another town of the same 
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name, situated on the Don in the Russian district Yeka- 
terinoslaw, which is the seat of the Armenian Patriarch. °& 
The mountain Ararat itself consists of two conical peaks, 
respectively, 14,820 and 17,212 feet high. It is very 
inaccessible and the Armenians assert that, as the ark of 
Noah was to be kept intact on the top of the mountain, 
nobody was permitted to ascend it. However, much to 
their displeasure, it was successfully climbed in 1829 by the 
German explorer, Dr. Parrot. Since that time it has 
been ascended more than once; but, to the great disap- 
pointment of the neighbouring inhabitants, no trace of the 
ark has been found on Ararat. Yet, even if the ark had 
originally rested on the mountain, it could hardly be ex- 
pected to be there still, not only in consequence of the 
exposure to the weather to which it had to submit for 
thousands of years, but also, and not the least, on account 
of the frequent and violent volcanic eruptions, to which 
Mount Ararat is subject. Such eruptions have beeu often 
accompanied with great devastations asin the years 1783 
and 1840. ‘To the careful reader of the Mosaic record, it 1s, 
however, clear that Noah’s ark descended with the subsiding 





36 The Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s Arian Witness, Calcutta, 1875, in No. 10, 
p- 162, seems to do so, when he calls the Armenian Nachdjevan the seat 
of the Armenian Patriarch. Nachdjevan in Eriwan is no doubt a very old 
place, and was once the capital of Armenia. The name is explained to be 
equivalent with the Persian Manzale awel. It was repeatedly destroyed 
by earthquakes as well as by enemies. Exiled Medes rebuilt it after a 
destructive earthquake in the 6th century B.C. An early legend connected 
it with the Noachian deluge. Nebukadnezar transplanted to it some of 
his Jewish prisoners. The Persians destroyed it in the middle of the 4th 
century A.D. From a village it rose toa flourishing town in the 10th 
century. However, the Tartars laid it in ruins in the 18th century and 
killed ita inhabitants. After reohtaining its old position under the sway of 
the Timurides, Shah Abbas of Persia destroyed it again in the 17th cen. 
tury, but the Turks recovered it even after Shah Tamasp had taken it. 
Since Nadir Shah, however, it hecame Persian, but was ceded to Russia 
in 1827. The earthquake of 1840 hasinjured it considerably. The town 
hag now about 5,000 inhabitants. 
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waters and did not remain at the top of the mountain. 
On further investigation it will also become clear that the 
Biblical meaning of Ararat does not necessarily point to 
the mountain Ararat, Indeed, the reading of the text 
is “upon the mountains of Ararat.’? In other places of the 
Old Testament Ararat refers to the country Armenia, and 
the Vulgate contains in fact in those places Armenia instead 
of Ararat.?7 Armenian writers make Ararat a province 
of Armenia, and derive its name from Arai, the alleged 
eighth king of Armenia and contemporary of Semiramis, 
who was defeated and killed in that locality, whence it was 
called Arai-arat, the ruin of Arai. 

It is a strange coincidence that the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers often rise on a sudden to an immense height and inun- 
date the intervening country. Floods of this kmd have been 
besides aggravated by violent earthquakes. If at sucha 
period fierce cycloues sweep over the Indian ocean, the 
waters of the rivers joined with the encroaching sea waves 
can easily produce a diluvial catastrophe. 

Josephus meutions, in his Judaiké Archutologia (lib. 1, 
ch. 4), that the Armenians call the place, where Noah 
descended from the ark, Apobatérion, aud he further states 
that Bérdssos (aud in this item he is supported by 
Alexander Polyhistor) fixes the Kordyan mountains in 
Armenia as the place where Xisuthros landed. Xuisuthros 
himself, when leaving his companions, tells them that they 
are in Armenia. Berdssos further adds, that to this day 
the inhabitants make amulets and bracelets from the 
remaining bituineu and wood of the ark.°* These Kordyan 





37 Genesis vil. 4; 2 Kings xix.37; Isaiah xxxvii. 38 ; Jeremiah li. 27. 

38 See Béeréssos from Alexander Polyhistor in Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 
p. 29: “The vessel being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it yet 
remains in the Coreyrean mountains ‘Corduarum montibus, Eu. Ar.) of 
Armenia ; and the people scrape off the bitumen, with which it had been 
outwardly coated, and make use of it by way of an alexipbarimic and~ 
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mountains are the well-known Karduchia oré of Kenophon’s 
Anabasis,?° the Kurduchians being the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds of Kurdistan, Kurdistan itself forming in 
ancient times a part of Armenia. This well agrees with the 
reading of Kardu instead of Armenia in the Chaldean or 
Targum of Onkelos. The country Kardu has been declared 
to be synonymous with Armenia, and the word Kardu to be 
etymologically identical with Chaldea, so that the ancient 
form Chaldea corresponds, so far as the name is concerned, 
with the modern Kurdistan. The ancient tradition thus 
points in general to Armenia as the country where the ark 
landed, though opinion is divided as to the particular spot 
where it landed. The Koran inclines to the side of Béraéssos, 
as it says that the ark rested on Hl Jidi, a mountain north- 
west of Mossul and east of Jezirah ibn Omar, at the foot of 
which lies the village Karya Themanin, for the Muham- 
madans believe that eighty instead of eight people were 
saved in the ark. Many other mountains have been 
pointed out as resting places of the ark, e.g., the Demavend 
on the sonth side of the Caspian Sea in Persia, the 
Sufued-Koh (white mountain) in Afghanistan, between 
Cabul and Peshawur, the Adam’s Peak in Ceylon; but our 
special interest centres in the account of Manu. 

The similarity in the names of Oannes, Anu, Noah and 
Manu has given rise to wild philological derivations, and, 
though it is not yet safe to venture a decided opinion 
whether these names are connected with each other or 
not, still it is hardly probable that a connection exists 
between all these four legendary personages. The resem- 
blance between the Chaldean and Biblical accounts is so 





amulet.’? Compare with this extract the following from Abydenos, ibidem, 
p. 34: ‘ With respect to the vessel which yet remains in Armenia, it isa 
custom of the inhabitants to form bracelets and amulets of its wood.” 


39 See Xenophon’s Anabasis, iv. 1. 
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great, that they may be safely regarded as different 
versions of the same legend, a legend which may be 
ultimately traced back to Solar mythology. ‘The great 
dissimilarity consists in the different names of the two 
heroes of the story, Adrahasis (or Xisuthros) and Noah, 
in the manner in which the impending deluge was com- 
municated to each, and in their subsequent fate. 

If we now turn to the Indian legend of Manu, we find 
there also some notable discrepancies. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana, Manu alone is saved in the ship, which passes 
over the northern mountain (uttaram girvm), whose 
original name is, however, not given in the text, but 
which is only conjecturally supplied by the commentatcr 
as the Himavat (Himalaya). It is, however, henceforth 
known as Manu’s descent Manér avasarpanam. He created, 
by his penance, a woman, named Jda, by whom he became 
the ancestor of men. According to the Mahabharata, 
Manu performs penance on the bank of the Chirini, takes 
the Rsis with him in his boat, and after many years reaches 
the summit of the Himavat, which, as he binds on it the 
boat, 1s called Naubandhana. Manu becomes eventually 
the creator of meu, gods and asuras. The Matsya-Purana 
reports that Manu, the son of the Sun, underwent a severe 
penance in a certain district of Alalayu, the modern Mala- 
bar, and requested Brahman to grant him his wish to pre- 
serve at the impending dissolution all existing creatures, 
whether moving or fixed. The Saphari fish, whom Manu 
recognizes as an avatara of Visnu, predicts a general con- 
flagration followed by an universal deluge, which Manu 
alone will outlive in his divine boat. The Bhagavata 
Purana relates that Hayagriva had carried off the Védas, 
while Brahman had fallen asleep, that Hari assumed the 
form of a Saphari fish and appeared iu this shape to 
Satyavrata, the lord of Dravida, while he was offering 
water to the Pitrs im the Krtamala river. This Satyavrata 
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is in this Kalpa identical with Sraddhadéva, the son of 
Vivasvat. 

As the late Dr. J. Muir has already pointed out, it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to make the legend of the 
flood, as related in the Mahabharata and Puranas, agree 
with the system of Kalpas and Manvantaras.4° The 
oldest Indian account, contained in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, is the simplest of all, and neither mentions Kalpas 
or Manvantaras, nor does it speak of a dissolution of the 
world, but only of a flood, from which Manu is the only 
survivor. It does not name any particular locality, but 
only alludes to a northern mountain, which he calls from 
Manu’s landing Mann’s descent. The commentator 
identifies eventually the northern mountain with the 
Himalaya, and the Mahabharata then declares the Hima- 
laya as the mountain where the fastening of the ark 
(Naubhandana) took place. The scene of Manu’s penance 
afterwards shifts to the sonth of India, and we see it 
transferred to Malaya and Dravida, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, may be regarded as identical. This changing 
of the locality from the north to the south is very signifi- 
cant, the more so if it be preceded by a prior movement 
from the west to the east, which I believe to be clearly the 
case, for a Chaldean or Turanio-Semitic origin of the 
Indian legend of the deluge can easily be proved. The 
renowned Burnouf was the first to suggest a Semitic origin, 
though the reasons on which he founded his opinion could 
not be substantiated. He believed that the theory of 
great mundane periods and of periodical dissolutions was 
at a very early period adopted by the ancient Indians, and 
that the legend of the deluge was introduced into India 
at a comparatively modern date, because it was only 
mentioned in works of later origin such as the Mahabharata 





40 See his “ Original Sanskrit Texts,”’ Vol. I, p. 215, ff, 
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and the Puraénas. He was wrong in both premises, for the 
Indian theory of yugas and manvantaras is not very ancient, 
and the deluge is not only mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and Puranas, but also, as we have seen, in the Satapatha 
Brahmana ; however, he was right in his main assertion 
that the Iudian deluge legend was of foreign or non-Indian 
origin. Most probably the Aryans brought it with them 
when they immigrated into India, or else they obtained 
it whilst already in this country. In both circumstances, 
the locality of the flood, more especially that of the 
northern mountain, cannot be connected with any Indian 
spot, and the identification of the mountain with the 
Himalaya, or its substitution by the country of Malaya or 
Dravida, falls to the ground. 

It appears to me that the Indian legend presents a com- 
bination of the Chaldean and Biblical versions. It resem- 
bles the Chaldean report in its description of certain cir- 
cumstances connected with the flood, whilst the appearance 
of the fish makes, as has been often pointed out already, 
the Chaldean origin well-nigh a certainty. Manu, like 
Noah, survives the flood and becomes the ancestor of the 
human race, while Xisuthros (Adrahasis) disappears after 
the landing and is together with his wife enrolled among 
the gods. 

The fish in the story of Manu corresponds to the Chaldean 
Oannés mentioned by Bérossos, or to the Akkadian Ea-kin 
(Ea, the fish), revered as the sublime fish and worshipped 
as the god of the ocean.4! The fish Oannés conceals under 
his fishy form a human body with human head and feet, 
and speaks with a human voice. Oannés, whom the gram- 
marian Helladios calls Os (Qs) and the latter-Platonic 
Damaskios Aos (Avs), 1s Ea-kin, the god of the deep, as 
well as of the earth and of heaven; whose special home 


+1 See Chaldean Magic by Frangois Lenormant, p. 203. 
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was Hridu, the modern Abu Shahrein, on the Persian Gulf, 
which represented to the Chaldean mind the Ocean, the 
great receptacle of all streams and rivers. He emerged 
from the watery element of the celestial ocean which is 
personified as the goddess Zikn.*? As consort stands at 
his side an independent female deity, Dav-ki (Dav-kina), the 
lady of the earth; the special goddess of Eridu. Hach Baby- 
lonian city had its special goddess or creatress, as every 
Indian hamlet and town has its peculiar Gramadévata. 
Ea-kin is the creator of the black race, as the Akkadians 
called themselves, so also do the modern Hindus, who speak 
of themselves in Telugu as Nallavandlu or in Tamil Karup- 
pumanusarkal (or Karuppumanitarkal). Ea-kin alone knows 
the supreme name in which is centred all divine power. 
He has many names, and those of other gods are also 
transferred to him. His weapon is the disk, which is in 
India assigned to Visnu and to Buddha. He is intrinsically 
pure and does not cause evil. He is the depositary of all 
knowledge and reveals to men all religious and social 
laws. In this respect he resembles the Egyptian Thoth, to 
whom are ascribed the Seriadic columns. Similar pillars 
are attributed to the children of the patriarch Seth, in 
whose time, according to the Bible, men began to invoke 
the name of the Lord.43 Bérdssos tells us that Oannés 
assumed from time to time incarnations, which apparitions 
were called Annedotot. We find thus, among the ancient 
Akkadians, already the doctrine of divine incarnation, 
a doctrine which, at a later period prevailed in India. The 
other manifestations of Ea-kin no doubt differ from those 
which are connected with Visnu’s name in India, as time 
and circumstances are different; yet, considering that 





+2 See Lenormant, ibidem, p. 156. 
+3 Ag I have already mentioned, the Egyptians regarded Set, the 
supreme deity of their enemies; the shepherd kings, as the evil spirit. 
Thig Set is identical with the well-known deity Baal. 
43 
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the original inhabitants of India, the Gauda-Dravidians, 
belonged to the same race as the Akkadians, this coinci- 
dence in dogma should not be overlooked, though we are at 
present, from want of knowledge, unable to make use of it. 


On THE YUGAS. 


While the accounts of the deluge, contained in the 
Satapatha Brahmana and Mahabharata, do not mention the 
periods of Kalpas or Manvantaras, the Puranic descriptions 
allude to them, and it is necessary for that reason to 
consider them. The Visyupurana has a particular chapter 
devoted to the measures of time, in which the Yugas, 
Manvantaras and Kalpas are specially considered. The 
four Yugas, the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas are, 
respectively, composed of 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200, or 
altogether of 12,000 divine years. A divine year, or a year 
of the gods, has 360 days, each day being a year of the 
mortals, 7.e., 4,320,000 divine days or mortal years. One 
thousand of such 12,000 divine years represents a day of 
Brahman, or a Kalpa, which lasts therefore 4,3820,000,000 
human years, and a night of Brahman is as long as his day. 
Fourteen Manus reign within such a day, and a Manvantara 
is, therefore, about the fourteenth part of a day of Brahman. 
A Manvantara 1s also equal to 71] times the years of a Yuga 
plus 25,920,000 years or 4,820,000 x 71 x 144 25,920,000= 
4,320,000,000. Hither 1,728,000 years are added to each 
Manvantara, and 1,728,000 besides at the beginning at a 
Kalpa, or 1,851,428 years are added to its Manvantara and 
the 8remaining otherwise distributed, so that (4,320,000 x 71 
+ 1,728,000) x 14+1,728,000= (4,320,000 x 714+1,851,428) 
x 144+6=4,320,000,000. A general collapse takes place 
at the end of a day of Brahman, and this lasts during the 
following night. This complicated system does not bear 
the impress of great antiquity, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
not mentioned in the Rgveda. The word yuga occurs there 
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frequently, but in the sense of age, generation, or tribe. 44 
It has been already pointed out by Professor von Roth that 
Manu, when speaking of the 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200 
years of the Krta, Tréta, Dvapara and Kali yugas re- 
spectively, does not distinguish between years of the gods 
and years of the mortals. These 12,000 ordinary years or 
4,320,000 days, the sum total of the four yugas, were called 
a yuga or age of the gods, and a thousand of these divine 
yugas made a day of Brahman.*® The considerable enlarge- 
ment of the computation, by making a day of the gods 
equal to a year of the mortals, is a sure sign of a later 
origin. We possess also other good reasons for assuming 
that the origin of these four different ages belongs to a 
subsequent period, and this reason is supplied by their very 
names, for none of the terms kali, dvdpara and tréta appear 
in the Revéda. The most popular social game among the 
ancient Aryans was that of dice, and gambling was one of 
their common vices, to which property, honor and liberty 
were often sacrificed. We are ignorant of the niceties of 
the game, but we know that kal: was either the die or the 
side of the die marked with one (unfortunate) eye (aksa), 
dvapara that which had two, tréta which has three and kria 
(good) that which had four eyes. The kal, dvipara, tréta 
and krta yugas stood in the proportion of these dice of 1, 
2, 8 and 4, and, I believe, that the names of the four 
different dice, or of the four sides of the die were transferred 


#4 Compare J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 46, ff. 
*5 See Manu I, 69—72. 
69. Catvaryahuh sahasrani varsanim tu krtam yugam. 
Tasya tavacchati sandhy&4 sandhyaméasca tathavidhah, 
70. Itarésu snsandhyésu sasandhyamésésu ca trisn 
Ekaipayéna vartanté sahasrani Satani ca. 
71, Yadétat parisankhyaétam adavéva caturyugam. 
Etad dvadasgasahasram dévanam yugam ucyate. 
72, Daivikanam yuganam tu sahasram parisankhyaya 
Brahmam ékam ahar jiiéyam tavati ratriréva, ca. 
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to those of the yugas. The calculation began with the 
lowest number, but the table was reversed, so that the 
largest stood first.4 

*° Compare the articles under kali, krta, treta and dvapara in Bothlingk 


and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch. The original table of these four ages is 
as followe :-— 


dawn 100 years. 
Kaliyuga, 1,200 years te ) length of age 1,000 __—,, 
twilight 100 _~—SC*=»"=; 
dawn 200_—SCs#=»4, 
Dvaparayuga, 2,400 years ... length of age 2,000 __,, 
twilight 200 —=Cé=, 
dawn 300 soa, 
Trétayuga, 3,600 years __... } int ofage 3,000 _,, 
twilight 300 _—C—=é,, 
dawn 400 ,, 
Krtayuga, 4,800 years bag {tong of age 4,000 _e,, 
twilight 400, 


The first mentioning of the names Kali, Dvapara, Tréta and Krta occurs 

in Aitareya Brahmana VII, 15 (in Dr. Martin Hang’s edition, Vol. I, p. 180): 
“Kalih sayand bhavati safijihanastu dvaparah, 
Uttisshanstréta hhavati krtam sampadyate caran.”’ 

(Kali is lying, Dvapara is moving, Tréta is standing, Krta is walking.) 
This passage has heen explained as referring to virtue (Dharma) personified 
as a bull (vrsa), lying down with one foreleg stauding upright in the 
Kaliyuga, getting up with his two frontlegs in the Dvaparayuga, standing 
at rest on three lege in the Trétayuga, and walking on fonr legs in the 
Krtayuga. 

The numbers of the legs 1, 2, 3 and 4 correspond to the same numher of 
eyes of the dice. The passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana (III, 4, 16) where 
these four terms are repeated refers clearly to gambling with dice 
(“aksarajaya kitavam Aricya sabhavinam tretaya aAdinavadargam dva- 
paraya bahissadam kalayé sabhaethanum duskrtaya carakaciryam ”’). 

In the Bhigmaparvan, X, 3—7, the years ascribed to the Yugas refer to 
the years men live in them respectively. 

Another explanation of the word Krtain Krtayuga has been offered by Mr. 
M. Seshagiri Sastri, M.a., in his ‘‘ Etymology of some mythological names”’ 
ou p. 27 of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the session 
1888-39, which is a reprint from a passage on pp. 193, 194 of his Notes on 
Aryan and Dravidian Philology : “Minos I, the grandfather, was the wise 
legiglator in every city of Greece and was made the supreme and ahsolute 
judge in the infernal regions. His equity and justice, the radical conneo- 
tion of his name with Sans. J; vrea, and the fact of his being the king 
of Creta,the Grecian original forms of which are Kpyra and Kpyryn remind 
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Computations of time on a large scale are also found 
among the Akkadians, Chaldeans and Egyptians. The old 
Egyptian chronicle, e.g., thus ascribes to the 80 dynasties 
in 113 descents the long period of 86,525 years, which, sub- 
divided by 25, gives 1,461 years and which relates to the 
mythological zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks. 
1,461 days give four Egyptian solar years of 3651 days 
each year.*7 The Babylonians were no doubt expert 
astrologers and astronomers, and, as such, they were famous 
in ancient times. ‘They fixed the deluge of Adrahasis or 
Xisuthros 89,180 years before the commencement of history 
which began, according to them, 2517 B.C., or altogether 
41,697 years B.C. They assumed, moreover, that the ten 
kings from Al6éros to Xisuthros, who preceded the flood, had 
reigned 432,000 years.4 8 





us of the Hindn Kria Yuga, the first of the four great periods of the world, 
in which Vyrsa, the bull of virtue, stood with four legs and reigned 
supreme (vide the Vrsa Group). In KpnryI see a trace of xpitis, ‘choice,’ or 
the act of choosing, that is, the human volition, or of Sans. Hd; krta, or 
ard; krti, ‘action’; and the legendary government of Kpnrn by Minos 
and the standing of Virtue of a bovine form on four legs must refer to the 
virtuous disposition of the people in a good age. The Greek Kpnra in its 
secondary meaning refers tothe locality of the virtuous action and the 
Sans, Hd, kria, to the age.” 

*7 See Visnupurana in F. Hall’s edition, Vol. I, pp. 49—52, and Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, p. 89: “ Among the Egyptians there is a certain tablet 
called the Old Chronicle, containing thirty dynasties in 113 descents, dur- 
ing the long period of 36,525 years.” This number is also mentioned by 
Jamblichus, in connexion with Egyptian history, as the number of the 
Hermaic books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. ‘‘ All which Hermes 
wrote in 20,000 books, according to the account of Seleucus ; but Manetho, 
in his history relates that they were completed in 36,525”—(De Myst, 
p. 8,0.1), andon p. 91: “In all, 30 dynastics, and 36,525 years, which 
number of years, resolved and divided into its constituent parts, that is to 
say, 25 times 1,461 years, shows that it relates to the fabled periodical 
revolution of the Zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks.” 

*8 See Le poéme Chaldéen du déluge traduit de ]’Assyrien par Jules 
Oppert, Paris, 1885, pp. 6, 7: “ Les Babyloniens plagaient le déluge & 
39,180 ans avant le commencement des temps historiques, qu’ils fixaient 4 
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These 432,000 years are reduced in the Biblical account, 
as Professor Julius Oppert of the French Academy has 
very ingeniously shown, to 1,656 years. The first reduc- 
tion he makes by dividing 432,000 by 5, the number of 
86,400 thus gained, he regards as representing weeks, 
which 86,400 weeks are as nearly as possible equal to 1,656 
years ; for 23 years give 8,400 days or 1,200 weeks, a year 
having 3604 days, and the surplus fraction of ¢ being dis- 
regarded ; 23 x 72 or 1,656 years give thus 86,400 weeks. *? 


2,517 av. J. C.. done 4 41,697 av. J. C. La chronologie chaldéenne a les 
mémes origines que celles de la Genése: les Hébrenx, peuple plus jeuue, 
ne faisaient que raccourcir les unités temporaires. Xisnthrus était le 
dixiéme des dix rois antédiluviens qui avaient regné, 432,000 ans on 86,400 
(60 x 60 x 24) lustres. Noé est le dernier des dix partriarches hébreux 
qui vivaient pendant un intervalle de 86,400 semaines ou 1656 ans. Les 
39,180 ans écoulés entre le déluge et les temps historiques sont 653 soixan- 
taines d’années eu 653 sosses, qui se décempesaient en : 
12 periodes sothiaques 4 1,460 ans = 17,520 ans ou 292 sosses. 


12 . lunaires 41,805 ans = 21,660 ans ou 361 sosses. 
Total : 39,180 ans ou 653 sosses. 


La Bible a réduit les scixantaines d’années 3 l’unité, et chose d’une imper- 
tance capitale, elle admet entre le déluge et la naissance d’Abraham, 292 
ans, et entre cet événement et la fin de la Genése 361 ans; en total, 653 
ans, les chiffres se passent de tout commentaire.” 

To the sothiac and lunar perieds Professor J. Oppert adds the following 
note: “La période sothiaque de 1,460 ans ou de quatre fois 365 ans, 
usitée surtout en Egypte, est le laps de temps dans lequel une date de 
Pannée vague de 365 jours fait le tour des saisons. La période lunaire de 
1,805 aus ou 22,325 lunaisons est un cycle, aprés lequel les éclipses revien- 
nent dans le méme ordre; cette périede ¢tait connue des anciens, qui 
Pavaient déduite de leur observations.” 

The calculation according to which the 39,180 years previously to the 
historical times of the Babylonians correspend to 653 Babylonian sothiac 
and lunar sosses er to 653 Biblical years (which lapse of time equals the 
period between tho deluge and the death of Joseph in Egypt), requires 
seme further explanation, because Joseph did, according to Biblical calcu- 
lations, neither die in the year 2517 B.C., nor is it explained how we can 
accept these two thousand and odd years as years B.C. when the preced- 
ing 39,180 years equal only 653 Biblical years. 

*® Ibidem, note on pp. 6, 7: “En effet, 28 ans font 8,400 jeurs ou 
1,200 semaines; 1,656 ou 23 x 72 ans donnent 86,400 semaines. La Bible, 
oomme les Chaldéens, partageait le temps antédiluvien on trois parties, 
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In their calculations the Babylonians, however, followed 
the older ‘Turanian settlers of the country, the Akkadians, 
who were the real originators of the Soss, the period of 
sixty years. This computation of time was most probably 
peculiar to the whole race, as it was found, and is still 
extant among its principal representatives in Asia. Not 
only is it to be met with among the old Akkadians, the 
medizval Uigurs, the modern Mongols, Mantchus and 
Chinese, but it was very likely also known to the Gauda- 
Dravidians and other kindred tribes.5° Ata later period 





sur lesquelles il y avait des Iégendes aujourd’hui ignorées. Les cing 
premiers patriarches bibliques vivaient ensemble 460 (23x20) ans ou 
24,000 semaines; les trois suivants 414 (23 x 13) ans ou 21,600 semaines, 
juste le quart de tout Vintervalle. Les deux derniers occupent 782 (23 x 34) 
ans ou 40,800 semaines; dans cette deruiére pericde tous moururent, 
depuis Adam jusqu’au neuviéme patriarche. Les Chaldéens admettent 
trois périodes semblables, dont la seconde prend, elle aussi, le quart de 
toute l’époque antédiluvienne. L’évaluation de l’age du monde a 6,000 ans 
repose uniquement, sur les chiffres de la Genése dont on a aujourd'hui 
découvert Vorigine: les Juifs ont combiné avec les mémes nombres des 
unités temporaires plus petites que celles des Chaldéens et des Kegypti- 
ens. 

50 Seemy monograph Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschichte 
(2nd edition), Berlin, 1870, in No. 1, on pp. 119, 120 on the sixty years’ 
cycle among the Eastern Turks, Mongols and Chinese. Thetwelve yearly 
cycle of animals is combined with a ten years’ cycle of the five elements 
or of the five colours (blue, red, yellow, white and black) in their mascu- 
line and feminine forms, thus becoming ten. In this manner the 60 years’ 
cycle can be expanded into one of 120 years. 

The ancient Egyptians used, as Professor Lauth has proved a period 
of 120 years, the Hanti; “In der That mit Zugrundelegung dieses 120 
jahrigen Zeitkreises hanti ist es mir gelungen, die vollstindige Reihe 
simmtlicher Epochenkoénige wieder aufzufinden ”’ (Aegyptische Chronologie, 
p. 9). However, the word hanti suggests it to be a dual formation, in 
consequence this cycle of 120 years may perhaps be founded on that of 60 
years’ duration. 

Plutarch, in his treatise de Iside et Osiride, Cap. 75, Vol. [I., p. 381, in 
the above mentioned Paris edition of 1624, remarks that the Hgyptian 
astronomers regarded the number 60 as their first measure (efjxoyra 3 
Tov pérpwy mpardy eat: Tois wep Ta odpdvia mooryuarevouévors), & fact which 
Prof. Lauth has also pointed out. 
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it was adopted by the Aryan immigrants of India, as is 
proved by the existence of the sixty years’ cycle of Brhas- 
patior Jupiter. This planet accomplishes an entire revo- 
lution in twelve years or rather in 4,332 days, 12 hours, &c. 
As this cycle is divided into twelve years like a year is into 
twelve months, a lustrum of such a cycle constitutes the 60 
years’ cycle or the Chaldean soss. Whether the Kaliyuga, 
of which I spoke previously, owes its duration to twenty 
such sosses being combined, it is now impossible to prove ; 
however, it is not at all improbable. The artificial arrange- 
ment of the yugas in which a morning and evening dawn, 
which occupied together a sixth part of an age (e.g., the 
100 years of the dawn, the 1,000 years of the yuga and the 
100 years of the evening) and which precede and follow each 
yuga, is also perhaps of later origin ; but whether this is the 
case or not, the correctness of my explanation of the origin of 
the nomenclature of the yugas will not be affected. ‘The 
main object I have in view in this discussion 1s to draw 
attention to the close resemblance of Indian and Turamian 
computations.>?! 

51 The twelve years of the cycle of Brhaspati have the names cf the 
twelve lunar montks, as the twelve-yearly rotation of Jupiter resembles the 
twelve monthly cf the earth. If this twelve-yearly revolution is comhined 
with the lustrnm, yuga, or period of five years, the 60 years’ cycle is the 
result. It is, however, quite possible, that this comhination of the lustrum 
with the Jupiter cycle is only a later explanaticn cf Indian astronomers, as 
itis certain that the latter derived in later times mest cf their knowledge 
from the West, especially throngh the Greeks, who in their turn were 
indehted to the Bahylonians and Egyptians; the Sanskrit names cf the 
Zediac are thus mere translations cf the Western names. Compare 
Varahamehira’s Brhatsarahita, VIII, 1, ahout the names of the single years 
of the cycle of Brhaspati corresponding to these of twelve lunar months 
and VIII, 27 ahout the sixty years’ cycle: 

Adyam dhanisthaméam abhiprapann6 maghé yada yatyudayam suréjyah 
sastyahdapirvah prabhavah sa namna pravartaté hhitahitastadabdah., 
See the Suryasiddhanta, 1, 55, XIV, 1, 2 (edition of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 41, 369, 370) ahout the twelve-years’ and sixty- 
years’ cycle of Brhaspati: 
55, Dvadasaghna guror yata bhagana vartarmanakaih. 
Rasibhih sahitah suddhah sastya syur vijayadayah, 
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From the general description in the sacred record it does 
not appear that the deluge was accompanied hy any such 
phenomena as have proceeded from geological revolutions 
produced by violent eruptions of water. The early drift 
accumulations prove, by their component elements, that they 
belong to a period much anterior to the deluge of Noah, 
but the crust and surface of the earth do not exhibit any 
clearly ascertained and indelible traces of the Noachian 
deluge. Notwithstanding that no such evidences of any 
great diluvian catastrophe are found, similar catastrophes 
and inundations, which created great changes on the surface 
of the earth, have happened within that period. 

Since the researches of Professor Prestwich, the existence 
of man has heen traced to a period far beyond the limits 
of Biblical chronology ; nay, it is thought highly probable 
that human beings already existed in the so-called tertiary 
period, and hundred thousands of years must therefore 
have elapsed before we come within touch of historical 
times. It is, however, possible that though man existed, 
he was at that early period both mentally and physically 
far helow the species at present living. In fact we know 
hardly anything about these men beyond their bare exist- 
ence ; they have almost totally disappeared, without leaving 
anything behind them, save their bones and a few traces 
of their handiwork and implements. On the other hand 
the Chaldean and Biblical deluge-accounts prove through 
the survival of the companions of Xisuthros and Noah 
respectively the continuity of the human species, and inform 
us besides of events that previonsly occurred. ‘The exist- 
ence of the Chaldean tablets prepared with the express 
purpose of preserving to posterity the learning of bye-gone 








1. Beahmam divyam tatha pitryam prajapatyam guros tatha, 
Saurafica savanam candram arksam mandani vai nava. 

2, Caturbhir vyavaharostra sauracandrapk’asavanaih 
Barhaspatyéna sastyabdam jiéyam nanyais tu nityagah. 


44, 
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times, favors the assumption that according to the expec- 
tation of the mscribers the deluge would be confined by 
limits of time and place. These expectations appear to 
have been realised, for the discovery of these tablets shows, 
that there could not have taken place any great changes 
on the surface of the earth. 


In summing up the evidence derived from the Biblico- 
Chaldean account of the deluge, assuming it to have been 
local and to have extended only over Mesopotamia and the 
contiguous countries, the Indian description of it must 
either have emanated from direct communications made 
by the descendants of survivors, or from reports, which 
events of such magnitude necessarily produce. As the 
Aryans had not yet entered India at such an early date, 
Manu could not have been in India, nor could the ark have 
landed on the Himalaya, or elsewhere in this country. 
This conclusion appears to be supported by the fact that the 
Véda nowhere alludes to such an inundation. I omit alto- 
gether at this moment to consider the possibility of the 
deluge legend heing known among the Gauda-Dravidian 
population of India, but may point out that its connection 
with Malabar seems to lend a plausibility to such an 
assumption. 

If we were certain, which we are not, that Genesis 
supplies us with an approximate date of the deluge, and 
that this deluge was, what 1s very probable, identical with 
the Indian deluge connected with the name of Manu, we 
would be able, as the Noachian flood, according to Biblical 
chronology, can be fixed at 2500 B.C., to utilize this date 
also for purposes of Indian history and start from it as the 
commencement of its first epoch. I regard the matsya- 
avatara of Visnu, however, in its connection with Manu as 
the first legendary date of Indian history. This impor- 
tance that I ascribe to the fish avatara of Visuu, as 
exemplified by Manu’s flood, has induced me to enter more 
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deeply into this subject than might seem at first necessary 
from a superficial view of the question. The prevailing 
Indian tradition that the three first avataras of Visnu 
belong to the Krta, the next four to the Tréta, the eighth 
and ninth to the Dvapara and the tenth to the Kali-yuga 
has no historical weight. This inquiry has also brought 
to light the intimate connection between the Turanian 
tribes of the West with those of the Kast—a connection 
which will prove eventually of very great importance. 


ON THE SALAGRAMA-STONE. 


Visnu like other gods is worshipped by means of images 
(vigraha), but his pious adherents prefer to revere him in 
the form of the Salagrama-stone, though jewels, drawings 
and heaps of grain are also occasionally used to represcnt 
him.5?, The worship of idols is always difficult and 
demands great attention. The shghtest mistake or over- 
sight exposes the adorer to the wrath of the offended deity, 





$2 Salagramé manau yanire, tandule pratimadisn, 

haréh pnja prakartavya na tu kévalabhitaleé. 

The derivation of the word Salagrama, Salagranea or Saliyrama 18 
disputed. Some connect the word with the Sal or Sal-tree (Shorea robnata 
or Valeria robusta), and contend that it signifies a collection of such trees, 
which are said to grow in abundance in the neighhourhood of the Sala- 
gramatirtha (salanam vurksanam gramah). Others ussert that it signities 
saragrava, the best stone, while others explain the first word of the com- 
pound sala or sara as formed of the prefix sa, with, and the noun ara or 
ala (for no real difference exists between r and /), spoke of « wheel, eurl, 
saragrama ov salagrama in consequence signifying a collection of spiral 
curls. Others again affirm that the name is connected with alt, bee. The 
Vajrakita worm, which borcs the hole in the Salagrama, is by some 
commentators taken for a bee bhramara or alt, and as the holes are 
occasionally found in great nnmbers (grama), the stone received the name 
of Saligrima. This opivion is expressed in a slokaof the Pajcaratragama 
mentioned to me by M.R.Ry. V. Tatadésikatatacaryar : 

Alay6 vajrakitas syns tadvrndam grama ucyate, 
Aligramasametatvat saligramas sa ucyate. 
A wrong conjecture connects it with Sailo, rock. 
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who in some form, e.g., a8 Narasimha, is easily disposed to 
get angry and to take revenge on the incautious worshipper. 
The peculiar outward appearance of the Salagrama with 
its perforated hole (chidra or dvara), its spiral convolution 
(cakra), its various colours (varya) and other striking 
marks offers to the untutored mind of the superstitious 
beholder ample scope for astonishment aud wonder, and as 
this stone possesses besides considerable magnetic force, 
one need not be surprised that divine or supernatural 
powers are ascribed to it, and that it 1s regarded as a 
manifestation of the deity. In this light it was without 
doubt viewed by the aboriginal inhabitants of India long 
before the Aryans invaded this country, and at a later 
period it attracted likewise the attention of the conquering 
race. The several formatious were eventually considered 
as representations of various deities, but the Aryans re- 
garded the Salagrama mainly as the emblem of Visnu, 
who is in fact the only Hindu deity actually worshipped 
in its shape, and who is believed to really dwell in 1t.°§ 
The cause of the existence of so many various specimens 
of the Salagrama will he easily understood, when it becomes 
clear, that this pebble it a much-waterworn concretion 
containing Ammonites and other shells such as Brachio- 


-- Silavramagirix Harih, yasmaddharis sthitas tatra pradurbhavair 
anékasah. 
We find also the fulluwing verses in the Padinapurana : 
Salagramasiliyam tu sada Srikrsnapijanam, 
nitvam saunihitas tatra salagramé jagadgurnh.... 
Salagrimasilarupi yatra tisthati Kesgavah, 
tatra devisuras sarve biuvanani caturdaga. 
lu the Brhuunaradiya the second half is : 
“na badhante grahas tatra bhitavaitalakaday ah. 
Salagramasila yatra tatra tirtham tapoOvanam 
yatah sannihitas tatra bhagavan Madhusidanah. 
Compare also Devimahatmua IX, 24, 76: 
Salagramasila yatra tatra sannihitd Harih 
tatraiva Laksmir vasati saryatirthasamanviti. 
A great number of similar slokas could be quoted, but these will suffice. 
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pods. It is represented in three different formations ; 
either as an unbroken pebble, or as one so broken that the 
fossil shell can be seen inside, or it is merely an outer frag- 
ment of the pebble, which shows in its interior the impression 
of the surface of the shell it previously surrounded.®4 


54 See A voyage to the Eust Indies and China, translated from the 
French of Monsieur Sonnerat,..by Francis Magnus, Calcutta, 1788, Vol. I, 
pp. 40—42: “ The stone of Salagraman is nothing but a petrified shell of 
the species of cornes d’aimion: the Indians suppose it represents Viche- 
nou, because they discover ninc different shades which refer to the nine 
incarnations of that god. It is found in the river of Cachi, one of the 
arms of the Ganges, it is very heavy, commonly of a hlack colour, and 
sometimes violet, the form is oval or round, a little flat, and nearly resem. 
bles a touchstone, and is shallow in the insidc, there is only a small hole 
on the ontside, but within it is almost concave, and furnished in the interior 
coats above and helow with spiral lines, which terminate in a point towards 
the middle, and in many these two points touch. Some Indians imagine 
it is a small worm which works upon the stone in this manncr to preparc 
a habitation for Vichenou. Others have found in these spiral lines the 
figure of his chakram. These stones are very rare, and the Brahmans fix 
a ereat value on them, when they represent the gracious transformations 
of Vichenou, but when they border a little on the violet, they denote his 
iucarnations in the form of a man, a lion, a wild boar, &c. When that is 
the case, no follower of this god dares to keep them in his house; the 
Saniassis alone are bold enough to carry them and to make the daily 
ceremonies tothem. They are kept also in the temples.” 

Compare the Ifiscellaneous Essays by H. T. Colebrooke, London, 1873. 
Vol. I, p. 173, Note 1, in the article on * the religious ceremonies of thc 
Hindus and of the Brahmins specially.” “The salagraimas are black stones 
found in a part of the Gandaki river, within the limits of Nepal. They 
are mostly round and are commonly perforated in one or more places by 
worms, or, as the Hindus believe by Vishnu in the shape of a reptile. 
According to the number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters ... In like 
manner stones are found in the Narmada, near Onhar mandatta, which ure 
considered as types of Siva, and are called Banling. The salagrama is 
found upon trial not to be calcareous, it strikes fire with steel and scarcely 
ot all effervesces with acids.’ Read also Colonel Wilford’s articles on the 
ancient Geography of India in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, pp. 414, 
415: “There are four stones, which are styled Saila-ma ya, and are accord- 
ingly worshipped, whenever they are found. The first is the Saila, or 
stone just mentioned (Sailuyrama); the second, which is found abundantly 
in the river Sona, is a figured stone, of a reddish colour, with w sup- 
posed figure of Ganeéa in the shape of an elephant, and commonly called 
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In consequence of this fundamental difference a great 
number of varieties exist, which are arranged into various 
classes according to the colour (varya), curl (cakra), hole 
(bila or chidra), shape (mirtt), size (sthulasuksmavibhéda), 
circumference (parimana), measure (pramaya), base (asana), 
line (mudra@), separate portions (avayava), &c., of the Sala- 
grama. Another division is made according to their habitat, 
or place of their origin, whether they belong to the water 
or to the land, ¢.e., whether thev are jalaja or sthalaja, and 
their qualities vary according to this difference.®°® 





Ganésa-ca-pathar : the third, is found in the Narmimada; and the fourth, 
is & single stone of rock, which is the Saila-maya, of the third part of the 
bow of Parasurama, after it had heen broken by Ramachandra. It is still 
to be seen, about seven Cos to the N.E. of Janaca-pura in Tairabhucta, at 
a place called Dhanuca-grama, or the village of the bow, occasionally called 
Saila-maya-p ur, or grama, according to the Bhitvana-cosa,”’ 

In a letter read at the mecting of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 
October 1830, Dr. Gerard of Subathu observed that he had discovered in 
a lofty position (15,000 feet) of the Himalaya range, an extensive fossil 
tract of shell formation of which he describes four classes, and of the 
fourth thus writes: “ Belemnites and Orthoceratites mineralized hy the 
same material as the Ammonites (iron clay and pyrites). Their abund- 
ance in the beds of mountain torrents, especially the Gundak, has been 
long known, as they form an indispensable article in the sacra of the Hindu 
Thakoordwaree, under the name of Salagrama” (see Charles Coleman’s 
Mythology of the Hindus, London, 1832, p.176). Compare the Memorandum 
on the fossil shells discovered in the Himalayan mountains, by the Rev. R. 
Everest in the As:atic Researches, Vol. XVIII, Part II, pp. 107—114, and 
Observations on the Spiti Valley by Surgeon J. G. Gerard in the samc 
volume, pp. 288—277, where we read on pp. 276, 277; that “ before cross. 
ing the boundary of Ladak into Basahir 1 was gratified by the discovery 
of a bed of marine fossil shells resembling oysters and clinging to the back 
in a similar manner.... onthe crest of a pass clevated 17,000 feet.” 

5$ Mudraksétré parimanam dsanam miartibhcdakam, 

sthilasiksmavibhedam ca cakralaksanam evaca... 
Varnaripadyavayavaih pramanabilalafichanaih, 
dvaradéssvibhédéna bhédali kasiaiicit ucyaté... 
Cakrakaram vinirmanam tatra kuryur hi sarvaéah, 
jslasthslamatham caiva taccakram trividham smrtaim. 
Niskesaram kitabhuktam taccakram mathasafijiakam, 
idam «va dvidha proktam jalasthalavibhédatsh. 
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The principal marks are the curls, holes, colour and 
shape. The cakras, curls, or spiral convolutions, are of the 
utmost importance ; they are divided into matha (cell) and 
késara (filament). The latter possess superior merit and 
are ascribed to the water within the stone in which the 
fabulous vajrakita lives.6® The varieties of curls are con- 
siderable and are credited with producing various effects 
in the fortunes of those who worship stones marked in such 
amanner. A Salagriama may have one to twelve such curls. 
The Cakranadi is the river which abounds in Salagrama- 
cakras and cakras are according to the legend even found 
engraved on the heads, backs and bones of the creatures 
who live there, on men as well as on animals.®’ 


56 Atrasti karanam yacca tat té samyagnigadyate, 
rasam yasyam silayam tu sambhunkté kitakah Sanaib. 
Pritya tasyam prajayéta cakram tat késarair yutam, 
tasmat utpadyaté cakram mathasafijiam phalalpadam. 
Cakrabhyam ca éila jiéya sastaSasta vasundhare, 
yatproktam dvividham cakram tatpunar dvividham bhavét, 
jalajastnalajam oaiva laksanam tasya kathyate. 
Susnigdham diptisamyuktam cakram tajjalajam hhavet, 
karkaéam ksinatéj6 yat taccakram sthalajam bhavet. 
Rtayor jalujam Sastam nadiparvatayogatah, 
madhyamam sthalajam proktam parvatasyaiva yogatah 


wa 


57 Cakréna kamhuna via ca padména gadayankita, 

tatra Srih pratyaham tisthét sada sampat tay visét... 
Samacaksva param rapam cakranam laksanam mune, 
sarvasiddhikaram caiva sarvakamarthasadhakam. 
Laksanam yacca cakranam tacchrnusva mahimune, 
dharmakamarthamoksanam purusarthaikahétukam. 
Gandakyascottaré tiré girirajasya dakgine, 

ksétram tu Visnusinnidhyam sarvaksétrottamottamam. 
Yojanadvadagamitam babutirthasamakulam, 

tatra Cakranadinama tirtham Brahmaviuirmitanm. 
Tasyditaré mahagrogam mama pritikaram tatha, 
tacchayabhigatas tatra pasapisca Khagesvara, 
Saccihnaigcihnitagscaiva taravo dharanitale, 

naranam api paksindra kifcit kalanivasinam 
Sarvasthisu bhavéccakram mastaké prstha éva ca (Garudapurana). 
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The Salagrama may be flat, long, small, oval, round, and of 
rough or of soft surface; one as small as an Amalake fruit 
(Emblic Myrobalam) is most highly esteemed.°® Though 
generally black, Salagramas of blue, violet, green, yellow, 
brown, red, white and other colours are also found. So far as 
the hole is concerned, those stones are particnlarly valued in 
which the width of the opening equals one-eighth of the cir- 
cumference, of less value are those where it equals one- 
fourth, while those in which it amounts to three-eighths are 
held to be of indifferent value.®® 

A Salagrama without marks is not esteemed,®° while 
every good Salagrama is worshipped as a sacred place or 
ksétram.®! Good and bad qualities are mysteriously con- 
nected with the varions Salagramas, the same stone can cause 
prosperity to one individual and destruction to another. I 
shall content myself with giving below a few examples of 
the influence ascribed to the Salagrama. A soft one fulfils 
the wishes of the worshipper, a small secures heavenly 
reward, a cool gives pleasure,a black fame,a red sovereignty, 
one with a wide hole destroys a family, one with crooked 
curls creates fear, one in which the cakras are arranged 
nnevenly causes misery, a smoke-coloured makes stupid, a 
brown kills the wife of its owner, one with many holes turns 
its worshipper into a tale-bearer.°? However, not always 








*® Tasmat tam pujayét nityam dharmakamartbasiddhayé, 

tatrapyamalakitulya sikgma cativa ya tatha. 

°° Vrttasutrastamd bliga uttamam cakralaksanam, 

madhyamam ta ecaturbhigain kaniyas tu tribhigakam ( Purana: 
sangraha), 

°° Lanchanéna vina ya syat aprasasti ta sa smrta. 

°) Salagramasyayat punyam ksctram trailokyavisrutam, 

tatrasti ca Haris saksat sarvadcvais samanvitah. 

2 Compare on this subject the Salagi amalaksana, _Laksminarayana- 
samvada, Mérutontra, and especially the Compendium Sviranavirabhakti- 
ratnakara. 

Sviyavarna éila pijya Brabmanadyaih snkhiptayé, 
snigdha sila mantrasiddhim raksasiddhim karoti ca. 
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the same virtues and faults are in the various descriptions 
ascribed to the same kind of stones. 

A Salagraéma-stone and a Tulasi plant should be revered 
in every house, otherwise such a house is like a burning 
ground,®* yet two Salagramas together should not be 
worshipped in one and the same house; a similar rule 
apples to the linga.¢* A Salagrama should neither be 
bought nor sold for a certain fixed price, those who do 
not observe this precept go to hell.6> He who offers a 
Salagrama as a present is regarded to have given the best 








Mécaka kirttiha dhantangaravat sa yasGhari, 
panduruipirthasamani malina papadhikari. 

Pita putraphalam dadyat iravarna sutin harét, 

nila sandisate laksmim dhiimrabhia haraté matin. 
Rogaprada raktavarna sindiribha mahakalim, 
diridryakariui vakra sama sarvarthasadhika. 

Sthala nihanti caivayuh siksma svalpamatim haret, 
pojaphalam lafichitay nisphala laficanani vina. 
Kapila cittavaikalyam nétrarogaiica karbura, 

bhagna’ bhangakari jfleyi bahueakrapamanadi. 
Laksanantarahina ca devacakra viyogada, 
Vrhanmukhi kalatraghni vrbaccakra sutan haret.. . 
Cakram va kevalam padmalafichanam tvatha va gada, 
Laiichanam vanamala vi Harir Laksmya saha sthitali, 
tasmin géhé na daridryam na §6k6 maranad bhayam. 
Na caivagnibhayam tatra grahair dustair na badhyate, 
anté moksd bhayam tasya pijanidéva nityasah. 

83 Yad grhé nasti tuJasi salagramasilarcanam, 
Smaéganasadrsam vindyat tadgrham sabhavarjitam ... 
Sa dhanyah puruso loké saphalam tasya jivitam, 
galagramasil’ snddha grhé yasya ca pujita. 

84 Grhé lingadvayam narcyam ganésatrayam €va ca, 
dvan gankhau nireayénnityan na saktitrayam eva ca. 
Dvé cakré dvarakayiis tu narcyam siryadvayam tatha, 
silagramas samah pajyah nadvayam tu kadacana. 
Visama va ca pijyas té visamé caika éva hi, 
naksataih pijayét Visaum ua ketakya Sadasivam. 

®5 Salagramaégilayas tu miilyam udghatayet kvacit 
vikréta krayakarta va narake vai patét dhruvam. 
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land circle.* It should also not be touched either by a 
Sadra, or by an outcast, or by a woman.’ ‘The sacred 
stone should be carefully kept apart in a shrine, between 
Tulast leaves and wrapt up ina clean cloth, It should be 
often perfumed and washed, the water used on such an 
occasion becomes sanctified and fit to be drunk as holy 
water. The Salagrama is to be plentifully supphed with 
milk, rice and other requisites ; this is also done to test the 
quality and for choosing the proper stone.°* 

The head of the family should at least once a day,°" 
after his morning ablutions, or at evening-dawn, offer his 
prayers to the Salagrama. Closing his eyes, he rings the 
bell to announce the approach of Visuu and to warn the 
people to stand off, because the god is appearing from the 
Salagrima, which is placed on a small tray or stinhasana 
(throne). He supplies the burning lamps with camphor, 
sprinkles water on himself and on the stone, and offers to 
the god, while uttering his mantras or prayers, arghya, 
padya, Geamantyu, sniniya, paniya and unnadikam."" 








66 Salagramasilacakram yo dadyat dinam uttamam, 
bhacakram téna dattam syat sasailavanakdnanam 
Y6 dadati silam Visnoh silagramasamudbhavim, 
vipraya vipramukhyaya tenéstam bahubhir makhaih. 

67 Salagramo na sprastavyO hinavarnair vasundhare, 

strisidrakarasamsparso vajrasparsadhiko matah. 
Mohat yall samsprsct Sudro yosid vapi kadacana, 
sa patét naraké ghore yavat abhitasamplavam. 

68 Ksire va tandule vapi sdilagramam nivesayét, 
drstvadhikyam tayoh kiicit grhniyat buddhiman narah. 

It is asserted that rice and milk gaiu in weight, if a Silagrarna is placed 
in them. 

69 Salagramam Haréscihnam pratyaham pdjayét narah. 

7° §nch mantras are : 

‘Om bijam svaha silagramavisiériramaprityarthé yiniyogah. Om namdé 
bhagavaté hrdayaya namal. Visnave sirase svahi, Salagrvamavasiné 
Sikhayai vansat. Sarvabhistaphalapradaya kavacaya hum. Sakaladuri- 
tanivariné nétratrayaya vansat Salagramaya sviha. Astraya bhat.” 

“Qm namd bhagavaté Visnavé. Salagramanivasiné sarvabhistaphala- 
pradaya sakaladuritanivarin6 Salagramaya svaha.”’ 
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He then walks three times from the right side round the 
Salagrama, repeats the thonsand names of Visnu, and after 
finishing his prayers takes his food. 

The efficiency of the stone to secure the blessings of this 
as well as of the next world is firmly believed in by pious 
Hindus.7' In consequence of this it is shown to dying 
persons and water poured on the Tulasi plant is sprinkled 
on them through the hole of the stone in order to secure 
to them the benefit of dying in K4si;‘”’ even sinners when 
they receive it, have their sins condoned,‘ while it confers 
likewise pleasure on the departed Manes.’ +* 

The hole or opening of the Salagrama, which is iu fact its 
most important feature, is ascribed to the action of the 
legendary insect Vajrakita. ‘The story goes that the divine 
Narayana or Visnu wandered once in the form of a golden 
bee or Vajrakita on the surface of the earth. The gods 
seeing him whirling about with very great splendour, 
assumed also the shape of golden bees and approached him. 








_ 


71 Yah pajayeét Harim cakré salagramasamudbhave, 
rajasiyasahasréna tenestam prativasaram. 
Yad amananti Vedanta Brahma nirgunam acyutam, 
tatprasado bhavét nrnam salagramasilarcanat. 
Kotidvadaégalingaistu pojitaih svarnapankajaih, 
yat syat dvadasavarsesu dinenaikéna tad bhavét. 
Salagramasamipé tu krosamatram samantatah, 
kitako’pi mrto yati Vaikunthabhuvanam guha. 
Salagramasilasparsah kotiyajiaphalapradah, 
maranat tatsamipesu Kasitulyaphalam bhavét. 
Api papasamacarah karmanyanadhikirinah, 
Sdlagramarcaka vaisya naiva yanti yamalayam, 
Kamaih krodhair madair lobhair vyapto yo’tra naridhipa, 
so’pi yati Harér lokam salagramafilarcanat. 
Salagramasilam drstva yanti papanyanékaéah, 
simhan drstva yatha yanti vané mrgagana bhayat. 
Salagramasilagrée tu yah sraddham kuruté narah, 
bhavanti pitaras trptah kalasankhya tu naiva hi. 
This éloka occurs in the Matsyapurana, it is also found in the Padma- 
purina where, however, the second half is as follows: pitaras tasya 


tisthanti trptah kalpasatam clivi. 


w 


~t 
w 
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The world surrounded by the swarm of bees was set a-whirl- 
ing and whirled about to such an extent that Visnu afraid of 
the consequences, assumed the shape of a rock and stopped 
the moving of Garuda and of the gods, upon which Garuda 
entered into a big hole of the rock, followed by all the 
gods as bees, who made themselves each a separate tene- 
ment for the conversion of the infidels. *° 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. Wilford’® says in his essay On 
the ancient Geography of India: “ The origin of this rocky 
 hillis connected with a most strange legend, which I shall 
“sive in the abstract. Vishnu, unwilling to subject him- 
“self to the dreaded power, and influence, of the ruler of 
“the planet Sutwrn, aud having no time to lose, was obliged 
‘to have recourse to his Maya, orillusive powers, which are 
“very great, and he suddenly bccame a rocky mountain,?? 








78 Hiranyagarbho bhagavan adyo Narayanah svayam, 
vajrakitah prabhitatvaccacira vasudhiatale. 
Sauvarpam bhramaram drstvi dévas tadrapacdharinah, 
upatasthur mahatmanam bhramantam atitcjasam ; 
Sadanghribhir jagatsarvam vyaptam Ctaccar.icaram, 
hiranyagarbhabhramarair bhrimitam bhrantavat sada. 
Drstva jagatpatir Visaur Vainatéyam sanitanah, 
rurodha Sailariip¢na jagatiim hitakirakah. 
Niruddhayegah sahasi pravivesiu vilam mahat, 
tasmin pravist¢ bhrimaras tadvilam vivisoh sabham. 
Cakrus svam syam mahat vésma kogakaravat atmanah. 
nastikanam pratyayartham vajrakilah sadanghrayah (Dharna- 
samhita). 
76 Bee .Lsratic diusearches und Prausuctions, Vol. XIV, p. 4144 (Cal- 
cutta, 1822 
77 In A view of the history, literature, aud religion of the Hindoos by 
the Rev. W. Ward | Madras, 1863) a similar story is given ou pp. 174,175: 
“The reason why this stone has been deified is thus given in the Shreebha- 
gnvutu :—Vishnoo created the ninc plancts to preside over the fates of 
men. Shnnee (Saturn) commenced his reivn by proposing to Brumha, 
that he shonid first come under his influcnce for twelve years. Brnomha 
referred him to Vishnoo, but this god, eqnally averse to be brought under 
the dreaded influence of this inauspicious planet, desired Saturn to call 
upon him the next duy, and immediately assumed the form of a mountain, 
The next day Saturn was not able to find Vishnoo, hut discovering that 
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“This is called Saila-maya, of a rocky mountain the allusive 
“form, but Saturn soon found him out, and in the shape 
“of a worm, forced himself through, gnawing every part 
“of this illusive body, For one year of Saturn was Vishnu 
“thus tormented, and through pain and vexation, he 
“sweated most profusely, as may be supposed, particularly 
‘about the temples, from which issued two copious streams, 
“the Crishna or black, and the Sw<ta-Gandact or white 
*‘ Gandaci ; the one to the east, aud the other to the west. 
*« After one revolution of Suturn, Vishnu resumed his own 
‘“‘ shape, and ordered this stone to be worshipped, which of 
“course derives its divine right from itself, without any 
‘“‘ previous consecration, as usual in all countries in which 
“images are worshipped.”’ 

The stories told by Colonel Wilford and Rev. W. Ward 
about Saturn I have not been able to find as yet in any 
Purana. The Rev. W. Ward is, I think, wrong in ascribing 
his version to the Sribhagavatapurana. My suspicion is 
that both accounts are made up from different sources 
and that a legend of Visnu as Mchiui forms the real basis 
of the narrative of Colonel Wilford. 

In another Sanskrit tale the gods became Vajrakitas 
through the curse of Gandaki, who in her turn was cursed 
into becoming a black sluggish river,’* an allusion per- 











he had united himself to mount Gundukee, he entcred the mountain in the 
form of a worm called vajrukeetu (thunderbolt worm). He continued 
thus to afflict the mountain-formed Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vish- 
noo assumed his proper shape, and commanded that the stones of this 
mountain should be worshipped, and should become proper representatives 
of himself ; adding that each should have twenty-one marks in it, similar 
to those on his body, and that its name should be shalgramu.”’ 

78 “ KitayOnim prapadyetha” iti gandaky&h surau prati sapé. Téna 
karmavipakéna jada krsna nadi bhaveti dévanaia gandakim prati Sapé ca 
jate Visnuna tatsamadhinayoktam tatha : 

Srnu Brahman, Mahadeva! Srnu dcva Gajanana ; 
sadguuau brahmanau grahamatangau sapato’ tra vai. 
Bhavisyatas tayor mOksam bhavisyami kalevaram, 
éirnam bhayisyati yada tanmedomajjasambhayvah, 
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haps to the Krsna Gandaki mentioned above. Brahman 
? « — 

and Siva in fact assumed the form of Vajrakitas from the 

marrow and fat of a decayed body, but eventually the 

curse was removed through the agency of Visnu, the gods 

resumed their previous forms, and Gandaki became a pure 

and sacred river. 

The Salagrama-stone is in its various forms or murtis 
dedicated to the several deities and these forms have special 
names. The Bairagis or wandering mendicants make the 
study of these various species their particular business, so 
much so that they are regarded as the proper authorities in 
this matter. Except an insignificant minority, all these shapes 
are dedicated to Visiu, and in many instances more than 
one variety is ascribed to one and the same kind. There exist 
thus, so far as I know, 16 varieties of the Krsna-Salagrama, 
13 of Nrsimha, 12 of Rama, 9 of Narayana, 6 of Gipala, 4 of 
Karma, Varaha and Sudarsana respectively, 3 of Balarama, 
and 2 each of Vamana, Parasurama, Damodara and Vasu- 
déva. Six and occasionally more shapes are ascribed to 
Siva, 5 to Brahman, 2 to Visnu and Siva collectively, and 
one each to the Trimarti, Nara, Laksmi, Sésa, Surya, Guha, 
Dattatréya, Kartaviryarjuna, Dharmaraja, Ganesa, Kunda- 
lini, and to the five household deities (paicayatanamtrtayah 

e., to Aditya, Ambika, Visnu, Ganesa and Mahesvara).7°® 

Pasanintarzatal kita vajrakhyah prabhavisyatha. 

Ses Vachaspatya, compiled ly Tiranatha Tarkayachaspati, Vol. 1V, p. 6000 
under Salagrama. 

79 The names of these murtis of the Salagrama are . 

1, those of Visnn : Matsya, Kirma, Varaha, Svétavaraha, Laksmivaraha, 
Bha (Dharani) varaha, Suddhavaraha, Nrsimha, Vidarana Nrsimha, 
Raiksasintakantsimha, Aghoranrsimha, Mahanrsimha, Vivrtisyanrsimha, 
Knksinrsimha, Haranrsimha, Vibhisananrsimha, Adhémukhanrsimha, 
Kapilanrsimha, Balantsimha, Laksminrsimha, Vamana, Dadhivamana, 
Santaparagurama, Ugraparasurama, Ramaimurti, DaSsarathardma, Sita- 
rima, Tarakabrahmasitarama, DaSakanthakulantakarima. Virarima, 
Vijayarama, Hyrstarama, Kodandarama, Kalinisakararama, Srirama, 
Padibhirima, Sirapini, Balarama, Pralambhaghna, Banddha, Kalki, 
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Kundalini or Sakti is the same as Bhavani, and to her two 
varieties are ascribed. It is even said that Mahadévi re- 
sides in the Sailagrama,’® The Salagrama-stone is found in 
Nepal in the upper course of the river Gandaki, also known 
as Salagrima, and marked on the maps as Salagrama river, 





Kesava, Narayana (Mahinariyana), Syimalanarayana, Laksminarayana, 
Naranirayana, Ripanariyaua, Viranirayana, Mayanirayana, Madhava, 
Govinda, Vignu, Mahavisnu, Madhusudana, Trivikrama, Vamana, Dadhi- 
vamana, Sridhara, Hrsikésa, Padmanabha, Damodara, Laksmidamodara, 
Sankarsana, Vasudéva, Santavasudiva, Pradyumma, Aniruddha, Purusgot- 
tama, Adhoksaja, Acyuta, Janardana, Upéndra, Hari, Krsna, Balakrsna, 
Gopalakrsna, GOvardhanakrsna, TrailokyamOdhanakrsna, Saubhagya- 
varadakrsna, Rukminikrsna, Vijayakrsua, Cadimanikrsna, Sanatanakrsna, 
Dhanaibjayakrsna, Parijitaharakrsiua, Syamantakaharakrsna, Kamsamar- 
danakrsna, Kaliyamardanakrsna, Ciniramardanakrsna, Govardhanagopala, 
Srigopila, Santanagopala, Laksmigdpala, Madanagopala, Vamégagopala, 
Govardhanadhara, Vaikuntha, Hayagriva, Caturhhuja, Pundarikaksa, 
Sndarsana, Suddhasudarsana Ubhayasudarsana, Samasudarsana, Yogés- 
vara, Visnupaiijara, Yajiiamnrti, SimSumirva, Hamsa, Paramahainsa, 
Laksmipati, Garudadhvaja, VatapatraSayin, Sasagayin, Visvambhara, 
Pitambharadhara, SatyaviraSravas, Amrtaharana, Garada, Vauamalin, 
Murari, Mukunda, Srivatsalafichana, Dharanidhara, Yogaraja, Srimirti, 
Srisahiya, Dévadéva, Kapila, Avyaya, Ksirahhisayin, Musalayudha, Cakra- 
pini, Bahuripa, Jagadyoni, Visvaksena, Haihaya, &c. 

II, those of Siva: Sadydjata, Vamadéva, Aghora, Tatpurusa, Isina, 
Sarvasaiijfia, Sankara, Candragékhara, Sivanibha, Bhava, Tryamhaka, 
Dharjati, Sambhu, Iévara, Mrtyuiijaya and Rndra. 

IIIf, those of Brahman: Paramésthin, Pita’amaha, Hiranyagarhha, 
Svayambha and Caturmukha. 

IV, the two martis ascribed to Visau, and Siva collectively are Hart- 
hara and Sivanirayana. 

80 Salagramin, atho vaksyé Saktikitasamudbhavan, 

yésam piijanato dévi Bhavani suprasidati. 

Srividya si talé cakramirdhni chatram pradrgyaté, 
vahyé ghantankita mardhna snigdha syamakhiléstada. 
Mahakali tu si jiéya yOnicihnasamanvita, 
dviechidradhya sarvasila trikonénankita ca ya. 
Yadayudhikrtiécordhvam tim dévim tatra nirdis¢t, 
dévisila sucakra ya daksamargéna tim yajét; 

Sarjita vamamirgéna lokadvayasukhavaha, 

ya cakrarahita dévisilam tam vaniato’rcayét. 

See Matsyapurana XIII, 34C: 

Salagrame mahadévi Sivalingé sivapriya. 
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a northern tributary of the Ganges. The special portion of 
the stream where the most valuable and most efficacious 
stones are found is distinguished by the name of Cak- 
ranadi, and said to be twelve yojanas north of the lower 
Gandaki. The whole neighbourhood is highly esteemed 
and famous for its sanctity, so that a visit to the Sala- 
gramatirtha confers great merit ona man. ‘The mighty 
king Bharata, however, was disappointed, for he did not 
obtain the desired happiness by staying in this place. The 
Gandalki was known to the ancients as Kondochates, as I 
have already mentioned elsewhere. ®! 


°1 See p. ll4, N. 10, where I hinted that « connection may exist between 
the name of the river and that of the Gand (Gond) aborigines. Compare 
also the Indische Alterthumskunde von Christian Lassen, Vol. I, Zweite 
Anflage, 1867, p. 75° 

“Der Hanptarm des Flusses entspringt bei Mastang auf dem 
Platean-Lande im Norden des Dhavaluyiri, zwischen welchem und dem 
Svetaghara er die hdéchste Kette durchbricht; an ihm ist ein Pass nach 
Tibet. In seinem obern Lanfe brinet er SAluyrama oder Ammoniten- 
Petrefacte mit sich, in denen der Indische Glaube Verkiérperungen des 
Mishnu erblickt; daher seine Heiligkeit und der starke Besuch seiner 
Wallfahrtsorte; anch wird er selbst Silayram? genannt und mit einem 
Namen des Gottes: Narajaut; wie bei der Jamuna nnd Ganga sind auch 
an seinem Ursprunve heisse Qnellen. Er ist der Hanptstrom des Landes 
Nepal im weitern Sinne. Das Gebiet ihm im Westen bis zur Rapti heist 
Parvata, d. h. Dergland, oder VWalujabhiimi, devrselben Bedentung; darunter 
nach Suden lieet das Gebiet Kachi. (Aa/agandika, in Raj. Tar. IV, 545, die 
schwarze Gandika, wenn nicht etwas anderes darin liegt).”” Read also 
Col. Wilford’s: On the uncient Geography of India, Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 412, 1443, 115: ‘The Ganduct or Ganducavati is called 
Gandac inthe spoken dialects, and it is the Condochates of Megasthenes . 
The name of this stone is written Salagram, Suilagram, Sailachacra, 
and (iandaci-Sila. People, who go in search of the Sialagram, travel 
as far as uw place called Thdcci-cote at the entrance nearly of the 
snowy mountains. To the south of it is a village, where they stop, 
and procure provisions. This village was probably called Sailapur or 
Slap, from its situation near a Saila or rocky hill, and from it this 
famous stone was denominated Sailagram, as well as the river. Thacca 
is mentioned in Arrowsmith’s map. The river Gunduca is go called 
because it proceeds from 2 mountain of that name. The people of Naypdla 
call it Crduet because it proceeds from the Cunda-sthala or the two 
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Various legends are told about Gandaki, who appears in 
different guises as a deity, au Apsaras in the heaven of 
Krsna or Visnu, as the wife of an Asura, as identical with 
Tulasi or Vrnda,and asariver. The Sri dévibhagavata con- 
tains these stories in different places, aud I have put these 
accounts here together into one narrative, in order to point 
out their connection with one another. 

Tulasi (or Gandaki according to other accounts) lived as 
a Gopi in Goloka, the heaven of Krsna, who was very fond 
of her. Rasésvari for Radhi), another favorite wife of the 
god, saw once that Tulasi was dissatisfied with her husband, 
and, angry about it, cursed her into becoming a mortal.®? 


cavities, or depressions of the temples of Vishnu, in the shape of a mountain, 
as I observed before.” 

DasayOojanavistirné mama ksétre dvijottama, 

uttaré caiva digbhagé pramanam ydjanam tatha. 

Sanunama parvatastu cakranamankita nadi, 

Visnunamamésakotthani mama ripani sarvatah, 

Trikalam Sikharikitaécapsardganasevitah, 

Sailamirtir aham tatra cakrakhyam tu ca yam viduh. 

Sodadgair upacarais tu tatrarcam samvidhaya Ca, 

gandharvair vividhaiécaiva samstiya Madhusndanam, &c.— 

(Padmapurana). 

“ Gandakyascottaré tiré girirajasya dakgine, 

ksétram tu Visausannidhyat sarvaksetrottamottamam, 

Yojanadvadagamitam bahutirthasamakulam, 

tatra Cakranadinamatirtham Brahmavinirmitam. 

TasyOttaré mahasrngam mama pritikaram tatha, 

taccbayabhigatas tatra pasinasca Khagésvara.” 
(Garudapurant), see p. 341, n. 57. The Salagramalaksana contains also 
these verses up to Brahmavinirmitam or Brahmaviniscitam and then 
continues as follows : 

Hiranyam vajrakitena nirmitaiscakrasaficayaih, 

Silagramaéilas tatra tirthé tisibanti sam yutah. 

Cakraiscihnaisca gacchanti nanamurtinidhim priyé, 

miurtibhéda nigadyanté tatraikasitinamakah. 

Brahmyah Saivyd madiyaéca varadanat samudbhavah, 

tasu mirtisu ya labdhah tatra pajam caret budhah. 

82 See Devibhagavata IX, 17, 24—26 : 
24 Raseévari samaigatya dadarsa rasamangale, 
govindam bhartsayamasa mam Sagapa rusanyita, 
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Radha had likewise cursed a G6pa called Sudaman, an 
admirer of Tulasi, causing him to leave heaven and become 
an Asura.°* Krsna consoled ‘Tulasi, who was aggrieved 
at the curse, by saying, that, through doing severe penance 
in her next birth, Brahman would grant her a boon in 
making her the wife of a person containing a portion (asa) 
of himself (Krsna), and that eveutnally she would obtain 
her desire to be reunited with the god Narayana. In due 
time TulasI was re-born in this world as the beautiful and 
highly gifted danghter of king Dharmadhvaja and queen 
Madhavi, and she went immediately to the Badari forest 
to commence a most severe penance, in order to obtain 
Narayana as her husband, sitting in the hot summer 
season between five fires, and durimg the rainy season in 
wet clothes night and day exposed to the pourmg rain. 
Altogether her penance lasted one hundred thousand divine 
years, during 20,000 of which she fed on fruit and water, 
30,000 on leaves, 40,000 with an empty stomach on air, and 
10,000 on nothing, while standing on one foot. A similar 
penance is undergone by the sage Upamanyu, for the sake 
of Mahadeva whom he wished to see and whom he placed 
above all the gods, as the Linga of no other god but that 
of Siva receives worship. ‘l'o obtain this desire Upamanyu 
stood for a thousand years on tlie tip of his left toe, living 
for the first three hundved years, first on frmt, then on 


25 Yahi tvam manavim youim ityCvam ca Sasapa ha, 
mam uvaca sa Govindod madamsam ca caturbhujam. 

26 Labhisyasi tapas taptva bharaté Brahmano varat, 
ityévam uktva dévéso’pyantardhanam cnkara sah. 

About Tulasi possessing a superior portion of Prakrti, see ibidem IX, 1, 
638—70. Radha, the favourite of Krsnaisin the Dc¢vibhagavata IX, 1, 
44—57 described as one of the five representatives of Sakti. 

*3 See ibidem IX, 17, 28b—29; see p. 354, note 8d: 

28b Sudama nama gopasca Srikrsndangasamudbhavah. 
29 TadamSascatitéjasvi lébhé janma ca bharateé, 
sampratam Radhikasapat danuvamésasamudbhavah. 
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withered leaves and lastly on water, and for the remaining 


seven hundred on air.®+4 
a 
** See Devibhagavata IX, 17, 14—19a: 
14 Sarvair nisiddha tapasé jagama Badarivanam, 
tatra dévahdalaksam ca cakara paramam tapah. 
15 Manasa Narayauassvami bhavitéti ca niécita, 
grigme pahcatapassite toyavastra ca pravryi 
16 Aganastha vrstidharads sahantiti divanisam. 
Virnéatsahasravargam ca phalatoyaSana ca si 
17 Trimsatsahasravarsam ca patrihara tapasvini, 
catvarimSatsahasrabdam vayvahara kréddari. 
18 TatodaSasahasrahdam nirahara babhiiva sa, 
nirlaksam caikapadastham drstva tam Kamalodbhavah. 
19 Samayayan varam datum param Badarikagramam. 
Compare with this Gandakipurina : 
(Narada uvaca) : Srotum icchimi dévésa Salagramasya lakga- 
nam, 
sarvasiddhipradatavyam sarvakamaprasadhakam. 
Karmasthané samutpannah ké ca kah kaisca pajitah, 
pujitaih kim phalavaptir vidhinam tasya kidréam. 
(Brahmovaca): Divyavarsasahasram tn dradhya purusdttamam, 
tatas tutosa bhagavan varado mé mahamuné. 
PaficaSatkotivistirnam bhiicakram Harinirmitam, 
saptadvipat tu tacchréstham Jamhadvipam iti smrtam. 
Navakhandat tu tacchréstham Bharatam varsam uttamam, 
himaséti tayOr madhyé karmabhiimir ihocyate. 
Sarvadévasraya bhimir bhogamoksapradayini, 
sarvottamottamaksétram sarvatirthanisevitam. 
Darganasparsanat va syat saynjyapadam apnuyat, 
mahata tapasa caiva prito hhavati Madhavah. 
Ajiianuddharanarthaya salagramasilapyabh iat, 
Gandakyascottaré ramyé girirajasya daksiné. 
DasayOjanavistirnaam Hariksétram dvijottama, 
nilavarna tu niskranta cakranamaukita nadi. 
Visnupadambujat bhitva mahapatakanasani, 
sadakalam sthito Visnus tattirthé sarito mune. 
Tatraiva tatsthita cakra nabhidvitricaturyuta, 
tatra tirthé dvija éréstha sada sannihito Harih. 
See Mahabharata, Aunsasanaparva, XIV, 168—70: 
Tato’ham tapa asthaya tosayamasa Sankaram, 
ékam varsasahasram tu vamangusthagravisthitah. 
Bkam varsasatam caiva phalahiras tato’bhavam, 
dvitiyam éirnaparnasi trtiyam cambhubhojanah. 
Satanam sapta caivaham vayubhaksas emai 
ékam yarsasahasram tu divyam aradhitO maya... 
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Brahman at last appeared, listened to Tulasi’s request, 
and told her that she would in the form of the Tulasi plant 
be nnited with Narayana, but would previously become 
the wife of Sankhacada, who as Sudaman had lived in the 
Goloka and had also there made a severe penance in the 
Badari forest.§° ‘Tulas! was well pleased with the answer 
Brahman gave her, but still fearing Radha, asked and 
obtained a mantra consisting of sixteen syllables as 
protection. She then became the wife of Sankhactda for 
the period of a manvantara. This Asura had meanwhile 
by his power, founded on a promise given to him by 
Brahman as a reward of his penance, subdued all the gods 
and sages, and had oppressed them to such an extent, that 
in their despair they went to Brahman for protection. He 
took them to Siva, and all went to Visnu who was in Vaikun- 
tha. Visnu told them the story of Tulasi and Sankhacada, 
and gave to Siva a lance or éila with which to kill the Asura. 
Siva, however, could do this only if the Asura was deprived of 
his talisman or Aavaca, which the Asura wore always round 
his neck, as upon his wearing it, depended his power and 
his lite. In the disguise of a Brahman, Visnu then visited 





®5 See Devibhagavatu 1X, 17, 380—86.—I translate here kavaca by 

talisman and not by armour. 

30 Sahkhaciida iti khyatas trailokyé na ca tatsamah, 
goloke tvam pura drstva kamonmathitamanasah, 

3f Vilambitum na sasaka Radikayah prabbavatah, 
sa ca jatismaras tasmat Sndamabhiicca sagaré, 

82 Jatismara tvam api sa sarvam jandsi sundari, 
adbuna tasya patni tvam sambhayisyasi sobhané, 

33 Pascat Nariyanam Santam kantam éva varisyasi, 
sipit Narayanasyaiva kalayi daivayogatah, 

34 Bhavisyasi vrksarnpa tvam pita visvapivani, 
pradhana sarvapuspésu Visnupranadhika bhavéh, 

386 Tvaya vina ca sarvesim puja ca viphala bhavét, 
Brndavané vrksarnpa namna Brndavaniti ca 

36 Tvatpatrair gopigopasca pijayisyanti Madhavam, 
vrksadhidevirupéna sardbam Krsnéna santatam. 
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the demon, and obtained from him the protecting kavaca. °° 
As soon as Sankhacida was thus deprived of his talisman, 
Siva attacked him with the sala, but the Asura knowing 
that his life had come to an end, prayed to Krsna, and 
alter his death reassumed his previous state as the Gopa 
Sudaman in the Goloka. The bones of Sankhacida more- 
over turned to conches or sankhas, which were heuceforth 
deemed so sacred, that Hari and Laksmi are said to reside 
in all the places where sankhas are found.®7 

Visnu had meanwhile assumed the outward appearance 
of Sankhacada and had gone to the house where Tulasi 
resided.§8 She, believmg him to be her husband, received 





86 See ibidem IX, 19, 87—91 : 
87 Ityévam Sankhaciidagca panastatraiva yisyati, 
mahabalistho yogésas sarvamayavigaradah. 
88 Mama salam grhitva ca sighram gacchata Bharatam, 
Sivah kardtu samhiram mama éaléna raksasah. 
89 Mamaiva kavacam kanthé sarvamangalakarakam, 
bibharti danavas Sasvat samsaré vijay! tatah. 
90 Tasmin Brabmasthiténaiva na ko’pi himsitum ksamah, 
tad yacanam karisyami viprarapo’ham eva Ca. 
91 Satitvahanis tatpatnya yatra kalé bhavisyati, 
tatraiva kale tadmrtyur iti datto varas tvaya. 
#7 See ibidem IX, 23, 283—28: 
23 Atha silam ca végéna prayayau tam ca sadaram, 
asthibhis Sankhacidasya Sankhajatir babhiva ha. 

24 Nanaprakararapéna Sasvat pata surarcane, 
prasastam Sankhatoyam ca dévanam pritidam param. 
25 Tirthatoyasvarapam ca pavitram Sambhuna vini, 

Sankhagabd6 bhavét yatra tatra Laksmis susamsthira. 
26 Sa snatas sarvatirthésu yas snatas sankhavarina, 

gankhd Harér adhisthanam yatra Saukhas tato Harih. 
27 Tatraiva vasaté Laksmir daribhatam amangalam, 

strinam ca sapkhadhvanibhis sadranam ca visésatah. 
28 Bhitarasta yati Laksmis tatsthalat anyadéSsatah. 

Siva’ pi danavam hatva Sivalokam jagama ha. 

The Indian Antiquary contains in Vol. XVI, pp. 15£—156, a popular 
version of this legend, in which the hero is called Jalandhara and Tulasi 
appears as Vrnda. 

85 See ibidem IX, 24, 2b—3a: 

2b Sankhacidasya kavacam grhitva Visnumayaya, 
8a -punar vidhaya tadrupam jagama tatsatigrham. 
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him with all the affection due to himas such, but eventually 
discovered that she had been deceived by an impostor, and 
in her rage, owing to his hard-heartedness, she cursed him 
so that he became a stone. Visnu had great difficulty in 
appeasing her, aud in proving that whatever had happened, 
was due to previous fate, which bad destined her to become 
the wife of Sankhactda in order to obtain afterwards 
Narayana as her husband, which she had herself desired in 
her previous birth ; for after her death, which was imminent, 
her body would become the river Gandaki, and her hair 
would be turned mto the Tulasi plant. Vuisnu, moreover, 
reunited with her in the Gandaki river, would be with her in 
the form of the Salagrama-stone, while the Gandakt would 
become a pure and holy stream, and kuown as such through- 
out the world.®° 


$9 See ibidem IX, 24, 23b-—25a, 28—36, 56—58 : 

23b He natha té day nisti pasa: asadrsasya ca, 

24 chaléna dharmabhangéna mama svami tvaya hatah, 
Pasamahrdayas, tvam hi dayahino yatah prabha. 

25 Tasmat pasanaripas tvam bhave déva bhavadhuna ¢ 

28 (Sribhagavin:-: Tapas tvay’ krtam bhadré madarthé Bharaté 

ciram, — 

tvadarthé Najikhacidasca cakira suciram tapah. 

29 Krtvaé tvam kininim g0’pi vijahara ca tatksanat, 
adhuna datum ucitam tavaiva tapasah phalam. 

30 Idam égariram tyaktva ca divyadéham vidhaya ca, 
Ramé rama maya sardham tvam Ramasadrsi bhava, 

31 Iyam tanur nadirapa Gandakiti ca vigruta ; 
puta supunyada pbrnam punye bhavatu Bharate, 

32 Tava kesasamndhasca punyavrkso bhavisyati, 
Tulasikesasambhnta tulasiti ca visruta. 

33 Trisu lokésu puspanam patrauam dévapiijané, 
pradhanaripa Tulasi bhavisyati varanané. 

34 Svarge martye ca patale goloké mama sannidhau, 
bhava tvam Tulasi vrksavara puspesu sunnadi. 

36 Goloké virajatire rasé brndavané vané, 
Bhandire Campakavaneé ramye candanakanané 

86 Madhavi ketaki kunda nialika malativane, 
yasas te’traiva bhavatu punyasthanésu punyadah . . 
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In fact the other Puranas pay more attention to the 
penance of Gandaki than to that of Tulasi, the object of 
both being so far the same, as both penances are under- 
taken to obtain Visnu asa husband, In the Varaha- 
purana, however, Gandaki expresses a wish to become the 
mother of Visnu and the same desire is mentioned in the 
Laksminarayanasamvada.?° The Padmapurana contains 


a story according to which Indra sent the nymph Majiju- 


vac®! to disturb the penance of the sage Védasiras, who 


56 Aham ca Sailaripéna Gandakitirasannidhau 
adhisthanam karisyami Bharaté tava Sapatah. 

57 Kotisankbyas tatra kitas tiksnadamstra varayudhaibh, 
tacchailakuhare cakram karisyanti madiyakan. 

58 Ekadviram catuscakram vanamalavibhisitam, 
navinaniradakiram Laksminarayanabhidbam. 


9° Gandakyapi pura taptam varsanim ayutam vidhe. 


Sirnaparnasanam krtva vayubhaksapyanantaram. 
Divyam varsasatam tépé Visnaum cintayati tada. 

Tatah saksajjagannatho Harir bhaktajanapriyah. 

Uvaca madhuram vakyam pritah pranatavatsalah, 
Gandaki tvam prasanno’smi tapasi vismito’naghe 

Tato himamso, sa devi Gandaki lokutarini, 

prafijalih pranata bhiitva madhuram vakyam abravit. 
Yadi déva prasannOdsi déyod mé vifichito varah, 

mama garbhagaté bhitva Visno matputratam vraja. 
Tatah prasannd Bhagavan cintayimasa gopate, 

kim yacitam nimnagaya nityam matsangalubdhaya. 
Dasyami yacitam yéna lokaénam bhava moksanam. 
Ityévam krpaya devo niscitya manasa svayam 

Gandakim avadat pritah Sran devi vaco mama. 
Salagramaégilarapi tava garbhagatah sada. 

Tisthami tava putratvé bhaktanugrabakaranat, 
matsannidbyat nadinam tvam atisréstha bhavisyasi. 
Darganat sparganat snanat panat caivavagahanat, 
harisyasi mahapapam van manah kayasambhavam (Varahapurana). 
In the Laksminarayanasamvada Narayana or Visnu says: 
Gandakitapasa tustah putratvénagata vayam. 

Asit atitakalpé vai munir Vedasira maban, 

Gangatiré tapas tivram kurvan lokasukhavaham , 
Tattapobhitacitténa Mahendrena urpatmaja, 

présita Maijuvag dévi dévakanya manohara : 
Tatsparéardmaficitadéham énam jiatva svavasyam nijabahnpagam 
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when he perceived her intention to distract him by her 
beanty from his penance, cursed her that she might 
become a river, but moved by her supplication that it was 
not her fault, she being only a servant of Indra, altered 
his decision in so far that she should become the holy 
river Gandaki, in which according to the curse of Brnda 
(or Tulasi) Visnu would be reborn as the Salagrama-stone, 

So much about the connection which unites the worship of 
the Salagrama-stone with Visnu. Considering the compara- 
tively late date when Visnu was identified with the Sala- 
grama-stone, it must long before have attracted the attention 
of the aborigines and been used by them as an object of 
worship, with this difference, however, that they regarded 
it as representing the female energy, their highest deity. 
Traces of this cult are in fact still extant, for various 
Salagramas are devoted to the priucipie of Sakti, when 
personating Bhavani aud JCundalini. 

How and when the Salagrama became the emblem of 
Visnu is quite another question which is the more difficult 
to auswer, when we consider the changes which Visnu, who 


tatkanthapirsve nidadhé tadasau bubodha citmauam ananga- 
viddham. 
Tatas tu krodhatamrakso munir Vedasira mahin, 
avastabhyatmanitminam sasipainam mahatapah. 
Tarangasitalatara bhujadvayasamanviti, 
érngdrahradini bhitva vikgipanti mamopari. 
Kamakundé majjayanti ks¢ptukama bhavambudhan, 
yannadiva samahrsia tannadi bhava bhimini. 
Evam Sgapta tn sa dévi Mavijuvak khinnamanasa, 
pratynvaca muniin dina prasadayapatat padoh. 
Paradhinasmi bho Brahman priticéstam prakurvati, 
vinayavanata vapi na saparhi prasida mé, 
Tadovaca munih siinto nadi bhutva Janardanam, 
svodaré dhirayanti ca krtakrtyam janam kuru. 
Salagramasiliript Visuas tvayi janisyati, 
tvadyasovistaro Joke muktiditi nraam iha 
Saivaisa Manjuvag devi Gaudaki saritam vara, 
tasyam Visnuh Silardpi Byndasapat babhuva ha. 
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first appears on the religious horizon of the Aryans as a 
Vedic Aditya, must have undergone in the estimation of a 
considerable portion of the Aryan population in India, 
However, so much seems clear, that, at whatever period we 
are inclined to fix the adoption of the Salagrama as an 
emblem of Visnu, it must have been assumed at a consider- 
ably later day than the linga, which was most likely in 
some way or other already known to the ancient Aryans ot 
India as a divine representation, and we are the more 
justified in this opinion, as the linga worship spread over 
the whole world, while that of the Salagrama must have 
been originally confined to this country, even if the worship 
of this stone should be found existing beyond the borders 
of India, for the Salagrama-stone is a product peculiar to 
India. As a connection between Siva and the linga did 
not exist in the earliest worship of Siva, the representation 
of Visuu by the Salagrama-stone must eveu be ascribed to 
later period. The changes in religious dogmas and the 
acceptance of new emblems of worship are of great histori- 
cal importance, however difficult it may be to account for 
them. I believe that the adoption of the Salagrama-stone 
by the Vaisnavas was made to mark their opposition to the 
worship of the linga, aud, if this assumption is true, the 
Vaisnava emblem must have been adopted at a later period, 
than was the lnga by the Saivas. 


On tHe MopiricaTion oF THE WorsHIP OF VISNU. 


And this is also the place to consider and allude to the 
strange transformation which Visnu, the second person otf 
the Trimarti, has undergone in the religious tenets of a 
very considerable, if not the most numerous, section of the 
Brahmanic community of India. No doubt Visnu repre- 
sents the preserving principle, and preservation can be 
appropriately regarded as one of the chief qualities of 


the female principle. Yet thereis still a great gulf hetween 
47 
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the admission of the latter and the identification of 
Visnu with the female energy which the Smarta Brahmans 
revere in him, It is unnecessary here to lay stress on 
the various legends in which Visnu appears im the guise 
of the beautiful Mohini,®? one of which is even directly 
connected with the origin of the Gandaki river and the 
Salagrama-stone—a legend which for its indecency 1s 
hardly equalled by any other I know—as there exists early 
and indisputable evidence on this point. 

In consequence of the sacredness of its text, of the 
highest importance is in this respect a mantra of the 
Reveda (X, 184, 1) which is repeated at the close of the 
wedding ritual.** It is also fonnd ina passage of the 
mantraprasna of the Krsnayajurvéda, i.e, in the fifth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the Apastambagrhya- 
sutra. Visnu is here mentioned in connection with the 
female organ. This mantra goes back to a far distant age 
and is in consequence significant as it prepared the mind to 
still more important modifications of the position of Visnu. 
The peculiar wording of the Vedic text need not necessarily 
imply that Visnu is to be regarded as the representative 


*: Three occasions are specially usted when Visnu appears as Mohini, 
one is connected with the churning of the ocean, the other with Siva’s 
visit as a begging brahmacarin in the Daruka forest, and the third with 
the giant Bhasmasura, The Sivarahasya relates these legends at some 
length. 

*s See Revéda, X, 184, 1—3. 

1. Visaur yonim kalpayatn tvasta rnpawi pimsatu, 
a sificatu prajapatir dhata garbham dadhatu te. 
2. Garbham dhehi sinivali garbham dheéhi sarasvati, 
garbham té asvinan dévava dhattam puskarasraja. 
3. Hiranyayi arani yam nirmanthato asvina, 
tam té6 garbham havamahé dasSamé miasisttave. 

(1. Vigsnn may form the womb, Tvasta may shape the forms, Prajapati 
pour in (the seed), Dhati may lay on thee the germ. 2. Grant germ, 
Sinivali, grant germ o Sarasvati, the two Asvins, the gods, may grant 
the germ with flower garland, 3, which with golden wood the Asvins elicit, 
that thy germ we call for bringing it forth in the tenth month.) 
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of the yoni, because the word kalpayatu can be explained 
as signifying taking care of, or protecting.®4 In the 
Rudrahrdaydpanisad, however, Visnu is identified with 
Uma,°*® who elsewhere is explained to represent the female 
organ. ‘The above mantra is recited and addressed on the 
night of the nuptial ceremony to the bride and bridegroom, 
when sitting on their bed. 

I need not specially mention that in the védika-linga the 
base immediately under the linga isassigned to Visnu, and 
that Brahman resides beneath him. 

I deem it necessary to make these remarks in order to 
explain the various aspects in which Visnu can be and is 
actually viewed at present by the various Hindu sects. 





°¢ The common explanation is garbhadhanaksamam karétu. 

°& See Rudrahrdayopanisad : 

Rudrasya daksiné parsvé Ravir Brahma trayo’guayah. 
Vamaparsvé Uma dévi Visnuh S6md’pi té trayah. 

Ya Uma sa svayam Visnur yO Visnuh sa hi Candramah. 
Yé namasyanti Govindam té namasyanti Sankaram. 
Ye’rcayanti Harim bhaktyi té’rcayanti Vrsadhvajam. 
Yé dvisanti Viripaksam té dvisanti Janardanam. 

Ye Rudram nabhijananti té na jananti KeSavam 
Rudrah pravartaté bijam bijayonir Janardanah. 

Compare also the following sléka from the Ekaksarépanisad : 

Tvam visvabhir yOniparo’si garhhé kumira ¢ko visikhassudhanva 
vitatya binam tarnnarkavarnam vyOmantaré bhasi hiranyagarbhah. 

The Vaidikagama ascribed to Parasara contains the following verses in 
explanation to the ahove quoted Vedic mantra :— 

Visnur yonir iti srutva lingapitham samiritam, 
adipitham bhaved Brahman, Mayapitham thn madhyamam, 
Urdhva védir Visnupitham Visnur yonir iti érutih. 

With this compare the following sloka in the Mahabharata, AnuSasana- 
parvan, XIV, 235: 

Pullingam sarvam [sanam strilingam viddhi capy Umam, 
dvabhyam tanuhhyim vyaptam hi caracaram idam jagat. 

It is not necessary to quote further evidence in support of these views; 
this fact should, however, not be overlooked, that the Smiartas while 
regarding Visnu as the representative of the female energy do not intend 
to throw any slur on the character of that dcity, whom they themselves 
daily worship with the greatest reverence. 
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Visnu is painted of a dark blue colour, with four hands, 
two of which are open and empty, for granting consolation 
and conferring gifts; in the other two he holds a cakra 
anda saikha, of which I have spoken already. On his 
head he wears a crown and on his forehead the Kasttiri 
mark. His whole body is covered with pearls, jewels, gold 
and silver, and his garment is embroidered with gold, from 
the shoulders downwards garlands of flowers and of sala- 
grama-stones encircle his body, while with his feet he rests 
on a lotus Hower. 

As Visnn has retained his popularity among the people, 
his worship being very widely spread, and his thonsand 
names nttered with piety by millions of bis worshippers, 
the manifestations in which he is revered are also of neces- 
sity very numerous. Many non-Aryan superstitions, how- 
ever, have crept into his worship and are held sacred by 
his followers. Withont entering now further into this 
subject, I wish to draw attention only to the adoration 
offered to him as Tirumala, Perumal, Vitthébha, Venkoba 
(Venkate’a), or Ballaji and others. His connection also 
with the Aiyanar legend proves the influence of the Ganda- 
Dravidian element, which had to be considered when 
expanding his worship among foreign non-Aryan tribes of 
the population. 

On Visnu’s WivEs. 


Laksmi is the well-known and renowned wife of Visgu. 
She possesses as Visnu’s Sakti all the female powers, and 
is specially famons as the goddess of beanty. As Maha- 
laksmi she combines the eight kinds of prosperity and is as 
such called Astalaksmi. These eight prosperities are (1) 
Mahdélaksmi, the great Laksmi, that is herself, from whom 
the others depend ; (2) Dhanalaksmi, the goddess of wealth ; 
(3) Dhanyalakgmi, the goddess of grain ; (4) Dhairyalaksmi, 
the goddess of ventnre; (5) Viralaksmi, the goddess of 
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bravery ; (6) Vidyalaksmi, the goddess of wisdom ; (7) 
Santanalakgmi, the goddess of progeny; and (8) Bhagya- 
lakgmi, the goddess of fortune. Laksmi is represented as 
the wife of Visnu at every avatara where he is regarded as 
married. As Laksint she appeared in the avatara of 
Narasiinha ; as S7¢@ inthat of Rama; as Dhiranit (Bhiimi) 
in that of Parasurama ; as Aukmini in that of Krsna; and 
as Padma when Visuu was an Aditya. According to one 
legend she was the daughter of Daksa or ot Bhrgu, while, 
according to another, she sprang trom the sea of milk when 
the gods churned the ocean to obtain the drink of immor- 
tality, or she with her friends arose from the amrta at the 
same time as the Amrtalinga came into existence. Laksmi 
is on account of this comcidence regarded as the sister of 
Siva.? 6 

Visnu possesses also two other consorts, Bhamidévi and 
Nila. The former is the goddess of the earth and the mother 
of everything which exists on it. She is the prototype of 
humility and she carries patiently her burden. She is 
revered, especially in South India, and invoked as a 
witness of everything that happens on earth. She is repre- 
sented with two hands, one of which hangs down empty, 





®°6 Laksmi is described as an amsa of Sakti in Devibhagavata III, 6, 
49—51, and also ibidem IX, 1, 22—28. 

22. Suddhasattvasvaripa ya Padma si paramatmanah, 
sarvasampatsvaripa sa tadadhisthatrdeévata. 

23. Kintatidanta santa ca eusild sarvamangala 
lobhamohakamarosamadahankdravarjita. 

24, Bhaktanurakta patyusea sarvabhyasca pativrata 
pranatulyé hhagavatah premapatram priyamvada. 

95. Sarvasasyatmika dévi jivanopayarnpini 
Mahalaksmisca vaikunthé patisenad rata sat?. 

26. Svargé ca svargalaksmisca rajalaksmiéca rajasu, 
grhésu grhalaksmiSca martyandm erhinam tat ha. 

27. Sarvapranign dravyésu Sobharipa manohara 
pritiripa punyavatam prabhariipa nrpesu ca. 

28. Vanijyaripa vanijam papinam kalahankura 
dayarapa ca kathita dévokta sarvasammata. 
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while the other holds a lotus flower. Her skin is brown, her 
face red ; on her head she wears a crown, and she stands on 
a lotus flower. In her dress and ornaments she resembles 
the other goddesses. She is worshipped in the temples, 
her image standing on the left side of Visnu, while that otf 
Laksmi is on his right. She may be connected with the 
Aryan Dharani, Demétér or Ceres, or perhaps with the 
Ganda-Dravidian goddess of the earth, who plays such an 
important part, especially among the Gonds.°’ 

Nila is also called Nagnajiti, the daughter of Nagnayit, 
the king of the Gandharas, she stands with Bhtmi on the 
left side of Visnu. She is of green-colour and especially 
revered in the southern part of South India.?® 


CHAPTER XVI. 
On Rudivu ays Siva. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Rudra, the howler or roarer, who, armed with a strong 
bow shoots fleetunerring arrows at the wicked, occurs in vari- 
ous hymus of the Rgveda, either as a distinct separate deity 


*7 In the Bhisukta she is described as dark-brown, adorned with 
jewels and garments of different colours, seated on a lotus (or with four 
arms), with swelling breasts, with eyes like blue lilies carrying ears of 
corn aud wearing a parrot. 

Sydm4m vicitramSukaratuabhisanam 

Padmiasanam (or caturbhujim) tungapayodharanvitam 
Indivaraksim dhrtasalimafjarim (or navasalimatijarim) 
Sukam dadhainam vasudham bhajimahe. 

°§ Bhagavad Ramanujacirya describes the three goddesses Sri, Bhi, 
and Nila as follows in his work Nitya: ‘ Bhagavantam pranamya daksi- 
natah Srim Sriyai naura iti gorocanavarnam Sriyam avahya pranamya, 
vamé Om Bhim Bhamyai nama iti syamim Bhimim tatraiva nim Nildyai 
nama iti haritavarnam Nilam om sarvabhyo bhagavaddivyamahisibhyo 
nama itisarva bhagavaddivyamahisissamantatah pranamét iti”, as quoted 
in the Gopaludestkahnikam. 

in Devibhagavata 1X, 1, 938b—6. Vasundhara is described as possessing 
a superior share of Prakrti. 
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ovas Agni. His energetic sons are the swift Marats. Though 
generally appearing as a destroyer of men and cattle, he 
ishkewise revered asthe greatest of physicians dispensing 
healing medicines. He is therefore also called the benevo- 
lent and auspicious, or Siva ; however, he is not mentioned 
in the Revéda as Siva.°® He is likewise called Sankara, 
the propitious, and revered as Bhava, a deified king, or the 
bowman Sarva (who both are often mentioned together), 
as Nilakantha or Nilagriva, whose throat turned blue by 
swallowmg the poison at the churning of the ocean, as 
Girisa (Girisa), the lord of the mountain, as Pasupati, the 
lord of cattle, and as Mahddéva or Mahésvara he is identi- 
fied with the supreme spirit, yea even with Visnu; eventu- 
ally he is even called the creator of Brahman and Visnu. 
He destroys the castles of the Asuras, he fights with Visnu 
as well as with Krsna, and is worshipped by both these 
gods, as he is also by Brahman. At’ times he is identified 
with Visvakarman, when Visvakarman appears as a mortal 
or of earthly origin. With the varions forms of Rudra may 
be compared the various Rudras who are mentioned 
together in the Revéda along with the Vasus and Adityas, 
and, asin the case of Visnu, these different names represent 
different gods who in course of time have been all merged 
into the great snpreme deity, the dread member of the 
Hindu Trimarti. By those who do not worship him, he is 
regarded as an offspring of either Brahman, Visnu or Krsna. 
In every Kalpa he is, differing in color, born as a kumara 
from Brahman. Siva is now generally represented white, 
though as Kala or Maha&kala (time) he appears black. As 
Ardhandriga his body is half male, half female, uniting in 
himself the principles of generation. His body is sur- 
mounted by one or by five heads decorated with a crown, 
With these five faces which represent Brahman, Visnn, 





°° This name may have also been given to Rudra euphemistically. 
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Rudra, Mahésvara and Sadaéiva correspond the five actions 
ascribed to him. ‘These actions are creation, preservation, 
destruction, vanishing and grace.!°° As Paficanana 1°! he 
has fifteen eyes, ten arms and hands, two hands are empty, 
with the four hands on the nght he holds a deer, a lance, 
a tambourine and a sword respectively, and in those on the 
left a battleaxe, a trident, fire and a shield. When repre- 
sented with one face he has generally four hands,!°? two 
of which appear empty 10 a blessing and fear-forbidding 
attitude, while in the other two he carries au antelope and 
battleaxe, or a trident and a noose. His other emblems are 
a rosary, a boar’s tusk, a human skull, &c. He has three 
eyes, the third standing high in the middle of his forehead, 
representing as it were, the three varieties of time, the past, 
present and future.'°? On his forehead he wears three 


100 See Sarvadarsanasangraha, pp. 96 and 97 - 

Paficavidham tatkrtyam srstisthitisamharanatirObhavah 

tadvadanugrahakaranam proktam satatoditasyasya. (97) 

and: anngrahatir6bhavadanalaksanasthitilaksanodhhavalaksanakr- 
tyapaiicakakaranam, (96) 

101 Siva is called, when represented with five faces, Paiicamukha, Paii- 
cavaktra, Paiicdnana, Paficasva, etc. As no special temples are dedicated 
to Rudra, Mahésvara, and SadaSiva, these three are under the name of 
Isvara revered as Siva; see p. 385 on the five-faced linga. 

102 Po Siva are at different times assigned two, four, eight or ten arme 
and hands; his image at Elephanta representing him as Mahakala has 
eight arms, two of which are broken, four hold a human figure, a sword, a 
hasin and a sacrificial bell, while the remaining two draw a veil, which 
covers the sun and causes the destruction of the world. 

+93 Assuch heis called Trikalajfia (also the name of Krsna), Tricaksas, 
Trinayana (Trinayana), Trinétra, Trilocana, Tryaksa and Tryambaka. 
Similarly are Zens and Jupiter called Triophthalmos and Trioculas. 
According to a widely spread legend Siva placed a third eye on his fore- 
head to prevent a re-occurrence of the calamity which happened to the 
world once when Parvati in play covered his two eyes with her hands. 
Siva is described in the Dévibhagavata III, 3, 11I—13, IX, 2, 83—88 and 
elsewhere : 

It Nirgato bhagavan Sambhur vrsaridhah trilécanah 
paficanano dasabhujah krtasOmardhasékharah. 
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parallel white stripes, the Tripundra or Vibhati and a moon’s 
crescent near his central eye. His body is decked with 
jewels and gold and silver ornaments ; as a necklace he wears 
a string of flowers or a serpent and over his shoulders hangs 
a garland of skulls. His abdomen covered with a coloured 
cloth, and a golden girdle encircling his waist, he stands 
with his two feet on a water lily. 

He goes under many names; the Mahabharata contains 
a thousand and eight of them, and manifold are the occupa- 
tions assigned to him, high and honorable as well as low 
and disreputable, for he is styled the general of the gods, 
the king of the Bhtitas, and also the lord of thieves, assum- 
ing indeed occasionally the garb of the latter. In the braids 
of his hair he intercepted on his head the Ganga, which 
was descending from heaven and kept her there confined 
for some time until as Bhagirathi she descended below to 
the earth. To preserve the gods he swallowed, as already 
meutioned, the poison which was at the Kurma-avatara 
ejected by the serpent Vasuki. To save the world from 
sudden darkness when Parvati had covered his eyes, he 
placed a third eye on his forehead. To him as well as 
otherwise to Brahman is assigned the highest of the fourteen 





12. Vyaghracarmaparidhano gajacarmottariyakah 
parsniraksan mahavirau Gajananasadananan. 

13. Sivéna saha putran dvau vrajamanau viréjatuh, 
nandiprabhrtayas sarvé ganapaéca varasca té. 

83. Suddhasphatikasankaéah satakotiraviprabhah 
trisilapattisadharo vyaghracarmambaro Harah, 

84. Taptakaicanavarnabho jatabharadharah parah 
bhasmabhisitagatrasca sasmitah Candragékharah, 

85. Ligambaro nilakanthah sarvabhisanabhisitah 
bibhraddaksinahasténa ratnamalam susamskrtam, 

86. Prajapan paficavaktrena brahmajyotih sanatanam 
satyasvarupam Srikrsmaam paramatmanam igvaram, 

87. Karanam karananam ca sarvamangalamangalam 
janmamrtyujaravyadhisokabhitiharam param. 

88. Samstiya mrtyor mrtyum tam yato mrtyutijayabhidhah 
ratnasimhasan6 ramyé samuvasa Harah purah. 


48 
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worlds, or the seventh of the upper worlds commonly known 
as Satyaloka, the world of the good and virtuous.+°* His 
favorite abode, in fact the paradise of Siva, is the top of the 
high Kailasa mountain, which is often frequented by Kubéra. 

His power is supreme, and his vigor is increased by hymns. 
The most sacred Vedic text, the Gayatri, has been adapted 
for hisspecial elorification.1°“ A person who cloes not revere 





144 See Note l!! on p. 301. 

103 These altered versions of the Gayatri are mainly cxtant in the 
NirayaniyOpanisad (a portion of the Taittiriya Aranyaka) and in the 
Lingapurana. In the former extract the deities invoked are: Rudra, 
Danti, Nandi, Saamukha, Garuda, Brahman, Visnu, Narasimha, Aditya, 
Agni and Durgi (standing for Durga). The prayers in the Lingapurana 
begin and end with Siva (Rudra) and his wife Gauri (Durga), and after 
the verses in honour of his sons, vehicle and follower, come those concern- 
ing Visnu, Brahman and six guardians of the quarters of the world, with 
the omission of Kubéra and Igana \Siva), instead of whom stand Rudraand 
Durga. As 1] shall return to this subject I quote here in full those 
passages. 

Narayaniyopanisad I, 5—7 (Teluen edition, pp. 824, 825) : 

Purnsasya vidmah sahasraksasya mahadévasya dhimahitannd Rudrah 
pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahé vakratundaya dhimahi, tanno Dantih 
pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe cakratundaya dhimahi tannd Nandih 
pracddayat. Tatpurasaya vidmahé mahistuaya dhimahi tannah San- 
mukhah pracodayat. Tatpurasiya vidmahé suvarnapaksaya dhimahi 
tannod Garwdah pracodavat. Vidatmaniya vidmahc hiranyagarbhaya 
dhimahi tanno Brahma pracédayat. Narayanadya vidmahé vasudévaya 
dhimahi tanno Visnvi pracddayat. Vajranakhaya vidmahé tiksnadam- 
striiya dhimahi tannd Narusimhah pracddayat. Bhaiskaraya vidmahé 
mahadyutikariva dhimahi tannO Adiftyah pracddayat. Vaisvanaraya 
vidmahe lalilaya dhimahi tanno Agnih pracddayat. Katviyanaya vidmahé 
kanyaknmari dhimahi tanno Duryih pracdday at. 

With respect to Katyayanaya and Diurgih Savana says in his commentary 
that the «expression Katyavanaya refers to the worship of Durga that 
Dnrgi stands for Durga, and that the Vedie language is not strict in its 
forms (Durgam prarthayate Katyayannya iti . . . Durgih Durga 
lingadivyatyayah sarvatra chandaso drastavyal). 

See Lingapurana I, 48, 4-5 (Telugu edition, p. 396) : 

4. Saktinam sarvakary¢su yOnikundam vidhiyaté 

Gayatriin kalpaycechamhoh sarvesam api yatnatah 
5. Sarvée Rudramsaja yasmat sanksépena vadami val. 

(Mantram. Gayatribhedah :) 

Tatpurusaya vidmahé vagvisuddhaya dhimahi tannah Sivah pracodayat., 
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Siva does not obtain final beatitude.!°° He seizes his victims 
at a sacrifice, and accepts even human creatures as offerings. 
He is shunned and feared in consequence of his violence 
and fierceness. Ho cursed and turned to ashes Kandarpa, 
the god of love ; offended by Daksa, his father-in-law, he 
interrupted and nullified his sacrifice, and in the shape of 
Virabhadra cut off his head; he pulled out the beard of 


Ganambikayai vidmahe karmasiddhyai ca dhimahi tanno Gauri praco- 

day at. 

Tatpurusaya vidmahe mahadevaya dhimahitaun6 Rudrah pracddayat. — 

Tatpurusaya vidmahe vakratundaya dhimahi tanno Dantih pracoday at. 

Mahasénaya vidmahe vagvisuddhaya dhimahi tannah Skandah praco- 

dayat. 

Tiksnasrngaya vidmahé védapadaya dhimahi tannd Vrsah pracodayat. 

Harivaktraya vidmahé rudravaktraya dhimahi tanno Nandi pracodayat. 

Narayanaya vidmahé Vasudévaya dhimahi tanno Visnul) pracddayat. 

Mahambikayai vidmahe karmasiddhyai ca dhimahi tanno Laksmih pra- 

codayat. 

Samuddhrtayai vidmahe visuunaikena dhimali tanuo Dhara pracodayat. 

Vainatéyaya vidmahé suvarnapaksaya dhimahi tanno Garudah praco- 

dayat. 

Padmodbhavaya vidmahé vedavaktraya dhimahi tannah Srasta praco- 

_ dayat. 

Sivasyajayai vidmahe dévaripayai dhimahi tauno Vaca pracodayat. 

Dévarajaya vidmahé vajrahastaya dhimahi tannah Sakrah pracodayat. 

Rudranétraya vidmahé Saktihastaya dhimahi tanno Vabnih pracodayat. 

Vaivasvataya vidmahé dandahastaya dhimahi tanno Yamah pracodayat. 

Nigacaraya vidmahé khadgahastaya dhimahi tanno Nirrtih pracodayat. 

Suddhahastaya vidmaheé paSahastaya dhimahi tanno Varunah pracodayat. 

Sarvapranaya vidmahé yastihastaya dhimahi tanno Vayuh pracodayat. 

SarvéSvaraya vidmahé Silahastaya dhimahi tanno Rudrah pracddayat. 

Katyayanyai vidmaheé kanyakumaryai dhimahi tanno Durga pracodayat. 

Evam prabhidya gayatrim tattaddévanurapatal. 

Professor Albrecht Weber first drew attention to these Gayatris in the 
first volume of his Indische Studien, and Dr. J. Muir has treated on this 
subject in his Original Sanskrit Teats, Vol. III, pp. 263, 264, and Vol. 1V, 
pp. 425—430. 

106 Sivapajam vind jantoh muktir naiva hhavet bhavi (Stitasam hita), 
Siva is addressed by his worshipper with the following prayer: 

Vandé Sambhum Umapatim suragurum, vaudé jagatkaranam, vandé 
pannagabhisanam mrgadharam, vandé pasingm patim, vandé sfryaéa- 
gankavahninayanam, vandc wukundapriyam, vaudée bhaktajanasrayam 
ca varadam, vande Sivam Sankaram. 
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Bhrgu who had offended him by his laughter, he tore out 
the eyes of Bhava after he had felled him to the ground, 
and beat out the teeth of Pasan who, while laughing, had 
shown his teeth.1°* 

Siva is worshipped all over India. In the North he 1s 
revered in the Himalaya, who, personified as the god of the 
mountain, is the father of his wife Uma or Parvati, At 
Gangadvara, where the carthly Ganga breaks through the 
mountain peaks, his shrine is crowded with pious believers. 
Celebrated temples of Siva are in Gokarna in the West, in 
Kalinga iu the East, and South-India abounds particularly 
in sacred places devoted to his worship. If the number of 
localities and of shrines dedicated to Siva affords an estimate 
of the extent of his popularity, he must be certainly con- 
sidered the most generally revered god of the Indian pan- 
theon, and his worshippers rank among thc most powerful 
portion of the Indian population, This popularity he also 
owes greatly to the qualities ascribed to him, qualities which 
appeal particularly to the sympathy of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. And in fact of all the three gods of the Trimurti 
it is Siva, who, by his intimate connection with the 
earth, represents chiefly the Non-Aryan or Turanian 
element in the Hindu theogony, and he does this in 
his capacity of lord of the mountain and master of the 
ghosts. The worship of the ancient Ganda-Dravidians 
was specially celebrated on mountain tops, his wite 
Parvatt was the mountain goddess car’ é&oxnv, while 
to their son Subrahmanya are sacred all the hills and 
mountain peaks. 


lo Siva are ascribed twenty-five various forms or /ilds,and 
according to the Lingapurana also twenty-eight avataras.!°® 


107 With this legend is connected the custom of cooking rice in 
milk (palpongal) in the Pongal festival, in order to present it to the tooth- 
less Pusan. 

108 They are called: Caudrasekhara, Umapati, Vrsabhavahana, Maha- 


landava, Girijikalyana, Blikyatanu, Manmuthadahunu, Kalamardana, 
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When worshipping Siva, his followers draw with ashes 
of cowdung the Vibhiti on their foreheads, and place in the 
middle of the second line a black dot or aksata.. They also 
besmear their bodies with sandal-powder and hang a rosary 
of rudraksa-berries (rudraksamala) ronnd their necks. Siva 
1s, however, principally adored in the form of the linga. 


On the Langa. 


The emblem of his worship is the linga. Its origin in 
India is shronded in mystery, and the opinions of compe- 
tent scholars are greatly divided whether to ascribe to it 
an Aryan or a Non-Aryan source. 

There occur in the Reveda two words which have been 
connected with the linga, the terms $isnadévah and 
vaitasa,'°® No competent authority applies the expression 
sigsnadévah to the Non-Aryans, as if the god they adored 
was the sisna or membrum virile. The commentary ascribed 
to Sayana gives as its meaning unchaste men, though we are 
not compelled to abide by this rendering. Professor von 
Roth translates it in German as Schwanzgétter, implying 
by this expression, that the original term should be taken 
sarcastically as priapic or sensual demons. Sisna signifies 
also tail.11° 








Tripuraharana, Jalandharaharana, Mahalinga, Daksadhvaraharanavira- 
bhadra, Sarabhéndra, Ardhanarisvara, BrahmaSsirOharana, Kankaladhara, 
Khandésvara, Visapana, Cakradana, Ganésa, Somaskanda, Natésa, Sukha- 
marti, Daksinadmirti and Gangadhara. Compare Note 24, p. 308. 

About the Avataras see Lingapnrana, VII, 30—35, and XXIV. These 
28 avataras are: Svéta, Sutara, Damana, Suhotra, Kankana, Lokaksi, 
Jaigisavya, Dadhiva hana, Rsabha, Muni, Ugra, Atri, Subalaka, Gautama, 
Védasirsa, Gokarna, Guhivasin, Sikhandabhrt, Jatamalin, Attahasa, 
Diruka, Langalin, Mahakaya, Salin, Mundiésvara, Sahisnu, Sdmafsarman 
and Lakulin. 

108 See about sisnadéevah Rgvéeda VII, 21, 5 and X, 99, 3, and about 
vaitasa Revéda X, 95, 4 and Ds 

110 Sayana to Rgvéda VI, 21,5: “ Signadévah, éiSnéua divyanti kridanti 
iti Signadévah, abrahmacaryah ityarthah, tatha ca Yaskah. . signadévah 
abrahmacaryah.” Durga, the commentator on the Nirukta, explains 
siSnadéevah by: Sisnéua nityani eva prakirnabbih stribhih sakain kridanta 
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The word vaitasa, reed, occurs in the conversation 
between Urvasi and Purtravas twice euphemistically in 
the sense of membrum virile. However much light these 
expressions may throw on the moral and social character of 
the ancient Aryans, they throw none whatever on the 
nationality of the linga worship, which according to its 
very nature need not have been confined to any particular 
tribe or race. 

The Rey. Dr. Stevenson!!! in various essays and espe- 
cially in that entitled the Ante-Brahmanical rehgion of 
the Hindus was one of the first to suggest that the 
worship of Siva, and especially his worship in the form of 
the Linga was of Non-Aryan and not of Aryau ongin. He 
pointed out that “Siva is not named at all im the ancient 
“ Hymns of the Veda, and therefore we have no evidence 
“‘ that such deity was worshipped by the ancient Brahmans. 
‘ Although Rudra must be held as identified with Agni, 
“ Agni cannot be identified with the Siva of the Puranas. 
‘‘The place that Siva now occupies in the Saiva system, 
‘and Vishnu in the Vaishnava, was held in ancient times 
‘“by Soma. How very different the rank attributed to 
“ Rudra is, aud how clearly he is identified with Siva in 
‘the Linga Purana, the composition of one of his sectaries, 
“ appears from every page. That Daksha considered that 


asate érantiini karmanyutsrjya. See Jaska’s Nirukta herausgegeben von 
Rudolph Roth, Gottingen, 1852, p. 47; ‘‘ Die ci¢nadeva, wie es scheint ein 
spottender Name fiir geschwanzte oder wolliistige Demonen.” Professor 
A. Ludwig translates sisnadcva by “Phallus vererer.” For sinc in the 
sense of tail see Rgveéda I, 1085, 8. 
121 Sec Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
lreland, Vol. VIII, pp. 380—339. 
In the Sanatkhumfrusamhita we tind the following verses : 
Kim kartavyam manusyena jagatkaranapojanam 
sisnopasthakrtimayam jagatkaranam aisvaram, 
Martitrayaikyam vijiiéyai sarvaveditmakam param 
sapanipithan sandhyasu Sivalingam samarcayct. 
Visvarupo mahésanas tena prinati Saikarah. 
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“he had all the Rudras present with him, though he had 
“not invited Siva, and that none of the ancient Munis 
“except Dadhicha, looked on Siva as possessing any right 
‘‘to a share in the sacrifice, and that, moreover, his sacred 
“rites were not performed after the Brahmanical method. 
‘‘Tf it is impossible to identify Siva with any of the gods 
“ of the Veda, much less is it possible to trace any connec- 
‘tion between the symbol of the Linga, under which he 
“is usually adored, and any of the ancient Brahmanical 
“emblems. There is an obscure intimation m the Linga- 
“ Purdna itself, that the worship of the Linga was only 
‘introduced at a late period. Our conclusion from these 
‘‘authorities in reference to the worship of Siva is strength- 
“ened by the fact, that the sacred places considered as 
‘‘the peculiar residence of Jyoti-Lingas, are generally in 
‘‘the south and north-east of India, at a great distance 
“from the originally Brahmanical Settlements, to the 
“north of the Ganges and west of the Sarasvati, none 
“ being nearer than Mount Abu in Guzarat; and that the 
“ south of India is almost the only place where the sect of 
“the Lingayats abounds; and that in the south and east 
‘of India the worshippers of Siva and his incarnations, 
‘Care far more numerous than those of Vishnu, while in the 
“north-west the contrary is the case. That the Linga is 
“not origiually a Brahmanical object of worship, seems to 
‘““me very evident by a fact that I have not seen noticed, 
“but which as far as the Marathi country, where Saivas 
‘“oreatly prevail, is concerned, I can vouch for from an 
‘ extensive observation; it is, that no Brahman officiates 
“in a Linga temple. The Brahmans alone officiate as 
‘image dressers in the temples of Vishnu, and of all the 
‘“ gods connected with the ancient Brahmanical worship ; 
‘“ but for the temples of the Liga, a distinct order of men 
‘originally of Sudra origin, have been set apart, and form 
‘now a separate caste under the name “ Gurava,”’ 
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The late Professor Christian Lassen thought that the 
liga was an emblem peculiar to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India, as itis particularly nsed by Siva’s worshippers 
in South India, and because Brahmans never officiate in 
South India as priests in such linga-temples.1!? He fur- 
ther speaks of a goddess Mahasaha, the mother of the gods, 
which is revered in the shape of a liiiga or of a Phallus.'?* 
The word Mahasaha appears to stand for Mahasaha, a popu- 
lar form for Mahisaghni, slayer of the demon Mahisa, which 
is an epithet of Durga; however, I do not know anything 
about her connection with the linga-worship. Professor 
Lassen’s opinion was mostly founded on the statements of 
the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. The Rev. Dr. Germann, in his 


113 See Christian Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. 1, pp. 924, 
925 (old edition, p. 783); “ (‘va ist anch ein Vertilger der bosen Geister. 
Die Verehrung dieses Gottes unter «lem Bilde des linga, des Phallus, wird 
schon in mehreren Stellen des grossen Epos erwithnt. Da dieses Symbol 
besonders bei den Verehrern deg Civ« im siidlichen Indien im Gebrauche 
ist, lasst sich vermuthen, dass es bei den Urbewohnern sich vorfand und 
erst spater auf Civa tibertragen worden ist. Was dafiir spricht, ist dieses, 
dass noch jetzt die Brahmanen des Stidens nie bei Tempeln, in welchem 
das linga verehrt wird, das Amt des Priesters annehmen.”’ Compare 
ibidem, Vol. LV, pp. 2338, 237, and 617: “ Die Verebrung des Cire ziihit in 
dem grossen Gehicte im Norden des Vindiya jetzt wenig eifrige Anhiinger, 
obwohl es eine bedeutende Zah] von ihm geweiheten Tempeln giebt, in 
denen er in der Gestalt des linga oder des Phallus angebetet wird; eine 
Ausnahme bildet nur sein Tempel in Benares, wo er den Namen Vicvecvara, 
d. h. Herr des Alls, fiihrt. Dagegen waltet heut zn Tage der Kult dieser 
Gottheit in Dekhan vor.”’ 

113 Jhidem, Vol. 1V, p. 265: “ Ferner in dem Dicnste der Holi und der 
Mahasaha genannten Gottinnen; das Fest der ersten Gottin ist emem Kar- 
neval ihnlich; die zweite Gottin gilt als Mutter der Gotter und wird in der 
Gestalt eines fina oder eines Phallus angebetet.” The Rey. F. Kittel, in 
his excellent essay Veber den Urspruny des Lingukultus in Indien, Manga- 
lore, 1876, remarks on pp. 9, 10: ‘Mit Bezug auf die im Nordwestlichen 
Dekhan verehrte Gottin Mahasaha must der Schreiber dieses bekennen, 
dass er eine solche nicht kennt, wie es auch Andern ausser ihm geht. 
Der Name selbst ist indess Sanscrit: ‘sie die michtig aushilt,’ oder: ‘sie 
die machtig siegt.’ Dieser Umstand deutet auf einen arischen character.” 
The Marathi dfahisa stands for the Sanskrit Mahisa. 
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edition of Ziegenbalg’s Genealogy of the Malabar Gods, 
supported the opinion of lis predecessors and tried to 
strengthen the argument in favor of the Non-Aryan origin 
of the linga by the statement that Ravana, the representa- 
tive of the aborigines of South India was according 
to the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana, a staunch votary of 
the linga, carrying in fact always with him a golden 
liga which he worshipped with incense and flowers. He 
also refers to the legend according to which Ravana was 
waylaid by Ganapati at Gokarna when he was on his way 
to Lanka and compelled to leave the Prana-Linga, which 
he had extorted from Siva by his severe penance at the 
first named place on the Western coast.4!4 TI have alluded 
to this story previously and given the version supplied by 
the late Hon. Visvanath Narayan Mandlick, and I also 
referred to an account contained in the Archeological 
Survey of India concerning the temple of Mahadéva 
Ravanésvara at Baijnath in Bengal.'!5 





134 See Genealogie der Malabarischen Gétter. von Bartholomaens 
Ziegenhalg, erster Abdruck besorgt durch Dr. Wilhelm Germann, Madras, 
1867, p. 156, Note: ‘‘Von Ravana dem Vcrtreter der siidlichen Urein- 
wohner wird in Uttarakinda Ramayanam erwithnt, dass iiberal!l wohin er 
ging, ein goldnes Linga mit ihm getragen wurde, welches er mit Weih. 
ranch und Blumen verehrte. Ferner die Sage, nach welcher Vinayaka in 
etwas biibischer Weise dem Ravana die tibliche Verehrung abzwinget, zeigt 
ihn uns ein Linga nach Lanka bringend (freilich angeblich von Kailasa), 
der Tempel welches Linga jetzt Gokarna heissen soll (Saiva Sam. V, V, 
III. Fr. 18 ff), Also Ravana erscheint immer mit dem Linga.”’ 

Another Ravana, the son of Iudrajit, the third king of KaSmir after 
Gonanda III (perhaps identical with King Kaniska of the Saka era) 
erected the Vatésvara linga. 

116 See above, pp. 186—188. I have alluded there tothe legend given 
in the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VIII, pp. 148—145, and as it 
contains some peculiar items, I now quote it below : “Ravana used daily 
to go to Uttara Khanda (sic!!!) to worship Siva. One day he went there, 
and in the exuberance of physical strength he shook the mountain, dis- 
turbing Parvati. Having done this, he went towards Siva’s abode to 
worship ; when he approached, Nandi forbade his advance, as Siva and 
Parvati were asleep together. Ravana, however, was not to be denied; 
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Dr. John Muir and the Rev. F. Kittel were, according to 
my opinion, the first to point out the error of these views, 





he told Nandi that he heing in the place of a son to Siva, there was no 
harm in his going in at any time. Saying this and pitching away Nandi 
to a distance, he entered. Siva was much pleased at his courage and firm 
faith, and desired him to ask agift. Ravana said, ‘It is along distance for 
me to come daily fron: Lanka to worship you here, be pleased to go to 
Lanka and ahide there.’ Siva consented on the condition that Ravana 
was to carry him all the way, without for a moment setting him down. 
Ravana gladly took up the lingam, and proceeded, when he arrived at 
Lajhuri village, near the place where the temples stand (the village is now 
known as Harlajhuri), he felt it necessary to go to the fields; he could not 
carry the lingam with him and pollute it, and he was cogitating what to 
do. Inthis emergency Vishnu, who saw that if Ravana sneceeded in 
carrying Siva to his kingdom he would become invincible, assumed the 
guise of a poor Brahman, and being accosted by Ravana, and reqnested to 
hold the lingam fora few minutes, while he went a short way, the pre- 
tended Brahman agreed. Ravana now made over the lingam to the 
Brahman, and went aside. While Ravana was engaged, the Brahman 
quickly walked away with the lingam, arriving finally at the spot where 
the great temple stands, there he set the lingam down and vanished. 
Ravana on returning at the expiration of the whole day (for Varuna had 
entered into him and occupied him all that time in letting ont the sea of 
waters within him) found the Brahman gone. After some search he 
found the lingam, but on attempting to lift it up, Siva reminded him of 
the agreement between them and refused to stir. Ravana enraged, 
pressed the lingam down, saying, ‘Since you wont go to Lanka, go to 
Patala instead.’ This is the mark which exists on the summit of the 
lingam to this day. The Jingam thus established became known as 
Mahadeo Riivanesvara. In course of time the site of the lingam was over- 
grown with jangal, and no one hut a poor gwala knew of its existence. 
This man, Baiju by name, used to dwell in the vicinity, living on roots 
and fruits ; he was ordered by Mahadev in a vision to worship him; the 
poor man accordingly used to bring Bel leaves for the worship daily, bet 
having no vessel to bring water, used to hring water for the lihation in hig 
mouth. This strange libation, however, did not please Siva, who after 
mach patient endurance, complained to Ravana of the gwala’s treatment. 
Ravana came, washed the lingam with water from Haridwar, and ordained 
that thenceforth none but Ganges water from the Tirthas of Haridwar, 
Gangotri, and Dasisumeth (Ajodhya) was to he poured on the lingam. Siva 
at last was pleased with the untiring devotion of Baiju GwaAla, and offered 
to give him any gift he should ask. The independent gwala replied... 
grant that henceforth my name should precede yours. From that day, the 
lingam known as Ravaneswara came to be known as Baijnath.” 
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so far as the worship of the linga is concerned, The extent 
of the area in which the linga cult prevails at present, 
cannot be adduced as a reason, that it did not previously 
exist elsewhere or that the linga was not worshipped in the 
north-west and north, but only in the north-east and in the 
south of India. As a proof that the ling'a was worshipped 
in the north by Aryans, may be quoted the sage Tandi 
who revered Mahaddéva in the Krtayuga on the Himalaya 
mountain, and Upamanyu, who visited the hermitage of 
Tandi, and was one of the most fervent believers in the 
divine power of the liiga. But also many holy hnhga 
shrines in the south are ascribed to or connected with holy 
Aryan sages and heroes, ‘he sage Rsyasrmnga revered 
thus the linga of Candrasékhara in a temple near Srnigéri- 
matham in Mysore; the Saptakéfisvaralinga at Narvem in 
the Portuguese territory of Goa is by the legend ascribed 
to the Saptarsis; the Ramaliaga at Raméésvaram is said to 
be erected by Dasaratha Rama, and a great number of 
liigas in the Konkana country were established by Para- 
surama.!16 

With respect to Ravana, even if he is at times reviled as 
a Raksasa, it must not be forgotten that he is through his 
grandfather Pulastya, the great grandson of Brahman, that 
he obtained his power, though he abused it later on, by 
hig pious penance, and that in spite of the nnholy life he 
led, he was burnt according to Brahmanical rites. If 
Ravana is on the other hand regarded as the representative 
of the aboriginal population, and I quite agree in this view, 
he may well have been a worshipper of Siva, as Bhitesa or 
Bhitanatha, the lords of the demons or ghosts, but I believe 
that his representation as a worshipper of the linga, is a 





116 See Original Sanskrit Terts, by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., Vol. II, 
pp. 202, 891, IV, pp. 189—196, 405—420, and Ueber den Ursprung des 


Lingakultus von F. Kittel, pp. 2, 4—8. 
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later addition, though it is to be found in the Uttarakanda 
of the hamayana.'1% 

The Paulastya Ravana stands besides not alone in his 
worship of Siva, for the Asura Bana is also mentioned as a 
devoted follower of Siva together with the cowherd 
Cauda? 

The existence and worship of Siva as a great Brahmani- 
cal Hiudu deity is no less a matter of historical certainty, 
than is the fact that Siva had been separately revered for 
a considerable leugth of time, before he was connected 
with the linga. The origin and development of the cult 
of Siva as the chief of the demons, or Bhitas, is no doubt 
mainly due to the Non-Aryan demon worshipping popula- 
tion of India, yet, however many Non-Aryan elements are 
mixed with the present Saiva religion, its association with 
the linga need not be due to Non-Aryan influence. For 
itis a remarkable and indisputable fact, that, while the 
Non-Aryan aborigives are on the whole throughout the 
country adherents of the worship of Sakti, or female 
energy, as exemphified by their adoration of Gramadevatas, 
a worship which united with that of the ghosts, demons or 
devils, fills the mind of terrified man with an indescriba- 
ble awe of the mysterious forces of nature contained in 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, an awe which 


manifests itself in the reverence paid to serpents, trees and 


‘17 ‘The slokas in the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana (XNNI, 12, 48) are: 
Yatra yatra ca yatisma Ravano raksas¢svarah, 
jambinadamayam lingam tatra tatra sma niyate. 
Balukavedimadhye tu tallingam sthapya Ravanah, 
arcayam asa gandhais ca puspais camrtagandhibhih. 

‘1S Alter the performance of the Pafcayatanapija the remaining 
portions of the offering are presented to Siva’s attendants with this 
half verse : 

Bana-Ravana-Candesa-Nandi-Bhrngiritadayah. 

Nandi is the son of the Brahman Silada aud Bbhriygi, an incarnation of 

Gayatri, is a dancer in the heaven Kailasa. 
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stones,—there exists hardly any evidence to show that 
these same people worshipped the linga or the organ of 
generation, and even at the present day we cannot point 
out any aboriginal tribe, who has retained intact its national 
customs, as revering the Phallus. On the other hand it 1s 
well known that in all the famous linga-temples in South- 
India at least, if not in the whole of India, the priestly 
office has been and is still filled by Brahmans, and yet it is 
well known that Brahmans do not like, as a rule, to have 
any thing to do with the administration of the property of 
Siva ; an illustration of this antipathy supplies the Tamil 
areeerp Siva sottu kulanasanam, the property of Siva is the 
ruin of a family.!19% 

Such linga temples are spread all over India in great 
numbers. Among these are celebrated the Kéddrésalinga 
on the Himalaya, the Vardyanathaliiga at Deograh in 
Bengal, the Visvésvaraliiga in Benares, the Mahdkdlalinga 
and Amarésvaraliiga in and near Ujjain in Malva, the 
Oimkdraliiga on the Narmada, the Somésvaralinga at 
Somnath im Surastra, the Tryambakalonga near Nasik and 
the Bhimasankaralinga near the source of the Bhima in 
Maharastra, the Mahabalésvaralhinaga at Gokarva in Kanara, 
the Mallikarjunalinga at Srigaila in Karnil, the Ramaliiga 
at Ramesvaram in Madura. The south of India possesses 
moreover five holy lingas representing the five elements 
earth, prthivi, water, ap, fire, téjas, wind, vayu and air, akasa, 
respectively at Kafici or Kafijivaram, Jambukeésvaram or 


119 See Ziegenbaly in Dy. Germann’s edition, p. 31: “In den Pagoden 
darf Niemand anders dem Linga opfern, als nur Brahmanen, denn solche 
Figur steht im allerinnersten oder heiligsten der Pagode.” With respect 
to Dr. Stevenson’s remark that no Brahmans officiate in linga—while they 
do in Visnu temples Dr. Muir observes loco citato IV, p. 407 (Note): “ This 
distinction does not, IJ think, exist in Northern India. In the temple of 
Vigveévara, at Benares, the officiating priests, if J am not mistaken, are 
Brahmans. The same is the impression of Professor Fitz-Edward Hall, 
with whom I have communicated on the subject.” 
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Tiruvanaikaval between Trichinopoli and Srirahgam, Tiru- 
vannamalai or Arunicala, Kalahasti and Chidambaram.*?° 

There exists, it is trne, a particular and widely-spread 
sect of worshippers of the linga, the so-called Lingayats, 
a sect which arose about the end of the twelfth century 
and which mainly consists of Non-Aryan Sadras, but the 
founder of this sect was a Brahman, the famous Basava, 
who left his caste in order to teach to Sndras and to 
despised Holeyas the doctrine of Siva and the hnga, and to 
elevate them after their conversion to respectable castemen 
or kulajas.!?? 





120 Compare F. Kittel’s Lingakultus, pp. 5,6; the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. II, p. 15, where a Gaulamésaliaga of unknown place is mentioned 
among the twelve lingas, while the Mahabalésvaralinga at Gokarna is 
omitted.—Tirnraruy in Tanjore claims also the akisalinga. 

121 See Rev. F. Kittel’s Linyukultus, pp. 11,12: ‘Zu Ende des 12ten 
Jahrhunderts bildete sich, nach dein Sturze der westlichen Calukya- 
Dynastie, in Kalyana die Sekte der Lingaytas (der jetzigen Rechnung nach 
Sadras) in opposition gegen bestehende Heterodoxie (bauddha und jaina) 
und Orthodoxie; und in ihren zahlreichen Linga-Tempeln fungiren keine 
Brahmanen. In den alten, d. h. brahmanischen, Linga-Tempeln dagegen, 
sind die pujaris ausschliesslich Brahmanen oder Aryas ; and in diese 
Linga-Tempel, z. B. der zu Gokarna und alle die obgenannten, sind es, 
welche zu allgemeiner Beriihmtheit gelangt sind. Aueh Lingaytas 
konnen sie besuchen, aber durfen nicht hinein ; es scheint aber, dass zur 
Zeit der ersten Kraft der Sekte in dieser Beziehung ein Unterschied 
stattfand ;” and pp. 31, 32, 33: ‘‘Um gleich etwaigen Vermuthungen in 
dieser Bezichung vorzubengen, bringen wir hicr die Thatsache herein, dass 
nach geschichtlichen Zeugnissen noch im Beginn des 18, Jahrhunderts 
p. Chr. die anarischeu Sidrus, und Holeyas (d. i. Unreine, die unter den 
Sadras stehen) in Kalyana unter dem jaina-vaishnava Konige Bijjala I als 
Klassen keine Lingu-Verehrer waren, der Stifter der lingayta Sekte aber, 
Basava, cin geborner Brahmane, «uf Nosten seiner Kaste und seines Rufes, 
es daranf anlegte ihnen dadurch, dass er sic zu solchen, respective 
Lingaytas, macbte, eine héhcre Stellung in der Gesellschaft zu geben... 
Die Tendenz des Basavapurdua ist darzutbun, dass Basava das Priviwegium 
der Aryas unmittelbare Linya-Verehrer zu sein, auch anf die Anaryas 
ausdehnen, oder das Linga zum Gemeingui Aller machen wollte, wenn 
auch meist aus scctirerischen Ricksichten. Es war der erste und letzte 


derartige Versuch.”’ 
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Though we possess no irrefutable proof that the ancient 
Aryans of India were acquainted with the worship of the 
organ of generation, or that they worshipped it themselves, 
the circumstance that the word linga which is now gener- 
ally used in this meaning, is not found in this sense in the 
earher Sanskrit writings, but in those belonging to a later 
period, and that as applied to the divinely revered repre- 
sentative of Siva, the term linga occurs only in some not 
very old portions of the Sauptika-, Santi and Anuéasana- 
parvans of the Mahabharata, in the last part (Uttarakanda) 
of the Ramayana and in similar places,!?? does not offer 
sufficient evidence to assume, that the ancient Hindu Aryans 
were not acquainted with, or did not worship, the Phallus. 

It is equally difficult to state when the linga cult became 
prevalent 1 in India, as it is to fix the time when the worship 
of Siva coalesced with that of the linga. That Siva was 
revered in the form of the lingain the North before the 
first century B.C. appears pretty certain, for this worship 
seems to have been the state-religion in Kasmir in the time 
of King Kaniska. However, as India had for three cen- 
turies been then already subject to Grecian influence, and 
as the Phallus-worship prevailed among the Greeks, it 
was possible that the Hindus obtained it from their con- 
querors, yet no evidence exists to prove such an assertion. 

In fact the worship of the male member was known all 
over the world. The Phcenician legend of Adonis, the 
Phrygian of Athys, the Egyptian of Osims (or perhaps of 
Khem), and many others of a similar kind bear testimony 
to this fact. The Hebrew custom of circumcision represents 
originally a like idea. Derived no doubt from Egypt, it 
offers an example how a simple surgical operation can be 
transformed into areligious performance of the highest 





122 See Sanskrit-Worterbuch von QO. Bothlingk, and R, Roth; Vol. VI, 
p. 540, under linga. 
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sanctity by establishing it as a sign of a covenant between 
God and the house of Abraham, thus depriving this cere- 
mony of every taint of indecency and lasciviousness. And 
in a similar manner the cult of the membrum virile was also 
viewed by the wise men and priests of Egypt, and by the 
esoteric linga worshippers of India, with many of whom it 
is unconnected with sensuality. The common mass on 
the other hand takes everywhere delight in the exhibition 
of coarse and vile practices to which must be counted the 
indecent Phallic processions in Egypt, Greece and Italy. 
Melampias, the son of AmytheGn, introduced according to 
Herodotos the worship of Dionysos, and the procession of 
the Phallus first from Egypt into Greece,'?? where it 
degenerated, as was alsothe casein Italy, and filled the 
streets of the towns andthe lanes of the country with 
crowds of riotous men and lascivious women, so that these 
processions had eventually to be suppressed by legal 
measures and by main force. 

Siva is said to be more pleased by being worshipped in 
the form of the linga, than by any other adoration, as he 
declared to Agvatthaman.'?4 Tradition has it that Siva 
assumed first the shape of the linga in the contest which 
took place between Brahman and Visnu, and at the day of 
Sivaratri he appears in the form of the Mahalinga. 

There exist on the earth seven various species of lingas, 
which are called after Brahman, the Gods, Rsis, Siddhas, 
Raksasas, Men anc Bana.1?5 

Different lingas should be worshipped inside and ontside 
the houses. ‘Those used inside by householders should be 


123 See Herodotos, II. 49. 
134 Sce Laksminarayanasamvada, 18th chapter : 
Lingapaja Sivasyésta vigraharadhanat priyé 
Asvatthamne ca gaditam Sivavakyam tathaiva hi. 
185 Ilidem: 
Svayambhuvam daivam irsam saiddham riksasam éva ca, 
Manusam Banaptjynm ca sapta lingani bhutalé, 
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made of gold, or precious stones, or quicksilver, or other 
similar material. There exists twenty-two various kinds 
of such lingas. Brahman householders should use lingas 
made of rock crystal, Ksatriyas of silver, Vaigyas of bell- 
metal, Sadras of earth and Raksasas of gold.126 

In the ritual of the Paficiyatana are mentioned various 
kinds of lingas which can be worshipped, as the Narmada 
or Banalinga, an artificial linga, a Panipitha linga, an 
earthen linga, one consisting of a jewel, or one made of 
butter, or one of gold, silver or copper, or one which repre- 
senting life, is drawn as it were from the heart.127 

The natural stone lmgas are found in various rivers, but 
those of the Narmada and Gandaki excel all others in value 
and efficiency, and of the stones of these two streams those 
of the Narmada are in their turn preferred.!2° It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the Gandaki which harbours in 
its bed the Salagrama-stones should be also renowned for 
its stone lingas. 

The origin of the lingas in the Narmada is ascribed to the 
asura Bana who worshipped in olden times in its neighbour- 
hood and placed the Lingas in the Narmada. Of the three 
species which are found in the river the bubble-shaped are 


126 Ibidem : 
Grhastham géhapujayam ratnasvarnarasadihhih, 
dvavimsatividhani syur linganyétani tatra ca. 
Sphatikam brahmananam tu rajatam bahujanmanam, 
vaisyanam kamsyaracitam mrnmayam padajanmanam, 
Svarnalingam raksasianam pragastam grhaptjané. 

127 Narmadeé va kriyalingé panipithayute’ pi va 
parthive manilingé va navanitamayé’ pi va, 
Sauvarné rajate tamré pranalingé yajét Sivam, 
astamartisu va Sambhum nityam aradhayét dvijah. 

Under Panipitha linga is also occasionally understood a linga made 

of earth and placed for worship in the left hand. 

128 See Laksmintrayanasamvada loco citato : 
Bhanmam bhégapradam tatra dve lingé sarvakamadé 
Narmada-Gandaki-lingé tatrapyuttamam iritam 
Sarvada lingam abjaksi Narmad&lingam arcayét. 
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regarded as the best, next come the egg-shaped, and the 
last the bull-hump-shaped should not be worshipped at all 
by men. Wise persons should further worship those lingas 
which have a reddish colour like a ripe roseapple, or are 
dark blue like the muzzle of a female buffalo, or brown 
like the eyes of the wonderful cow Kapila.'?® 

The Banalinga which stands always near Siva should be 

as long as the distance from the Masaline to the end of the 

hand, like a ripe roseapple, like honey, like a bee, a crystal, 
if blue, smooth like a mirrored image and with a basis of 
the same colour, like a bullhump, the nipple of a cow’s 
udder, a fowl’s egg and smooth.*®° 

Avoided should be those lingas, which are rough, uneven, 
short, light, thick, sharp-pointed, thin, triangular, long, 
without marks, with a hole, blue-coloured, low, cut, which 
have lines, spots or stains, are like a stla, are flat, tawny, 
glittering lke a diamond, have a cracked basis, or a peri- 
carp of a lotus. Persons who desire final emancipation 
should avoid these lingas. 13! 








at ret Se 


199 See Laksminarayanasamvada loco citato : 

Arcayitva Narmadayam Banéna nihitam pura, 
Sivalingam silarnpam tatrabhistaphalapradam, 
Uttamam bndbudakaram madhyamam tvandasannibham 
Pajaniyam dvayam lingam grhasthair lingamandiré. 
Vrgabhaskandhasadrsam adhamam santyajet uarah. 
Kapilaksisamam kantya pijeniyam trayam budhaih. 

13° Banam lingam adhisthitéSam anisam masadihastantakam, 
Jamhupakvaphalopamam madhunihham bhrngaprahham kacabham, 
Nilam ya, pratibimbahandhabharitam tadvarnapitham kakut— 
Tulyam gostanakukkutandasadrsam snigdham sadarcyam Sriyai. 

Worth quoting is this stanza taken from the Sivadharmottara : 
Pajaniyas sad& Sambhuh svayamvyaktah phaladisu. 

A natura! linga is often found within certain fruits and flowers. 

The Masa is the npper line which crosses the palm of the hand. 

131 Varjyam karkagaraksakubjam aguru sthilam sitigram krgam 
Tryasram dirgham alaksanam sasusiram nilahhanicaksatam 
Réekhabindukalankaégtlacipitam pingam sphuraddhirakam 
Pitham va sphutitam sakaraikam idam sarvam mumuksus tyajét. 
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Fourteen krores of Banalingas are found in eight differ- 
ent places of the world, one krore each in the Amarapati 
(ksetra ?), Mahéndra mountain, in Nepal (Gandakt), Kanya 
(kubja) and Tirtharanya, 3 krores each in Srigiri (Srigaila), 
Lingagaila and Kaligarta. Besides these lingas there exist 
many lingas with or without pithas worshipped in mantapas 
by the eight Dikpalas, 13? 

The Gandaki supplies six varieties of liigastones which 
are called respectively : Sivanabha, Aghora, Sadyojata, 
Vamadéva, Tatpurusa and Isana, of these six the Aghiora 
alone is unfit for worship, as it possesses an indistinct 
appearance, and has on its top a red braid of hair and the 
crescent of the moon. Siva is occasionally worshipped in 
the form of a cross-shaped linga. Four of these lingas 
face the four cardinal points and the fifth looks upwards, 
standing in the middle on the top of them. These five 
lngas are called Sadydjata, Vamadéva, Aghora, Tatpurusa, 
and Isina. The first faces the west, the second the north, 
the third the south, the fourth the east, and the fifth the 
sky. At the erection of a linga the five mantras of which 
the first begins with sadyojatam should be repeated. ! 3% 


132 Agmilloké caturdaSakotibanalingavasthanasthalavisesa ucyanté. 
Pratyékam kotir 6ka hy Amarapati-Mahendradri-Népala-Kanya- 
Tirtharanyésu, kOtitritayam atha prthak Srigiran Lingasailé 
Kaligarté ca pithair virahitasahitanyéva hngani sarva — 
Prasadopéetapithanyatha haridadhiparcyani kamyani ca syuh. 

This latter information ahout the Banalinga was supplied to me by 

M.R.Ry. A. Krishnasvami Iyer, B.A. 

133 Jbhidem. ; 

Gandakijatam abjaksi Sivanabham iti smrtam, 

Sivanabhir Aghorasca Sadydjatas tathaiva ca. 

Vamadévas Tatpurusa Iéanah sadvidhah smrtah, 

Aghéram tu parityajya pujyah paficavidhah smrtah. 

Sarvatra samhitakara murdhni raktajaténdudhrk 

Aghdramirtih sa tyajya grhasthaih subhakanksibhih. 

With respect to these five lingasit may he added that the Sadyojata- 

linga is in Kafici, the Tatpurusa in Kalahasti, the Aghdra and Iéana in 
Cidambaram and the Vamadéva-rlinga in Jambukésvara. These mantras 
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The two streams Gandaki and Narmada provide thus 
together seven auspicious kinds of the linga, five come from 
the former, two from the latter.1%+ 

Ten general distinctive marks (laksana) are ascribed to 
the stone-lingas, the ddhya is like a half-moon, the anadhya 
like a triangle, the surédya like a fowl’s egg, the sarvasa 
like an umbrella, the other six are the nagara, dravida, 
vésara, sarvadesika, kaliiga and varata. 

In the preceding three chapters I have dealt with the 
three gods which constitute the Trimirti, and, by inquir- 
ing into the origin and nature of some of their character- 
istic emblems, I have been able to point out and to explain 
the changes in the position and worship of these gods, 
which occurred in course of time. From the consideration 
of the Trimarti I now turn_to the gradually developed con- 
ception of a Supreme Spirit (Paratman, Paramatman, 
Brahman or Parabrahman) and thence to the worship of the 


Energy or Sakti. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
On PARAMATMAN, THE SUPREME SPIRIT. 
Though Visnu and Siva stil claim the chief adoration 
of the masses and are devoutly worshipped by their ad- 


herents, the great Indian thinkers have long ago discarded 
popular superstitions and arrived at a higher and purer 





begin respectively with Sadydjatam, Vamadévaya, Aghdrébhyah, Tat- 
purusdya and Iganah, and occur in the Narayaniyajiiki Upanisad, 17— 
21. In the Sarvadarsanasunyraha, on pp. 96 and 97 in Taranathatarkava- 
caspati’s edition (Saka 1793, A.D. 1871) it is said that the Supreme lord 
has the Isana as his head, the Tatpurusa as his mouth, the Aghdra as his 
heart, the Vamadéva as his secret parts, and the Sadydjata as his feet: 
. Iganamastakastatpurusavaktro ghorahiday6 vamadevaguhyah sadyojata- 
pada isvara iti.” The same is expressed in the gldka : 

Tadvapuh paficabhir mautraih paiicakrtydpayogibhih 

léatatpurusighoravamadyair mastakad idam. See p. 366. 


136 Thidem ; 
Gandakisambhave paiica Narmadasambhavé dyayam, 


Pujaniyani ling&ni naraih saptavidhanyapi. 
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conception of the Godhead. However, their teaching has 
neither reached nor penetrated the mind of the masses to 
whom the worship of an abstract incorporeal and invisible 
divinity could only appear meaningless, and in whom it 
could not excite any fervour. 

A great religious reform in Brahmanism was, as is well 
known, effected by the famous Sankaracarya who was a 
native of Southern India, like the great teachers Bhagavad 
Ramanujacarya and Madhvacirya who appeared after him. 

it is not my intention here to discuss the development or 
pursue the history of Modern Brahmanism, I only wish to 
sketch in a few lines some of the striking points of the 
worship of the Godhead and to proceed then to the de- 
scription of the adoration of Sakti or female enerey, a sub- 
ject which leads us back to the national religion of the 
Non-Aryan population of India. 

Sankaracarya, the founder of the Advaita belief, de- 
clared that the Supreme Spirit alone is real, is pure intel- 
ligence, free from all distinctions, eternal, stainless, knowmg 
and free, and that matter (jagat or maya) 1s unreal; 
or that the former does not possess any qualities while the 
latter does ; or that the former represents knowledge and 
the latter ignorance. In consequence the Supreme Spirit 
is invisible yet all-seeing, omniscient, the cause, the maker 
and the giver of all. He cannot be comprehended by mind 
or speech and is impervious to the distinctions of place, 
time or matter, he is the lord and protector of all and 
shines through his own essence./?° 


135 OCompare Sarvadarsanasangraha, p. 55: “ Asésapratyanikam cin- 
matram brahmaiva paramartbhah tacca nityasuddhabuddhamuktasvabha- 
vamapi,” and Ibidem, p. 96: 

Sa jiiah sarvasya kartrtvat sadhanangaphalaih saha. 
yo yajjanati kurute sa tadéveti susthitam. 

See also Dévibhagavata III, 6, 70, and IX, 2,13, 14, 70. 

70. Dréyaiica nirgunam 10ké na bhitam nd bbavisyati. 
nirgunah paramatmasan na tu drsyah kadacana. 
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The Advaita philosophy admits six essential elements, five 
of which disappear, while one remains imperishable; these 
six are the life, the lord, the pure intellect, the difference 
between the latter and the previous two, ignorance, and 
the difference between it and the pure intellect. This pure 
intellect does not perish.!*° 

The natures of the Supreme Spirit and of Energy (Maya, 
Prakrti, or Sakti) are originally identical, and no difference 
exists between them. What he is is she, and what she is 
is he, confusion of mind only creates a difference, though 
a subtle distinction does in reality exist. Though eternal 
and without a second, Brahman arrives at the time of crea- 
tion at a dual state, and though originally without any 
attributes, he unites himself for the purpose of creation 
with matter (Maya) and becomes thus Sagunabrahman, 
Brahman with attributes. As the hght tbrough some 
cause becomes double, either through reflection or by 
means of a mirror, so also is the one (Paramatman) the 
reflection of the other (Prakrti).1°7 





13, Téejortipam nirakaram dhydyante yoginah tada 
vadanti ca param Brahma Paramatmanam Iévaram, 

14, Adrsyam sarvadrastaram sarvajiiam sarvakarauam 
sarupam tamartpam ca tam Vaisnavah tanna manvaté. 

The idea concerning the position of Brahman to matter is expressed in 
such axioms as: Brahma satyam jaganmithya; Brahma nirgunam 
Brahma sagunam; Brahma jiianaripam Maya ajtianartpini. Otherwise 
the Supreme Spirit is described as vanmanasagocaram, désakalavastupuric- 
chédasinyam and svayamprakasarastu. 

236 Jiva iso visuddha cit bhédastasyah taydr dvayoh 

avidya taccitor bhédah sat asmakam anadayah. 
Sadanadayah tésu pafica nasyanti, éko visuddha cit na nagyati, état 
éva Brahman. 

Compare with this Sarvadarsanasangraha, p. 108 : 

Patividyé tathavidya pasnh pasagoa karanam 
tannivrttaviti proktah padarthah sat samasatah. 

187 See Devibhagavata IIT, 6, 1—6, and IX, 2, 5—7. 

1. Iti prsta maya dévi vinayavanaténa ca 
uyaca vacanam slaksuam adya bhagavati hi sa. 
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The Supreme Spirit is manifested in five different 
aspects, one of which the individual believer regards as the 
principal form, the istadévata, and round this he arranges 
the other four. These five varieties form united the one 
Godhead.!?§ 

They are known as the Pajica Ayatandni, called Aditya, 
Ambika, Visnu, Gananatha and Mahéévara, and are re- 
spectively represented by a crystal, metal ore, Salagrama- 
stone, redstone anda banalinga. Whichever of these five is 
chosen by the worshipper, is placed in the middle, and the 
other four occupy a fixed position in the North-East, South- 
Kast, South-West and North-West. If Siva is the middle 
then Visnu, Aditya, Ganéga and Ambika are respectively 
in the N. E., 8. E., 5. W. ; and N. W.,if Visnu occupies the 
centre then Siva, Ganésa, Aditya and Ambika are in the 
corresponding positions; if Aditya is chosen the order is 





2, Sadaikatvam na bheédo’sti sarvadaiva mamasya ca 
yosau saham aham yosau bhedo’sti mativibhramat. 

3. AvayOr antaram suksmam yo véda matiman hi sah 
vimuktah sa tu samsarat ucyate natra Bam éayah. 

4. Ekam évadvitiyam vai brahma nityam sanatanam 
dvaitahhavam punar yati kala utpitsusafijiiaké. 

5. Yatha dipah tathopadhér yogat safijayate dvidha 
chaiyévadarsamadhyé va pratihimbam tathavayoh. 

6. Bhéda utpitsukalé vai sargartham prabhavatyaja 
dréyadrsyavibhédo’ yam dvaividhyé sati sarvatha ; 

and IX, 2, 5—7: 

5. Nitya atma nabho nityam kalo nityo diso yatha 
visvanam golakam nityam nityo goloka éva ca. 

6. Tadékadésé vaikuntho hyahhramarganusarakah 
tathaiva prakrtir nitya Brahmalila sanatani. 

7, Yathagnau dahika candré prahlado bha ravau yatha 
gagvad yukta na bhinna 83 tatha prakrtir 4tmani. 

138 Vagstutd nirgunam Brahma guddhadvaitam pracaksaté. 

Mayaya sagunam tasya pajyata pajakaih krta. 

Upasakanam karyartham brahmano gunakalpanam 

yadrsi hhavana yasya siddhir bhavati tadrsi. 

Svasvapriyatamam dévam madhyé sthapya sucivratah 

caturdiksu caturmirtih paiicayatanam arcayét. (Nirnayasindhu.) 
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Siva, Ganésa, Visnu and Ambika; if Ambika then Visnu, 
Siva, Ganésa and Aditya; and if Ganésa or Gananatha 
isin the middle Visnu, Siva, Aditya and Ambika are re- 
spectively stationed inthe N. E.,S. H.,8.W., and N. W.189 

In the Vaisnava belief, or Visistadvaita Vedanta, the 
desire of Visnu is the Maya, which is subject to Visnu and 
through which he destroys the world after having created 
and protected it.14° 

The Supreme Spirit is according to the belief of the 
Vaisnavas always endowed with attributes, and is therefore 
always saguna. Bhagavad Ramanujacarya, the great Vais- 
nava reformer, teaches a triad of principles, the Supreme 
Mpirit represented by Hari, the individual spirit by the 
soul, and the visible world by the non-soul. The individual 
spirits, or souls, are eterual. The Supreme Spirit of the 
Vaisnavas, Vasudéva, is also viewed under five different 
forms (miurti), as arcd, adoration, in images ; vibhava, mani- 


139 Sambhau madhyagaté harinaharabhidévy6, Harau Sankaré- 
bhasyenagasuta Ravau Haraganésajambikas sthapitah, 
Deéevyaim Visnnharaikadantaravayo, Lambodaré’jéévare- 
naryah, Sankarabhagatotisukhada vyastastu te hanidah. 

According to the various deities worghipped, there are six principal 
religions sects in India, their respective deity being Siva, Visnu, Sakti, 
Surya, Ganapati, or Kapalin. The special characteristics of each are cons 
tained in the following lines : 

Saiva \ingadhrtir hi Saktikamaté halabrtir Vaisnave 
Mndratapavidhir Ganadhipamaté ticchistavastugrahah 
Sauré lohitacandan3rcanavidhih Kapaliké mannsa 

dhvastih, yena kalau nir akrtam abhit, somo guruh Sankarah. 

In Sragéri the principal seat of Sankaracarya the Pafic&iyatanam is 
revered as follows: 

Sricandramanlisvaragaradamb3, Sriratnagarbharkanrsimharapam, 

aradhaniyam satatam manusyair Brahmaiva pasicayatanam prapadye. 
Candramanlisvara represents the principal forms of the linga, Saradamba 
the principal form of Dévi or Ambika, Ratnagarbha the principal of the 
21 GanéSamirtis, Arka the principal of the twelve Adityamartis and 
Nrsimha the principal of the Visnumiirtis. 

'*° Visnor icchaiva Maya, sa Visnor adhinG, tayaiva Visnur jagat srstva, 
palayitva sam harati. 
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festation, in the incarnations ; vytha, formation, iu the four- 
fold appearance as Sankarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha ; stksma, subtile, in the Supreme Spirit Vasu- 
déva with his six attributes, the first of which is exemption 
from sin; and antaryaémi, interior spirit, controlling the 
individual soul. *! 





+41 Compare Sarvadarsanasangraha, p. 55: 

Iévaraécidaciccéti padarthatritayam harih 

iSvarascita ityukts jivadrsyam acit punar, 

Ibidem 64: 
tatra cicchabdavacyajivatmanah paramatmanah sakasad bhinn’ nityasca 

Also 65: Vasudévah param brahma kalyanagunasam yutah 

bhuvananam upadanam karta jivaniyamakah. 

Sa éva Vasudévah paramakarnniko bhaktavatsalah paramapurusah 
tadupasakanugunatattatphalapradanaya svalilavasad arcavibhavavyiha- 
suksmantaryamibhedéna paticadhavatisthaté. Tatrarca nima pratimi- 
dayah, ramadyavataro vibhavah vy Ghascatuorvidhah Vasudéva-Sankarsana- 
Pradyumnanirnddhasaijfiakah, saksmam sampurnam sadguham vdasn- 
devakhyam param brahma guna apahatapapmatvadayah so’pahatapapma 
vijar6 vimrtyurvisoko vijighatsah apipasah satyakamah satyasankalpa iti 
Srutéh, antaryami sakalajivaniyamakah ya atmani tisthannatmanam anta- 
royamayatiti srutéh. ‘Ihave corrected a few mistakes occnrring in the 
print. In the Yatindramatadipika the five murtis of Parabrahman are 
given inthe opposite order: paravyuhavibhavantaryamyarcavatararup ena 
paticaprakarah.”’ . 

Compare also the description of the Supreme Srikrsna as found in the 
Déevibhagavata, IX, II, 15—25: 

15. Vadanti caiva té kasya téjas téjasvina vina 

tejomandalamadhyastham Brahma t¢jasvinam param. 

16. Svecchamayam sarvaripam sarvakaraaakaranam 

ativa sundaram rupam bibhratam sumandharam, 

17. Kiséravyayasam Santam sarvakantam paratparam 

navinaniradabhasam dhamaikam syamavigraham. 

18. Saranmadhy ahnapadmaughasébhamocanaldcanam 

muktacchaviviuindyaikadautapanktimanoOharam. 

19. Maydrapifichacidam ca malatimalyamanditam 

sunasam susmitam kantam bhaktanugrahakaranam. 

20. JvaladagnivisuddhaikapitamSukasusobhitam 

dvibhujam muralihastam ratnabhusanabhtsitam. 

21. Sarvadharam ca sarvégam sarvasaktiyntam vibhum 

sarvaisvaryapradam sarvasvatantram sarvamangalam. 

22. Paripirnatamam siddham siddheégam siddhikaranam 

dhyayanté vaisnavas SaSvad devadévam sanatanam. 


ol 
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According to the Saiva religion Maya constitutes half the 
body of Siva on his left side, she is in reality Sakti as Par- 
vati, or Visnu in the form of Maya.'+*? 

Religious fervour pervades the mind of the Indian popn- 
lation, and the various philosophical and scientific systems 
are anxious to define the nature of the Supreme Spirit. 
We need not therefore be surprised that attempts have 
been made to connect Brahman with sound and to identify 
him with the word sphota, as Bhartrhari (Hari) does in 
his verse, stating that 1t is: ‘ Brahman, without beginning 
and end, the imperishable essence of speech, which revolves 
by the state of things, and whence arises the formation of 
the world.’143 

In order to give an idea of how the majority of intelli- 
gent Hindus comprehend the nature of the Supreme Spirit, 
I extract from the Bhagavadgita, the sacred portion of the 
Bhismaparvan of the Mahabharata, a few lines concern- 
ing Him. In the discourse of the divine Krsna with 
the Pandava hero, Arjuna, the former says: 

‘“‘ Harth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect and self- 
consciousness coustitute my eightfold divided nature; 
however, know that, besides thix, I possess a superior, 
an animate, nature, by which, O long-armed, the world is 


23. Janmamrtyujaravyadhisokabhitiharam param 
Brahmano vayasa yasya nimésa upacaryaté. 

24, Sacatma, sa param brahma Krsna ityabhidhiyaté 
krsistadbhaktivacano nasca taddasyavacakah. 

25. Bhaktidasyapradata yas sa ca krsaah prakirtitah 
ityahur vaisnavas tatra siddhantah procyaté maya. , 

142 Saivamaté Maya Sivasya ardharipam vamaigam saiva Saktih; 
which idea is also thus expressed: Saivamate Visaur Mayirapah, Sivasya 
vamangé Parvatiriipéna vartatc. 

143 See Sarruduisanasanyraha, p. 158: “ Sphétakhyo niravayavo nityah 
gabd6 brahmaivétt. Hariadbhani: 

Anaddinidhanam brabma sabdatattvam yadaksaram 
vivartatée’rthabhavéna prakriyu jagato yatah. 

This theory about the eternity of the sound sphota is contradicted in 
Kapila’s Saimkhyasitras V, 57 and 58. 
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supported. Understand that this is the source of all creation. 
I am the cause and likewise the dissolution of the whole 
universe. Nothing higher, O Dhanafijaya, exists than 
me; all this is strung on me like a multitude of pearls 
on astring. Iam the moisture in the water, O son of 
Kunti, J am the splendour of the sun and the moon, 
I am the mystical syllable (6m) of all the Vedas, the 
sound in the ether, manliness in men. I am the pure 
flavour of the earth, and the light in the fire, the life in all 
beings,and the penance of ascetics. Know me, O son of Prtha, 
to be the eternal seed of all beings, the intellect of all 
intelligent creatures, the brilliance of all brilliants. 1 am 
the strength of the strong, free from desire and passion, 
O bull of the Bharatas, I am in animate beings the desire 
consistent with righteousness. Know thai all the existences 
that partake of the qualities of Sattva (goodness), Rajas 
(passion), and amas (darkness) are from me, but not in me. 
The whole world, beguiled by the existences influenced by 
these three qualities, does not know me, who am distiuct 
from them, and immutable. My divine illusion, depend- 
ing on the three qualities, is hard to overcome; those, 
however, who have recourse to me, cross this illusion.’’! 44 


144 See Mahabharata, Bhismaparvan, XXXI,4—1l4: 
4, Bhumir 4po’nalo vayuh kham mano buddhir éva ca 
ahankara itiyam mé bhinna prakrtir astadha. 
5. Apareyam itas tvanyam prakrtim viddhi mé param 
jivabhutam mahabaho yayedam dharyate jagat. 
6. Etadyonini bhiitani sarvanityupadhiaraya 
aham krtsnasya jagatah prabhavah pralayas tatha. 
7. Mattah parataram nanyat kificidasti, Dhanaijaya, 
mayi-sarvam idam protam sutre manigana iva. 
8. Rasd’ham apsv, Kanntéya, prabhasmi sgasisuryayoh 
pranavah sarvavedésu sabdah khe paurusam nrsu. 
9. Punyo gandhah prthivyam ca téjascasmi vibhavasau 
jivanam sarvabhutésu tapascasmi tapasvisu. 
10, Bijam mam sarvabhutanam viddhi Partha sanatanaim 
buddhir buddhimatam asmi téjas tejasvinam aham, 
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« Brahman is supreme and imperishable, Adhydtman 1s 
individual constitution, the quality which makes the pro- 
duction of things is called action, Adhibhita represents the 
perishable, the Adhidaicata is Purusa. J am herein this 
body Adhiyajiia, O best of corporeal beings. He who, at 
the end of time, when leaving his body, remembers me, goes 
to my state ; there is no doubt about it. Moreover, O son of 
Kunti, he goes to that exact state which he remembers when 
leaving his body. Therefore remember me at all times and 
fight, fixing the intelligence of your mind on me. He who 
with a mind endowed with the practice of meditation does 
not stray elsewhere, goes, O son of Prthii, to the Divine Soul 
(Purusa). He who at the time of his departure thinks of 
the ancient prophet, of the ruler, of him who is more minute 
than an atom, who preserves all, whose form is inconceiv- 
able, who has the colour of the sun, and who is beyond 
darkness, with a steady mind, with faith and power of abstrac- 
tion, fixing his breath in the middle of his brows, goes to 
that supreme Divine Soul. J shall now briefly tell you about 
that place, which the Vedic scholars cal] imperishable, which 
the ascetics whose passions have gone enter, and longing 
for which they live a celibate life. He who, on leaving his 
body, departs, having closed up all the doors (senses) , having 
confined his mind within his heart, placing his breath within 
his head, intent on persevering devotion, uttering the man- 
tra consisting of the one syllable Om, while remembering 
me, goes to the highest happiness. To him, O son of Prtha, 
who alwaysremembers me with a mind undiverted to other 


\t. Balam balavatamSscaham kamaragavivarjitam 
dharmaviruddh6 bhitésu kam6’smi Bharatarsabha. 
12. Yé caiva sativika bhava rajasistimasasca ye 
matta éveti tan viddhi na tvaham tésu té mayi. 
13. Tribhir gnnamayair bhavair ¢bhis sarvam idam jagat 
ni0hitam nabhijanati mam é¢bhyah paramavyayam. 
14, Daivi hyesa gunamayi mama maya duratyaya 
mam éva yc prapadyanitc maiyam étam taranti te. 
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objects, to such a devout devotee I am easily accessible. 
Those high-minded persons who have attained the highest 
perfection and have reached me, do not incur rebirth, 
the transient dwelling of pain. ‘The worlds downwards 
from the abode of Brahman, O son of Kunti, revolve again, 
but when I am reached there is no more rebirth.’”!45 
“YT am the Spirit, O curly-haired, which resides in all 
beings. I am the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of things. Among the Adityas I am Visnu, among 
the luminaries I am the radiant sun, among the Marnts I 


"45 See Bhismaparvan, XXXII, 83—15: 
3. Aksaram paramam Brahma svahhavo’dhyatma ucyaté 
bhitabhavodhbhavakaro nisargah karmasaiijfiitah. 
4, Adhibhitam kgaro bhavah purusascadhidaivatam 
adhiyajid’ham évatra dehe dehabhrtam vara. 
5. Antakale ca mim éva smaran muktva kalévaram 
yah prayati sa madhhavam yati nastyatra samsayah. 
6. Yam yam vapi smaran bhavam tyajatyanté kalevaram 
tam tam évaiti Kauntéya sada tadbhavahhavitah. 
7. Tasmat sarvésu kalésu mam anusmara yudhya ca 
mayyarpitamanohuddhir mam evaisyasyasamsayah. 
8. Abhydsayogayukténa cétasa nanyagamina 
paramam purusam divyam yati Parthanucintayan. 
9. Kavim puranam anuSsdsitaram anor aniyamsam anusmaréd yah 
sarvasya dhataram acintyarapam adityavarnam tamasah para- 
stat. 
10. Praydnakale manasacaléna bhaktya yukto yogabalena caiva 
bhruvor madhyé pranam avesya samyak sa tam param purusam 
upaiti divyam. 
11. Yadaksaram védavido vadanti visanti yad yatayo vitarapah 
yad icchantoO hrahmacaryam caranti tatte padam sangrahéna 
pravaksye, 
12. Sarvadvarani samyamya mano hrdi nirudhya ca 
murdhnyadhayadtmanah pranam asthito yogadharanam. 
13. Om ityékaksaram brahma vyaharan mim anusmaran 
yah prayati tyajan déham sa yati paramam gatin. 
14. Ananyacétas satatam yO mam smarati nityasah 
tasyaham sulabhah Partha nityayuktasya yoginah. 
15. Mam upétya punar janma duhkhalayam asasvatam 
napnuvanti mahatmanah samsiddhim paramam gatah. 
16. Abrahmabhuvanallékah punar avartind’rjuna 
mam upétya tu Kauntéya punar janma na vidyate. 
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am Marici, among the stars Iam the moon. Among the 
Védas I am the Samavéda, among the gods I am Vasava, 
among the senses I am the mind, of living beings 1 am the 
life. Among the Rudras I am Sankara, among the Yaksas 
and Raksas I am the lord of wealth, among the Vasus 
I am Pavaka, among the high mountains IT am Meru. 
Know, O son of Prtha, that Iam Brhaspat, the chief among 
the high priests. Among army leaders I am Skanda, among 
the sheets of water Iam the Ocean, among the great sages 
I am Bhrgu, among words I am the one syllable (Om), 
among sacrifices J am the Japa, among immovable things 
I am the Himalaya, among all trees I am the Aésvattha, 
among the divine sages Iam Narada. Among the Gan- 
dbarvas I am Citraratha, among the Siddhas I am the sage 
Kapila. Among horses know me to be Uccaissravas which 
arose with the amrta, among the grand elephants the Aira- 
vata, and the king among men. Among weapons I am the 
thunderbolt, among cows I am the Kamadhuk. I am 
the progeny-producing Kandarpa, I am Vdasuki among 
serpents. Among the Nagas Iam Ananta, lam Varuna 
among aquatic beings, 1 am Aryvaman among the Pitrs, I 
am Yama among those who restrain, [am Prahlada among 
the Daityas, the Time among those who count. I am the 
Lion among beasts, and Vainateya among birds. Among 
purifiers [am the wind, Rama among the weapon-bearers. 
Tam the Makara among fishes, the Jahnavi (Ganga) among 
streams. Tam, O Arjuna, the beginning, the end, and the 
middle of all things ; among the sciences I am the science 
of the Supreme Spirit, the speech of speakers. Of the letters 
I am the letter «, and of the compound words I am the 
Dvandva, 1 am also the undecaying time, I am the preserver 
whose face is turned everywhere. I am all-seizing death and 
the cause of all future things. Among feminines I am fame, 
fortune, speech, memory, understanding, fortitude, patience ; 
among’ the Sama-hymns [am the Vrhatsaman,among metres 
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I am the Gayatri, among the months I am the Maregasirsa, 
among seasons the season of flowers, I am the gambling of 
cheats, of splendid things I am the splendour. Iam victory, 
industry and the goodness of all good, Iam Vasudéva among 
the Vrsnis, Dhananjaya among the Pandavas, Iam also Vyasa 
among the saints, the seer Usanas among the seers, [am the 
rod of those who subdue, I am the Policy of those who desire 
victory. I am also silence among secrets, and the knowledge 
of the knowing. That which is, O Arjuna, the seed of all 
beings, that Iam, there does not exist a movable or immov- 
able thing that is without me. O subduer of foes, there is 
no end of my divine powers, and this detailed description of 
my power is only mentioned by me by way of example.’’! 46 


With these few remarks on the Supreme Spirit or Para- 
matman, I pass over to consider the adoration of the Female 
Energy or Sakti, which arising from foreign sources was 
received in the Aryan theogony. Its influence gradually 
increased, until it obtained equality with the male principle, 
and at last developed into the well known and widely 
spread Sakti worship. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
On Sakti. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The principal deities of the ancient Aryans were of the 
male sex, and their consorts, whatever influence they pos- 
sessed otherwise, derived their power mainly from being 
the wives of the great gods. The Aryan Pantheon did not 
admit a goddess to supreme authority, nor did it allow to 
the wives of the gods an equal share in ruling. Pallas 


146 See, Bhismaparvan, XXXIV, 20—40. This passage isso well known 
that I need not give it in the original. 
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Athéné (Minerva) the daughter, and Héra (Juno) the wife 
of Zeus (Jupiter) were thus dependent on the will of the 
chief of the gods, and Indrani, Agnayi and Varunani, the 
wives respectively of Indra, Agni and Varuna, occupied as 
such in the Véda only a secondary position. But this prin- 
ciple of male exclusiveness did not prevail among the Tura- 
nian races, for Davkina, the lady of the earth, was revered 
in ancient Babylonia as respectfully as was Ea, the lord 
of the water, and she was also worshipped as the creator of 
the world. The sameidea predominates among the Ganda- 
Dravidians of India, where from a far remote period the 
Mother Earth, the representative of the Female Energy, 
was worshipped as the principal deity, and where even at the 
present day its substitute the local Gramadévata is revered 
as the founder or creator of each village or town, as had 
been the practice in ancient Babylonia,!47 This non- 
Aryan worship has to such an extent been accepted by 
the Aryan population of India, that almost all important 
sacred places, to which pilgrims resort from the Himalaya 
mountains in the North to Cape Comorin in the South are 
under the guardianship of the principle of female energy, 
i.e., of Devi, Kali, or Sakti, &c. The original Gauda-Dra- 
vidian Gramadévata, which is now also revered by the Brah- 
mans, isin most of these places represented by or trans- 
formed into an aryanised Ksetradévata. This Ksétradévata 
or titular deity of a town, district or country is acknow- 
ledged | as a manifestation of Sakti, and the worship of 
these Saktis is specially performed on the eighth day 
See of the Durgapuja. ee 





7 See page 327, 

248 In the Purauas are given the names of many of such Ksé€tradévatis and 
Hele® I quote the following which are mentioned in the Sridévibhiigavata 
and the Matsyapurana: Abhaya, Amoghaksi, Amrta, Ananga, Annapirna, 
Arégya, Bhadra, Bhadrakarni, Bhadrakarnika, Bhadrasundari, Bhairavi, 
Bhavani, Bhima, Bhimésvari, Bhrti, Bhramari, Bhiti, Bbavensecaee Bil- 
vapatrika, Candamundi, Candik3, Candrala, Dandini, Dévaki, Dévamatr, 
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Before the Aryan invaders became familiar with the 
religious tenets of their national foes, whose country they 
had conquered, and whom they had reduced to a state of 


Dévi, Dhvani, Ekavira, oe Gayatri, Gomati, Gubyakali, Hiueula, Hira- 
nyaksi, Jambinadécévari, Jaya, Jayauti, Jvalamukhi, Kala, Kali, Kalyani, 
Kamacarini, Kamakhya, Kamala, Kambala, Kiamuka, Kapila, Kausiki 
Kotyaksi, Knlésvari, Kumari, Kusédaki, Laksmi, Lalitadévi, Lingadharini, 
Lola, Ma, Madhavi, Madotkata, Mahabhaga, Mahadevi, Mahalaksmi, 
Mahalasit, Mahamay4, Mabananda, Mahantaka, Mahesvari, Makutésvari, 
Mandaki, Mandalésa, Mangala, Manmatha, Margadayini, Mata, Medha, 
Minaksi, Mrgavati, Mnkuté$vari, Nanda, Nandini, Narayani, Nilamba, 
Nilasarasvati, Osadhi, ParaméSvari, Pardsakti, Patali, Pingalavati, Pra. 
canda, Purnhata, Puskaravati, Puskareksaua, Pnsti, Radha, Ramana, 
Rambha, Rati, Ratipriya, Renuka, Rudrani, Rukmini, Sahasrakgi, Sakambari, 
Sandaki, Sankari, Sarvini, Satyavadini, Simbika, Sita, Sivapriya, Smrti, 
Sthani, Sthanupriya, Sthauvisa, Sthilasya, Subhadrs, Suddhi, Sugandha, 
Stuksma, Saladharini, Sunanda, Sundari, Svayambhuvi, Svaha, Tara, 
Tripurabhairavi, Trisandhya, Trisnla, Ugra, Umideévi, Urvasi Utpalaksi, 
Vagala, Vandaniyi, Vararoha, Vastrésvari, Vimala, Vidhi, Vindhya- 
nivasini, Vipula, Viéalaksi, Visva, Visvamnkhi, Visvéga, Yagaskari, 
Yogesvari, etc. 
See Sridévibhagavata, VIL, 38, 3--3l : 
3 Sarvam drS§yam mama sthanam sarve kala vratatmakah 
ntsavas sarvakalesu yato’"ham sarvaripini. 
4 Tathapi bhaktavatsalyat kiicit kificid athécyaté 
Sransvavahito bhitva nagaraja vaco mama. 
5 Kolapuram mahasthanam yatra laksmis sada sthita 
Matuhpnram dvitiyam ca Reankadhisthitam param. 
6 Talajapnram trtiyam syat Saptasrngam tathaiva ca 
Hingtlaya mahasthanam Jvalamnkhyas tathaiva ca, 
7 Sakambharyah param sthanam Lhramaryas sthanam uttamam 
Sriraktadantikasthanam Durgasthanam tathaiva ca. 
8 Vindhyacalanivasinyas stbanam sarvottamdttamam 
Annaparnamahasthinam Kaicipuram anuttamam. 
9 Bhimadevyah param sthanam Vimalasthanam éva ca 
Sricandralamahadsthinam Kansgikisthinam éva ca. 
10 Nilambayah param sthanam Nilaparvatamastaké 
Jambanadesvaristhinam tatha Srinagaram spbham., 
11 Guhyakalya mahasthanam Nepalé yat pratisthitam 
Minaksyah paramam sthinani yacea préktam Cidambaré. 
12 Védaranyam mabasthanam Sundarya samadhisthitam 
Ekambaram mahasthanam Par@Saktya pratisthitam, 
13 Mahalasa param sthanam YogéSsvaryas tathaiva ca 
tatha Nilawarasvatyas sthanam Cinésu visrutam. 


o2 
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serfdom, a considerable period of time must have elapsed. 
It is, however, probable that the more enlightened and more 
peacefully inclined men of both races came gradually in 








14 Vaidyanathé tu Vagalasthanam sarvottamam matam 
Srimacchribhuvanésvarya manidvipam mama smrtam. 

15 Srimattripurabhairavyah Kamikhya Yonimandalam 
bhumandale ks€traratnam mahamayadhivasitam. 

16 Natah parataram sthanam kvacid asti dharatalé 
pratimasam bhavet devi yatra saksad rajasvala. 

17 Tatratya prthivi sarva d@virapa smrta budbaih 
natal, parataram sthanam Kamakhya Yonimandalam. 

18 Tatratys devatas sarvah parvatatmakatim gatah 
parvatésu vasantyCva mahatyo dévata api. 

19 Gayatryasca param sthinam srimatpuskaram iritam 
Amaresé Candika syat Prabhasé Puskaréksana. 

20 Naimise tu mahasthane dévi sa litgadharini 
Puruhuta Puskarakhy¢ Asadan oa Ratis tatba. 

21 Candamundi mahasthané Dandini Paraméévari 
Bharabhutan bhaved Bhiitir Nakuléna Kuléésvari. 

22 Candrika tu Harigcandré Srigirau Sahkari smrta 
Japyésvare Trisila syat Siksma camratakéégvaré. 

23 Sankari tu Mahikilé Sarvani Madhyamibhidé 
Kedarakhy¢ mahaksetre Dévi sa Margadayini. 

24 Bhairavakhye Bhairavi s’ Gayayiam Mangala smrta 
Sthanupriya Kuraks¢tr¢ Svayambhuvyapi Naknilé. 

25 Kanakhalé bhavcd Ugra Viévesa Vimalésvaré 
Aitahasec Mabananda Mahéndré tu Mahantaka. 

26 Bhime Bhimesvari prokta sthané Vastrapathé puuah 
Bhavani Sankari prokta Rudrani tvardhakotiké, 

27 Avimukté Visalaksi Vahabhaga Mahalayé 
Gokarae Bhadrakarni syat Bhadra syat Bhadrakarnike. 

28 Utpalaksi Suvarmaks¢ Sthanvisa Sthanusatjiiké 
Kamalalayé tu Kamala Pracanda Chagalandaké. 

29 Kurandalé Trisandhya syanmakot¢ Mukutesvari 
Mandalégé Sandaki syat Kali Kaladjaré punah. 

30 Sankukaraé Dhvanih prokta Sthilasya Sthilakésvaré 
jiianinam hrdayambhoj¢ Hrlli¢kha Param¢ésvari. 

31 Proktanimani sthinani devyah priyatamani ca 
tat tat ksctrasya mahatmyam Ssrutvaparvam nagottama. 

Compare with it Matsyapurana, XIII, 26—54: 

26 Smartavya bhatikamair va tanivaksyami tattvatah, 
Varanasyam ViSalaksi Naimisé Lingadharini. 

27 Prayagé Lalitadévi Kamuka Gandbamidané 
Manas¢ Kumnuda uama Visya Visyéesvare viduh 
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contact with one another and acquired some knowledge of the 
peculiar thoughts, manners, and customs of their neighbours. 
This could to a certain extent be more easily done in those 


28 Ma nama Visvakayantu Icchayim Madanotkata 
Gomanté Gomatinama Mandaré Kamacarini. 

29 Madotkata Citrarathé Jayanti Hastinapure 
Kanyakubjé tatha Gauri Rambha Maiayaparvate. 

30 Nanda Himavatah prsthe Gokarne Bhadrakarniké 
Sthauésvaré Bhavaniti Bilvaké Bilvapatrika 

831 Srifailé Madhavi nama Bhadra Bhadréévaré tatha 
Jaya Varahasaile tu Kambala Kamalalayé. 

32 Puskaré Puruhateti Kedare Margadayiny 
Rudrakotyam tu Rudrani Kali Kalafijare girau. 

33 Mahalingé tu Kapila Maknté Makutésvari 
Salagramée Mahadévi Sivalingé Sivapriya. 

34 Mayapuryam Kumari tu Santata Lalite tatha 
Utpalaksé Sahasraksi Hiranyaksi Mahdtpale. 

35 Gayiyam Mangala nima Vipula Purusottame 
Vipagayam Amoghaksi Patala Pundravardhané. 

36 Narayani Suparsve tu Trikadte Bhadrasundari 
Vipulé Vipula noma Kalyani Malayacale. 

87 Kotyaksi Kotitirthé tu Sugandha Migadhé vané 
Kubjamraké Trisandhya tu Gangadvaré Ratipriya 

38 Sivakuudé Sunanda ca Nandini Dévikataté 
Rukmini Dvaravatyam tu Radha Bendavané vané. 

39 Dévaki Mathurayam tu Patalé Paramégvari 
Citrakute tatha Sita Vindhyé Vindhyanivasini. 

40 Sahyadravékavira tu Harigcandré tu Candika 
Ramana Ramatirthé tu Yamnuayam Mrgavati. 

41 Karavire Mahalaksmir Umadévi Vinayake 
Arogya Vaidyanathé tau Mahakalé Mahéévari. 

42 Abhaya Suklatirthé tu Smrtir va Vindhyakandaré 
Mandavyé Mandaki nama Svaha Mahésvaré puré. 

43 Chagalandée Pracanda ca Candikamarakantake 
Somesvare Vararoha Prabhasé Puskaravati. 

44 Dévamata Sarasvatyam Paravarataté mata 
Mahalayé Mahabhaga Payosné Pingalavati. 

45 Simhika Krtasocé tu Kartikeyé YaSaskari 
Utpalavartaké Ldla Subhadra Sindhusangamé. 

46 Mata Siddhavané Laksmir Auanga Bharatagsrameé 
Jalandhare Vi8vamukhi Tara Kiskindhaparvate. 

47 Dévadarnvané Pustir Médha Kasmiramandale 
Umadévi Himadran tu Sasthé Vastresvari tatha, 
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early days, when the differences of birth and occupation 
had not yet produced the intolerant distinctions of caste. 
As soon as intercourse between the opposing camps had 
been established, and had led to an interchange of ideas 
between the two alien races, the minds of the thinking 
members of the two communities began to meditate about, 
and to assimilate, doctrines hitherto strange to them. In 
this way, I suppose, did the principle of the Female Energy 
and the worship of Sakti become known to the Aryans and 
enter into their philosophical theories, naturally in a con- 
siderably modified form. For I do not believe that any 
Vedic account of the creation, e.g., the 129th hymn of the 
12th mandala of the Revéda, can be rightly interpreted 
as proving that a belief in such a principle existed among 
the ancient Aryan population of India. No doubt Dyaus 
and Prthivi appear in the Revéda respectively as God of 
Heaven and Goddess of Earth, and are called father and 
mother, but this latter expression admits of a totally 
different explanation, and does not indicate a worship of 
Mother Earth such as we find among the Gauda-Dravidian 
Hindus, a worship which in this form is also nowhere 


48 Kapilamécané Suddhir Mat’ Kayavardhané 
Sankhadvaré Dhvanir naina Bhrtih Pindaraké tathi. 

49 Kala tu Candrabhiagayam Acchédé Siiladharini 
Vainayam Amrt&% nama Badaryiim Urvasi tathia. 

50 Osadhi céttarakuran Kusadvipé Kusddaki 
Manmatha Hemaknte thn Kumudeé Satyavadini. 

51 Agvatthé Vandaniyad tn Vidhir Vaisravanalayé 
Gayatri Vedavadane Parvati Sivasannidhau. 

52 Devaloke tathéndrani Brahmange tu Sarasvati 
Saryabimbé Prabha nima Matrnim Vaisuavi tatha. 

53 Arnndhati Satinam tn Ramasn ca Til6ttama 
Citté Brahmakala nama Saktis Sarvagaririnim. 

54 Etad uddtsatah proktam Namustasatam uttamam 
Astottaram ca tirthinim sgatam étad udahrtam. 

About the worship of the titular deities of different districts on the 
8th day of the Durgapuja, see Duryu Puja, pp. 76, LXV and LXV I. 
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found among the other Aryan nations.‘49 Yet, it had 
already appeared ai an early date in the Sankhya system 
which is ascribed to Kapila. According to general tradition 
he issaid to have been a Brahman, wholived about the seventh 
or eighth century B.C. However, the meaning of the word 
kapila, monkey-coloured, brown, from kap7, monkey, sug- 
gests a nickname, perhaps even alludes to a (foreign) extrac- 
tion. The teaching of Kapila was at variance with the 
Veda, and did not prove the existence ofa Supreme Deity. 
In consequence it was stigmatized as heretical and athe- 
istical.t5° On the other hand Kapila is called a son of 
Brahman, as are also the six sages Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanatana, Asuri, Vodhu and Paiicasikha.!5! Kapila was 
the precursor of Gautama Buddha who some centuries 
later was born in Kapilavastu, the town of Kapila, said 
to have been founded by the sons of Iksvaku at the 


14° See Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus by the 
late H. H. Wilson; edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost, London, 1862, Vol. I, 
pp. 241, 242. ‘‘The worship of the female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpretation of the 
metaphorical language of the Vedas, in which the will ov purpose to create 
the universe is represented as originating from the Creator and co-existent 
with him ag his bride, and part of himself.” See also Reliyious Thought and 
Life in India, by Monier Williams, pp. 180—182. 

180 Seo Sankhyasiutra 1, 92; ‘“Isvarasiddhéh,’” from there being no 
proof that there isa God (Iévara). The term in Sanskrit is nirisvara. 
Salkaracarya says that Kapila errs by not admitting the identity of 
Brahman and the Universe, by disagreeing from the Véda and acknow- 
ledging an independent Prakrtiand a diversity of souls. See his Brahma- 
sutras 11,1: Kapil6 hi na sarvatmatvadarsanam anumanyaté atmabhé- 
dabhyupagamat ata§ ca atmabhédakalpanaya’pi Kapilasya tantrasya 
véedaviruddhatvam védanusarimanuvacanaviruddhatvam ca na kévalam 
svatantraprakrtiparikalpanaya évéti siddham. - 

151 See Sankhyakorikabhasyam in the Sankhyakarika by Isvara Krishna, 
translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq. ; also the Bhagya of Gauda- 
pada, translated by H. H. Wilson, Bomhay, 1887, p. 2: 

Sanakaéca Sanandaéca trtiyasca Sanatanah 
Asurih Kapilagcaiva Vodhuh Paiicasikhas tatha, 
ityete Brahmanah putrah sapta prokta maharsayah. 
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instigation of Kapila. Visnu who, as has been previously 
pointed out, appeared as Buddha in order to destroy the 
Daityas by leading them astray, became in his fifth 
avatira incarnate as Kapila, whose dangerous principles 
were put into practice by Gautama.'°? The existence of 
a connexion between the teachings of Kapila and Buddha 
is an admitted fact. Their doctrines appealed to the 
feelings of the populace, already outraged by the insolence 
of the Brahmanic priests, though with the difference, that 
the Sutras of Kapila were more appreciated by the learned, 
while the doctrine of Buddha set the masses in motion ; in 
other words, the doctrine of Kapila remained a philosophi- 
cal theory while the teaching of Buddha developed into a 
practical religion. It is therefore easily iutelligible, that 
the assistance of the deity, z.e., of Visnu, was required and 
invoked by the orthodox Brahmans in order to obviate any 
disastrous consequeuces and to appropriate to their own 
tenets, whatever appeared useful to retain. 

Kapila assumed the existence of an absolute Soul 
(Purusa) and of an mdependent Creative Force (Prakrti, 
Pradhana), which altogether form 25 Tattvas or categories, 
and from the counting of which the philosophical system of 
Kapila has received the name Sankhya (enumerating).'5$ 
‘Together with Kapila ‘thus says the Saikhyakarikabha- 
sya’ were born Virtue, Knowledge, Dispassiou and Power: 
for he being born, and observing the world plunged in 





152 See pp. 308, 310, and Bhagavata Puranal, 3,10: 
Paficamah Kapilo nama siddhésah kalaviplutam 
provacasurayé siukhyam tattvagramavinirnayam. 

Janaka, king of Videha, ig said to have dismissed his hundred instructors 
and followed the sage Paiicasikha, a pupil of Asuri, who wags in his turn 
a pupil of Kapila. 

Elsewhere (in the Bhagavatapurana) Kapilais callcd a son of Vitatha 
and also of Kardama. 

*88 Sankhyim prakurvate caiva prakrtiéca pracaksaté 

CaturvimSatitattvani téna sinkhyih prakirtitah. (Mahabharata.) 
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profound darkness by the succeeding series of worldly 
revolutions, was filled with compassion ; and he communicat- 
ed to his kinsman, the Brahman Asuri, a knowledge of the 
twenty-five principles, from which knowledge the destruc- 
tion of pain proceeds.” 1*4 Ttis the aim of the Soul, the last 
tattva, to obtain its final emancipation by acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the other twenty-four tattvas, 
which are described as follows. “Creative Force is an 
“equal state of goodness, passion and darkness; from 
“creative force (comes) mind, from mind self-conscious- 
“ness, from self-consciousness the five subtile principles 
“and both the organs (external and internal), and from 
“the subtile principles the gross elements. (Besides these) 
“the Soul. This is the number twenty-five.” 

The first eight tattvas are also called the prakrtis or 
producers ana the following sixteen the riktras or produc- 
tions. Kapila, moreover, contended that the Soul does not 
possess any qualities, that the Creative Force is eternal, 
that Soul and Creative Force are both not created, that 
Creative Force is always the cause, and that nothing comes 
out of nothing.!5°® 


15+ See Sankhyakerika, pp. 2, 3: Kapilasya matotpanna dharmo 
jfianam vairagyam aisvaryam ceti; ¢vam sa utpannah san andhatamasi 
majjajjagadalékya samsiraparamparyéna satkarunyo jijhasamanaya Asu- 
risagotraya brahmanayédam paficavimSatitattvanam jianam uktavan. 

285 Compare Senki yasutra, I, 61. “ Sattvarajastamasam samyavastha 
prakrtih prakrtér mahan mahato’hankaro’hankarat paiica tanmatranyn- 
bhayam indriyam tanmatrebhyah sthalablintani purusa iti paitcavimésatir 
ganah.... . Nirgnaddisrutivirodhasceti (54). Mile malabhavat amilam 
milam (67). Samanah prakrtér dvayoh (69). Adyahéiuta taddvara 
paramparyé’pyanuvat.” (The Sankhya aphorisms of Kapila by James 
Rk. Ballantyne, 3rd edition, 1885, pp. 56, 71, 82, 85 and 90.) 

The five tanmatras are sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and gandha. The 
external and internal organs (bahyabhyantarendriyani or the jnanéendri- 
yani and karméndriyant) are respectively Srotva, trac, caligus, jihva and 
ghrana, and vic, pani, pada, pay and upastha, 

The sthilabhiuta or mahabhuta or pancikrtabhuta are prthiwi, apah, 
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The belief in the twenty-five principles secures final beati- 
tude, for ‘‘ he who knows the twenty-five principles, what- 
ever order of life he may have entered, and whether he 
wear braided hair, a top-knot only, or be shaven, he is 
liberated (from existence), of this there is no doubt.”?°° 

Kapila’s investigation was made in consequence of an 
assumed infliction of three kinds of trouble which are 
personal (adhydimika), material (@dhibhautika) and super- 
natural (édhidavvika).1°* 





tejaxs, vayu, and Akasa, they form the perishable sthi/asarira or maternal 
body, while the apaiicikrtabhita form the imperishable siksma or linga- 
Sarira. 
156 See Sankhyakarikabhasya, pp. 2,3: 
Pancavimsatitattvajié yatra tatrasramé vaset 
jati mundi sikhi vapi mucyatc natra samSayah. 

157 See thidem, p.2: ‘* Duhkhatrayabhighatajjijiiaséti; tatra dnhkhatra- 
yam: adhyatmikam, adhibhautikam, adhidaivikam, céti.”” Compare ahout 
the Sankhya-philosophy the Yogasitra of Patanjali translated by Manilal 
Nabhubhai Dvivedi, Bombay, 1890, Introduction, pp. 117, IV: ‘The 
Sankhya is an enumeration (sarkhya) ov analysis of the universe. It 
starts with the proposition that the world is full of miseries of three 
kinds, physical (adhibhautika!, snpernatnral (adhidairika), and corporeal 
(adhyatmika); and that these are the results of the propertics of matter 
(prakrt’) and not of its inseparable correlate intcJligence of consciousness 
(purusa). The inseparable prakrti and purusa are enough in themselves 
to acconnt tor the whole of the phenomena of the universe, and the idea 
of a Creator is looked upon the Saikhyas as a mere redundaut phantom 
of philosophy. Pirusas are each a centre ot simple consciousness, being 
ever unchangeable and unique Prakrti is that substratum wherein the three 
properties, passivity (saftva), energy or activity (vajas), and grossness 
(tainas), exist in a state of equilibrium. Energy moves the other two and 
evolution bevins. From the first differentiation of prakrti proceeds mahat 
or the evrm of individuality which gives birth to Ahkaakara or individuality 
proper. Ahanrkara from its passive and vross sides produces, under the 
influence of energy, tlie cleven organs of action and perception, internal 
and external, and the five states (tawnimtras) preceding material formation. 
From the tanmatras are evolved the five definite material elements, akasa 
vayu, tejas, jala, prthei, the five states of matter properly speaking, which 
entcr into the formation of things. These are the twenty-four forms of 
prokrti which, with the purusa, make up the twenty-five elements into 
which tho sarkhya revolves the whole of the universe. AJl pain is the 
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The Dévibhagavata which has for its object the glorifi- 
cation of Dévi, Prakrti or Sakti, reproduces and adopts on 
the whole the theses of the Sankhya philosophy. Every- 
thing that exists in this world possesses the three qualities ; 
no visible thing exists in this world which has no qualities; 
the Supreme Soul or Spirit (Paramadtman) alone has no 
qualities (is narguna), butis never visible. Sakti however is 
both saguna and nirguna, she is always the cause but never 
the effect; as cause she has qualities, but, when near the 
Soul (Puruwsa)she is without qualities. Mind,self-conscious- 
ness, the qualities and the subtile principles revolve con- 
tinually as cause and effect by mght and day. Self-con- 
sciousness is produced by Sakti, and through it she becomes 
the cause. Self-consciousness which possesses the three 
qualities is the effect of Sakti; from self-consciousness comes 
that mind which is called intellect (buddhi) ; intellect is the 
effect, self-consciousness the cause; the subtile principles 
originate always from self-consciousness. They are at the 
time of creation the cause of the five gross elements ; there 
are also five organs of knowledge and five organs of action, 
the gross elements are also five, and the mind is the six- 
teenth; effect and cause are surely a class of sixteen. 
The Supreme Being is neither effect nor cause.'°® 





result of rajas; all grossness, ignorance, darkness of tamas ; all pleasure, 
passivity, knowledge, peace of sattva, the mind is a result of rajas, and it 
is sattva alone which by its light illumines it and enables it, at times, to 
catch glimpses of the blissful purusa ever near to sativa.” 
Compare the passage from the Bhagavadgita on p. 394: 
158 Compare Sankhyakarika 3, 11-13, 22, etc., pp. 20, 59-72, 106. 
3 Malaprakrtir avikrtir mahadadyah prakrtivikrtayah sapta 
Sodagakas tu vikaro na prakrtir na vikrtih purugah. 
11 Trignnam avivéki visayah samanyam acétanam prasavadharmi, 
Vyaktam tatha pradhanam tadviparitas tatha ca pum4n. 
12 Prityapritivisadatmakah prakasapravrttiniyamarthah. 
anyo’nyabhibhavagrayajananamithunavrttayasca gunadh. 
13 Sattvam laghu prakésakam istam nupastambhakam calam ca rajah. 
gnru varnakam eva tamah pradipavaccarthato vrttih. 


od 
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The twelve Buddhist principles whose observance leads to 
final beatitude are the five organs of knowledge and the 
five orgaus of actions, together with the mind and the 
intellect. It is not difficult to observe, that they were 
derived from the Sankhya philosophy.’ °° 

Intimately connected with the Sankhya is the Yoga 
system, from which it mainly differs by adding, to the 
twenty-five tattvas for the purpose of meditation, a supreme 
God or [gvara, whois a particular soul uninfluenced by afflic- 
tion, works, fruition, and impressions. In consequence of this 


22 Prakrtér mahamstato’hankaras tasmad ganagca sodasakah. 

tasmidapi sddaSakat paficabliyah pafica bhutani. 
Read Dévibhagavata, IIT, 6, G9—78 : 

69. Ebhir vihinam samsaré vastn naivatra kutracit, 
vastu matrantu yad drSyam samsaré trignnam hi tat. 

70. Dréyafica nirgnnam loké na bhitam no bhavisyati, 
nirguaah paramatmisau na tu drsyah kadacana. 

71. Saguna nirguna caham samayé Sankarottama 
sadiham karanam Sambho na ca karyam kadacana. 

72. Saguni karanatvad vai nirgund Purusantike, 
mahattatvam ahankaro gunah sabdidayas tatha. 

73. Karyakaranarapéna samsaranté tvaharnisam, 
madudbhittah tvahankarah ténaham karanam Siva, 

74, Ahankaragca mé karyam triguno’san pratisthitah, 
ahankaranmahattatvam buddhih sa parikirtita. 

75, Mahattatvam hi karyam syad ahankaro hi karanam, 
tanmatrani tvabankarad ntpadyaute sadaiva hi. 

76. Karanam paficabhitanam tini sarvasamudbhavé, 
karmendriyani paficaiva paiica jianendriyani ca. 

77. Mahabhntini paficaiva manah sd6dasam éva ca, 
karyam ca karanam caiva gano’yam sodasatmakah. 

78. Paramatma puman adyo na karyam na ca karanam, 
cvam samudbhavah Sambho sarvesam adisambhave. 

Compare these with the preceding slOkas 29 and 30: 

29. Sagvatam ksanikam Sinyam nityanityam sakartrkam, 
ahankaregrimam caiva saptubheédair vivaksitam. 

30. Grkavaja mahattatvam ahankarah tadudbhavah, 
tatassarvani bhuotani racayasva yatha pura. 

169 See Sarvadarsanasangraha, p. 28: 
Jhanéndriyani paficaiva tatha karmendriyani ca 
mano buddhir iti proktam dvadasiyatanam budhaih. 
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assertion the philosophy of Patafijali is called Sésvarasan- 
khya, the Sankhya with an Igvara, in order to distinguish 
it from that of Kapila, which goes by the name of Nirisva- 
rasdiikhya, or Sinkhya without an Igvara; for according to 
Kapila the existence of a god is not proved.!®° ‘The main 
object of Yoga is to obtain by means of practical exer- 
tions the requisite knowledge (jfiana) for securing final 
beatitude or moksa. The use of Yoga is necessary to the 
worshippers of Sakti, as without it they would be unable 
to obtaiu their ultimate aim. Yet without faith or bhakti 
the practice of yéga is useless. This faith is of three 
different kinds, It is external faith or bahyabhaktt which 
teaches a person to follow all the observances of the 
Sastras, to convince him that whatever he does, he does 
with the will and consent of the Deity, z.e., in this case of 
Sakti, and that he is in consequence in no way responsible 
for his actions; or it is firmly concentrated faith, ananya- 
bhakit, which grants neither hope nor expectation of any 
return for any good or bad deed in the present birth, as 
the individual creature is only the instrument for carrying 
out the dictates of the Divinity, who in his turn will pro- 
vide him in his lifetime with whatever he requires; or 
lastly it is exclusive faith, éhantabhakt:, which causes a man 
to concentrate all his thonghts on his God, without distract- 
ing them to the consideration of mere worldly affairs.+°! 


160 See The Yogasiitra of Pataijali, XXI), in M. N. Dvivedi’s transla- 
tion, pp. V, 15, and above p. 408, note 150. 

161 The bahyabhakti is performed by listening to the praises of the 
Deity, by praising and remembering the same, by prostrating oneself 
before it, by revering and serving it, by treating it like a friend, and by 
giving oneself entirely over to it. The Sanskrit sloka alluding to the 
worship of Visnn describes it as follows :— 

Srava: 1am kirtanam Visnoh smaranam padasé vanam 
arcanan vandanam dasyam sakhyam atmanivédanam. 

According to the Suubhagyarulnokara the smaranam consists of the 
nathaparayauam, namapirayanan, ghatikaparayanam, tattvapirayanam, 
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Through bhakti a man secures the three first of the four 
objects of human life, dharma mghteousness, artha wealth, 
and kama pleasure, and after a successful practice of yoga 
he reaches final beatitude or the fourth step mdksa, with 
the help of knowledge (jfiana). It has been occasionally 
asserted that these four aims correspond to the special 
desires and aspirations which prevail at the various periods 
of life, that kama should be cultivated in youth, artha 
acquired in middle life, and dharma practised in old age, so 
that at the end of life, after death, médksa, final beatitude, 
or freedom from rebirth may be gained. 

The yéga whose practice is instrumental to obtaining 
the necessary knowledge is of four kinds; mantrayoga, 
layayoga, hathayoga and rdjayoga. In the first yoga the 
devotee confines himself to continually uttering the pranava 
or mystical syllable OM, whose letters A, U, M represent 
respectively either Brahman (creation), Visnu (preservation) 
and Siva (destruction), or the sthulu-, stksma- and kadrana- 
Sarira, or the wchd-, kriyd- andjiana-sakti. The Layayoga 
is undertaken to procure by total abstraction an assimila- 
tion of one’s soul with the Supreme Soul, wlule in the 
Hathayoga the mind is forced to abstain from considering 
external objects and to obtain mental concentration by 
submitting to the eight mortifications, viz., yama forbear- 
ance, niyama restraint, dsana posture, pranayama breath- 





nityaparayanam and mantraparayanam. There are forty different modes 
of arcanam and vandanam. 

The ananyabhakti requires entire concentration when worshipping the 
deity, and the Sakti worshippers repeat continually the words sarvam 
saktimayam jayat. The irresponsibility of the worshipper is expressed in 
these words: Janimidharmam naca me pravrttih, jJanidmyadharmam na ca 
mé nivrttih, yatha niyukto’smi tatha karomi (I know righteousness: it 1s 
no effort of mine; J know unrighteousness; its refusalis not mine; as Jam 
ordered, thus I do). 

The ékaniabhakti regards everything as produced by the all-knowing, 
alleseeing Deity. 
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restraining, pratyahara sense-restraining, dharana steadying 
of the mind, dhyana contemplation, and samddhz profound 
meditation. 

When at last the desired knowledge (jfiana) has been 
secured by yoga, and the devotee has reached médkga (final 
beatitude), he finds it consisting of certain gradations. 
These, at first four in number, have been eventually 
extended to five aud six. The four best known beatitudes 
are: salokya (living together in the same world as), samitpya 
(living in proximity to), sariipya (living in conformity with) 
and séyujya (becoming identical with, the Supreme Deity). 
However, the beatitude secured by the saéyujya only lasts 
up to the end of the kalpa, for when after the general 
destruction, or pralaya,a new creation makes its appearance, 
the soul of the person who has secured siyuya will 
participate in that creation, unless he has previously gained 
the two highest degrees of moksa,—sd@rstitva (equality) 
and vidéhakawalya (incorporeal beatitude), 2.e., perfect 
union (aikyam) with the Supreme Spirit, and has thus 
become absolutely absorbed. ! ®? 


162 Compare Introduction to the Yoéga-Siutra of Patanjali, by Manilal 
Nabhubhai Pvivedi, pp. v, vi, vii. ‘‘The end proposed by yoga is samadhi 
leading to kawalya, Yoga and Samadhi are convertible terms, for hoth 
mean vrttinirodha or suspension of the transformations of the thinking 
principle. Samadhi is of two kinds, savikalpa and nirvikalpa, called 
samprajnata and asamprajnata in the text. The first, generally speaking, 
is that wherein the mind is at rest only for the time, the second is that 
wherein, through supreme universal non-attachment, it is centred in 
Sattva and realises Sattva everywhere for all time. The mind being, 
as it were, annihilated, purusa alone shines in native bliss. This is 
Kaivalya. Prakrti has played itself out for that individual purusa.... It 
is held that the breath (prana) in the body is a part of the universal 
breath (prana), and that health of mind and hody, accompanied by 
spiritual bliss and knowledge, will ensue on controlling the individual 
(pinda or vyasti) breath in such a manner as to attune it to the cosmic 
(brahmanda or samastt) breath. This principle in its enunciation is per- 
fectly correct; but there are some who hold that this can be accomplished 
hy regulating the breath (prannyama, pratythara, ete.), because vrttt 
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According to the Saktas or Sakti worshippers, only 
those who revere the Sakti in preference to any other 
deity obtain in this life supernatural powers and in the next 
final beatitude or absorption with Sakti ; and as some 
of their ceremonies abound in the vilest Pee eicas they 
boastingly proclaim that the grandeur of their creed is 
manifested by the fact, that while the devotee is apparently 
indulging in the grossest carnal passions his mind is con- 
centrated on the Supreme Spirit. 

It is in my opinion incorrect to regard Saktism as a mere 
offshoot of Saivism, though it hax eventually become more 
intimately connected with it.1°5 The veneration of the 
female energy is of non- Aryan origin and independent as 
such of Siva. Even now a Sakta calls his goddess by any 
special name he choses, either Laksmi, Parvati, Sarasvati 
or otherwise ; according to his individual predilection as a 








always follow prana. These are called hathayoyins, because they aim only 
at that union of ha (prana) and tha (apana) which leads to samadhi. 
Their methods are therefore more physical than mental. There are, 
however, others who hold the contrary opinion, and address themselves 
principally to the work of vrttinirodha, firmly beheving that prana follows 
griti. This is raje-yoye (direct union with the lllustrious-soul or Brahma) 
ihe essence of the teachings of the unitary Itdanta. The vedantic raju- 
yoga is the veal foruku-jiana, aud indeed the word rajayoga is a synonym 
of samadhi. The end proposed in hatha—as well as raja-yoga is the same, 


but the methods differ... The Yoga believes that prakyti or matter is 
all full of life and it pervades everything and obeys the directions of a 
well-trained will.... Two other kinds of yoga are often mentioned, but 


they are more or less included in the above. The first is mantra-yaga 
which consists in meutally repeating certain formule with intent contem- 
plation of their meaning. This process is useful in every act of hatha— as 
well as raju-voga. Thesecond is laya-yoga which consists in intently con- 
templating any external object or, more properly, the internal nada (sound) 
heard on closing the ears. This may be carried to the extent of samadhi. 
Care, however, should be taken iu all yoga-practices not to fall into the 
negative condition of passive mediumship, nor to lose the point in contem- 
plation. The /vya-yoga also is useful in all Hatha- aud Raja- practices.” 
163 See Reliyious Thought and Life am India by Monier Williams, 
pated OEE actically, as we shall see, the Saktism of the present day is a 


mere offshout of Saiviam.”’ 
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Vaisnava, Saiva, etc. But in whatever form Sakti is wor- 
shipped, she is regarded asthe mother of all, including 
Brahman, as identical with the four aims of life, as being 
inherent in all things and containing all things, and as 
being the sole existence. ! 4 

The worship of Sakti or Prakrti is sanctioned in the 
Puranas, but the Tantras contain the prescriptions of the 
Sakta ritual,!°> and are in fact esteemed by the Saktas 
as a fifth Veda. According to the Sivatantra, the five 
holy texts proceeded from the mouth of Siva, the eastern, 
western, southern, northern, and upper, which five are 
famous as the paths to final emancipation. There exist 
many holy texts, but none is equal to the Upper text (or 
Veda).1°° The Tantras occupy a high position even in the 
estimation of the orthodox Brahmans, for Kullikabhatta 
in his Commentary ou the Manavadharmasastra declares 
that the Revelation is twofold; Vedic and Tantric.!°%7 
Some of the Tantras are of uudoubted antiquity. 





164 Compare this extract from the Kasikhanda (Wilson, Religion of the 
Hindus, Vol. I, p. 247) : 

Sarvamantramayi tvam vai Brahmadyas tvatsamudbhavah 
caturvargatmaki tvam vai caturvargaphalodaya, 

Tvattah sarvam idam visvam tvayi sarvam jagannidhe 
Yaddréyam yadadrsyam ca sthilasiksmasvarupatah, 

Yat tattvam Saktiripéna kificinna tvadrté kvacit. 

165 Of snch Tantra works may be mentioned the Gautamiya, Kalika- 
tantra, Kamakhya, Kulacada maui, Kuldrnava, Mahanirvana, Mantramaho- 
dadhi, Rudrayamala, Saktisan gama, Sanatkumara, Sdradatilaka, Sya- 
marahasya, Uddisa, Vira, Visvacara, Visuuyamala, etc. These Tantras are 
generally written in the form of dialogues between Siva and Uma (or 
Parvati), in which Siva answers the questions of the latter concerning 
ceremonies and prayers, and Siva does this even in the Vaisaavatantras, 
e.g., in the Gautamiya and Sanatkumara. 

166 See Siva Tantra; Wilson, p. 248, and Aufrecht, Bodleyan Catalogue 
VIII; -p..9L: 

Mama paiicamukhébhyasca paficamnaya vinirgatah 
purvasca pascimascaiva daksinascottaras tatha. 
Urddhvamnayasca paficaité moksamargah prakirtitah 
Aamnaya bahavah santi irddhvamnayéna no samah. 

re7 See Kullakabhatta’s Commentary to Manu IT, 1. 

Srutigsea dvividha vaidiki tantriki ca. 
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The Saktas are spread all over India and form a very 
numerous community among the Hindus, more especially 
in Bengal. Their great festival, the famous Da‘ahara, 
is celebrated after the autumnal equinox, and extends over 
ten days, during which Sakti is worshipped as Durga with 
great devotion and splendour and at a great expense.*°* 

The Saktas are divided with respect to their ceremonial 
into two main sects, the Daksinadearis, or right hand 
worshippers, and the Vamacaris (Vamis) or left hand wor- 
shippers. The Daksinictira represents the purer right 
hand ritual, and, the Vamiciira, or left hand ceremonial 
the gross and lascivious adoration of the Female Energy. 
The former cult is based on the Puranas, the latter on the 
Tantras; in the former only edible rice mixed with milk and 
sugar is, as a rule, now presented as an offering (balz), while 
the latter delights in bloody sacrifices ;1°° the former does 
not indulge in obscene display, while the latter euacts the 
observance of some or of all the five things beginning with 
m, the so called five Makaras, i.e., madya, drinking hquor ; 
marisa, eating meat; matsya, eating fish; mudra, mystical 
intertwining of the fingers;'7° and mazthuna, sexual 


intercourse.!** 





168 See Durga Puja: with notes and illustrations by Pratapachandra 
Ghosha, RB.A., Calcutta, 1871, and A Tiew of the History, Literature and 
Religion of the Hindoos, by the Rev. W. Ward, Madras, 1863, pp. 64—104. 

169 See Daksinacaratantraraja by Kasinatha : 

Dvividho balir akhyats rajasah sattvikd budhaih 
rajaso mamsaraktadyah palatrayasamanvitah. 
Mudgapayasasam yukt6 madhuratrayaldélitah 
hrahmanod niyatah suddhah sattvikam balim aharét. 

170 Mudra has also in the ViraSaiva-worship the meaning of eating 
“fried grain.” See Taranatha Tarkavacaspati’s Vacaspatya, p. 4757 and 
Sabdastimamahaniathi, p. #88, about Afvdra: “ Tantraprasiddhé viracara- 
sévye; prthukas tandula bhrsta godhimacanakadayah, tasya nama 
bhavénmudra, ityukte paficamakaradidravyabhédé. Dévavisésiradhanays- 
angulyadisannivesavisésé.” This practice does, however, not refer to the 
Sakti worship, as Sir M. Williams thinks U.c. on page 192. 

171 As according to the Syamarahasya : 

Madyam mamsafica matsyafica mudra maithunam éva ca, 
makarapanhcakaficaiva mahapatakanaganam. 
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The Daksinacira is regarded as pure and according to the 
Veda, while the Vamacara is deemed low, and though fit 
for a Sadra, is unfit for a Brahman, who by drinking liquor 
defiles himself and in consequence ceases to be a Brah- 
man,’** but bloody sacrifices, especially of goats, are also 
occasionally made by Brahmans. There is no doubt that 
human beings were not seldom immolated on the shrine of 
Kali, for according to the Kaltkapurana the blood of a tiger 
pleases the goddess for a huudred years, the blood of a 
lion, a reindeer or a man a thousand, but by the sacrifice of 
three men her favour is gained for 100,000 years,175 





172 See tbidem (Wilson, Vol. I, p. 251): 
Daksinacaratantréktam karma tacchuddhavaidikam. 

In consequence, the Daksinacaris are said to observe the nigama and 
the Vamiacaris the agama. With respect to the Vimacdra being only fit 
for Siidras, read the following couplet : 

Vamigamo madukt6o’yam sarvasudraparah priyé 
brahman6 madiradanad brdhmanyéna viyujyate. 

Na kartavyam na kartavyam na kartavyam kadacana 
idam tu sahasam devi na kartavyam kadacana. 

Sakti should according to tbe right ritual be worshipped together with 
Siva, and he who omits to adore the latter, will not only be unsuccessful 
in his prayer, but will also go to hell. 

Sivagaktim ayam rupam sampijyam sadhakéttamaih 
yas tu sampujayécchaktim Sivam naiva prapujayét 
sa 6va pataki rogi mfutriko durgatir bhavét. 

173 See Appendix, pp. LIV and LV to Durga Puja by Pr. Ghosha: 
“The Sastras say that to see the idol is meritorious, but to bow to it is 
more meritorious than to see it, and to touch it more meritorious than to 
bow to it, and to worship it more than to touch it. But to bathe it is 
more than to touch it and to offer oblations to it more than to hathe it, 
but the most meritorious of all is to offer the meat of buffalo and kid as 
sacrifice ... The goat for sacrifice should be well-formed and horned and of 
uniform black color. Both the Puranas and Tantras prohibit the sacrifice 
of a female animal.’ About the human sacrifice compare Rev. W. Ward’s 
View of the History, etc., of the Hindoos, p. 91. Those animal sacrifices, 
though they please the goddess, expose the sacrificer to punishment, 
for according to the Védas, he who slays an animal is afterwards slain by 
the slain, and the king Suratba had to suffer heavily for a similar offence. 
He had sacrificed a great many sheep, goats, and buffaloes to Durga, in the 
hope that he would enjoy as many years of happiness in heaven as there 


o4 
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The Vamiacaris declare Sakti to be superior to Siva, as 
being his cause. In this connexion with Sakti, Siva is 
specially revered as Bhairava, the terrible Bhatesa, and he 
personates in this form the chief non-Aryan God. The 
preference which the Vamacaris have for the worship of the 
Female Principle, 7.e., their devotion to Devi, Kali, Durga, 
Radha, or Laksmi, and especially to Amba or Jagadamba, 
supplies probably a proof of their connexion with, and 
adherence to, the original Sakti-worship of ancient times.! ‘+ 

The most influential sect of the Vamacaris is that of the 
Kaulas or Kulinas, who, not desirous of being knownas such 
in public, adhere in secret to the Sakta ceremonial, and 
appear outwardly as Saivas and socially as Vaisnavas, yet, 
claim for themselves superiority over all other sects.17° 


were hairs ou the slain animals. But after his death Yama decided that 
exactly as many lives as he had ouce destroyed, so many times should he 
be for each life slain by his victims and reborn, and that not until he had 
atoned for each death, could he go to heaven. 

174 Compare the following passage of Satkaravijuya : os Saktih Sivasya 
balakarini taya vina tasya truacalanakriydyam asamarthatvat, atah Saktir 
eva Sivasya karanam,’ and ‘' Nityapadarthayor madhyé saktér adhikat.- 
vam.’ With respect to Bhairava the Syfimayahasya Says: 

Bhairavo'ham iti jiatva sarvajio’ham gundnvitah 
iti saficintya yogindrah kulapujam samacarét. 

175 About the hehaviour of the Kaulas compare Syamarahasyu ; 

Antah sakta bahih Saivil sabhayam vaisnava matah 
uanariipadharah kaula vicaranti mahitalé; 

and about their preteusion to superiority the Auldrnava : 
Sarvebhyal) cottama veda védébhy6 vaisuavam param 
vaisnavad uttamam Saivam saivad daksinam uttamam. 
Daksinad uttamam vamam vamat siddhantam uttamam 
siddhantad uttamam kaulam kaulat parataram na, hi. 

Only those, however, who sincerely believe in the Kaula rites, and drink 
wine, eat flesh, and have sexual intercourse iu the firm helief of obtaining 
through it eternal emancipation, reap the benefit of their exertions. 
Others who drink wine, etc., do not obtain it according to the following 
slokas of the Kularnava: 

Bahavah kanlikam dharmam mithyajianavidambakah 
svabuddhya kalayantittham paramparyavivarjitah, 
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In order to realize the object of his devotion, a Sakta has 
recourse to several mantras, which must be carefully recited 
so that they become efficient. Men and women assemble 
together to worship the Goddess in proper style, the male 
devotees are called Bhairavas or Viras, and the women 
Bhairavis or Nayikas. Sakti herself is represented by a 
naked woman, and the above mentioned makaras are 
observed. Such a ceremony is called the Holy Circle 
(Srricakra) or full inauguration (Purnabhiséka), and it is 
celebrated to ensure identification (Sayujya) with the 
Supreme Spirit. No distinction of caste is made at these 
meetings ; so long as they last, all the various members of 
the company are Brahmans and equals; after they are over, 
each individual reverts to his proper station in life.'7® 

It is not my intention to pursue this subject further, espe- 
cially as it is a subject that lies beyond the scope of my 
enquiry, which is mainly devoted to the discovery of the 
original source from which Sakti-worship has flowed. It 
now remains for me to endeavour to trace that worship 
back to its fountain-head. 

Ambika has like Brahman, Visnu (Rama, Krsna), and Siva a 
thousand names by which her adherents address and honour 
her.t77 Various kinds of prayers are devoted to her, among 
which the following two are very frequently used : “ O only 
mother of the world, hail to thee, who art four-armed, who 





Madyapaneéna manuja yadi siddhim labhanti tat 
madyapanaratah sarve siddhim yanti samihitam. 
Mamsabhaksanamatréna yadi punyagatir bhavet 
loké mamsaSizah sarvé punyavanto bhavanti kim ? 
Strisambhogéna dévési yadi moksam vrajanti tat 
sarve’pi jantavo loké muktah syuh strinigévanat. 
Knlamargayuto dévi na maya ninditah kvacit 
acararahita yé’tra ninditas te na cétare. 
Kuladravyani sévyanté ye’nyadarsanam asritah 
tadangarOmapramanam punar janma bhavisyati. 
176 Prayrtté bhairavitantré sarve varna dvijoitamah 
nivrtté bhairavitantré sarvé varnah prthak prthak. 
19? See Srilalitasahasranamastotram, Madras, 1885, and pp. 289, 367. 
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hast as thy crest the digit of the moon, art high-breasted, 
red through the colour of saffron, and who hast in thy hand 
a flower-bow, a goad, a noose and a sugarcane.’ Secondly: 
one should in due form of prayer remember Ambika, who is 
painted with saffron, whose musk perfume is kissed by bees, 
whose eye expresses a gentle smile, who has a goad, noose, 
bow and arrow, who allures all people, who has red garlands, 
ornaments and dress, and who is shining like a China rose 
(Hibiseus).+78 

The supreme Goddess can be worshipped in various 
objects and representatives, as in a golden image, in a well- 
ornamented pot, in water, in the flame of a lamp, in the 
Sricakra, in a married woman, in a girl, in the full moon, 
and in cows.1*°® 


On Uma, Amma, Amba, Erc. 


Amba, Ambika, Uma, Parvati, Durga, Katyayani and 
many other, in fact, as mentioned above, a thousand, names 
are given to the great Devi, the mother of all, whois revered 
as the Prakrti (Mtlaprakrti) and Sakti (Parasakti). This 
mother of the world, the sublime knowledge, is first men- 
tioned as Umi in the Kéna- or Talavakara-Upanisad, where 
she appears as Uma Haimayati to Indra, and attests that 
Brahman had won a victory for the gods. ‘lhe expression 
Uma Haimavatt is explained, as referring either to the 
sublime knowledge, which manifests itself as a golden 





*7® Caturbhujé candrakalavatamsé kuconnaté kunkumaragason6 
puadréksupasankusapuspabanahasté namas té jagadékamatah. 
Sakunkumavilépanam alikacnmbikastiivikam 
samandahasitéksanim saSaracapapasapkusam 
asesajanamohinim arunamalyabhisambaram 
japakusumabhasuram japavidhau smaréd ambikam. 

17? Hiranyapratimayam va salankaraghaté’ pi va 
jalé dipasikhayam ca yantré dévim prapijayét 
Suvasinyam ca kanydyém purnacandrésu gosu ca 
dévim aradhayennityam jagatam jananim Sivam, 
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(haivmavati) and very resplendent woman Uma, or to Uma, 
the daughter of the mountain Himavat, in whose neigh- 
bourhood was residing the supreme Iévara, the Umapati or 
Ambikapati.1®° In consequence of the co-existence of the 
Supreme Spirit with this divine kuowledge the former is 
also called Soma (sa+uma), being with Uma,18! 

The first wife of Bhava or Siva was Sati. She was a 
daughter of Daksa, who, angry with his son-in-law, invited 
neither him nor his daughter to his great sacrifice. Sati, 
nevertheless, came uninvited, but as her father treated her 
disrespectfully, she preferred not to outlive the insult, 
and perished by fire. Incensed at this, Siva disturbed the 
sacrifice and cut off the head of Daksa. Sati was eventually 
reborn as Uma, the daughter of Himavat and Ména. This 
pair had according to the Ramayana two daughters, Ganga 
and Uma; but three, Aparna, Ekaparna and Ekapatala, 
according to the Harivamsa; Aparna the eldest corre- 





180 Compare Kénopanisad (or Talavakaropanisad) III, 2: “ Sa tasmin- 
néva 4kasé striyam ajagama bahu sobhamanam Umam Haimavatim, tam 
ha uvaca kim étad yaksam iti.” 

The Commentator remarks: ‘‘Tasya Indrasya yaksé bhaktim buddhva 
Vidya Uméarapini pradnrabhit strirapa. Sa Indrah tam Umam bahu 
sobhamanam sarvesam hi S6bhamaninam sobhanatamam Vidyam tada bahu 
$obhamana iti vitésanam npapannam bhavati. Haimavatim hémakrta- 
bharanavatim, iva bahu sobhamanam ityarthah. Athava Uma éva Hima- 
vato duhita Haimavati nityam éva sarvajfiéna Isvaréna saha vartaté iti 
jiatam samartha iti krtva tam npajagama. Iudrah tam ha Umam kila 
uvaca papraccha kim étad darésayitva tirObhtitam yaksam.” 

Siva is called in the Kaivalyspanisad (Telugu edition, p. 219) the hus- 
band of Uma (Umasahayam paramésvaram prabhum trilécanam nila- 
kantham pragantam). 

181 See Sayana on Taittiriya Aranyaka X, 1,150: “ Tadvisayah (Para- 
matma) Umaya saha vartamanatvat Somah,” andto Anuvaka 18: ‘“‘Uma 
brahmavidya taya saha vartamana Soma paramatman.’ Ambika jagan- 
mata Parvati tasyah pataye bhartré, tasyah éva Ambikayah brahma- 
vidyatmak6 déhah Umagabdena ucyate, tadrsyah Umayah patayé svaminé 
Rudraya punar namaskaro’stu”. Compare Dr. J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
Texts, IV, pp. 420—23. 
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sponding to Uma.'!*? The name of Umais in the latter work 
explained as being derived from the two Sanskrit words 
“ou ma, o(do) not,’ addressed by Mena to her eldest daughter 
Aparna, while she wassubjecting herself toan extraordinarily 
severe penance in order to obtain thefavour of Mahadeva. 18° 
Professor Albrecht Weber long ago proposed to derive 


182 See Visnupurana, I, 8, 9, 10: 


9: 


10. 


Evamprakaro Rudrdé’sau Satim bharyam avindata 
Daksakopacca tatyaja sa Sati svam kalevaram. 
Himavadduhita sa’bhnt Meniyim dvijasattama 
upayemé punascoOmam anauyam bhagavan Bhavah ; 


also Ramayana I, 36, 15: 
15. Tasyam Gangéyam abhavajjyéstha Himavatah snta 


Uma nama dvitiyabhit kanya tasyaiva Raghava. 


183 See Harivamsu, XILI, 15—20: 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Li 


1s, 


LD: 


20. 


Htésim manasi kanya Ména nama mahagiréh 
patni himavatah Sréstha yasya Mainaka ucyaté. 
Mainakasya sntah Sriman krauficd nima mahagirih 
parvatapravarah putro ninadratnasamanvital. 
Tisrah kanyah tu Menaéyam janayam 4sa failarat 
aparnam ¢kaparnam ca trtiyam ékapatalam. 
Tapagcarantyah samahad duscaram dévadanavaih 
lokan santapayam asnh tah tisrah sthanujaingaman. 
Aharam €kaparnéna ekaparna samacarat 
patalapuspam éekam ca vidadhavékapatala. 

Eka tatra nirahara tam mata pratyasédhayat 

U ma iti nisedhanti matrsnéhéna duhkhita 

sa tathokta taya mairi déyi duccaracirini 
Umeétyevabhavat khyita trisu lokésu sundart. 
Tathaiva namna téncha vigrnta yogadharmini 

etat tu trikumarikam jagat sthasyati Bhargava. 


Compare Kumerasambhaca, I, 26: 
Tam Parvatityabhijanéna ndmna bandhupriyam bandhujano juhava 
U méti matra tapaso nisiddha pascad Umakhyam sumukhi jagama. 
In the Matsyapurana, OLIII, 294, 295 (Telugu Edition), it is the father 
Himayat who thus addresses his daughter : 


294. 


295. 


Uvaca vaci Sailendro gadgadasnéhavarnaya 
Umeti capale putri na ksamam tivakam vapuh 
Sodhum klesatmaripasya tapasah sanmyadarsané 
bhavinyavyabhicaryini padarthani tavaiva tu. 


About Sati and Parvati compare also Devibhagavata, VI, 80, ff. 
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the word Uma from the Sanskrit root u, av, to protect.!84 
The right etymology of the word is of considerable impor- 
tance, not only from the position occupied by the bearer of 
the name, but also from the light which a correct linguistic 
derivation must necessarily throw on the origin of the wor- 
ship of Uma. 

The two principal characteristics of Siva, expressed 
respectively in their mild or fierce temperament and white 
or black colour, reappear in his wife, wheu Uma or Gauri is 
described as mild and white, and Kali or Durga as black 
and fierce. This distinction is probably based on ethnical 
peculiarities, and though at a later period both natures 
eventually amalgamated, still the milder form probably indi- 
cates the Aryan adaptation of the originally fierce non- 
Aryan deity. On the other hand it is not necessary that 
the Gauda-Dravidian deity, though generally fierce, should 
always appear thus, and not occasionally assume a milder 
and more amiable character. T'he etymology, indeed, which 
I propose for the word Uma, does not discourage such 
an idea, for it 1s, to my mind, only a shght variation of 
the ancient Ganda-Dravidian word Amma, mother, which 
has been admitted into the Sanskrit language as ambd (am- 
bika). Strangely enough the form wmma or wma for amma 
is still inactual use. It is in existence, e.g., in such popular 
names as Ummanna, which stands for Ammanna, and 
occurs in the regimental lists of the Madras Army. 

By this explanation many hitherto inexplicable difficulties 
can be removed, and the character of Uma will appear in 





184 T have not at my disposal the Indische Studien, Vol. II, pp. 168 seq,, 
and so quote from Dr. John Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 1V, p. 425: “Ag 
Ambiki, mother, appears to be merely an enphemistic and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the same way it appears that 
we must derive Uma from the root w, av, to protect. It istrue that a final 
vowel before ma commonly takes guna, or is lengthened, but the words 
sima and hima show that this is not necessary, and the name of Ruma ig 
perhaps ... a perfectly analogous formation,” 
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the proper light as the Mother, Amma or Amba.'8® Her 
male counterpart in the Gauda-Dravidian pantheon 1s the 
Lord of Ghosts, and in Brahmanic religious works she 1s 
actually described as the sister of Rudra. She is also 
regarded as the sister of Visnu.18° This fraternal relation- 
ship between Siva and Visnu on the one, and Amba on the 
other, side indicates the amalgamation of the Aryan with the 
non-Aryan theogony. With the increase of Amba’s worship 
rose likewise her position till she had established her 
authority and in some respects even her supremacy. 

The Rgvédaparisista contains in the Ratriparisista, which 
is placed between the 127th and 128th hymn of the tenth 
Mandala, a praise of Durga, ora Durgastava.'** Init Durgais 
praised as affording a refuge and being dear to the Bahvrcas. 


185 Qu the origin of the Gauda-Dravidian terms of relationship see my 
book On the Classification of Languages, pp. 180—132, No. 54. 
186 See p.433; Vajasanévisamhita, 3,57, and Taittiriy abrahmana, I,6,10,4: 
‘Bsa té Rudra bhagah sahasvasra Ambikaya. Ambika jaganmata Parvati.” 
187 See the Parisistan’, pp. 25, 26 to the Bombay edition of the Reveda, 
verses 5—14: 
5. St0syami prayato dévim faranyam bahvreapriyam, sahas- 
rasammitam Durgam Jatavédase sunavama sOmam. 
6. Sdntyartham dvyijatinam rsibbih semapasritah, rgvedée tvam 
samutpanna’ratiyato nidadhati védah. 
7. Yc tvam dévi prapadyanté brahmaniah havyavahanim, avidyah 
babuvidyah va sa nah parsad ati dnrgani visva. 
8. Agnivarnam subhaim saumyam kirtayisyanti yé dvijah, tan 
tarayati durgani naveéva sindbum durita’ty Agnih. 
9. Durgesu visamé ghoré sangramé ripusankaté, agnicoranipatesu 
dustagrahanivarané. 

10. Durgésu visamésu tvam sangramésu vanesu ca, mohayitva 
prapadyante tésam mé abhayam kuru tésam mé abhayam 
kuru 0m namah. 

11. Késinim sarvabhitanam paficamiti ca nadma ca, sa mam samah 
nisah dévi sarvatah pariraksatu 6m namah. 

12. Tam agnivarnim tapasa jvalantim vairdcanim karmaphalésu 
justim, Durgam dévim éaranam abam prapadyé sutarasi 
tarase namalh sntarasi tarast namah. 

13. Durga durgégsu sthanésu Sam no dévir abhistaye, yah imam 
Durgastayam punyam ratrau ratrau sada pathét. 
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The sages appeal to her, who originates from the Regvéda, 
to calm the twiceborn. Agni will help over all difficulties all 
Brahmans, be they ignorant or well-informed, who resort to 
this goddess. Agni leads safely through all troubles those 
twiceborn who will praise the fire-coloured, auspicious and 
beautiful goddess. In difficulties, in fearful anxiety, in battle, 
in straits caused by enemies, in accidents of fire and of thieves, 
in warding off injurious planets, in difficulties, perplexities, 
battles, and forests bewildered people have recourse to her, 
to obtain security from them. Praise be to her the long- 
haired, who is called the Paitcami among all creatures. May 
this goddess preserve those who every night in every way 
take refuge with the goddess Durga, who is of fiery colour, 
blazing with heat, the daughter of the sun (or of the fire), 
she who is invoked for the reward of actions, to the energy 
of this most impetuous goddess be homage paid. May the 
goddess Durga be inclined towards them when in difficulties. 


The 12th verse of the Ratriparigista is also contained in 
the passage of the Devi-Upanisad, where the gods stand 
round her, pay her obeisance as to the Supreme Deity, 88 
and address her in a prayer derived from the Gayatri: 
“We think on Mahdlaksmi and meditate on her who grants 
universal success; Devi advauce us.’’!89 


14, Ratrih kusikah sauhharO ratrir, va hhairadvaji, ratristavam 
gayatrim, ratrisuktam japét nityam tatkala upapadyaté. 
The meaning of this last verse (14) is uot clear: 

Kusika and Sauhhara read the hymn of night, as also Bharadvaiji; 
the ratristava is equal to the Gayatri. He who mutters always the 
ratrisikta at night-time obtains his desire. 

Compare Dr. John Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IV, pp. 427, 498—500. 

188 See Dévyupanisad: Té déva abruvan : 

Nam6 dévyai mahadévyai sivayai satatam namah 

Namah prakrtyai bhadrayai niyatah pranatassma tim. 

Tam agnivarnam tapasa jvalantim vairocanim karmaphalésu justam 
durgam dévim saranam aham prapadyé sutarim naSayaté 
tamah. 

18° Thidem: Mahalaksmi ca vidmahé) sarvasiddhi ca dhimahi, tannd 
Dévih pracodayat. 


oo 
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I have previously qnoted!®° some other adaptations of 
the Gayatri in which Gauri, Laksmi, Dhara, Sarasvati and 
Durga (Durgi) have been similarly worshipped, thus 
proving the great yeneration in which Devi or her re- 
presentatives were held. Pecuharis the text of the last 
Gayatri in the Narayaniyopanisad, which begins with the 
masculine dative Kaétyiyanaya and ends with Purgi, both 
nouns being explained by the commentator Sayana to refer 
to feminine nouns, an interpretation which is supported by 
the texts of the Lingapurana (Katyayanyai) and of the 
Atharvanopanisad (Kétyayanayai). Professor Albrect 
Weber has, as far as I know, first drawn attention to this 
apparent contradiction, which is the more astonishing 
as ten gods precede Durgi in that text. According to 
the Bahvredpanisad, Devi was at first alone; she created 
the egg of the world, was known as Kamakala, and 
Srmgarakala, and created Brahman, Visnu, Rudra, all the 
Maruts, the Gandharvas, Apsaras, Kinnaras and all instru- 
mental] players from every direction. It was she who pro- 
duced all objects of enjoyment, in fact every thing, every 
thing connected with Sakti, all living beings born from 
eggs, sweat, germ, and wombs; every thing movable and 
immovable. She is the Parasakti, the sambhavi vidya, 
the kadividya, the hadividya, and the sadividya; she is 
the knowledge of Brahman, indeed sheis (Para) Brahman ; 
she is called Sddaét, Srividya, Pancadasaksari, Srimahatri- 
purasundarl, Balambika, Bagala, Matangi, Svayamvara- 
kalyani, Bhuvanésvari, Camunda, Canda, Varahi, Tiraska- 
rin, Rajamatanegi, Sukasyamala, Laghusyamala, Asvaradha, 
Pratyangira, Dhimavati, Savitri, Gayatri, Sarasvati and 
Brahmanandakala.! 9! 





190 See No. 105, pp. 3638, 369. 
192 Read Bahvrcopanisad : Om, Om, Levi hyékaera asit, saiva jagadan- 
dam asrjata, Kamakaleti vijiidyate, Simgiirakaltti vijhlayaté; tasya éva 
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The Dévyupanisad relates that all the gods stood around 
Devi and asked : ‘* Who art thou, O great goddess,” to which 
she replied, “I resemble in form Brahman, from me emanates 
the world which has the Spirit of Prakrti and Purusa, I am 
empty and not empty, [ am delight and non-delight, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, [ am Brahman and not Brahman, 
I am the five perishable and imperishable elements, J am 
the whole world, I am the Véda and not the Véda, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, I am not born and am born, I am 
below, above, and horizontal, I walk about with the Rudras 
and Vasus, and the Adityas and Visvadévas. I carry both 
Mitra and Varuna, Indra and Agni, both the Asvins, I hold 
Soma, Tvastr, Pisan and Bhaga, I hold the broad-stepping 
Visnu, Brahman, and Prajapati, I give the money for a good 








Brahma ajijanat, Visnur ajijanat, Rudro ajijanat, sarvé marudgana ajija- 
nan, Gandharvapsarasah, Kinnara Vaditravadinah samantad ajijanan 
Bhogyam ajijanat, sarvam ajijanat, sarvam siktam ajijanat, andajam, 
svédajam, ndbhijjam, jarayujam yat kim caitat prani sthavarajangamam 
manusyam ajijanat. Saisa parasaktih,saisa sambhavi vidya, kadividyéti va 
hadividy éti va, sidividyéti va, rahasyam om Om vacipratistha saiva puratra- 
yam, Sariratrayam vyapya hahirantaravabhasayantl désakalavastvantara- 
sangat mahatripurasundari vai pratyakcitih, saivatma tato’nyadasatyam 
anatma. Ata @sa bralimasamvittih bhavabhavakalavinirmukta cidvidya 
dvitiya brahmasamVittih ; saccidanandalahari mahatripurasundari bahiran- 
taram anupravisya svayam ekaiva vibbati. Yad asti sanmatram, yadvibhati 
cinmatram, yatpriyam adnandam tad etatsarvakara mahatripurasundari ; 
tvam caham sarvam visvam sarvadévatéetarat sarvam mahatripurasundari 
satyam etam lalitakhyam vastu tadadvitiyam, akhandhartham param 
brahma. Paiicaripaparityagad asvarapaprahanatah adhisthanam param 
tattvam ékam sacchisyaté mahaditi. Prajianam brahmeti va aham brah- 
mismiti vai bhasyatée, tattvam asityeva sambhasyaté, ayam atma brahméti 
vai brahmaivaham asmiti va yo’ham asmiti va so’ham asmiti va y0o’sau 
so’ham asmiti va ya bhavyaté saiga sodasi Srividya paficadasaksari Srimaha- 
tripurasun dari balambikéti bagaléti, matangiti svayamvarakalyaniti 
phuvanésvariti camundéti candéti varahi tiraskarini rajamatangiti va 
SukaSyamalétiva laghnéyamaleti va asvarudheti va pratyangira dhimavati 
savitri gayatri sarasvati brahminandakaléti. Rco aksare parame vyOman 
yasmin déva adhivisve niséduh, yah tan na véda kimrea karisyati, ya it tad 
viduh ta imé samasate ityupanisac. 
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purpose to the sacrificer who offers oblations and pours 
out sdma-juice, I am living in every country, I confer 
wealth, I produce at first the father of this world, my birth- 
place is in the water inside the sea, who knows it obtains 
the abode of Devi.!°? 

The Dévibbagavata contains a long description of Sakti. 
She is neither man, nor woman, nor eunuch at the time 
of the destruction of the world; at the time of creation, 
however, a distinction can be made.!°3 She is perception, 
prosperity, firmness, fame, remembrance, faith, mtelligence, 
pity, shame, hunger, covetousness, patience, beauty, tran- 
quillity, thirst, sleep, idleness, old age and youth, kuowledge 
and ignorance, desire, longing, strength and weakness, 
serum, marrow, skin, seeing, trne and untrue; breathed, 
middling, and articulate speech ; and the various veins. 
What is she not, and what is without her? She bears 
various names. Among the gods she appears as Force, she 
exhibits exertion, and appears as Gauri, Brahmi, Randri, 
Varahi, Vaisnavi, Siva, Varuni, Kaubéri, Narasitnhi and 
Vasavi. She enters into all workers and does all the 








192 See Devyupunisad: “ Harih Om, sarvé vai déva dévim upatasthoh, 
kasi tvam mahad¢vi ? s&bravit aham brahmasvaripini, mattah prakrti- 
purusatmakam jagat, Sanyaficastinyatca, aham anandaénanandah, aham 
Aham paiicabhntanyapaicabhutani, aham akhilam jagat, vwedo’ham 
avédo’ham; vidyaham avidyaham, ajaham anajiham; adhagecordhvaiica 
tiryakcaham, aham rudrebhir vasubhiscaramyaham, adityair uta visva- 
devaih aham mitravarunavubha bibharmyaham indragni aham agvinavu- 
bhau, aham somam tvastaram pisanam bhagam dadhamyaham, visnum 
urukramam brahmanam uta prajapatin dadhami aham dadhami dravinam 
havismate suprapy' yé yajamainaya sunvaté, aham rastri saileamani 
vaginam, aham suv¢ pitaram asya miirdhan, mama yonir apsvantah 
samudre ya cvam veda sa di vipadamapnoti.”’.... Davi is afterwards called: 
Esitmasgaktir, ésa visvamohini, pasankugadhanurlinadhara ¢ésa grimiu- 
havidya, ya cvam vida sa SOkam tarati; namas té astu bhagavati bhavati 
matar asman (the god) patu sarvatah.”’ 

*°3 Compare p. 426, note 194, 81. 7. 
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work, while assigning them as the cause. She is whatever 
she wishes to be, chillness in the water, heat in the fire, 
brightness in the sun, coldness in the moon. Without her 
living creatures cannot for a moment even move in the world; 
forsaken by her, Sankara cannot kill the demons. Saktiis 
always the cause, the agent is always combined with her, as 
is the case with Hari, Sambhu, Indra, Yama, Varuna and 
Pavana. With the help of Sakti the carth becomes firm, 
otherwise it could not carry even a soul. Sésa, the great 
serpent, on whom the world rests, the tortoise, the elephants 
of the quarters of the globe can perform their duties only 
with her assistance, she drinks all the water, suppresses 
the fire, and steadies the wind as she pleases.! 94 





194 See Devibhagavata, ILI, 6, 7—25 : 
7. Nabam stri na pumiméciham na klibam sargasanksayé 
sarge sati vibhedah syat kalpito’ham dhiya punah. 
8. Aham buddhir aham srisca dhrtih kirtih smrtih tatha 
sraddha mcedha daya lajja ksudha trsna tatha ksama, 
9. Kantih santih pipasa ca nidra tandra jarajara 
vidyavidya sprha vaiicha gaktiscasaktir Cva ca. 
10. Vasa majja ca tvak caham drstir vaganrta rta 
para madhya ca pagyanti nadyo’bam vividhisea yah. 
11. Kim naham pasya samsarée madviyuktam kim asti hi, 
sarvam €vaham ityéva niscayam viddhi padmaja. 
12. Etair mé nigcitai ropair vihinam kim vadasva mé 
tasmad aham vidhé casmin sarge vai vitatabhavam. 
13. Nunam sarvésu devesu naninama dharamyaham 
bhavami SaktirGpéna karomi ca parakramain. 
14. Gauri Brabmi tatha Randri Varahi Vaisnavi Siva 
Varuni catha Kaubéri Narasimhi ca Vasavi. 
15. Utpannésnu samastésu karyésn pravisami tan 
karomi sarvakaryani nimittam tam vidhaya vai. 
16. Jalé sitam tatha vahnavausnyam jyOtir divakaré 
nisanathé himam kamam prahhavami yatha tatha. 
17. Maya tyaktam vidhé ninam spanditum na ksamam bhavét 
jivajitaiica samaaré niscayO’yam bhruvé tvayi. 
18, Aégaktah Sankard hantum daityam kila maydjjhitah 
Saktihinam naram brite lokascaivatidurbalam. 
19. Rudrahinam, Visnuhinam na vadanti janah kila 
Saktihinam yatha sarve pravadanti naradhamam. 
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The high estimation in which Sakti , the Female Energy, 
is held, shows itself in the many prayers which sages, heroes 





20. 


Zu; 


24. 


25. 


Agaktih procyaté loké narudrah kopi kathyaté 

patitah skhalito bhitah Santah satruvasangatah. 
Tadviddhi karanam saktir yatha tvatica sisrksasi 
bhavita ca yada yuktah saktya karta tadakhilam. 
Tatha Harih tatah Sambhuh tathéndro’tha Vibhavasuh 
Sasi Sfryo Yamah Trasta Varunah Pavanah tatha. 


. Dhara sthira tada dhartum saktiyukta yada bhavet 


anyatha ced asakta syat paramanOéca dharané. 
Tatha Sésal tatha kirmo yé’nyé sarvé ca diggajah 
madyukta vai samarthasca svani karyani sadhitum. 
Jalam pibami sakalam samhlarami vibhavasum 
pavanam stambhayamyadya yad icchami tathacaram. 


ln Sléka 10 three stages of speech are mentioned, instead of the usual 
four: para, vaikhart, madhyamaand pasyentt ; Slokas 18 and 19 containa 
pun on the word Sakti. 

Compare with this description of Sakti that of Prakrti, ibidem IX, I, 


10—21: 


10. 


11. 


17. 


18. 


19; 


20. 


21. 


Sa ca brahmasvartpa ca nity’ sa ca sanitani 
yathatma ca tatha saktir yathagnanu dabika sthita. 
Ata ¢va hi yogindraih stripnmbhedo na manyaté 
sarvabrahmamayam brahmadchasvat sadapi Narada. 


. Syécchimayah svecchay® ca Srikrsuasya sisrksaya 


gavirbabotuva sahasa Malaprakrtir igvart7. 


. Tadajiaya paficavidha srstikarmavibhédika 


atha bhaktanurodhad va bhaktanugrahavigraha. 


. Gancsamita Durga ya Sivarupa Sivapriya 


Narayan! Visnumaya ptirnabrahmasvaripini 


. Brahmadid¢yair munibhir manubhih pajita stuta 


sarvadhisthatrdévl sa sarvarapa sanatani. 
Dharmasatya punyakotir yasomangaladayini 
sukhamoksaharsaditri sokartiduhkhanasini. 

Saran agatadinarta paritranaparayana 

tCjassvaripa parama, tadadhisthatrdévata. 
Sarvasaktisvaripa ca éaktir ISasya santatam 
siddhésvari siddhartipa siddhida siddhir ivari. 
Buddhir nidra ksnut pipasa chaya tandra daya smrtih 
jatih ksantisca bhrantiséca gintih kintiéca cétana. 
Tustih pustih tatha laksmir dhrtir maya tathaiva ca 
sarvasaktisvarnpa sa Krsnasya paramitmanah, 
Uktah Srutan srutagunascapi svalpd yathigamam 
guno styananto’nantaya aparam ca nisdmaya, 
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and even gods address to her in the Mahabharata, Harivarnéa 
and other epic poems. As Arya she is invoked in a long 
supplication by the ancient Sages, as Dévi by the imprisoned 
Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna, as Durgd her assistance 
is requested by Yudhisthira and Arjuna, and her favonris 
sought by Visynn in the form of Nidré hilaritpint when he 
descends to the infernal regions to thwart with her assist- 
ance the machinations of Karhsa. 

In the hymn of Arjuna she has many names; e.g. 
Army-leaderess of the Siddhas, the dweller on Mandara, Ku- 
marl, Kali, Kapali, Kapila, Krsnapingala, Bhadrakali, Maha- 
kali, Candi, Canda, Tarini, Varavarnini (best coloured), 
Katyayani, Karali, Vijaya, Jaya, younger sister of Krsna, 
eldest in the family of the cowherd Nanda, Kausiki, Uma, 
Sakambhari ; Syata, Krsna, destroyer of Kaitabha, Hirany- 
aksi, Wirtpaksi, Dhimraksi, Vedasruti, Jatavedasi, con- 
tinual resident near the Jambu mountains and graves, the 
Brahmavidya of sciences, the Mahamidra of lving bodies, 
mother of Skanda, venerable Durga, dweller in wildernesses, 
She is addressed as Svaha, Svadha, Kala, Kastha, Sarasvati, 
Savitri, as mother of the Véda, and also as the end of the 
Véda. She, the great goddess, is praised with a pure heart ; 
through her favour victory will always be obtained in the 
battlefield. She ever abides in the wilderness; she pro- 
tects her devout followers when 1n fear and troubles and also 
when in Hell, she conquers in battle the Danavas; she is 
Jambhani, Mohini, Maya, Hri, Sri, Sandhya, the resplendent, 
Savitri, Mother, Tusti, Pusti Dhrti, Dipti, increaser of sun 
and moon ; strength of the strong m fight, as which she is 
seen by the Siddhas and Caranas.!°° 


295 See Mahabharata, Bhismaparvan, XXIII, 4—16: Arjuna uvaca: 
4, Namas té Siddhasénani Aryé Mandaravasini 
Kumari Kali Kapali Kapile Krsaapingale. 
5. Bhadrakali namas tabhyam Mahgkali nam’ostn te 
Candi Candé namas tubhyam Tarini Varavarnivi. 
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In the Durgastava of the Revedaparisista, the sages appeal 
to Durga for assistance.*’® In a similar manner the 
ancient sages invoke her as Arya in the Harivamsa. This 
prayer is preceded by an account of Visnn’s descent to the 
infernal regions which he visits in order to persuade Sakti 
to frustrate, in the form of Nidra Kalarapini, the nefarious 
designs of Kamsa. Visnu prcsumes in his request a certain 
superiority over Sakti, He promises her a place among the 
gods, if she does what he wishes, Indra would acknow- 
ledge her as his sister Kauski, she would obtain a 
residence 1 in the Vindhya mountains, destroy the two giants 
Sumbha and Nisumbha, and be worshipped by the ghosts 
on the ninth day with animal sacrifices, as she is fond of 
spirituons liquor, flesh, and offerings. Finally she is de- 
scribed as providing for men, who believe in her, an escape 

6. Katyayani mahabhage Karali Vijayé Jayé 
sikhipifichadhvajadharé nanabharanabhisité. 
7. AttaSilapraharané khadgakhétakadharini 
gopendrasyanujé jy ésthe Nandagdpaknlédbhave. 
8. Mahisasrkpriye nityam Kauégiki pitavasini 
atiahase kokamukhe namas t¢’stu ranapriyé. 
9. Umé Sakambhari Sveti Krsne Kaitabhanaéini 
Hiragyaksi Viriipaksi Dhimraksi ca nam’dstu té. 
10 Vedasruti mahapunyé brahmanyé Jataycdasi 
Jambikatakacaityésu nityam sannihitalayc. 
li. Tvam brahmayidya vidyanam mahanidra ca déhinam 
Skandamatar bhagavati Durgé kintirayvasini. 
12. Svahakarali Svadha caiva Kala Kasth3, Sarasvati 
Savitri Vedamiata ca tatha Vedanta ucyate. 
13. Stuta’si tvam Mahadévi vignddhtnintaritmana 
Jayo bhavatu mé nityam tvatprasidid ranajiré. 
11. Kantarabhayadurgésu bhaktindm palanésn ca 
nityam vasasi patalC yuddhe jayasi danavan. 
15. Tvam Jambhani Méhini ca Maya Hril: Srih tathaiva ca 
Sandhya prabhivati caiva Savitri Janani tatha. 
16. Tustik Pustir Dhrtir Diptis candradityavivardhini 
bhatir bhitimatim saukhyé viksyasé siddhacaranaih. 
Compare Bhagavata, X, 2, 6—13. 
196 See pp. 122, 423. 
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when placed in deserts, or plunged in the ocean, or attacked 
by thieves.197 

In the praise of Arya, which the sages sing, the superi- 
ority of the goddess is distinctly stated. She is addressed 
as Narayani, as the supreme goddess of the three worlds 
(Tribhuvanégvarl), and by the names given to her by 
Arjuna. She is described as always abiding on fierce 
mountain-peaks, in rivers, caves, forests and groves, She 
is greatly revered by the Pulindas, Sabaras and Barbaras, 
resides in the Vindhya mountains, and is fond, as has been 
previously stated, of spirituous drink, flesh, and offerings. 
She is a sister of Baladéva, the mother of the swarm of 
ghosts, the splendour of lights, the Rohini of Naksatras : 
she resides at the doors of kings, at holy waterplaces, at 
the conflux of rivers : she is the full moon, the righteous 
intellect of the sages, and dwells in the minds of the gods: 
she 1s on account of her deeds praised among the goblins 
as the goddess of liquor; among the different kinds of 
kuowledge she is the Brahmavidya ; the whole world is 
encompassed by her, the movable as well as the immovable : 
she is the safe protectress in all conflicts, at fires, in holy 


197 See Harivamsa, 57, 48—55: 

48. Tatraiva tvam bbaginyarthe grhisyati sa Vasavah 
KuSikasya tu gotréua Kausiki tvam bhavisyasi. 

49. Sa té Vindhyé nagasrésthé sthauam dasyati gasvatam 
tatas sthanasahasrais tvam prthivim sobhayisyasi. 

50. Trailokyacarini sa tvam bhuvi satyOpayacana 
carisyasi mahabhage varada kamaripini. 

51. Tatra Sumbhanigumbhau dvau Danavan nagacarinau 
tan ca krtva manasi mam sanugau nasayisyasi. 

o2. Krtanuyatra bhitais tvam suramamsabalipriya 
tithau navamyam pajam tyam prapsyasé sapasukriyam. 

53. Ye ca tvam matprabhavajiah pranamisyanti manavah 
tésam na durlabham kifcit putrato dhanato’pi va. 

o4 Kantaresvavasanninam magnanam ca maharnave 
dasyubhir va niruddhanam ivam gatih parama nrnam. 

55. Tvam tu stosyanti yé bhaktya stavenanéna vai subhé 
Tasyaham na pranaSyamisaca mé na pranasyati. 
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crossing places of rivers, among thieves, in deserts, in fear, in 
exile, in prison, in hostile onslaught and in life-endangering 
positions. In her confides the heart, in her rests the mind, 
she protects from all sins, she should be propitiated.!°*® 





198 See Harivamsa, LVIII, 1—33: 


I; 


2. 


~T 


10, 


Al i 


12: 


13. 


14. 


15. 


1G; 


ie 


18. 


19. 


Aryastavam pravaksyami yathdéktam rsibhih pura 
Narayanim namasyaimi dévimn tribhuvanésvarim. 

Tvam hi siddhir dhrtih kirtis érir vidya sannatir matih 
sandhya ratrih prabha nidra kalaratris tathaiva ca. 
Arya katydyani dévi kangiki brahmacarini 

janani siddhasenasya ugracari mahabala. 


. Jaya ca vijaya caiva pustis tustih ksama daya 


jyéstha yamasya bhagini nila kanSéyavasini. 


. Bahuripa virnpa ca anékavidhicarini 


virhpaksi visalaksi bhaktanam pariraksini. 


. Parvatagrésu ghorésu nadisu ca guhasu ca 


Vasas tava mahadévi vanésipavanésu ca. 


. Sabarair barbaraiScaiva pulindaisca supijita 


mayirapiichadhvajini lokan kramasi sarvagal). 


. Kukkutaigscchagalair mesais simhair vyaghrais samakula 


ghantaninadabahula vindhyavasinyabhiéruta. 


. Trisilipattisadhara suryacandrapatakini 


navami krsnapaksasya 6uklasyaikadasi tatha. 
Bhagini baladévasya rajani kalahapriya 

avasas sarvabhutanam nistha tvam parama gatih. 
Nandagopasuta caiva dévaniam vijayavaha 
ciravasas suvasasSca raudri sandhyacari niga. 
Prakirnakési mrtyusca suramamsabalipriya 
laksmir alaksmiropéna danavanam vadhaya ca. 
Savitri capi devanam Arya mautraganésn ca 
kanyanam brahmacaryatvam saubhagyam pramadasu ca 
Antarvedi ca yajiianam rtvijam caiva daksina 
karsukanam ca siteti bbutanam dharaniti ca. 
Siddhis tvam yatrikanam tu mata bhutaganasya ca 
yaksanam prathama yaksi naganaim suraséti ca. 
Brahmavadityatho diksa sobba ca parama tatha 
jyotisam tvam prabha dévi naksatranam ca rohini. 
Rajadvaresu tirthésu nadinam sangamésn ca 
parva ca parnima candré tvam buddhir ambika gucih. 
Sarasvati ca valmikc smrtir dvaipayané tatha 
Tsinam dharmabuddhis tu dévanam manas! tatha, 
Sura devi tu bhatesu stuyase tvam svakarmabhih. 
Indrasya carudrstis tvam sahasranayaneéti ca. 
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Aniruddha was kept a prisoner by Bana in his towu Bana- 
pura, and in his anxiety prayed to the naked Devi to de- 
liver him from his precarious position. After a few words 
addressed to the endless, imperishable, divine, primordial 
and eternal god Narayana, he turns to Devi, whom he calls 
the sister of Indra and Visnn, and whose names and deeds 
he extols in about twenty-five stanzas. She is the 
mother of the Vedas. He says that she resides in Malaya, 
in the Vindhya, and on Kailasa, in fact on all mountains ; 
that she is fond of flowers, is the goddess of liquor and 
delights in liquor, appears as a wild forest-woman, dresses in 
bark. He also mentions her as the destroyer of the demons 


20. Tapasinam ca dévi tvam arani cagnihotrinam 
Ksndha ca sarvabhatanam trptis tvam daivateésu ca. 
21. Svaha trptir dhrtir médha vasnnam tvam vasumati 
Aga tvam minusanam ca pustiéca krtakarmanam. 
22. Digasca vidiSascaiva tatha hyagniSikha prabha 
Saknni pitana tvam ca révati ca sudaruna, 
23. Nidrapi sarvabhitanam mohini ksatriya tatha 
Vidyanam brahmavidya tvam tvam Omkaro vasat tatha. 
24. Narinam parvatim ca tvam pauranim rgsayo viduh 
Arundhati ca sidhvinim prajapativaco yatha. 
25. Yatharthanamabhir divyair indrani céti visruta 
tvaya vyaptam idam sarvam jagat sthavarajangamam 
26. Sangramésn ca sarvésn agniprajvalitésu ca 
naditirésn caurésu kantarésu bhayesu ca. 
27. Pravasé rajabandhé ca satrdmam ca pramardané 
pranatyayésu sarvesu tvam hi raksa na samSayah. 
28. Tvayi mé hrdayam dévi tvayi cittam manas tvayi 
raksa mam sarvapipébhyah prasadam kartum arhasi. 
29. Imam yas sustavam divyam iti vyasaprakalpitam 
yah pathét pratar utthaya Sucih prayatamanasah. 
30. Tribhir masaih kanksitam ca phalam vai samprayacchati 
sadhhir masair varistham tu varam ékam prayacchati. 
31. Arcita tu trihhir masair divyam caksuh prayacchati 
samvatsaréna siddhim tu yathakamam prayacchati. 
32. Satyam brahma ca divyam ca dvaipayanavacod yatha 
nrnim bandham vadham ghoram putranasam dhanaksayam. 
33. Vyadhimrtynbhayam caiva pajita Samayisyasi 
phavisyasi mahabhagé varada kamarupini, 
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Sumbha and Nisumbha. She cannot be imagined by 
thonghts, nor in any way fashioned. The mere uttering of 
her name comprises Brahman, Visnu, Rudra, the moon, sun 
and the winds, the two Aévins, the Vasus, the Earth, the ten 
regions, in fact the whole world.!°® 








199 See Hariramsa, CLXXV, 1—48: 

1. Yada Banapuré viras s0’nirnddhas sahdsaya 
sanniruddh6 naréndréna banéna balisnnuna. 

2. Tada dévim kotavatim raksirtham Saranam gatal 
yad gitam Aniruddhéna dévyis stotram idam srnau. 

3. Anantam aksavam divyam adideévam sanatanam 
Narayanam namaskrtya pravaram jagatam prabhum. 

4. Candim Katyadyanim Dévim Aryim lokanamaskrtim 
varadim kirtayisyaminamabhir Harisamstutaih. 

5. Rsibhir daivataiscaiva vakpuspair arcitam subbham 
tim dévim sorvadéhastham sarvadévanamaskrtam. 
Aniruddha uvaca ; 

G. Mahendravisnubhaginim namasyami hitaya vai 
manasa bhavasuddhéna sucis stosyé krtafjalih. 

7. Gautaniim Kamsabhayadin Yasodinandavardhinim 
Médhyam gokulasambhntim Nandagopasya nandinim. 

8. Prajnam daksim Sivam saumyam danuputravimardinim 
tam dévim sarvadéhastham sarvahhitanamaskrtam, 

9, Darganim piranim Mayam vahnisiryasasiprabham 
giutim dhruvaim ca jananim Mohanim sdsanim tatha. 

10. Sévyam dévaih sarsiganaih sarvadévanamaskrtam 

Kalim, Katyayanim dévim bhayadam bhayanaginim. 

11. Kalaratrim Kamagamam trinétram brahmacarinim 

saudamanim mégharavam vetalim vipulananam. 

12. Yathasyadyam mahabhigam Sakunim Révatim tatha 

tithinim paficamim sasthim pdrnaamasim caturdagim, 

13. Saptaviméatirksani nadyas sarva dis6 dasa 

nagaropavanodyanadvarattalakavasinim. 

14. Hrim Srim gangim ca gandharvam yoginim yOgadim satam 

kirtim asim digam sparsim namasyimi Sarasvatim. 

15. Védanim mataram caiva Savitrim bhaktavatsalam 
tapasvinim Santikarim ékénamsim sanatanim. 

16. Kautiryam Madiram Candim [liam Malayavasinim 

Bhitadhatrim bhayakarim Kasmandim kusumapriyam. 

17. Darunim madirévasam Vindhyakailasavésinim 

varangagan simharathim bahuripam vrsadhvajam. 

18. Durlahhim durjayam durgam Nisumbhabhayadarsinim 

surapriyam suram d¢vim vajrapanyanujam Sivam, 
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In nearly all these addresses, great stress is laid on the 
circumstance that Devi is hving on the peaks of mountains, 
in the Malaya, Vindhya and on Kailasa, that is in Northern, 


19 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45, 





Kiratim ciravasanim cauras¢nanamaskrtam 
ajyapam sOmapim saumyam sarveparvatavdasinim. 
Nisumbhasgnmbhamatbanim gajakumbhopamastanim 
jananim siddhasénasya siddhacaranasévitam. 

Caram kumaraprabbavam parvatim parvatatmajam 
paticasaddévakanyinam patnyo dévaganasya ca. 
Kadriputrasahasrasya putrapautravarastriyalh 
mata pita jaganmanya divi devapsaroganaih, 
Rsipatnigananam ca yaksagandharvayositam 
Vidyadharanam narisu sadhvisu manujasu ca. 
Evamétasu nirisu sarvabhataéraya hyasi 
namaskrtasi trailokye kinuarddgitasévite. 

Acintya hyapraméyasi yasi sasi namo’stu te 

ébhir namabhir anyaiéca kirtita hyasi Gautami. 
Tvatprasadad avijiéna ksipram mucyeya bandhanat 
avéksasva visalaksi padan té Saranam vrajé 


. Sarvésam eva bandhanam moksanam kartum arhasi 


Brahma Visnusca Rudrasca Candrastryaguimarutah. 

ASsvinan Vasavagscaiva Dhata Bhimir dis6 dasa 

marnota saha Parjanyo Dbata Bhiimir diso daga. 

Gavo naksatravamsaéca grahanadyo hradas tatha 

saritas sigarascaiva nanavidhyadharoragah. 

Tatha nagas Suparvand Gandharvapsarasim ganah. 

krtsnam jagad idam proktam devya namunnkirtaniat. 

Dévyas stavam idam punyaw yah pathét susamahitah 

sa tasmai saptamé masi varam agryam prayacchati. 

Astadasabhuja dévi divyabharanabhasita 

haragobhitasarvangi mukutdjjvalabhisana. 

Katyayani stuyase tvam varam agryam prayacchasi 

atas stavimi tvam devim varadé vamaldécané. 

Namo’stu te mahadeévi suprité mé sada bhava 

prayaccha tvam varam hyayuh pustim caiva ksamawm dbrtim. 

Bandhanastbo vimucyéya satyam étad bhavéd iti... . 

Namo’stu te dévi varapradé Sivé namd’stu té dévi surarinagini. 

Namo’stn té kamacaré sadasivé namo’stu té sarvahitaisini priyé 

nam0o’stu te bhayakari vidvisam sada nam6'stu t@ bandhanamok- 
sakarini. 

Brabmanindranai Rudrani bhitabhavyabhavé éivé 

tvahi mam sarvabhitibhyo Naradyani namo’stu te. 

Namo’sta t€ jaganmatré priyé danté mabavrate, 

bhaktipriyé jaganmatas §ailaputri vasnondharé, 
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Central and Southern India, and that she is fond of drinking 
intoxicating liquor and eating flesh. It is also stated that 
she is particularly worshipped by the Sabaras, Pulindas 
and Barbaras, or by the chief aboriginal races of India, 
thus supplying a strong foundation for the supposition that 
the cult of Dévi or of the Female Energy arose among the 
non-Aryan races, and was pot imported into this country 
by the victorious Aryans. Some of the aboriginal tribes 
have up to the present held aloot from adopting Hindu 
customs and beliefs; and among such tribes, who worship 
the Harth-deity, are still included many Sabara and Gond 
clans. These extracts must therefore be regarded as 
supplying important evidence concerning the primitive 
seat of the worship of the Female Energy. 

The Markandéyapurana devotes a considerable section to 
the glorification of the great Devi.?°° This portion is 
called the Candipatha or Saptasati, as the description of 
Candi occupies, in thirteen chapters, seven hundred slokas. 
It records the exploits of Devi, especially her victories over 
the demons Mahisasura, Canda, Munda, Sumbha, Nigsumbha 
and others. In various places the gods proclaim her grandeur 
and supreme power. Among other passages of this kind may 
be mentioned here the prayer which Brahman addresses to 
her while hiding himself in the lotus navel of Visnu, for 
fear of being killed by the two terrible demons Madhu and 


46, Trahi mam tvam visalaksi Narayaui namd’stu té 
trayasva sarvaduhkhebhyo danavanam bhayankari, 
47. Rodrapriyé Mahabhagé bhaktinam artinagini 
namami sirasa deévim bandhanasth6d vimoksitah 
48, Vaisampayana uvaca: 
Aryastavam idam punyam yah pathét susamahitah 
sarvapéipavinirmukto Visnuldkam sa gacchati 
bandhanastho vimucyéta satyam Vydsavaco yatha, 
40° See Markandéyapurana, LXXVI—LXXXVIII, 
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Kaitabha ;?°' the thanks which the gods offer her for killing 
the demon Mahisasura,?°? their request to protect them 
against the fiends Sumbha and Nisumbha,?°® and their 
thanksgiving to Katyayani celebrating her as Narayani.? ° 4 

At the time of the general dissolution, when Brahman was 
tossed about by anxious meditation and was dwelling in a 
lotus not knowing what todo, he was frightened by thesudden 
appearance of the two demons Madhu and Kaztabha,?°® 





201 See tbidem, LX XVI, 60—73: 
60 b. Visvésvarim jagaddhatrim sthitisam harakaranam. 
61. Stanmi nidrani bhagavatim visnor atulatéjasah 
tvam svaha tvam svadha tvam hi vasatkaras svaratmika. 
62. Sudha tvam aksare nityé tridha matratmika sthita 
ardhamatra sthita nitya yanuccarya visésatah. 
63. Tvam éva sandhya savitri tvam dévi janani para 
tvayaitad dharyaté visvam tvayaitat srjyate jagat. 
64, Tvayaitat palyaté devi tvam atyanté ca sarvada 
visrstau srstirapa tvam sthitirupa ca palane 
65, Tatha samhrtirupanté jagato’sya jaganmayi 
mahavidya mahimaya mahameéedha mahasmrtih 
66 Mahamsoha bhagavati mahadévi mahesvari 
prakrtis tvam ca sarvasya guaatrayavibhagini. 
67. Kalaratrir maharatrir mdharatrisca darnna 
ratrigéca paicadha prokta tvam ekakléSaharini. 
68. Tvam éris tvam idvari tvam hris tvam buddhir bodhalaksana 
lajja pustis tatha tustis tvam Santih ksantir eva ca. 
69. Khadgini éflini ghéra gadini cakrini tatha 
gankhini capini banabhusundiparighayudha. 
70. Saumy4 sauwyatara s¢sasaumyébhyas tvatisundari 
paraparanam parama tvam éva paramésvari 
71. Yacca kificit kvacidvastu sadasad va khilatmaké 
tasya sarvasya ya saktis sa tvam kim stiiyase maya. 
72. Yaya tvaya jagatsrasta jagatpatyatti yogavit 
s0’pi nidravasam nitah kas tvam stdtum ihésvarah. 
73. Visnéh gariragrahanam aham iSana éva ca 
karitas té yato’tas tvam kas stdtum saktiman bhavét. 
202 See ibidem, LXXIX, 1—27. 
203 See ibidem, LXXX, 14—112 
204 See ibidem, LXXXVI, 1—36. 
205 See Devibhagavata, III, II, 21—25: 
21, Tada daityavati praptau darnnau Madhu-Kaitabhau 
tabhyam vibhisitaScaham yuddhaya makaralaye, 
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who had been formed from the earwax of Visnu and who 
wanted to destroy him. Visnu was at that very moment 
plunged in deep sleep, for Sakti had entered him in the 
form of the Yoganidra, and Brahman fled into the water 
praying to Dévi to grant him her assistance. Responding 
to his supplication she emerged from the body of Visnu, 
who fought with the two demons and destroyed them. 
According to the description of Brahman, the Devi, who 
appeared as Bhuvanesvari, was very beautiful, wore red 
garments, and was painted with red sandal.?°° Her red eyes 
shone like crores of lightning, and with her charming face 
and red lips surpassed crores of Laksmis. She was brilhant 
hke the sun, with one hand she granted a boon, with another 





22. Tato’ham nalam alambyu varimadhyam avataram 
tada tatra maya drstah purusah paramadbhutah. 

23. MéghasyamaSsariras tu pitavasas caturbhnjah 
sesaSayi jagannatho vanamalavibhasitah. 

24. Sankhacakragadapadmadyayudhais snvirajitah 
tam adraksam mahavisnum 8s saparyankasayinam. 

25. Yovanidrdsamakrantan avispandinam acyutam 
gayauam tam samalokya bhogibhogoparisthitam. 

Compare also Mérkiund* yapurana, LXXVI, 57: 

57. Astirya sésam abhajat kalpanté bhagavan prabhul 
tada dvavasuran ghorau vikhyatan Madhu-Kaitabhan. 

58, Visnukarnamalodbhitan hantum Brahmanam udyatan 
sa nibhikamalé Visnos sthito Brahma Prajapatih. 

59. Drstva tavasuran cOgrau prasuptam ca Janardanam 
tustava yoganidram tam ckagrahrdayas sthitah. 

206 See Dévibhagavata, III, 4. 

A similar description of heris contained ibidem, IX, 2, 64—76: 

64. Etasmin antaré vipra sahasa Krsnadévata 
avirbabhiva Durga’ sai Visnumaya sanatant. 

65. Devi Narayauisana sarvaSaktisvartipini 
buddhyadhisthitrdévi sa _Krsnasya paramatmanah, 

66. Dévinam bhijariipa ca milaprakrtir Isvari 
pariptirnatama tejassvarapa trignnatmika, 

67. Taptakaficanavarnabha kotistryasamaprabha 
isaddhasyaprasannasya sahasrabhujasam yuta. 

68. Nandéastrastranikaram bibhrati sa trilocana 
vabnisuddhaméukadhana ratnabhisanabhasita, 
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she promised protection, the other two wore a noose and 
an elephant hook. She was like no one else, her smile 
looked like an ornament. The people who attended on 
her nttered the word hrim, and all around her swarmed 
birds. She looked like a girl endowed with perpetual 
youth, she was beautifully dressed and covered with splendid 
gems and gold ornaments on her shoulders, arms, and head. 
The goddess was seated on a yantraraja in the middle of a 


A 
hexagon (Xex), At a distance she looked like a woman 


with a thousand eyes, a thousand hands and faces, and her 
appearance created a doubt, whether she was not an Apsaras, 
a Gandharvi, ora Dévangana. Visnu, however, recognized 
her as Amba (the mother), the venerable goddess, the cause 
of the three gods, the great Wisdom, the great Illusion, the 
all-pervading being, the Creative Force (prakrti), the im- 
perishable ; as her who is the desire of the Supreme Soul, 
and is at once eternal and not eternal. She plays after 
destroying the whole world, and keeps in her own body the 
inner bodies of all living creatures,?°7 


69. YasyascimsamSakalaya habhtvuh sarvaydsitah 
sarvé visvasthita loka mohitas synéca Mayaya. 

70. Sarvaigvaryapradatri ca kiminam grhavasinam 
krsaabhaktiprada ya ca Vaisuavanam ca Vaisnavi. 

“i. Mumuksinam méksadatri snkhinam sukhadayini 
svargésu svargalaksmisca grhalaksmir grhésu ca. 

72, Tapasvisu tapasya ca Srirdpa tu orpésu ca 
ya vahnau dahikaripa prabharupa ca bhaskaré. 

73. Sébharupa ca candré ca si padmésu ca sobhana 
sarvaSaktisvarupa ya Srikrsné paramatmani. 

74. Yaya ca Saktiman atma yaya ca Saktimat jagat 
yaya vina jagat sarvam jivau mrtam iva sthitam. 

75. Ya ca samsiravrksasya bijartpa sanatani 
sthitirapa huddhiripa phalaripa ca Nirada. 

76. Ksnt pipasa dayarapa nidra tandri sama dhrtih 

2907 Compare Dévibhagavata, II], 3, 38—67: 

38. Raktamalyambaradhara raktagandhanulepana 

suraktanayana kanta vidyutkotisamaprabha. 


57 
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According to the puranic cosmological account, the Su- 
preme Brahman, representing combined mind and force, 


39. 


40 


41. 


42. 





Sucarnvadana raktadantacchadavirajita 
ramakotyadhika kantya siryabimbanibhanani. 
Varapasankuabhistadhara Sribhuvanéévari 
adrstapirva drsta si sundari smitabhiisana 
Hrinkarajapanisthaistu paksibrndair risévita 
arunad karunamurtih kumari navayauvana. 
Sarvasirngaravesadhya mandasmitamukhambuja 
udyatpinakocadvandvanirjitambhojakutmala. 


. Nanamaniganakirnoabhiisanair upasobhita 


kanakangadakéyiirakiritaparisobhita. 


44, Kanacchricakratatankavitankavadanambuja 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52, 


55. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


o7. 


58 


09. 


hrllékba bhuvanésiii namajapaparayanoih. 
Sakhibrndais stuti nityam bhuvanési mahésvari 
hrllékhadyabhir amarakanyabhih parivéstita. 
Anangakusumadyabhir dévibhih parivéstita 

devi satkonamadhyastha yantrarajoparisthita. 

Drstva tam vismitah sarvé vayam tatra sthitabharan 
kéyam kanté ca kinnama na jinim6’tra samsthital. 
Sahasranayana rama sahasrakarasamyuta 
sahasravadana ramya bhati dirad asamSayam. 
Napsara napi gandharvi néyam dévangani kila 

iti samSayam apannah tatra narada samsthitah. 
Tadasau bhagavan Visnnr drstvii tam caruhasinim 
Esa bhagavati dévi sarvésam karanam hi nah 
mahividya mahamaya pirna prakrtir avyaya 
Durjneyalpadhiyam dévi yogagamya durigaya 

iccha paratmanah kamom nityanityasvardpiai. 
Duraradhyalpabhagyaisca dévi viésvésvari Siva 
vedagarbha visalaksi sarvésim adir igvari. 

Ksii samhrtya sakalam viévam kridati saiksayé 
lingani sarvajivanam svagariré nivééya ca. 
Sarvabijamaya hyésa rajaté sampratam surau 
vibhutayah sthitah parsvé pagyatam kOlisah kramat. 
Divyabharasabhisadbya divyagandhanulépanah 
paricaryaparah sarvih pagyatam Brahmagankarau. 
Dhanya vayam mahabhagah krtakrtyas sma sampratam 
yadatra darsavam praptam bhagavatyal syayam tvidam. 
Tapas taptam pura yatnat tasyCdam pbalam uttamam 
anyatha darsanam kutra bhavét asmakam Adarat. 
PaSyanti punyapuija yé yé vadanyah tapasvinali 
ragino naiva pasyanti dévim bhagavatim siyam. 
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assumed for the sake of creation the shape of a woman on his 
left half and that of a man on his right half, remaining in 
this condition for a day of Brahman.?°* The perspiration 





60. Mailaprakrtir évaisa sada purusasangata 
brahmandam darégayatyésa krtva vai paramatmané. 
61. Drastasan dréyam akhilam brahmandam dévatah surau 
tasyaisa karanam sarva milya sarvesvari Siva. 
62. Kvaham va kva aurah sarve ramadyah suraydsitah 
laksamSéna tulim asya na bhavamah kadacana. 
63. Sais’ varangana noma maya drsta mabharnave 
halahbhavé mahadevi dolayantiva mam muda. 
64. Sayanam vatapatré ca paryanké susthiré drdbé 
padangnstham karé krtva nivésya mukhapankajé. 
65. Lélihantam ca kridantam anékair halacéstitaih 
ramamanan' komalangam vatapatraputé athitam. 
66. Gayanti dolayanti ca halabhavan mayi sthite 
séyam suniscitam jfianam jatam mé daréanad iva. 
67. Kamam no janani saisa 4ynutam pravadamyaham 
anuhhiitam maya purvam pratyabhijia samutthita. 
Compare with this the description of Prakrti, ibidem IX, II, 28—34. 
208 Bee Déevibhagavata, IX, 1, 9: 
Yogenatma arstividhau dvidharnipo babhiva sah 
pumaméca daksinardhang6s vamardha prakrtih smrta ; 
and ibidem, IX, 2, 26—28, 36—64 and 82: 
26. Cicchaktirapah srastadan sisrksannéka éva ca 
srstyunmnkhah tadamséna kaléna préritah prabhuh. 
27. Svécchamayah avecchaya ca dvidharapo babhiiva ha 
striripO vamabhagaméo daksinaméah puman smrtah. 
28. Tam dadarga mahakami kamadharam sanatanah 
ativa kamaniyam ca carupankajasannibham. 
36. Drstva tam tu taya sardham Ranég6 rasamandalé 
rasollaaé surasiko rasakridam cakara ha. 
37, Nanaprakaraarngaram srngaro murtiman iva 
cakara sukhasambhogam yavad vai Brahmano dinam. 
39. Gatrato yositah tasyah suratante ca suvrata, 
nissasara dramajalam srantayah téjasa Haréh. 
40. Mahakramanaklistaya nisvasasca bahhiva ha 
tada vavré éramajalam tat sarvam visvagdlakam. 
41. Sa ca ni§vasavayuaca sarvadharo babhiva ha 
nisvasavayuh sarvésim jivinam ca bhavesn ca. 
42, Babhiiva mirtimadvayor vamangat pranavallabha 
tatpatni ai ca tatputrah pranah paiica ca jivinim. 
43, Prand’panah eamanascodanavyanau ca vayavah 
babhavur éva tatputrah adhah pranasca pafica ca, 
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which flowed from the body of Sakti (Prakrti) formed the ball 
of the Universe, her sigh became the all-supporting breath of 
all beings. From the left side of the incarnated wind came 


44, 


40. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


o3. 


54. 


oD. 


a6 


57. 


58. 


60. 


Gli 


62. 


63. 


Gharmatoyadhidévasea babhnva Varund mahin 
tadvamangacca tatpatni Varnnani babhava si. 
Atha sa Krsnaciechaktih krsnagarbham dadhara ha 
satamanvantaram yavajjvalanti Brahmatejasa. 
Krsnaprana hi dévi sa Krswapranudhika priya 
Krgnasya sangini §asSvat Krsnavaksasthalasthita. 
Satamanvantaranté ca kalé’tite’pi sundari 

gsusava dimbham svarnabham visvadharalayam param. 
Drstva dimbham ca sa devi hrdayéna vyadiiyata 
utsasgarja ca kopéna brahmindagodlaké jaleé. 

Drstva Krsnasca tattyagam hahakaram cakira ha 
Sasapa dévim dévésah taksanam ca yathocitam. 
Yato’patyam tvaya tyaktam kopasilé ca nisthuré 
bhava tvam tvanapatyapi cadyaprabhrti nigcayam. 
Yu yah tvadamsarudpjsca bhavisyanti snrastriyah 
anapatyasca tah sarvah tvatsama nityayauvanah. 
Etasminnantaré Devijihvagrat sahasa tatah 
avirbabhiva kanyaiki Suklavarna mandhara, 
Svétavastraparidhana Vinapustakadharini 
ratuabhisanabhusadhya sarvasastradhidévata. 
Atha kalantaro sa ca dvidhirnpa babhiva ha 
vamardhangacca Kamali daksinardhaceca Radhika. 
Etasminnantaré Krguo dvidharaipéd habhava sah 
daksinardhasca dvibhujo vamardhasea caturbhujah. 
Uvaca Vanim Krsnah tam tvam asya kamini bhava 
atraiva manini Radha tava bhadram bhayisyati. 
Kvam Laksmim ca pradadau tustO Narnvanaya ca 
sa Jagama ca Vaikunthe tabhyam sardham jagatpatih. 
Anapatyé ca té dvé ca jaté Radhaméasambhave 
bhita Narayanangacca parsadas ca caturbbujah. 


. Tejasa vayasa rapaguaabhyani ca sama Haréh 


bahbhivuh kamalangacca dasikGtyasca tatsamah. 
Atha golokanathasya loninam vivarato muné 
bhiitascasankhyagopasea vayasa téjasi samah, 
Rapéua ca gunenaiva haléna vikraméua ca 
priuatalyapriyah sarvé hahhiivuh parsada vibhoh. 
Radhangalomakipéebhyd babhivur gopakanyakah 
Radhatulyasca tatsarva Radhadisyah priyamvadah. 
Ratnabhisanabhisadhyas SaSvatsusthirayauvanah 
anapatyieca tah sarvah pumsah sapéna santatam. 
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his wife dear as his life, and his sons, the five breaths of the 
hving creatures. His sons became also the five inhaling 
breaths (adhahprana). From her sweat proceeded the great 
Varuna, and from the left side of the latter his wife Varu- 
nani. The Sakti of the mind of the Supreme Being was 
pregnant for a hundred manvantaras and then brought forth 
a child. In disgust she threw it into the water of the 
world, whereupon Krsna became angry and cursed her that 
she should henceforth be childless; a curse which applied 
also to all her representatives. Immediately afterwards 
Sarasvati appeared on the tip of her tongue, and after a 
while Sakti appeared in two forms, on the left half as Lakemi 
and on the right halfas Radha. At the same time the 
Supreme Spirit manifested himself also in two forms, on the 
right side as two-armed (Brahman) and on the left side as 
four-armed (Narayana), and he gave Sarasvati to Brahman, 
and Radhika to Narayana, who received also Laksmi. 
These two goddesses, who remained childless, accompanied 
him to Vaikuntha. From the body of Narayaua sprang four- 
armed followers resembling Hari in splendonr, age, form and 
qualities; and from that of Laksmi crores of female servants 
similar to her. Out of the pores of Radha’s skin came shep- 
herdesses like her, who were also childless. Then appeared 
the Supreme Sakti as Durga, who received on her throne 
homage from all, while Brahman together with Sarasvati 
arose from the navelofthe Supreme God, who again appeared 
in two shapes, on the left half as Mahadéva, and on the 
right half as the lord of the shepherds. 

The child of Sakti which, as previously stated, was 





64. Etasminnantaré, vipra, sahasi Krsaadévata 
avirbabhiiva Durga sa Vignumaya sanatani. 

65—76. See pp. 438, 439, note 206. 

82. Etasminnantaré Krsao dvidharupo babhuva sah 
vamardhango Mahadevo daksine Gopikapatih. 
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thrown by Sakti in the water of the world, became the 
Mahavirat.? °° 

According to the command of the Mulaprakrti the work 
of creation was performed in a fivefold manner, and Pra- 
krti appears in consequence in five aspects as Ganésajanani 
Durga, Radha, Laksmi, Sarasvati and Savitri.?!° These 
five chief representatives of Prakrti are called the god- 
desses of learning or vidyadévis.?!! 

Durga was according to tradition first worshipped by 
Suratha. 


209 See Devibhagavata, IX, II, 1—4: 

1. Atha dimbho jaleé tisthan yavad vai Brahmano vayah 
tatassa kalé sahasa dvidhabhuto habhtiva ha. 

2. Tanmadhye sigur ékasca Satakdtiraviprabhah 
ksanam roruyamanasca stanandhah piditah ksudha. 

3. Pitra matra parityakto jalamadhyé nirasrayah 
brahmandasankhyanatha yo dadarsordhvam anathavat. 

4, Sthilat sthilatamas s6’pi namna devo Mahavirit 
paramiinur yatha suksmat parasthulat tathapyasan. 

22° Tt is strange that instead of five in reality six names are given, and 
that of these six two arc respectively the names of the consorts of the 
three gods forming the Trimirti, Ganésajanani and Durga being the wives 
of Siva, Radha and Laksmi of Visnu, and Sarasvati and Savitri of Brahman. 

“11 See Devibhagavata, 1X, 1, 1, 12, 18, 59: 

1, Ganésajanani Durga Radha Laksmih Sarasvati 

Savitri ca srstividhau prakrtih paficadha smrta. 

12. Svecchamayah svécchaya ca srikrsnasya sistksaya 
savirbabhtva sahasa mnlaprakrtir isvari. 

13. Tadajfiaya pafcavidha srstikarmavibhédika 
atha bhaktanurodhad va bhaktanugrahavigraha, 

o9. Paripurnatamah pafica vidyadévyah prakirtitah 
ya yah pradhanamSarapa varnayami nigsamaya. 

These Vidyadevis must be distinguished from the Mahavidyas, which 
according to the Tantras are ten in number. These ten female incarnations 
of Sakti correspond according to the Mundamala Tantra with the ten 
avataras of Visnau as follows: Dhiimavati with Matsya, Bagala with Karma, 
Bhairavi with Varaha, Chinuamastaka with Nrsimha, Bhuvanesvart with 
Vamana, Sundari with Purusurama, Tara with Rama, Kali with Krsna, 
Kamala with Buddha and Durya with Kalki. Tt is evident that this 
enumeration is of modern date and unreliable; in fact, other Tantras 
contain other names, and no importance can be attached to such lists. 
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From the Saptasati or the Candipatha of the Markandéya- 
purana we learn that Suratha was a king of the Caitra 
race, who lived in the time of the second Manu Svarécisa. 
After he had conquered the whole globe, he was 
attacked by some barbarian (Hodla) princes, who first de- 
prived him of his conquests, and afterwards even of his own 
kingdom, which he left in order to find refuge in a forest. 
He met there a Vaisya who had also lost all his property, 
and both went to a sage. Through his assistance, he 
became acquainted with the power and exploits of the 
great goddess Sakti. Suratha worshipped this supreme 
Goddess, aud by her favour he regained on earth his king- 
dom and was reborn after his death as the eighth Manu 
Savarni.? 12 


212 See Markandéyapurana, LXXVI, 3—11: 
3. Savarnih saryatanayo yo manuh kathyate’stamah, 
nisamaya tadutpattim vistarad gadato mama. 
4. Mahamayanubbavena yatha manvantaradhipah. 
sa babhnva mahabhagas Savarnis tanayo ravéh. 
5. SvardcisOntaré pirvah caitravamSasamudbhavah 
Surathd nama rajabhiit samasté ksitimandalé. 
6. Tasys palayatah samyak prajah putrau ivaurasan 
babbavuh Ssatravo bhapah kolavidhvamsiuah tatha. 
7. Tasya tair abhavad yuddham atiprabalaSatrubhih 
nyiuair api sa tair yuaddheé kdlavidhvamsibhir Jitah. 
8. Tatas svapuram 4yato nijadésadhipo’ bhavat 
akrantah sa mahabhagas tais tada prabalaribbih. 
9. Amatyair balibhir dustair durbalasya duratmabhih 
svapuryam avamrsté tu svasutair atmanah padé. 
10. Koso balam capahrtam tatrapi svapuré sthitah 
tanayaisca mahaviryais tvaripaksabalanvitaih. 
11. Tato mrgavyavyajéna hrtasvmyas sa bhnpatih 
ékaki hayam aruhya jagama gahanam yanam. 
See further ibidem, LX XXVIII, 11—16: 
11. Paritusta jagaddhatri pratyaksam praha Candika ; 
Yat prarthyaté tvaya bhupa tvaya ca kulanandana 
12. Mattas tat prapyatam sarvam paritustd dadami vam, 
tatd vavré urpo rajyam avibhramSyanyajanmani. 
13. Atraiva ca nijam rajyam hatagatrubalam halat 
s0’pi Vaisyas tato jianam vavre nirvinnamanasah, 
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Ramacandra, the destroyer of Ravana, revered her after- 
wards. She appeared first as Sati, the daughter of Daksa, 
and after defeating the Daityas and Danavas, burnt herself 
at the sacrifice of her father, as was previously mentioned.? 3 
Reborn as a danghter of Himavat she obtained Paésupati 
as her husband, and her sons are Ganééa and Skanda, the 
former being Krsna, and the latter a portion of Vigsnu.?14 

Laksmit was first worshipped by Mangalabhttpa, and 
afterwards in the three worlds by gods, sages and men.?15 
Asvapati revered Savitri first, and his example was followed 
by the gods and sages.7! Sarasvati was first worshipped 
by Brahman, and then by gods and sages.” 1* 

Radha was first adored in the three worlds by Krsna in 


eee 


14. Mamétyaham iti prajfias sangavicyutikaranamn 
svalpair ahobhir nrpaté svarajyam prapsyaté bhavan. 
15. Hatva ripiin askhalitam tava tacca bhavisyati 
mrtasca bhnyas samprapya janma dévid vivasvatah. 
16, Savarniko manur nama bhavan bhuvi bhavisyati. 

718 See above, p. 419. The 108 places where the parts of the corpse 
of Sati fell are called pithas, among these are the best known in Bengal 
the Kalighatia and Kamakhya Pithas. 

214 Sec Déevibhagavata, IX, 1, 14—21, 145b—149a: 

145b. Pijita Surathéndadan Durga Durgartinasini 
tatah Sriramacandréna Ravanasya vadharthina. 
146b. Tatpascajjagatam mata trisu lokésu pijita 
jatidan Daksakanya ya nihatya Daityadanavan. 
147, Taté déham parityjaya yajié bhartusca nindaya 
jajhe Himavatah patnyam lebhé Pasnpatim patim. 
148b. GanéSasca svayam Krsnah Skandé Visaukalodbhavah 
babhaivatuh tau tanayau pascat tasyasca Narada. 

245 See Deribhagavata, IX, 1, 8}, 22—38 and 1491 : 

Lake mir Maugalabhipéna prathamam paripijita 
trisu lokésu tatpascat déevata munimianavaih. 

218 See ihidem, 8l. 38—13 and 1506: 

Savitri ASvapatina prathamam paripajita 
tatpaseat trisn Jokésu dévatamunipungaraih. 

217 See ibidem, sl. 29—37 and 151b: 

Adau Sarasvati dévi Brahmana paripnyjita 
tatpascat trisa lokésu dévatamunipungavaih. 
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Goloka during the full moon of Karttika, and afterwards by 
shepherds and shepherdesses, by boys and girls, by herds of 
cows, by Surabhi, and, at the command of Hari, by Brah- 
man and the other gods, &c.?18 

Dévi was, at the advice of Sankara, first worshipped in the 
holy land of Bharata by Suyajfia, and afterwards at the 
command of the Supreme Spirit ferveutly adored by the 
sages 1n the three worlds with flowers, incense, &c. Like 
Rukmini of old, a Hindu bride generally visits Dévi’s tem- 
ple before her marriage. ? 19% 

Next to the Vidyadévis, as representatives of Sakti, rank 
the Divine Mothers (Uatrs ; Matarah, or Matrkah), who vary 
in number between 7, 8,9 and 16, They are also called 
Nurses (Dhétris) and are considered to personate the Female 
Energies of the gods Brahman, Visnu, Mahésvara, Indra, 
Varaha, Narasimnha, etc. They therefore bear the names 
of these gods; but are variously enumerated as Brahmi, 
Mahésvari, Aindri, Varahi, Narasimhi, Kaumari and 
Vaisnavi, or as Gauri, Brahmant, Raudii, Varahi, Vaisnavi, 
Siva, Varunt, Kanbéri, Narasimnhi and Vasavi, or otherwise. 
The JMa@trs are arranged in three classes: Antarmdirs, 
Bahyamatrs and Samhiramdatrs, or internal, external and 
contracting mothers.??° 





218 See ibidem, sl. 44—57, and 152b—155a: 
1525. Prathamam pijita Radha goloké rasamandalé 
paurnamasyam kirttikasya Krsnena paramatmana. 
153b. GOpikabhisca gopaiséca balikabhisca balakaih 
gavam ganaih Surabhya ca tatpascat ajfiaya Hareh. 
154b. Tada Brahmiadibhir dévair muuibhih paraya muda 
puspadhipadibhir bhaktya pajita vandita sada. 
219 See Sribhagavata, X, 53, 50, and Dévibhagavata, IX, 1, 81. 156b—157a: 
155+. Prthivyam prathamam Dévi Suyajfiiénaiva pojita 
Sankaréndpadisténa puayaksétré ca Bhuraté. 
156). Trisu lékésu tatpascad ajiayi paramatmanah 
puspadhfipadibhir bhaktya pajita munibbih sada, 
220 Compare Vaijayanti, p. 8, lines 128, 129: 
Brahmi Mahégvari Caindri Varahi Narasimhyapi 
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In the power of Sakti, in fact, participate all women, god- 
desses as well as mortals. The difference between them 
depends on the portion of Sakti they possess, whether they 
have a fnll share, ora portion, or a sixteenth part of a por- 
tion, or a portion of such a portion.?2! A superior share 
(pradhandiisa) is possessed by Ganga,??? Tulasi,??° Nagés- 


227 


vari ,?24 Dévasena,??2>5 Mangalacandika,*?° Kali, and 





The sixteen mothers are: Dévasénd, Gauri, Médhi, Padma, Saci, Santi, 
Savitri, Svadha, Svaha, Vijaya, Jaya, Dhrti, Pusti, Tusti, Atmadévata and 
Knladévata. 

See also Devibhagavata, ITI, 6, 14. 

#21 These variations are also distinguished as pirpasaktt, amsaripini, 
kalartipini and kalamSarupini. 

See ibidem, IX, 1, 58, and 1372: 

58. AmSariipah kalarnpah kalamsimsimSasambhavah 
prakrtéh prativisvésn dévyasca sarvay ositah. 

222 See ibidem, UX, 1, 44—62. 

223 See ibidem, $1. 683—70. 

224 See ibidem, $l. 71—%7 - 

71. Pradhanamfasvaripi ya manasa Kagyapitmaja 
Sali karapriyasisya ca mahajiianavisarails, 

72, Nagesvarasyanantasya bhagini nagapijita 
nageésvari nagamata sundari nigavahini. 

73. Nagéndraganasamyukta nagabhisanabhisiti 
nagendravandita siddha yogini nigasiyini. 

74. Visnuriip&’ Visnubhakta Visnuptjaparayana 
tapassvaripa tapasim phaladatri tapasvini. 

75, Divyam trilaksavarsam ca tapas taptva ca ya Haréh 
tapasvinisu pnjya ca tapasvisn ca Bharaté. 

76. Sarvamantradhidévi ca jvalanti Brahmatéjasi 
brahmasyaripa parama Brahmabhavanatatpari. 

77. Jaratkirumunéh patni krsniipéasya pativrata 
astikasya munér mata pravarasya tapasvinam. 

2°5 See ibidem, 81. 78—S83a: 

78. PradhanimSasvariipa ya Dévaséna ca Narada 
Matrkasn pijyatama sa Sasthi ca prakirtiti. 

79. Putrapantradidatri ca dhatri trijagzatam sati 
sasthamSarupa prakrtéh téna sasthi prakirtita. 

80. Sthané sisinim parama vrddharipa ca yogini 
puja dvadasamasésn yasya vigvésu santatam. 
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Vasundhara.??8 The wives of eminent personages are 
mostly endowed with a sixteenth portion of Sakti.229 

The Gramadévatas, curiously enough, appear at the 
bottom of the long list of beings possessing a share of 
Sakti.23° Considering that they are in reality the original 


81. Paja ca sitikigaré pura sasthadiné sisoh 
ékavimSadine caiva puja kalyanahétuki 

82. Munibhir namita caisa nitya kamyapyatah para 

83. Jalé sthalé cautariksé sighuam sadmagocare. 

226 See tbidem, S$). 88b— 87u. 

227 See ibidem, 8]. 87b—93a. 

228 See ibidem, sl. 98b—96a. 

229 See ibidem. sl. 96b—136. 

As such kalas of Sakti are named Svahadevi, wife of Agni; Daksina, 
wife of Yajfiapati (Daksa) ; Svadha, wife of the Pitrs; Svastidévi, wife of 
Vayn; Pusti, wife of Ganésa ; Tnsti, wife of Ananta; Sampatt, wife of 
Igana ; Dhrti, wife of Kapila; Sati, wife of Satya; Daya, wife of Moha; 
Pratistha, wife of Punya; Kirti, wife of Sukarma; Kriya, wife of Udyoga; 
Mithya, wife of Adharma ; Santi and Lajja, the two wives of Sugila ; Buddhi, 
Médha and Smrti, the three wives of Jfiana; Marti, wife of Dharma ; 
Nidra wife of Kalignirndra; who stupefiesiuto sleep all the worlds by her 
yoga; Sandhya, Ratri and Diva, the three wives of Kala; Ksudh and Pipasa, 
the two wives of Lobha; Prabha and Dahika, the two wives of Téjas, Mrtyu 
and Jara, the two wives of Prajvara; Tandra and Priti, the danghters of 
Nidra and wives of Sukha; Sraddha and Bhakti, wives of Vairagya ; Aditi, 
mother of the gods; Surahhi, progenetrix of cows; Diti, mother of the 
Daityas; Kadri, Vinaté and T'anu; Rohini, wife of Candra; Sanjia, wife of 
Surya; Satarapa, wife of Maun; Saci, wife of Indra; Tara, wife of Brhaspati; 
Arundhati, wife of Vasistha; Ahalya, wife of Gautama ; Anastya, wife of 
Atri; Dévahati, wife of Kardama; Prasiti, wifeof Daksa; Ménaka, mind-born 
daughter of the Pitrs and mother of Ambika ; LOpamudra; Kunti, wife of 
Kubéra; Varunani, Vindhyavah, wife of Bali; Damayanti, Yasoda, Dévaki, 
Gandhari, Draupadi, Saibya, Satyavati, Nadhvi, wife of Vrsabhanu ; 
Kuloédvaha, mother of Radha; Mandodari, Kausalya, Subhadra, Kauravi, 
Révati, Satyabhama, Kalindi, Laksmana, J Ambavat!, Nugnajiti, Mitravinda, 
Rukmini, Sita, Kali; Y6janagaudha, mother of Vyisa; Usa, wife of 
Bina; Citralékhi, friend of Usi; Prabhavati, Bhanumati; Rénuké, 
mother of Bhrgu; Rohini, mother of Balarama; Ekananda or Durga, sister 
of Krsaa, etc. 

230 Soe ibidem, Sl. 137a and 158a : 

137a. Ya yasea gramadévyah syuh tah sarvah prakrteh kalah, and 
15%0e. Pajita gramadcvyasca grame ca uagare muue. 
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representatives of the Female Energy or Sakti, the Divine 
Mother or Amma of the non-Aryan population of India, 
this may appear at first singular. However, the fact of 
their being mentioned at allin Sanskrit Puranas 1s a strong 
evidence of the honoured position they occupied among the 
people, a position so important that it could not be ignored 
by the Brahmans, who found it even to their spiritual and 
worldly advantage to include in their Pantheon not only 
the principle they represent, but also occasionally these, 
in their opinion, lower deities. 

Having thus tried to show the non-Aryan origin of 
Siva as Bhutesa and Girisa, or Lord of Ghosts and of 
Mountains, and the identity of the worship of Devi and 
Sakti with the aboriginal Amma-cult, I shall now discuss 
the subject of the non-Aryan deities, as represented by 
the Gramaidevatas and Aiyanar. 


EAP Reo LX 
On Gramadéevatas, Atyantr and Bhitas. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Gramadevatd represents the principal national deity 
of the non-Aryan population of India.*"1 With this female 
deity is intimately connected the well-known -iyandr or 








232 The Ayamasmrtisare contains a $loka which assigns the Gramadéva- 
tas to the Siidras: 

Brahmananiam Sivo dévah, Ksatriyanam tu Madhaval. 
Vaigyanam tu bhaved Brahma, Sidrainam (sriimadevatih. 

Sivais the god of the Brahmans, Madhava of the Ksatriyas, Brahman 
of the Vaisyas, and the Gramadévatis of the Sidras. The commentator 
explains this as follows: Sirwas the fire and the Véda, Madhava as 
religion and sacrifice, Brahman representing the Brahmans, and the Gra- 
madévatns as described by Parigaraare respectively revered by the four 
castes (Sivo’enir vedasea, Midhavo dharm6é yajiiasca, Brahma tu Brah- 
mana é€va, Gramadevutih Parasgardktas caturvarnyCna yathakramam 
arcyante ), 
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Sasta, the chief of the ghosts and evil spirits. As he 
prevents these demons or Bhitas from doing harm to men, 
he acts hke a Bhatesa, Bhitaraja or Bhitanatha, in the same 
manner as does Siva, with whom he is as such identical. 
The Gramadévatas are revered throughont the length and 
breadth of India, not only by the rndest aborigines, 
but also by the highest castes. There exists no hamlet, 
village, or town which does not possess a shrine dedicated 
to a Gramadeévata, that she may by her power preserve 
her devotees from diseases, plagnes, and other calamities. 
I have previonsly drawn attention to the fact, that the 
Pariahs, the despised representatives of the oldest Ganda- 
Dravidian stock in India, are often connected with the 
proudest Brahmanic temples sacred to Siva and Visnu. The 
privileges these outcasts still enjoy seem to prove that 
they possessed originally proprietary rights over these sites, 
which perhaps even belonged to Pariah idols before the 
lands were taken from them and devoted to rival deities. ? 3? 
Neither can it be denied that the worship of the aborigines 
has secured access into Brahmanism, with the result that 
not only did the Ksetradévatas enter into the Brahmanic 
liturgy, but also that superstitions Brahmans still sacrifice 
at the shrines of the popular deities of the lower orders. 
The word Gramadévata signifies deity of the village or 
town, and as India contains a large number of such 
villages and towns, there exists also an immense multitude 
of these deities, which vary in name and appearance, and 
whose legendary history depends on the special locality 
over which they preside. In consequence it is contended 
that the Gramadévatas owe their existence to the influence 
of time and actions, that they are framed according tu 
judgment and are revered in the various districts under 





232 Sasta and Sastr are the two Sanskrit furms of this name of Aiyanar, 
About the Puriahs see above, pp. 50—56. 
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their special vernacular names.?3° Nevertheless, however 
much the severaltutelar deities may seem to differ outwardly, 
they are in reality all alike, in so far as they must be con- 
sidered as the manifestation of the Gauda-Dravidian belief 
in the power of the Female Hnergy, represented by the 
productivity of the Harth. To this worship of the Mother 
Karth must be ascribed all the shrines that are dedicated 
to her local representatives. The original object of this 
veneration was probably arude shapeless stone growing 
ont of the earth and not fixed there by the hands of men; 
with preference a stone whicl: in its outward appearance 
resembled a human head, such as we find still frequently 
worshipped in the northern Telugu country, and which is 
generally found on the outskirts of villages. Special 
images came afterwards into use, 1n order to distinguish the 
several divinities which were adored by the people. That 
all these various local deities represent one and the same 
principle, becomes apparent from the fact, that one and the 
same name Amma, mother, 1s given to each singly, person- 
ating, as it were, the supreme power of Nature (prakrtt) or 
of Energy (sakti). The identity of the word Amma with 
Uinad in Sanskrit has been proved above.?54 

The Gauda-Dravidians revered the Harth as the power- 
ful being, on which all that is or lives in or on it depends, 
and which in consequence exercises an unlimited influence 
for good or evil over all earthly creatures and objects. ‘The 
Karth was to be propitiated by valuable sacrifices in order 
to yield the necessities of life, and nothing was deemed too 
precious that could gain her favour. In consequence not 
only offerings of grain, honey and flowers were made tv 
her, but also cocks, goats, pigs, buffaloes and even men 

183 See Dévivanala: a i. 

Kilakarmavasajjatah kalpita buddhiyogatah 
svad Sabhaganamidyair arcyanté gramadévatah. 

40) Seep. 421. 
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were immolated at her shrine. The Meriahs, whom the 
Khonds sacrificed until lately to the great goddess of the 
Earth, are an example of the prevalence of such human 
sacrifices.?>° Tu fact the native mind is still so familiar with 
the idea of iminolating human beings that a human head, or 
as 1ts substitute a cocoanut, is required for the decoration of 
the shed (mantapa) in which the Gramadévatais placed.?36 
The Todas in the Nilagiris offer to this day milk and blood 
sacrifices to the Mother Earth. The former are intended to 
obtain from her good grass and good buffaloe-milk, and at the 
New-year milk is for this purpose poured on the ground. 
The bloody sacrifice takes place at the dry Kédu, when 
buffaloes are killed and their blood is spilt to satisfy the 
goddess, who will reward her adherents with a rich harvest. 
The buifaloes take now the place of human beings, but the 
tradition still survives among the Todas that in former 
times they sacrificed men to the Bhiimidévi, though they 
have managed to keep it secret. With respect to the 
Todas, whose real name is, as I have proved, Kodas, and 
who belong to the Gaudian Khonds, this information is 
very important, as it settles for good all doubts as to their 
nationality, for the worship of the Earth and of the Grama- 
devatas proves them to be Gauda-Dravidians.? 3? 


The aborigines of this country seem likewise to have 
revered, and some mountain-tribes who have not come into 
contact with Brahmans or other civilised Hindus do still 
revere, an invisible Supreme Spirit, of whom they form no 
special image, but whom they generally adore in the 





236 See pp. 153, 154. 

236 See Gramadévutapratistha: “ manaviyéna Sirasa tatpratinidhin 
narikélaphaléna...alankrt@ mantapé,” compare p. 461, note 247. 

237 See above, pp. 190-192. I obtained the information about the 
original object of the Kédu, the funeral ceremony serving as a pretext for 
the barbarous massacre of cattle, from respectable Todas of five different 
Mande. 
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shape of a stone. An instance of this worship is Guruna- 
tha.?38 It is incorrect to connect this stone-worship with 
the Linga-worship, with which it has nothing in common. 


This Supreme Spirit who protects men in their trouble 
and guards them from evil spirits is adored as the kind 
father Ayya, and is known in South-India as Aiyanar. 
Mother Earth and the Great Father, as represented by the 
Gramadévata and Aiyanar, are the central figures of the 
Gauda-Dravidian pantheon. Both have fallen from their 
throne, and lead a degraded existence. Just asthe Vedic 
deities became Asuras in the Brahmanic creed, and the gods 
and goddesses of the Edda were transformed into Devils 
and Witches, so also do the Gramadevatas and Aiyanar 
oceupy the position of fallenangels. hey differ, however, 
from other fallen angels, in that their influence is not malig- 
nant. Their real object is to protect human beings from all 
kinds of calamities, and especially from the mischievous 
machinations of the evil Spirits, with whom the Universe is 
peopled according to the opinion of the Aborigines. Andhere 
itis worth mentioning that in spite of the Gauda-Dravidian 
populace occupying an inferior and dependent position, it 
has exercised a considerable influence onthe Brahmanic 
element. It has forced its way gradually into the very 
heart of the Aryan worship, which eventually, by amal- 
gamating with Gauda-Dravidian doctrines, underwent a 
thorough change, so that the purity of its system disap- 
peared, and a new belief, the Brahmaunic religion of our day, 
was substituted in its stead, a belief which partly rests on 
non-Aryan ideas. We even tind Brahmans openly partici- 
pating in the unhallowed proceedings at the festivals of the 
village-goddesses, and defending their behaviour with the 
statement, that every act of a Brahman is connected with 





338 See p. 200. 
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Brahman, and that in consequence he can not do wrong 
whatever he may do.?5° 

If, however, the pure Vedic doctrine has been altered 
by the influx of non-Aryan tenets, so also have the latter 
undergone a change by coming in contact with Aryan 
ideas, and not only have males intruded into the once ex- 
clusively female circle of Gramadévatas, but also a motley of 
queer figures have crept in, forming indeed a very strange 
gathering. The Gramadévatipratistha mentions as Gra- 
madévatas the skull of Brahman, the head of Visnu, the 
skull of Rénuka, the figure of Draupadi, the body of Siti, 
the harassing followers of Siva (the Pramathas), the attend- 
ants of Visnu (Parisadas), demons, Yoginis, various kinds 
of Saktis made of wood, stone and clay; persons who were 
unsuccesstul in their devotional practice, Sunassepha, Tri- 
sanku, Ghatotkaca and others; Dévaki’s daughter, multi- 
form Durgas and Saktis; Ptutana and others who kill chil- 
dren; Bhitas, Prétas, and Pigacas ; Kusmanda, Sakini, Daki- 
ni, Vetalas and others, Yaksas, Kiratadévi, Sabari, Rudra, 
100 krores of forms of Rudra; Matangt, Syamala, unclean 
Ganapati, unclean Candali, the goddess of the liquor pot 
(Surabhandeésvart), Mohini, Raksasi, Tripura, Lankhini, 
Saubhadévi, Samudrika, Vanadurea, Jaladurga, Agnidurga, 
suicides, culprits, faithful wives, the Goddesses of matter, 
Goddesses of qualities and Goddesses of deeds, etc.? +" 


239 See Déeviyamaia: “ Tisam arcanam ca brahmana api samsantityéke. 
Sarvam khalvidam hrahma tajjaliniti Santa upasitetyadi Srutivacanair 
brahmanasya sarvam brahmamayam bhavatiti nirdustam. Etad vai kimi- 
nam uktam apakaminom na kificana.’ (Some Brahmans also revere them 
(the gramadévatas). The whole world is Brahman, who creates, destroys and 
protects. One should, free from passion, meditate on him, thisis a Vedic 
precept. Everything connected with a Brilman is ideutified with Brah- 
man, and in consequence there is no fault init. So say those Brahmans 
who desire something, but not those who cdo not desire.) 

240 See Gramadévatapratistha: Tatra (ayatané) dévata Brahmanah 
kapalam Visndasird Réuukimastakam Draupadimartis Sitatanuh Prama- 
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The Hindu exoterics, especially those who belong to the 
modern schools, have their peculiar ideas about the con- 





thah Saiva Vaisnavah parisada graha yoginyah Sgaktay6 nanavidha daru- 
Silamramaya jata bhrasta ye ca yagato na siddhim gatah Sunaéééphas 
Trigankur Ghatotkacacéa ityadya Dévakigarbhottha bahurapini Durga ca 
Saktih Phtanadya halaghitinyo Bhitaprétapisacasca Kusmanda Sikini 
Dakini Vétaladya Yaksah Kiratadevi Sabari, Rudragca Satakétirapani 
Raudrani Matangi Syamalocchistaganapatir Ucchistacandali Surabhan- 
désvari Mohini Raksasi Tripura Lankhini Saubhadévi Samndrika Vana- 
durga Jaladurga Agnidurga atmahantarah Siksitah pativratasca dravy- 
adévyO geunadévyah kriyadévya ityadya gramadévatas samavayéna 
pujyante. 
According to BOpadéva the following are the Gramadévatas : 
1. Sivagaktih Suvarnambi Hanumin Patali tatha 
Durvasaputri Muktamba Rainukascanima tatha. 
2. Viramha Marika'Ganga Phalagauri ca Nagnika 
Arkika Virabhadrasca Viraé Svapatir éva ca. 
3. Bhillah Kiratah Siddhagva Draupadi cagraja tatha 
Sarvamba ciryanathagca Bhavani Siddhapiirnsah. 
+. Raudri Rudra Maharastri Mauika Rudrasanghika 
Mukamba Vallavas sarvé krsnabhaktasca Yadavah. 
5. Laksmis Tara Brahmaraksas Trnamba Phullaldécani 
Dharma [86 Guruécaiva Sarabhah Khadgaravanah. 
6. Sangamési Mahadévi Rudrani Candik¢svarah 
VinayakaScaikamata cintyési Varani tatha. 
7, Valmikini ca Bhérund’ Durgimha cargalambik\ 
J Jyotir Mahéso Yogica Yogini Bagala tatha, 
8. Sukahasta Srikhalika Mayntri Simhavahani 
Varuni Sasknli Krtya Raksasi Candragékhara. 
9. Nirgundikarkavrksastha Prastha Paryankavasini 
Ajijana Bhuéca Niryisas Tatakésydsadhigvari. 
10. Vyaghrési ca Dhanuskéotis Tulak6étis tathéndira 
Upala Nagarupa ca Jati Sasta ca Bhairavah., 
11. Réyaérng6 Jamadagnyah Parsadag Sakunaé Sami 
Drsadvan Kitanatha ca Mahamanda ca Kundika. 
12; Srénika cauikhéla ca Ki$maudagsca Vinayakah 
Masirikahiphéna ca Tulasi Pasuvatsapa. 
13. Reétassira Mahavisnuh Kaficya’m siddhéna pijitah 
Pratitikas Tamalagsca Gangabbhreca Dukilika. 
14. Nilasca Mihirasvami Sphétamba ca Munisvarah 
Calini Sirpika caiva Grahayithapayithapa. 
15. Dakini Yaksaripa ca Markatdlikhalatmika 
Hayyangavina Musali Kumari Banaripiui. 
16. Jalamirtiscignimurtis Cakravitidrinayika 
Lankini Paitanétyadyah pajyanté eriamadévatih., 
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nexion of the Gramadévata and the Earth. They uphold 
that the Lord lévara, beyond whom they admit the exist- 
ence of the highest unmanifested Spirit, the Parabrahman, 
has seven forms or aspects, which manifest themselves in 
seven planes. The highest aspect of Isvara is exhibited in 
the Rgeveda, another in Buddha, the seventh appears in 
the Gramadévata on the surface of the Earth. In each 
sphere the leading spirit 1s attended by hosts of subservi- 
ent gods and ghosts, differing from each other according 
to the condition of these planes, which, though differing in 
elevation, stand to each other in a co-ordinate position. On 
a level with the Gramadevatas are elsewhere the so-called 
fairies and gnomes. ‘These spirits can be easily evoked, 
and are therefore objects of popular worship. In their 
lower types they often display a cruel disposition and 
delight in bloody sacrifices, but their ruder constitution 
does not necessarily iudicate a bad disposition. 


On the Grimadévatas. 


The Gramadévata is the personation of the Female 
Energy as represeuted by Mother Earth, and as such the 
principal deity of the Turanian race. As the Gramadévata 
is the tutelary deity of every place in India, it 1s impossi- 
ble to give a complete list of them, nor is 1t even necessary 
to do so, considering that, though differing in name, quali- 
fications and other points, they are by their nature identi- 
cal with each other, as representatives of one and the same 


power, 7.¢., of Sakti.?*#* Some Gramadeévatas are connected — 


only with their special locality, while others, as Kali and 
Mariyamma, though retaining their local supremacy, in 
consequence of the peculiar powers they possess, are 
encountered all over the country. As their name Amma or 





24) This idea is also expressed in the Deviyamala in the sloka: 
Indranipramukha dévyas sarvadévamsasambhavah, 
Saktayas tatra pijyante nanarapah kalau yuge, 
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Amba, mother, imples, they are, wherever they reside, 
revered as the protecting mothers. They are not identical 
with the Matuaras of later Sanskrit mythology, though there 
exists without doubt a connexion between them, and it is 
probable that the conception of the Mataras is due to 
Gauda-Dravidian iufluence. For a closer inquiry into this 
subject discloses the fact, that Aryan legends have been 
thus inseparably blended with non-Aryan, so that 1t is 
often difficult to keep the two currents asunder, and to dis- 
cover the original source. 

That the worship of the Gramadévatis is very popular, 1s 
not only proved by the great number of their shrines, but 
also by the fact, that though their most faithful devotees 
form on the whole the poorest class of the population, their 
temples are often endowed with sufficient land to cover the 
expenses incurred for their maintenance. Every villager, 
man or woman, takes a personal interest in his Gramade- 
vata, her temple is daily visited, and the shady tree on its 
premises forms the favorite meeting place of the commu- 
Dityss 2 

The temple of the Gramadevata stands either within or 
outside the village. Vaisnava people worship the goddess 
in the centre of the hamlet, Saktas do so outside it, Kapa- 
hkas on the burning vround, Ganapatas at the house-door 
or at the house-pillar, and others with the exception of 
the merchants revere her in the bazaar-street. All, how- 
ever, can adore her near a waterside, in a fcrest, or in 
stone-, wooden-, or clay-temples.**° According to the 
Smrtipurdnasamuccaya, Gramadévatas are found in the 


242 See Déviyamala : Gramino gramaraksirthi pujayéd gramadévatah. 

2+? See Gramudevatapratistha: “ Atha gramin&ah svésam samastiksé- 
maya svasthaniyé gramad bahir va gramagaktim pratisthapya paijayéyuh, 
Vaiguava gramamadhyeé sakta bahih Kapalikas Smasané Ganapata dvaradésé 
stambhadese vi anyc tvantara vanijah panyavithyam sarvé jalanikaté 
yane ya pisanadarumramayayatantsvarcayéyuh. . 
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hamlets of low-caste people, in the abodes of savages and in 
the villages of peasants, in the tents of the Abhiras, in the 
station of hunters, in the flocks of outcasts and in 
bazaars, among the Sudras and cultivators, in capitals, 
towns, villages and sub-villages, in carpenters’ shops, on 
the roads, in the houses of village servants, in the abodes 
of vild6mas, as well as in the huts of Pulkasas and in the 
honses of weavers.? +4 

The idol is almost daily decorated with saffron powder and 
red kunkuma, and what remains of it, after the idol has 
been ornamented, is distributed among those present. The 
sacrificer (who is generally called Pujari, or Bhipi in the 
North, or Viravésin when possessed of the demon), and 
even the members of his family are supposed to be in 
possession of powerful charms, capable of bewitching, as 
well as of driving away evil spirits. The chucklers also 
often claim to have an exclusive knowledge of such spells. 
The Gramadevata is as much a living part and parcel of 
the village, as are the Karnam, Talaiyari, Toti and other 
village officials. These deities are, as I have already point- 
ed ont, the tutelary gods, and each villager expects his own 
divinity to preserve his village from evil spirits. They, it 
is believed, try to injure the crops as well as men and 
beasts, and to harm the village community in various other 
ways. The goddess is therefore venerated like a benevo- 
lent mother. Ifa villager is affected with any illness, her 
assistance is invoked, her favour is entreated by all kinds 


2+* See Smrtipuranasamuccaya : 
1. Pallipakkanakhétanim abhiragibirasya ca 
Kiratapallikayasca pigasrénivanikpatham. 
2. Siidranam karsakanam ca nayaryah pattanasya ca 
gramasya cOpagramasya tvastravasasya paddhateh. 
3. Gramacandalavatyasca vilomavasakasya ca 
Tatha pulkasavatyasva kuvindavasakasya ca. 
4, Dévyo yas cébhimaninyah kathyante gramadeévatah. 
Vilomas are the same as pratilomas. 
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of sacrifices, and additional votive promises are made, 
should such offerings prove successful. If the patient re- 
covers, his recovery 1s ascribed to the power and benevolence 
of the Gramadévata, and to the influence and efficiency of 
the Pajari. The promised vow is religiously kept, whether 
it takes the shape of a present, as a bell or a silver figure 
of the goddess, or of an act to be performed by the re- 
covered patient, e.g., to walk round the idol in a dress of 
margosa leaves. 

At the worship of the Gramadévata are used the leaves, 
flowers, resin and milky juice of the holy and of the red 
Oleander, of the white Calatropis gigantea, of the black 
Datura, the China rose, the Nimb tree, Euphorbia antiquo- 
rum and of other plants. When an animal, a black goat, 
or any other goat or a buffaloe, is to be sacrificed, the Payari 
walks from the right side round the firepit, binds the beast 
on the flagstaff to the east of the temple, and the sacrificer 
possessed of the demon (viravésin), after pouring saffron 
water on the victim, waits until 1t indicates the consent of 
the deity by shaking its body and then kills 1t with a sword, 
with one stroke, otherwise it is regarded as unpropitious. 
This done, he cuts off its foot, and places it into its mouth. 
On its head is arranged an oil lamp, which is lighted with 
a new cloth wick. The Pariahs dance and play on musical 
instruments in honor of the Gramadévata, while the more 
respectable and high-caste villagers whoattend the festival, 
place the prasdda, 1.¢., flowers, leaves, flour, etc., ou their 
heads.” *° 


Oblations consisting of liquor, meat, grain and lights are 





245 See Gramadeévatapratistha: Devakaraviraraktakaravirasvétarkani- 
lonmattajapapicumandasnuhyadipatrapuspaniryasaksiradyair arcayitvag- 
niknndasya pradaksinyCna pracyam agarasya dhvajastambhé pasum gan- 
nahya krsnachagam bastam mahisam va virave§i khadgénotkrtya tasya 
pidam tanmnkhe sankilya tacchirasi dé¢vatabhimukham tailagaravam 
niksipya nutanavasasa dipam prajvalya vadyaghoséna mahanrttena candala 
dévim stuyanti gramina anyé ca darsanaprisadamatram girasa vahanli. 
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presented to the deities, and special festivals celebrated 
in their honor.?*® The sacrificer begins with placing the 
fignre of the dévata in the Mantapa. This is decorated with 
flesh, palm-toddy, honey, liquor, ghee and milk, with a 
human scull or with a cocoanut as its substitute, and with 
cocks and other beasts as substitutes for living animals. 
The idol is then adorned and propitiated with rice mixed 
with blood, and other gifts. Some devotees cut off their 
limbs and present them to the idol.?4* 

In the Telugu country this Viravésin is called Poturdja, 
who occupies in the household of Ellamma the post of a 
herald. His services are, however, not monopolised by this 
goddess. This name is derived from pdtwu, a male animal, 
especially a male buffaloe (ahisa), and Poturaju or Potaraju 
is in Kanarese called Potappa or Kénaraya.?48 He is con- 
sidered to bethe son of a Pariah, and in consequence called 
Candélaputra, and, as Potula raju, is the king of buffaloes. 
He is personated by a Madiga who kills the sacrificial goat, 
by strangling it with his teeth and tearing open its throat. 
It may be here remembered with respect to the buffaloe 
that this animal serves as the vehicle of Yama. 

Bloody sacrifices are required at most feasts, and every 
marriage or other important event 1s commenced with the 
immolation of fowls or sheep. 

A general subscription is raised in a village every year 
or two in order to arrange for a festival or yatra for pro- 
pitiating the goddess. A suitably decorated pot is for this 
purpose carried round the village, as a rule by the Pajari, 


240 See ibidem: Sidhumamsabalibhih dipair utsavaisca . . arcyaté. 

247 See ibidem: Pratisthayam adan diksitah pisiténa parisruta ca mad- 
huna madyéna ghrténa ksirena ca manaviyéna Sirasa tatpratinidhina 
narikélaphaléna pyranipratinidhibhih kukkutadibhir alankrt€é mantapé 
pratimam alankrtya lohitannadibalibhir aradhya kécid upasakal svasvan- 
eani chittva prayacchanti. Natrodbandhanam, nainam apakurvanti sabaso 
va étad viranam kalan pratyaksibhavati phalam pratyaksibhavati phalam, 
étad éva kalau Sidranam ucitam ityaha bhagavan Paragarah. 

248 See above, pp. 97, 469. 
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and every cottager contributes his share m kind or in coin. 
A great heap of cooked rice, afterwards distributed espe- 
cially among the village servants, is placed before the god- 
dess ; and the beasts are slanghtered before her image. A 
Vettiyan or Talaiyari carrying a pot full of rice deeply satu- 
rated with blood goes every day, generally about midnight, 
so long as the feast lasts, along the backyards of the houses 
of the village, and throws a handful of this rice in the four 
corners of every street, in such a manner that he may not 
be seen by any person; for whoever sees him is sure to be 
afflicted by the devils, whose favours are to be gained by 
the offerings contained in this pot. Thisis done to secure 
the village against attacks of evil spirits. At the end of the 
festival the pot is taken to a particular spot on the bonndary 
line of the village, where the offerings are thrown up in the 
air to be received by the devils, and after this ceremony, the 
pot is broken on the same spot. ‘This potis known in Tamil 
as the Hllat-catit, boundary pot. Moreover, on the last day of 
the festival the metal image of the goddess is carried round 
the outskirts of seven neighbouring villages, in order that 
the Gramadevatas of those villages be kept from visiting 
and molesting the place. If the Gramadévata 1s propitiated, 
the village will be free from small-pox, cattle-disease, fainine 
and tree-disease, fire will not burn down the honses, nor 
will the river overflow its banks, nobody will die a sudden 
death, nor will poisonous snakes, scorpions and other obnox- 
ious animals do harm, nor will animals with claws or fangs, 
nor worms, bears, tigers or lions do injury : general security 
prevails in the country, and the people are prosperous.? 4° 





**9 See Gramalévatapratistha : Prasanna yada gramadévata tasmin mari- 
karogapasurogadurbhiksavrksardgadayah Samyanti, nignir géhani prada- 
henna nadijalam aplavayet, amrtyur nagayati naiva, sarpavrscikaday6 visa- 
virya na badhante, nakhino damstrinagcaranyakah kitabhallikavya- 
ghrasimhadayo na himsanti, yogaksémah kalpaté rastré ca prajiksémd 
bhavatiti vijhayate. 
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If in spite of all precautions, an evil-disposed spirit 
should nevertheless haunt the village, so that the crops 
are destroyed by blight, or fires burn down the houses, or 
epidemics rage and decimate the population, the favour 
of that spirit must be secured, and his anger appeased by a 
great expiatory feast during which an immense number of 
animals are killed. At this celebration the entire popu- 
lation congregates outside the village, and a pot (karakam) 
representing the enraged deity is with great honor carried 
into the centre of the village, and there deposited. After 
a lapse of three days it is with hke ceremonies carried back 
to the borders of the village. Fresh sacrifices are then 
offered, and, when the above mentioned pot has been there 
broken to pieces, the spell is pronounced to be removed 
from the afflicted village.?®° 

As a proof of the former supremacy of the Gramadéva- 
tas among the deities of this country, should be quoted 
the generally accepted tradition that they once enjoyed 
the highest bliss, but iucurred by their pride the curse of 
the Supreme Spirit, who condemued them to roam over 
the world and to protect there mankind from the machina- 
tions of the demons, who were subjected to their sway. 
Ont of gratitude for this protectiou, men established yearly 
festivals to every one of them. At the end of the world 
they will, however, be freed from the curse, and regain 
their former pre-eminence.?°! 

What the Gramadévata is to the village, the Kuladévata is 
to the family. This deity is likewise of Gauda-Dravidian 
origin, though now largely worshipped by Brahmans, 
especially in the Maratha country, but also elsewhere, e.g., 





250 Inspector-General of Police, Colonel Puv'.ous, has kindly placed at 
my disposal a J/emo on the Village-goddess in India, and Iam indebted to 
it for some valuable information which it contained. 

251 This opinion is expressed in a letter written by a Native of India 


to the Rev. B. Ziegenbalg on pp. 146, 147. 
60 
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in Mysore, where the Brahmans of Bettadapuram revere 
Angaramma as their Kuladévata. In fact, if anybody 
sees her or any other Gramadévata with his own eyes, he 
must devote himself and his whole family to the service of 
that deity who henceforth becomes the family deity or 
Kuladevata. 

Connected with the worship of the Knladévata is that 
of the Istadévatd, the chosen or tutelary deity of the 
house. Among the Brahmans the Istadevata 1s that god 
of the Paficayatana,?5? whichis placed in the centre. The 
Paficayatana itself is restricted to the higher castes, but 
even the lowest orders worship household gods represented 
by very small figures of the Gramadévatas, made either 
of stone or of wood. 

I shall now give some particulars about a few of the 
more important village deities, beginning with those whose 
worship, in consequence of their wider sphere of influence, 
is spread over larger areas, and who have been more spe- 
cially distingnished by the name of the nine Saktis or 
Navasaktis. These are Ellamma, Mariyamma, Aikaélamma, 
Pidari, Bhadrakali, Durga, Camunda, and Parna (Piranai) 
and Puskala (Putkalai), the two wives of Aiyanar. Some of 
these names are Sanskrit or partly Sanskrit, replacing per- 
haps other older names of purely Ganda-Dravidian origin. 


1. Ellamma. 


Ellamma, Ellamma, or Hlamuttammaz, from ella all, and 
amma mother, the mother of all, in Sanskrit called Sar- 
vamba (under which name she 1s, e.g., worshipped at Basapat- 
tanam), is, especially in the Telugn country, revered as the 
Adigakti. All castes from the Brahmans downwards adore 
this Gramadévata. She, sothe legend says, has neither father, 


352 See above, p. 389. 
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mother, nor husband, and was born from out of the earth. 
The Malas, who claim to be descended from the sage Adijam- 
buvu, contend that Elamma was created by his mantras, and 
that she attained her maturity nine hours after her birth, 
looking like a girlof twelve years. She then went to Adi- 
jambuvu desiring him to be her husband, but he refused, 
giving her, however, a Safijiva root with the instruction to 
plant it on the Matangagiri, and to present there offerings 
to him. This done, he predicted that a cock would m time 
arise from the root of the plant, Kllamma become a hen 
and lay three eggs. One of these eggs would fall into 
the Nagaloka and give birth to Adisésa, another would 
turn bad and, falling into the city of the king Bali, would 
become a Brahmaraksasi1, but on the third Ellamma would 
sit, and Brahman, Visnu and Siva would be born from it. 
After the creation of these three gods HEllamma would 
again become a woman.?°* And as he had prophesied, 
so it happened. 


253 T owe this story to the Rev. W. Howard Campbell, M.a., of the L.M.S., 
who has written to me as follows about Ellamma: “‘ Ellammais the Adigakti, 
without father or muther or husband, horn ont of the earth, a virgin. 
Before her was Adijambuvu, a great muni, who was born six months hefore 
the Kaliyugam. (The Madigas claim to be his descendants.) He by his 
mantras caused Ellammato be born out of the earth. Nine hours after she 
was born, she attained to maturity and was like a twelve years’ old girl. 
Putting on grand clothes and gold ornaments she went to Adijambuvu and 
greeted him ‘Trimitramangalam ( [He %)O N88, author of the Shastras 
who made Ganga speak and helped Rama in the Kritayugam), O grand. 
father. He looked at her and said ‘ What is it, o Adigakti?’ She replied 
‘I have searched all hills and plains and secret places and have found no 
husband who will satisfy my youthfnl desires.’ He said ‘ No gods are 
yet horn with the Kaliynugam, so there is none to satisfy your desire” She 
replied ‘J have come to have intercourse with you.’ ‘ That,’ he said, 
‘cannot be.’ ‘Who then is there’ she asked, ‘to satisfy my desires?’ 
He replied ‘ I give you a Sanjiva root, take it to Matangagiri hill, plant it 
there, and with offerings worship me. From thisroot will spring up a cock, 
and on its appearance you will become a hen, You will lay three eggs, 
Of these one will fall down into the Nagalokam, and from it will come forth 
Adisheshan, One will go bad, and will fall into Balimaharaja’s city. The 
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According to another legend, especially current in the 
Tamil country, Ellamma was the revived Rénuka, who had 
originally been the chaste wife of Jamadagni, and the mother 
of his five sons. One day she saw Citraratha, king of 
Mrttikavati, sport with his queen, and became jealous of 
their happiness. Her husband perceived that Renuka had 
lost her chastity, and ordered his sons to kill her. The elder 
four refused to do so, but the youngest, Parasurama, con- 
sented. Renuka, on hearing of this, fled for protection to a 
neighbouring village inhabited by Pariahs. Her son pursued 
and found her there, and after killing all the Pariahs, cut 
off the head of his mother, which he brought to his 
father. Jamadagni, as recompense for such obedience, 
granted his son the favour of asking a boon, who thereupon 
requested his father to allow him to restore his mother 
to life. Jamadagmi consented, and Parasurama went 
with the head of his mother to the place where he had killed 


Brahmarakshasi will be born from it. On one you will sit, and from it 
Brahma, Vishnun and Siva will come forth. On their hirth, you will again 
become a woman. It happened as the sage said, and on hecoming a 
woman, Ellamma turning to the Trimurtnlu asked them to satisfy her desire. 
They replied ‘ Mother we came from your womh, how can we do this?’ 
She answered ‘Iam not your mother, but only your grandmother, as you 
were horn from an egg, so you need not hesitate.’ They fled from her in 
fear from place to place, and at length rushed into the presence of Adijam- 
buvu to tell him, who they were, and why they had filed from the Adigakti. 
He turned to Siva and said ‘It is you she seeks and not the others. 
When she presses you to comply with her wishes promise to do so on 
the condition that she gives you her third eye. She will agree to give yon 
her eyc, and with it I shall take away her strength, so that her robe will 
become a burden to her.’ Siva did according to these directions, and the 
Adikéakti’s strength and vigour disappeared. He asked if she still wished 
him to comply with her request, and she replied that her robe had become 
a burden to her. The Trimurtulu left her, and after receiving instruc: 
tion from Adijambuvu, she returned to Matangagiri hill. Nine hours later 
tho Kaliyuga began and the people came in multitudes to worship her. 
Some other stories ahout her are besides in the mouths of the people.” 
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his mother. He put her head on the trunk of one of the 
beheaded women, and thus revived it, but he mistook the 
corpse of a Pariah woman for that of his mother, and the 
head of Rénuk&é was in this manner put on a wrong body. 
This is the popular tale about the origin of Ellamma. 
Another legend contends that Parasurama put by mistake 
the head of a Pariah woman on the body of Rénuka, and that 
in consequence Jamadaegni did not recognize as his wite the 
thus revived person, who was allowed to be worshipped by 
the Pariahs, while Réunka’s head was called Ammachar. In 
the Tulu country, Kali goes by the name of Ellamma, and it 
is a peculiar coincidence that Parasurama is in most Kali 
temples worshipped in a special shrine. There existed 
therefore an old tradition which associated this fierce enemy 
of the Ksatriyas with the aborigines of India; butit is as yet 
unsafe to propose an explanation of the legend which ought, 
however, to be remembered and not overlooked.? °4 


254 See Dr. Wilhelm Germann’s edition of the @enealogie der Malabari- 
schen Gétter von Bartholomeus Ziegenbalg, pp. 157—159. 

The following different version of the story of Renuka was given to me 
by a Native as follows: ‘“ Rénuka, the mother of Parasurama, was by virtue 
of her chastity in the habit of making a vessel of sands and of bringing 
water from a river in such a vessel. One day, as usual, she went to the river, 
and when bathing she saw in the water the shadow of a Gandharva passing 
in the sky. Perceiving the shadow to be heantiful, she thought in her 
heart that the real Gandharva must be extremely beautiful. From that 
instant her virtue left her, and she was unahle to weave a vessel out of 
sands. (According to the story related by Zcegenbalg she could through her 
chastity draw the water out of the Kaveri in the form of balls and roll 
them to her hushand, who performed his sacrifices with this water.) She 
returned home in sorrow. Her hushand knew it all, and asked his sons to 
slay Renuka. The youngest, ParaSurama, consented and pursued her into 
the quarter where Chandalas lived and slew her there. Then leaving the 
corpse on the ground, Parasurama went to Jamadagni, related that he 
had carried out the sage’s orders, and asked a boon that Renuka may he 
brought back to life. Jamadagni gave some sanctified water which had the 
power to revive dead bodies. Before Parasurama went to the Chandalas’ 
quarter, some Chandalas removed Rénuka’s head and left a Chandala 
woman’s head near the trunk of Rénuka. Parasurama taking thie head and 
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Ellamma is represented in a sitting posture with reddish 
skin and very fiery face. She wears on ber head a crown 
with serpents lying over it; for the natives declare, that 
many serpents dwell in her pagodas, and that people who 
see serpents, invoke her aid, drive them away so that they 
do no harm. She wears on her forehead three white lines 
of cowdung-ashes, but is otherwise adorned like the other 
goddesses. She has four hands. In her raised right hand 
she carries a drum(damaru)round which a serpent is entwin- 
ed, and in the other a trident ; in her uplifted left hand she 
carries a noose, and in her bent left hand the skull of the 
torn-off head of Brahman. This skull is said to attract all 
the blood of men and beasts that is shed in the world, 
and yet cannot get full. As much blood is spilt at the 
sacrifices of the Gramadeévatas, they geuerally carry in their 
hands the skull of Brahman. A metal image of Ellamma 
stands in her pagodas and is carried about at the festivals. 
The principal image before which sacrifices are made in 
the shrines, is hewn out of stone, aud fashioned in such 
a manner, that only the head above is visible, while the 
body stands concealed in the earth, in commemoration of the 
fact that only her head was revived and placed on the trunk 
of another woman.25° [I have referred already to the stone 
images of the Gramadevatas which are shaped like a head, 
and given an explanation more generally applicable.? °° 

Shrines of Ellamma are found everywhere, though they 


trnnk as belonging to his mother, sprinkled water onthem. The head and 
trunk united, and the renovated crcature flew at ParaSurama and pursued 
him to Jamadagni’s residence. Jamadagni not recognising the creature 
as his wife, the latter demanded of the former, what she should do. She 
was allowed to live among Chandalas and be worshipped by them all over 
the Earth.” 

The dévata with the trunk is Kllamma, and the head alone (being purely 
Brahmanic) is called Ammachar. 

255 See Ziegenbulg, p. 189. 

258 See p. 452. 
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are only small in some places.257 Such temples contain, 
besides the image of Ellamma, generally those of Jamadagni, 
Renuka’shusband; Parasuraima, Renuka’s son ; Poturaja,? ** 
her herald; Mallujetts,?>° her (wrestler) champion; Vighnés- 
vara, Siva’s son; Bhadra-Kali, Matangi, the Pariah woman 
on whose trunk the head of Renuka was placed; and the 
Angels of Life (in Tamil Uyirttandtlkarar), who catch in a net 
the souls of those who have suddenly died a violent death. 
These after they have been conveyed to Ellamma, who 
had suffered a similar fate, will in their turn undertake the 
office of soul-catchers.2°° There are also found in her 
temples, images of serpents. The priest or Pujari of 
such shrines is a Pandaram. Once a week at least, on 
every Friday, sacrifices are with certain mantras offered to 
her. She is invoked for help by those who are threatened 
by poisonous snakes. Fishermen pray to her when they 
cannot catch any fish, or are in danger on the sea: others do 
the same, when they are in a perilous position. In her 
honour is every year celebrated a festival which lasts about 
eight days, during which her image is carried about.?°! 
Pigs, bucks and cocks are decapitated before the door of her 
temple; the priests retain the heads of these animals, while 
their owners eat the remainder. Some cook the meat of 
these animals and deposit some slices on leaves to Potu- 
raju, and to the Uyirttandilkarar. They also bring a great 





257 Hig. at Ténampeéttai. 

258 Poturaju (Potaraju), from potu ( 3) a male animal, especially a 
male buffaloe); C. P. Brown makes him out to be the husband of the 
Gramadévata. (See p. 461.) 

259 Prom mallu sey ) and jetti ( Te 83) wrestler. 

260 See Ziegenbalg, p. 159. 

261 The Rev. W.H. Campbell of Kadapa has written to me about the 
worship of Ellamma as follows : ‘This goddess is worshipped by people of all 
castes. Ceremonies in her honour are performed by dobeys ( WS 2), toddy- 


sellers (o Cs 7) and chucklers ( Sra J. Her temples, which are numerous 
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quantity of cooked rice, which belongs partly to the priests, 
and partly to the workmen who carry the figures. Many 
vows are fulfilled on such days, one of which is the 
notorious hook-swinging when iron hooks are stuck in the 
back behind the shoulders of the persons who have promised 
to swing in the air on a pole. This hook-swinging 1s, 


in this district, are built at a little distance from the villages in the vicinity 
of the Sudra houses, They should he overshadowed by a margosa tree. There 
is, as arule, in each a stone-image representing a woman with three eyes, 
in the shrine ( sSorves Are S Hoo |, and near this a small image made of the five 
metals. In the verandah there is a small palanquin in which this smaller 
image is carried at festivals. People of all castes, Brahmans included, 
make offerings to the goddess of cocoanuts, incense, and not unfrequently 
offer sheep. It is au Idige man who acts as pujari in presenting the 
usual offering, and who when au offering of food ( S28 s500) is preseuted, 
places a portion before the idol, and returns the remainder to the offerers. 
When a sheep is presented it isa dobey who sacrifices it. After he has 
cut off the head, he places it on the pandal in front of the temple, and 
those who have presented it, take away the carcase. The Madiga people 
who are present or rather those of the Midigas who are set apart for the 
purpose, the Bainénivaniltn | z BP Bross J, play upon the instruments and 
recite tales of the goddess, while offerings are being presented. A festival 
is held once a year at each temple. It lasts for three days. On the first 
day 24 seers of cholam are boiled, poured in a heap in front of the temple, 
and decorated with flowers and turmeric. A buffalo is brought forward, 
the Bainénis (Madigag) tie margosa branches to its neck and drive it three 
times round the temple. Then they ask the village magistrate, if the 
sacrifice be performed. On his assenting a dobey comes forward and outs 
off the huffalo’s head. The Bainénis rip up the belly, tie the intestines 
round their arms, mix rice with the dung and march round the temple 
throwing this into the air and crying out: Kobali rathabali ( ga 8) eRe) ®). 
They then prostrate themselves in front of the temple. The reddi (village 
magistrate) and Karnam come forward, cover them as they lie with a 
new cloth, and present betel to them. On this all rise to go off to their 
midday meal. In the evening all assemble again at the temple. A mix- 
ture of five seers of milk, five seers of jaghari and twenty-five seers of rice 
is cooked and placed in the temple. Then the Bainénis come forward and, 
after playing some music, tell a story of the goddess. On the second day, 
at dawn, @ square ( S00 Ko) is drawn with coloured powder in front of the 
temple, and on it are placed camphor, betcl, limes, toddy and arrack. The 
goddess is said to be specially fond of liquor. A male goat anda female 
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however, not confined to Ellamma, but also performed at 
the festivals of other Gramadévatas.? ®? 


2. Mariyamma. 


Mariyamma is the name of another Gramadévata.?&? She 
is regarded also as one of the nine Saktis, in fact by some 
worshippers she is considered to be the chief Sakti and 
goes thus by the name of Parasakti. She is of high repute, 
and among her names occur those of Ammai, Ayi, Tay, 
Poléramma, Peddamma or Periyammai.?°4 ‘To her applies 





sheep are brought and placed near the square. The dobey priest sacri- 
fices the sheep in the nsual way, and after he has done so, the Bainénis 
come forward after they have bowed before the shrine. One of them per- 
forms the gayu (7s ) by seizing the goat by the neck and strangling it 
with his teeth. When he has done this, he sits down in real or feigned 
excitement, and eats 14 seers of rice, 4 of a seer of cnrd, and j of a seer of 
ghee. .This concludes the morning ceremonies. At night the idegas (toddy- 
sellers) or béstas (fishermen) place the small image in the palanquin and 
take it to the river. It remains there till dawn, and the Bainénis spend 
the time in repeating their stories. At dawn of the third day they take 
the image back to the temple. There are no further ceremonies, but from 
midday till evening the Bainénis tell their stories.” 

262 Hy., at those of Mariyamma (see pp. 480-484) and Atgalamma. 
Compare also Ziegenbaly, p, 160. 

263 The name Mariyamma is generally derived from the Sanskrit word 
Mari, pestilence, plagne, and amma, mother; its meaning is therefore 
mother of pestilence; Mari corresponds to the Sanskrit Marika. 

26% Among her many names the most common are: Adi, Adisivadévi, 
Alamélumangai, Ammani, Aradharapporul, Ayi, Ayirankannudaiyal (who 
has thonsand eyes), Arimuttuvaliyammai, Bhidévi, Draupadi, Dhurandhari, 
Igvari, Kaccipadiya], Kadukal or Kadukalammai (mother of the burning 
place, or of forests), Kamaksi, Kapali, Karanasanndart, Karani, Kiliyenduna- 
yaki, Koddi, Mada, Madarasi, Mahamayi, Maharasi, Mangai, Mangalavi- 
nodi, Mangamiriyammai, Manomani, Manimantrasekhari (chief of poison 
stones and spells), Miri, Marika, Marimnttu, Maritay, Mariyatta, Matangi, 
Mayi, Muttumariyammai, Mntyilamma, Nagakanya, Nallamuttu (good 
pearls), Nelliyakalliyani, Nii, Paraiij6di(snpreme light), Padinayirankanon- 
daiya] (having 10,000 eyes), Pujakkuratti (revered by Korava women), 
Samayapurattal), Sankari, Sakkaccivandaval, Sitala, (Sitaladévi), Urkak.- 
kunkali, Vacaki (pleased by sounds), Vadugi (Vadugantay), mother of 
Vacdugan or Bhairava, Vallidévanai, Vallanmaikkari, Vallavi, Yakkaladeévi 
or Yakkamma patroness of the Arkaplant, see p. 496), eto. See about 

61 
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the legend which I give below, and which has much resem- 
blance to the story told about Ellamma.?°® In fact the 








Mariyamma and her names the small Tamil poem Mariyamman tatlattu, 
Inllaby of Mariyammai. 

2€5 T am indebted to the Rev. Mr. 1. H. Campbell also for this legend 
about Peddamma, see pp. 469—477. 

“ Before anght came into existence, hills or fields or trees or plants, all 
was a waste of water. In the midst of this one ocean was sus- 
pended the great world-light. This light meditating all things within 
itself, thought to itself that the Kaliyngam must be brought forth, 
and men and cattle and all things created. Thus meditating, it took the 
form of a woman, and formed in the midst of the waters an island on 
which to rest. In this island she formed a garden, and in the garden 
a well. By the well she planted a mangrove tree and caused an 
ant-hill to arise near the tree. Day by day she went into the garden, 
bathed in the well, ate of the frnit of the garden and adorned herself 
with its flowers. One day, while she was thns adorned, passion entered 
her heart, and the thought arose ‘‘Had Ia man, it world be well.” As 
she passed into the garden giving utterance to this wish, a jessamine 
bough bent over towards her. Plncking a flower from it she said ‘‘ This 
will be my busband,” and taking it to the well placed it in the cup of a 
lotus flower which floated on the surface of water. Having done this 
she assumed the form of a bird, a roller ( Coractas Indica), and settled 
upon the lotns, brooding over the jessamine flower which sbe had 
placed in it. In time she became pregnant by the flower and laid three 
evga in thelotus. She gathered these nnder her with her bill and brooded 
overthem. Jn 72 days one egg, which was three-faced, opened. The lower 
shell became the earth with the all-circling sea surrounding it. The npper 
became the heavens, the white of the egg hecame the stars, the yolk 
the sun and moon. Irom the black speck in the egg, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva were born. Of the other two eggs, from one which was covered 
with 72 hairs, the Rakshasas were born. As soon as they were born they 
rushed off to the westeru sea. The last egg became addled. The goddess 
seeing this, and knowing tbat from it would come all manners of disease 
to man and beast, placed it aside in concealment. After Brahma, Vishnn 
and Siva had been born, she reared them carefully up to their 12th year 
and then gave them each an aerial chariot and a trident, tavght them the 
Om mantram, and bade them build for themselves three cities, Asshelooked 
on them, she Insted after them, and dressing herself in heantiful garments 
and adorning herself with all kinds of jewels, she went up tt) Brahma and 
asked him to satisfy her desire. He replied ‘‘ Yon are my mother, how 
can TP” and shut his ears, She said ‘It is not so. I'll tell you how it 
is; the egg is my child; yon are born from it, so Iam yonr grandmother 
and you my grandson. Do as I wish.’ He replied “I cannot, go to 
Siva.’”’ She went to Siva, and he gave her a similar answer. At last she flew 
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variously named Gramadévatas are in principle identical, 


and this is also the reason why they have so many names 
in common. 





to Vishuu in a rage and addressed herself to him. He saw her wrath 
and was afraid and said “I consent to your proposal, but this is not a 
suitable time, come at midday tomorrow.” She went hack to her garden 
rejoicmg, and next day at noon returned decked with jewels and gar- 
lands. She found the three in one place and asked Vishnu to fulfil 
his promise. He said “I will, but you must first swear to give me three 
things I askfor.” She madcan oath, and he asked her for the fairest of her 
1,000 eggs, the ornament of her forehead, and a certain weapon. She gave 
the eye and Vishnu gave it to Siva who placed it in his forehead, and thus 
became three-eyed. She gave the forehead ornament and weapon, and when 
She had given all, suddenly her strength and vigour disappeared and she 
became as an old woman of 100 years. She lost all memory of her desire, 
and saw the world and all things clearly. Then she said ‘The demons 
are increasing, I go to slay them. Remain you here as guardians 
of this well and garden ond send me daily jessamine flowers.’ Thus 
saying she went to the western sea and began to slay the demons. 
She slew multitudes, but as she slew them their blood fell upon the 
earth, and as it fel], millions of demons sprung up from it out of the 
earth. Then she bethought herself how she might slay them, and at 
last assumed her divine form, and put out her tongue. Her tongue 
extended for 120 miles upon the earth, and she began again to slay 
the demons causing their blood to fall upon her tongue instead of 
upon the earth. In this way she slew them all. Buta _ little blood 
had fallen to the earth without her noticing it, and from this Dun- 
duhhi, the buffaloe demon, was born. He, in fear of the goddess, plunged 
into the sea and swam over to Sugriva’s mountain, and lived there for some 
time, daily increasing in strength. At length unable to resist the attacks 
of Vali and Sugriva he left the mountain and made his way to the 
garden of the goddess, and hegan to defile her well and destroy the 
garden. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who were guardians of the place, 
saw the harm that had been done, and on looking for the cause of it, found 
the demon lying upon a bank. They asked him who had destroyed the 
garden, and he said “‘It was I.” ‘‘ Who are you?” they questioned. ‘Iam 
Vishvamitra’s son; my nameis Dundubhi Rakshasa,” he said, Thereupon 
he challenged them to fight, and they attacked him with their tridents; 
but strike‘as they would they could inflict ne wounds on him. He tannted 
them with their inability, and they owning that they could do no more, 
challenged him to attack them. He breathed on them and they, with 
their cloud chariots, were carried away in the storm. Then he stamped 
with his foot, and the earth trembled so that their chariots were shaken to 
pieces. In terror they rushed off to the goddess and told her of the 
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Mariyamma ranks as a sister of Visnu and of Krsna, and 
is thus known as Mayasahddari, Narananartangai, Seii- 
kannantangai and Gopalantangai. In the Samay apuratta] 
temple near Stirangaw, the Gramadévata Miriyamma is 
supposed to be a sister of Ratganatha, and all the collec- 
tions which are made in that temple, are credited to the 


account of Ranganatha. 7 
Mariyamma is revered all over India, but in the South 


- 
especially at Kannantr (Krsgna's town) and Samayapuram 


encounter. She at once armed herself and set off to encounter the demon, 
with weapons in each of her scven hands. She found him lying by the way- 
side and strnck at him with all her weapons, but her blow had no effect. 
Then she invited him to attack her, but he, saying ‘How can I 
attack a woman,’ simply breathed and she was carried away by his breath 
when he stamped his foot, and the earth tremhled so that she was thrown 
into the air. She fled in terror and he, lowering his horns, rushed after 
her. As she fled she cast some drops of sweat on the ground, and from 
these sprung up an aunt-hill with 3 horns which rose half way to the 
heavens. She at once assumed the form of an ichncumon and rushed 
into the ant-hill, The demon not seeing her rushed upon the ant: 
hill and trampled it into pieces. As he dashed past, however, it sprung 
up again as before. For 14 days he continued his contest with the 
ant-hill and in this time Peddamma reached the Nagaloka, made 
riepds with the Siddhas and turned back leading 80 millions of them 
to do battle with the demon. As the Siddhas marched up to the 
upper world, they chanted incantations, and, such was the force of these 
incantations, that, before they emerged from the ground, the demon fell 
down and died. When they came out of the ant-hill they saw the demon 
lying dead, and cut off its headin triumph. They placed the head before 
the goddess with onc of the forclegs in the month, put the fat from the 
belly on the head, and above all set a lamp fed with the melted fat of the 
demon. After doing this, they procured a large quantity of rice and strong 
drink, cut up and cooked the body and had a great feast. 

At Peddamma’s festival, an carthen image of ithe goddess is made. 
This is dressed and adorned with jewels and placed in a small booth 
made by people of the washer-caste. Food and arrack are placed in front of 
this and the history of the goddess is related by the Asadhi people (Malas). 
The Malas bring forward the buffalce to be sacrificed, a dobey slays it, the 
Madigas cut up the carcase, the Malas take the head and place it in front 
of the image and light a lamp and place it upon it. After the ceremonies 
are over, the image is taken to the boundary of the village and thrown away.” 
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in Trichinopoly ; in Koranginiyamman-kovil in Tinnevelli ; 
in’ Tadikimbu, Vatalagundu, Colavandan, Virapandi and 
Periyakulam in Madura; in the town of Tanjore and in the 
famous Mariyamman-kovil in its neighbourhood ; in Koli- 
yantr and Tiruvannamalai in South Arcot; and in Periya- 
palayam and Kajici in Chingleput ; and in other places.? 6¢ 
She was expelled from heaven, so goes the legend, on 
account of her haughtiness, and she is also more feared for 
causing in her anger plagues and other calamities, than 
beloved for removing them, and for protecting men from 
the attack of demons; though she will kill the devils when 
a person remembers her while the demons oppress him. 

The special disease with which she is connected, is small- 
pox, and she is therefore called Marimutiu, Muttumari- 
yamma, Mutyalamma, Nallamuttu, Sitaladevi, etc. Those 
who die of small-pox are admitted to her company. In 
consequence of the prevalence of this and other diseases, 
Mariyamma is much in request, and yearly festivals in 
her honour take place everywhere.?®* ‘To her is sacred 
the 7th day of the light fortnight (swklapaksa) of Sravana, 
which is called Sitalasaptami 


260 The Mariyamman-talattu quotes the following places as celebrated for 
their worship of Mariyammai: Kannanadr, Kannapuram, Vijayanagaram, 
Ayodhya, Piccandisannidhi, Kaiijagiri, Indranagaram, Tulukkanam, Mala- 
yalam, Samayapuram, Viratapuram, Kadumpadi, Uttankadu, Padavidu, 
Periyapalayam, Arani, Viramapattanam, Koliyanir, Tillavanam, Kasi, 
Usivalanadu, Kollimalai, Madurai, Kacci (Kaficipuri), Arunacalam, Tiru- 
vannamalat, Anaigundi, Malayanur, ete. 

267 See On some Festivals to Village Goddesses, by Mr. Fr. Fawcetl, Super- 
intendent of Police in Bellary, Journal of the Authropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol. II, pp. 164-264, who describes the festival of Mariyamma in 
the village Hoshalli ag follows: ‘“ Her image, cut out of Margosa-wood, is 
carried from temple to a stone called a Baddukal, in the centre of the 
village, on the afternoon of the first day. A rounded stone, about 6 inches 
above the ground aud about 8 inches across, is to be seen just inside the 
gate of every village. It is what is called the Baddukal or navel stone, 
it is worshipped intimes of calamity, especially during periods of cattle 
disease; often, women passing it with water ponr a little on it, and every 
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It appears that the ceremonial varies at the different 
temples of Mariyamma, some only allowing bloodless 





one on first going out of the village in the morning is supposed to give it 
some little tribute of attention. It is considered to be asa sentinel to 
prevent mischief entering the village.... There she is worshipped 
on her litter, over which is made a little booth of Margosa leaves.... 
The following day all men and women of Sudra castes substitute 
garments of leaves of the Margosa (little branches tied together) for their 
ordinary clothes, and thus attired go with music to the goddess, who 
has been left out all night by the Raddukal), carrying offerings of milk and 
curds called Misalw. The pujari drinks the offered Misalu. A buffalo bull, 
devoted to the goddess since the last feast, and not worked in the interim, is 
then dragged through the village streets, by ropes tied to its legs and body 
(for it is generally savage), and brought tv the goddess with shouts. There 
ig no music. It is beheaded before the voddess by a Madiga man, and the 
heat is placed on the gronnd near the goddess with the right foreleg, which 
is also cut off, in the mouth. People then accomplish vows by sacrifices of 
sheep, which are afterwards eaten hy the Madigas. About 66 seers of rice are 
boiled, and the blood of the buffalo mixed with the rice is thrown round out- 
side the village. This occupies the people until midnight. .On the third day 
a gaily decorated cow is brought to the goddess and she is placed on it 
aud wheeled in procession to a certain place outside the village and Icft 
there. In the evening the villagers congregate to listeu to some special 
music pluyed hy iusicians of a neighbouriug village. On the fourth day 
a little hooth of Margosa leaves is erected on the ground near the Baddu- 
kal, and in it is placed a brass plate containing ashes, red powder used for 
feminine adornment, bangles of earthen ware, aud a gold necklace, as sym- 
bols to represent the goddess for the time being. The people congregate 
there, and a man whose patronymic is Péturaz, brings a small black ram 
to the goddess. The ram is provided by geueral subscription raised for 
the festival, and Poturiiz bathes before he hrings it to the goddess. Stand- 
ing iu front of the goddess he holds the ram in his arms, and seizing its 
throat with his teeth bites the animal until he kills it. He tears the ram’s 
bleeding flesh with his teeth and holds it in his mouth to the goddess. The 
body of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and Péturaz is bathed by 
the headmen of the village, who pnt a new turban on his head and vive 
lim anew cloth. he people retire after this, and ou the following day 
return to the goddess in the car outside the village, and bring her to the 
little hooth and place her inside it, with the brass plate, which is not 
removed. She is left there a while, and the people take their evening fuod, 
after which she is carried ou a litter in procession, with music, tu her tem- 
ple. On the following day gram and other grains are offered to the 
goddess; and on the seventh aud last day arrangement is made for a 
Imffalo for the next festival. If uo une offvrs to give one, there is a general 
subscription lu provide one.” 
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oblations to be offered within their precincts ; others, and 
this is by far the greater number, requiring animal sacrifices. 
In some shrines of the latter class the custom of hook-swing- 
ing prevails, 4.e., of men being suspended in the air fastened 
to a pole by hooks stuck in their backs. To the first 
category belong among others the Kannanar temple in 
Trichinopoly, the M4riyamma-temple in the Town of 
Tanjore and the Periyakulam temple in Madura, It 
must not, however, be understood, that because no animals 
are killed within the limits of the temple, therefore no blood 
is shed at these Mariyamma festivals; far from it, for the 
worshippers of Martyamma delight in the taste of meat, and 
the animals are killed at home before the domestic idol, 
instead of being slaughtered by the Pajari at the temple. At 
Korangini in Tinnevelli, in Tadiké6mbu in Madura, in Sama- 
yapuram in Trichinopoly, in the big Mariyammankéovil near 
Tanjore and in Koliyanar in South Arcot, animal sacrifices 
prevail, while at Vatalagundu, Colavandan and Virapandi 
in Madura, and elsewhere hook-swinging 1s still practised. 
In Periyapalayam near Madras sheep-swinging has of late 
years been substituted for man-swinging, and at Valpanitr 
goat-swinging is introduced at the festival of Ankailamma. 

Of late also fire-treading, an ancient custom peculiar to 
the Draupadi-worship of the Pallis, has been introduced into 
the Mariyamma worship. (See note 91 ou pp. 98, 99.) 

A stout three-forked Margosa-branch is at the beginning 
of the festival fixed in the middle of the altar, and during 
the following fortnight watered every morning by young 
and old, especially by girls and women. The whole popula- 
tion, in order to appear clean before the goddess, submit in 
the mornings to thorough ablutions in the neighbouring 
rivers, tanks and wells. The temple courtyards present at 
the time a curious spectacle, as the boys of the place, 
fulfilling the vows which their mothers, or they themselves 
have made, roll themselves over the ground, while girls and 
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women, who have just returned from their bath, ran m 
their wet clothes after them, describing with their fore- 
fingers circles on the ground. Other people measure the 
ground with their bodies, standing alternately on their legs 
or on their heads; others walk on one leg; others proceed 
alternately standing and sitting down; some have laid aside 
their usual dress and walk about covered from head to feet 
only with thick layers of Margosa leaves. 

On the evening of the fourteenth day before the com- 
mencement of the realfestival, the females begin to prepare 
in their houses the festive meals with a generous admixture 
of meat, especially of fowls and sheep. About seven at 
mght the sacred portion of the house is consecrated and 
daubed all over with cowdung water. Red stripes are also 
drawn along its borders with a preparation of water-colour, 
and in the centre are made with liquid rice flour drawings of 
various flowers and creepers. The matrons of the household 
put in the same place two or three pots filled with Palikai, 
(from the Sanskrit Palika), i.e., twelve days old shoots of the 
mine sorts of grain, navadhdnya,?®8 which have been 
anxiously kept from hght, so that they may retain their 
brownish colour, and the leaves of this Palikai are also 
covered with Kunkuma and Sandal-powder. Dishes filled 
with rich food are placed in front of these pots, and the 
youngsters of the house greet them with the verse: 

Kadalai clrnpayaru karamani payaru 
Sengamalaniceiyarukku clrupayaru podungadi. 

Put to the Red-lotus-Lady (Mariyamma) Bengal gram, 
small pulse, lentils, pulse, and another kind of small pulse. 

A ripe cocoanut is then broken, myrrh and frankincense 
are offered to the Palikat which represents the Goddess, and 
the prasada is indiscriminately distributed among the mem- 
bers of the household. 


768 These nine grains are,called in Tamil: Nellu, Ulundu, Perumpayar, 
Kadalai, Moceai, Avarai, Tuvarai, Karamani and Ciynpayar, 
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At three in the afternoon pious worshippers cover their 
bodies with lime (sunam) aud the juice of pulse (avarat), 
perforate their body near the waist on both sides with a 
needle, pass a thin thread through each hole and bind the 
two threads together in front. A person then takes hold 
of the knot, and dragging the other man by the threads 
after him, both move on dancing through the streets. Others 
carry either small bulis or a thousand lights made of clay 
on their heads, Plantains and live-chickens are thrown from 
the temple walls and upstair-houses among the crowd, who 
tear these poor birds to pieces, each person trying to obtain a 
head, a wing, a leg, or a feather, or some other portion of the 
bird. Cocoanuts are thrown and broken on the threshold 
of the temple ; and great excitement prevails throughout. 


The temple is illuminated at night by wicks of cotton- 
fibre burning in brass lamps, and girls and women carry to 
the temple offerings of flowers, cocoanuts, plantains, cam- 
phor, rice-flour mixed with water and shaped into a conical 
jelly. On the top of this jelly they dig a small hollow 
about an inch deep, fillit with ghee, put a cotton wick into 
it, and light it. When the Pajari has broken the cocoanut, 
camphor is burnt, and everyone touches the flame with the 
palms of his hands and apply them, thus hot, to the eyes. 
The people prostrate themselves before the idol, receive 
from the Pajari sacred ashes of cowdung and offer to the 
temples gifts of eyes (in Tamil called kanmalar, eye-flower), 
hands, legs and breast plates, made usually of silver, but 
sometimes also of gold. After their return home, they 
gather round the Palikai beating time with their hands 
while they sing: 

Tananai, tananai, tananai, tananai. 
Mundi mundi Vinayakané Murnga Sarasvatiyée. 


They then remove the Palikai to a flowing stream, let the 
shoots be washed away by the current, taking all the while 
62 
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care that the pot, which they want to bring back, is not 
broken. Some women retain some of the plants and place 
them in their Tali. 

Before the animals, which are adorned with garlands 
and painted with colours, are sacrificed, saffron-water is 
poured on their heads, and, after they have shivered, they 
are killed with one blow, a sickle-like axe cutting off their 
heads. It is an inauspicious sign, if more than one blow 
is required. The head of the slaughtered animal goes 
invariably to the washerman, who is so eager to collect 
these heads and to get the milk-rice well boiled, that 
this anxiety of his has passed into the Tamil proverb : 
Why do yon hasten so, as a washerman does for a 
sheep’s head (Enna 1 vannan attuttalaikku parandar pol 
parakkiray) ? 

At last the Pajari boils for himself on three stones two or 
three measures (kalams) of rice and spreads on plantain- 
leaves, the sharp edges of which he in front to the left of 
the goddess, mangoes, plantains and jackfruits. This col- 
lection is called Palayam. 

After this comes the performance of treading on embers 
and walking through fire, A circular moat, 25 feet in 
diameter and 5 feet deep, is dug in the courtyard of the 
temple. Faggots and big logs of wood are burnt, and when 
the flames have subsided a little, while the heat is still 
unbearable in the neighbourhood of the ditch, those persons 
who have made the vow, and have fasted and abstained 
from all pleasures for a certain time, walk covered with 
mango-leaves and flower garlands on the embers in 
the pit, without doing themselves as a rule much harm. 
Other worshippers chant hywns during this time. Red hot 
embers are by the Pajari poured upon the hair of women, 
who also generally escape unhurt. 

If hook-swinging is proposed to be performed, the God- 
dess is consulted whether it is to take place or not, and the 
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decision goes in its favour if the voice of a lizard is heard 
on the right side of the Goddess. 

As soon as her consent becomes known, all the houses 
of the place are whitewashed, the payals on the outside of 
the houses are painted with white and red stripes, and 
festoons of mango and margosa leaves, are hung across 
the road. On the third day before the beginning of the 
feast a wooden car richly decorated with banners and 
plautains, provided with a pith cover and with a brass vessel 
(Kumbha or Kalasa) on its peak, is constructed and the 
image of the Goddess is on the third day of the feast taken 
from the temple and deposited in the centre of the car. It 
devolves now on the Goddess to appoint the person who 
has to fulfil this task, which in the South is only done by a 
Maravan. White and red flowers ave distributed among the 
competing Maravar, who have to fast previously for a fort- 
night. The candidate isthen chosen from those who have 
received red flowers by the chief man among the Maravar, 
to whom the Goddess appears in the night of the 14th 
day, and announces the name of the person chosen by her. 
This man drinks a good deal of arrack on the 15th day, and a 
two-hooked iron previously fastened to a long and stout pole 
is inserted behind the big muscle of his back. This instru- 
ment is called Sedil in Tamil. He is then raised into the air, 
swinging from the pole which is fixed on the car, on which 
musicians, dancing girls and the Pujari are placed around 
the idol. The car is dragged by the crowd through the 
streets, while the man is oscillating in the air. During the 
progress of the car many people prostrate themselves before 
it, and sheepare sacrificed as the car moveson. On its re- 
turn to the starting-place, the hook-swinger 1s released from 
the hooks and much honoured. Though serious accidents 
seldom happen, they do at times occur. On one occasion in 
Vatalagundu, when a young Marava girl was swinging, she 
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fell from the pole and was killed. She was buried in the 
temple-compound, and afterwards revered asa deity. At 
Virapandi the pole broke once at such a performance, but 
the man escaped with only a slight injury. 


It is a pity that this detestable custom hays been of late 
revived, as is proved by the hook-swinging festival at Cola- 
vandan which took place the other day. It is high time 
that legislative measures are taken, to prevent its reoccur- 
rence and this relapse into barbarism. 


The slaughter of animals at these feasts 1s enormous, and 
they betray a very cruel character. Even milch-cuws are 
offered to this Gramadévata. This particular fact is very 
significant, when one remembers the sacredness of the cow, 
and the late anti-cow-killing movement.* °? 


Her shrines are generally situated apart, and at a certaiu 
distance from the dwellings of the people. Some stand in 
fact quite secluded in the jungle. Her temple contains ten 
separate apartments, and in these she resides for preserv- 
ing the whole world. She sits there on her throne surround- 
ed by Ganapati, Dundubhi, Subrahmanya, Piarvati, Kali, 
Durga, Valliyammai, Dévayanai, Visnu, Laksymi, Bhadeévi, 
her son Pavadairayan, Angalammai, Ellaippida1i and the 
other six Pidaris, and attended by Valumuni, Japamuni, 
Karuppan, Kattan, Cinnan, Pojaikkuratti, Nallatangal, Vira- 
tangal, Senkodiyammal, Anaigundiyalli, Malaiyantrmari 
who has a skull in her hand,and by her servants Mutyalu and 
Ravuttan. Her shrine is sometimes surrounded by a wall, 
with a stone altar in front of it. Opposite to her special sanc- 
tuary is often erected another which contains the figures of 
Virabhadra, Madhuravira, Matangi, besides the devil Kat- 


289 See Mariyamman talatt, p. 11.“ Paramasivauvasalilé parpasu kavu- 
kondéy ”’ in the courtyard of Paramasivan thou hast taken a milch-cow as a 
aacrilice 


+ 
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tan, a shepherdess, a Brahman-girl, a merchant’s wife and 
the two doorkeepers.27° Mariyamma is represented in a sit- 
ting posture and adorned in the same manner as Hllamma. 
Two figures of her stand in her temples; the one made of 
stone 1s immovable, while the other, made of metal, is 
carried about at the festivals. Besides these, small images 
of stone or wood are used for domestic worship. If the 
temple has a rich iucome, sacrifices are made every day, 
otherwise they take place only once a week, namely, 
on Fridays. The women offer to her now and then eatables 
in order to obtain her favour, these victuals becoming the 
perquisite of the Pojari and his servants. 

A great festival in honor of Mariyamma is yearly cele- 
brated during eight days, when fowls, goats, pigs, buffa- 
loes—males of their kind—are immolated, and rice and 
milk are boiled in enormous quantities ; the last day being 
the most splendid. This feast is not held ata fixed date, 
but may be observed in any month of the year. Asarule, 
one of these festivals is much like another, no matter in 
honour of what particular Gramadeévata it is made. 


Mariyamma dwelt formerly in fire, and resides still in a 
lamp, or in a triangle (trikinacakra), square (catuskona- 
cakra) or ina hexagon (satkhonacakra). She is found on 


270 See Ziegenbalg, pp. 160—163. The two doorkeepers are called in Tamil 
Sukkumattadikkarar, weavers of the staff Sukkumattadi. Kattan ia a chief 
of devils, born of an adulterous Brahman woman, exposed by her and 
brought up by a Pariah. He knew the hour and the manner of his death, 
namely, that he should be impaled. He violated all the women, and as 
the men who tried to catch him and to put him ona spit could not do go, 
he impaled himself before them. In consequence Mariyamma took him 
into her service, his duty being to bring to her all those who have hanged 
or impaled themselves. He is even more dreaded than Mariyamman, and 
to him are sacrificed a far greater number of goats and cocks than to her. 
The shepherd woman, Idaipper, gave buttermilk to the impaled Kattan. 
Kattan had also stolen and outraged the Brahman-girl Pappatt: and after- 
wards kept her as his mistress. The merchant’s wife, Settippen, had met 


wtih the same fate. 
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cross roads, and guards burial-grounds. Her chariot is 
made of Nimb wood, and she lives often under a Nimb tree, 
and reclines on Nimb tree leaves, while her head rests on a 
serpentcushion. Five hundred serpents (nagas) are braided 
in her hair, in fact nagas form her chief ornament ; she car- 
ries, however, a parrot in her hand. Her eyes are filled with 
serpent-poison, and she stings and darts like a snake at a 
person who looks at her. In war she represents Viralaksmi. 
She destroys those who laugh at her. She is fond of milk- 
rice (poigal), the resin of the Nimb tree, and especially 
burnt bones. Thisis the reasi'n why loaves of bread baked 
in the form of bones are offered to her. She likes the sound 
of the pariah drum Tappattai, of the hand drum Udukkai, 
and in short of all similar musical instruments. 


When mantras are addressed to her, she heals the most 
dangerous diseases, but also removes illness by applying 
ashes and leaves of the Nimb-tree, and of the Wormwood 
plant (Tamil Mastpattirc). On the other hand she enters 
into the bodies of girls, and makes them whirl round, as it 
possessed by a demon, yet she removes the sin of those who 
address her with the holy five letters (pancaksara).*7! 


.- te ° « . 
She is regarded as the mother of the Saiva virgins, or 
Kannimir, and is therefore called Saptakanyanam mata, 


°71 Her by-name JManimantrasékhart refers to her power over poison- 
stones and spclls. In the following I quote a charm against cholera, small- 
pox and other diseases contained in the Gramudcvatapratistha and ascrih- 
ed to the supplement of the Atharvanaveda. 

Vantibhedikutadaimantram, Atharvanavédam parigistam, Vitobakin- 
dalo. 

“ Dusto rénur hhauma amonabhasvatyaddha ankto chatuko’tatyananté, 
hamsam prapya pranihimsam vidhatté tannah payad amrtésvaryamogha.” 
Ancena mantrena amrtésvarim catuspathamantapé pratisthapya gopura- 
nikaté va tantrikamantrair arcayitva balim upahrtya maharatré bahis 
sumautad gramasya vadyaghoséna kalamamafjarikalas4mbhasa parisic- 
ya dévim udvasaycd vamivirécanadimarikarogasantir bhavati. 

The paiicaksara is the well-known Sivaya nu mah, 
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Pavadairiyan, who wears the lower garment of a woman, 
is considered to be her son.272 

This short description of Mariyamma may give an idea 
of the position this Gramadévata occupies among the Indian 
people. 


3. Angiramma (Aigilamma, Arkalamma, Ankamma). 


Aigaramma (Angailamma, Ankalamma, or Ankamma) is 
as her name aiigdra (in Sanskrit coal or charcoal) indicates, 
specially associated with fire, and this assertion is substan- 
tiated by the following stories. 

At the beginning Brahman was residing alone on the 
Meru. He dug there a deep pit, Om-gunda, filled it with 
sandalwood, placed on it an antilope’s skin, and having taken 
his seat on this pile, set fire to it. A great flame rose, and 
when he was about to be seized by the flame, he uttered a 
mantra. Instantaneously the Adisakti Angadlamma, who 
had never been seen or heard of previously, appeared in the 
fire, and demanded that he should worship her as the 
divine Sakti. Brahman, however, had no offerings to igve 
her, but promised that Rama and Laksmana would adore 
her at a future period. 

According to another legend Angaramma was the 
daughter of a learned Brahman in the Cola-country and 
had acquired such a superior knowledge that she put to 
shame the greatest Pandits of her period. These men did not 
hke to be worsted in arguments and discussion by a young 
girl, and in consequence conspired to disgrace her in public. 
For this purpose they presented her with a beautiful 
smooth cloth, which would, when put on her body, unawares 
slip from her waist, so that she would appear without any 


272 This Pavadairayan has other nick-names as Kanjaveyiyan (mad 
through hemp, cannabis), Kanavertyan (very mad), Abhiniwvertyan (opium- 
mad), Ativeriyan (excessively mad), Saraveriyan (wine-mad), Taniveriyan 
(chief of mad men), etc. 
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clothing before the assembly. Angaramma accepted their 
present, and divining their intention, put on the dress 1n such 
a manner, that it could not slip. Thus attired, she entered 
the assembly, where she thoroughly discomfited her oppo- 
nents, and outcasted those Brahmans, who had attempted 
to dishonour her. Their meanness provoked her besides 
to such a fiery rage, that she was burnt to ashes,—hence 
her name.??® 

In commemoration of this event the Brahman-women of 
Bettadapuram near Mysore wear on their neck a golden 
image of Angaramma, besides the talz or mangalyam. They 
also tie their cloths in the same manner as Angaéramma 
tied on the one given to her by the treacherous Brahmans. 


273 The Rev. W. H. Campbell writes in continuation of the first story 
of Ankiaramma (whom he calls Ankalamma) and Brahman, that she 
appeared afterwards at midday in the city of Dévagiri, when no cloud was 
in the sky, blazing like a thousand thunderbolts. The gods erected on 
her arrival a large golden temple in the city, hut after a while the citizens 
hecame disgusted with her and expelled her from the town, for which she 
infested them with all sorts of loathsome diseases. At last she relented, 
and sent her younger sister, Kollapati-Ankamma disguised ag a Yeru- 
kula woman iato D«vagiri, to persuade tke citizens to recall her. When 
these, however, heard who the Yerukula woman was, and why she had come, 
they threw her iu their rage into a prison fallof vermin. Angaramma 
revenged her sistcr after delivering her, by catching the uine kingly 
brothers of Devagiri, and impaling them in her garden compound outside 
the city. 

A student of mine has favoured me with another version of the second 
story of Anvaramma, whom he calls Angalamma. 

‘‘ A certain Brahmin was teaching the Veda to his disciples. One fair- 
looking Pariah jiving nar was constantly listening to the recitation and 
learnt the Veda well. One day, assuming the appearance of a Brahmin 
hachelor, he presented himself before the teacher of the Veda and recited 
the Veda to the teacher’s satisfaction. The teacher took him for a Rrah- 
min youth and gave him his daughter in marriage. Time passed; she 
became of age and was taken to her husband’s home. Then she discovered 
that her husband was a Chandala, returned to her father and stated to him 
the matter. He decided that fire alone could purify her. She went hack 
to her hushand’s home, set fire to it when all the inmates were asleep, 
and threw herself into it, but was extracted half-burnt. She has sver 
since heen roaming over the earth, doing acts of malice against mankind.” 
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The Kuladevata of the Sankéta-Brahmans of Bettadapuram 
is to this day Angaramma. 


In fact the women are very fond of Angaramma, and her 
worship preponderates among them, while among the men 
it is more or less confined to the performance of animal 
sacrifices. On festival days the women rise early in the 
morning at4: o’clock, and after fulfilling their domestic duties 
and cleaning their houses with cowdung and sprinkling cow- 
urine on the floor, they repair with their brass-vessels to the 
nearest river or tank, to bathe and to paint themselves with 
saffron (Palaigals maiyjal). Then they return home, take 
their midday-meals, put sesamum oil into their hair, which 
is either arranged in snaky braids or in the form of a ball, 
entwined with flowers. Attired in their best dresses and 
wearing their many precious ornaments, they go, attended 
by their male-folk, to the temple of the Goddess. If a bloody 
sacrifice is to take place the men bring alony with them 
the sheep and cocks which are to be killed, the heads of 
which animals are afterwards taken home. The womeu boil 
their rice in their brass-vessels, and are careful to see that 
the grains sink after boiling im a southern direction, which 
is regarded an auspicious omen. Round the rims of the 
vessel saffron twigs are wound, and in front of them three lines 
are drawn with water mixed with ashes, and the woman who 
forgets to draw them, must make on the following day 
another boiling. After the worship has commenced, and the 
Pariahs have struck up their music and everybody is 
provided with their pallayam, the Goddess enters into a 
woman, who dances before her shrine, consuming pails 
full of saffron-water and eating heaps of margosa leaves. 
After having danced fora while before Aigaramma, she 
leaves the temple-compound, and returns dancing to her 
home, eating and drinking in abundance all the way, 
till the fit leaves her. Meanwhile the other people will 

63 
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go on enjoying themselves, partake of their meals near 
the temple, and return home early in the morning. 

Occasionally the women bring at moonlight, after the 
meals are over, a new image of the Goddess made by the 
potter, and after arranging themselves in a circle round 
Angaramma, whirl ten times round her, singing the 
following verse, indicating while so doing the number of 
their roundelay. The filth time, e.y., one half will begin : 
Anjam kili dda (fifth parrot play), the other half will 
add: Paiecavarnakila pada (five-coloured parrot sing), and 
all clapping their hands, will finish with the refrain Arputa- 
may perundévi ddiya pantada (wonderfully plays the great 
Goddess the ball). After they have sung and danced thus 
ten times, they return home at daybreak. 

If a woman is possessed with adevil, she will bathe 
and repair in her wet clothes at night to the image of 
Angaramma, attended by her relatives and an exorcist, 
Plantain leaves are placed before the shrine, the possessed 
woman will move her head in all directions, and the exor- 
cist while beating a drum will sing: 

“For the kneeling legs, O mother, for the legs, O mother, 
certainly (use) pomeyvranate-flower-coloured trousers ; after 
having risen, put on the legs, O mother, on the legs, 
O mother, tutti-flower-coloured (yellow-coloured) trou- 
sera. 21? 

He will then ask the devil what his name is, and when he 
tells it, naming generally one of the common Karuppanna- 
sviimis, the woman will under the influence of the goddess 
touch a knot tied without her knowledge. The devil will 
now be beaten with twigs of the Arka plant (Calatropis 
gigantea), confess where and why he took possession of 
the woman, and promise to leave her, if he gets 3 or 4 


dam am. 


Tukki vaita kalkallukku tayé kalkallukku tayé tuttipasalladam am. 
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panams of arrack to drink. The woman after this gets up, 
takes a big stone and hurls it at the tree, where the devil 
is snpposed to dwell. Her relatives and the exorcist run 
after her, cut the above-mentioned knot from her hair, wind 
it on an iron nail and fix it on the tree. The woman will 
then bathe and be free from the devil. 

When only unbloody offerings are presented to Angar- 
amma, she 1s called Kanakammal. 

The statue of Angaramma resembles those of Ellamma 
and Mariyamma. She also appears in a sitting posture, 
with fonr hands, two of which are raised while the two others 
ave bent. The raised hand on the right carries a weapon 
of wood and leather, round which is wound a serpent, while 
that on the left contains a noose (pasa), with which she 
attracts the souls of the dead ; one of the other two hands is 
empty, in the fourth she wears the head of Brahman. On 
her head is placed a crown, behind her ears are two flowers 
and in them are two big earrings, while the locks of her 
hair are raised. Beside her stand two lamps, which are, 
however, not always burning. In her temples, which 
resemble those of the previously mentioned Gramadévatas, 
and which are generally situated near rivers or fords, 
Angiiramma stands in the inner apartment, and in the outer, 
generally carved out of wood are found Pervyatambiran,?*° 
Irulan (a savage forester), Ranaviran, a valiant demon ; 
Virabhadra, Paivadaiviran, who resembles Ranaviran ; the 
Angels of Life (the Uyirttuydilkarar) who have been mention- 
ed previously as attending on Ellamma, and are in the 
same capacity utilised by Aigaramma; a woman who com- 
mitted suicide by springing into the fire, was burnt, and 
did many wonders after her death, whose name is 1n '‘l'amil 





275 Periyatambiran, the great god, is according to some the god whom 
Daksa had chosen to displace Iévara. Others make lim the husband of 
Aagaramma and the chiet of the devils. If sacrifices are offered to him, 
he does do no liarm. See Ziegenbalg, p. 167. 
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Tikkudittammal; and lastly a powerful demoness Kafferc, of 
whom the people are very much afraid. 

At least, once a week, on Fridays, Angaramma is wor- 
shipped in her pagoda. Like the other Gramadevatas she 
also has a yearly festival celebrated in her honour.?*" Such 
a feast lasts about eight days, but has no certain fixed 








276 The Rev. G N. Lhomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, gave me 
the following description of a festival of Angaramma at Vinukonda: 

‘In the year 1884 many of the thatched houses of the town burned 
down, having been set fire to, so it is alleged, by an insane man. The 
many fires frightened the natives who began to enquire what goddess they 
had offended, and the Brahmin Karnam and others said that Ankamma 
was destroying their houses and would soon kill the cattle and children, 
if she were not propitiated hy sacrifices of bnffaloes, sheep and cocks. At 
once all the Hindus of Vinnkonda, a large town of about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated about 250 miles north of Madras in the Kistuna District, 
secured sheep, tied wreaths of margosa leaves round their necks, and 
placed them outside of their houses on the street. Carts were decorated 
by painting the wheels, and gaudy standards were fastened on them, some 
20 feet high, und on Sunday afternoon the people went tothe Ankamma 
temple, a tumble-down building about 6 feet wide, 10 feet long and 
7 feet high. In a corner of this place was a common stone, about 1} feet 
high and 8 inches wide, which represented Ankamma. Tlic stone was 
painted, eyes, mouth and nose put on it, a red cloth with some tinsel was 
wrapped around it, and lights were placed before it. Each cart was driven 
three times around the temple, and then the sacrifices were killed with a 
sickle-shaped knife before the idol, some of the sheep being impaled by 
placing their sternum upon wu sharp post and pulling them down, so that 
the wood passed throngh their bodies. The cxcitement about Ankamma 
increased, und soon the surroundine villages sent carts and sacrifices to 
the Vinuconda Ankamina. Messengers who professed to be possessed by 
Ankamma went from village to village, telling people to come and worship 
this Gramadevata. Every day of the week carts came bringing worshippers 
and sacrificers, but Thursday and Sunday were considered the most propi- 
tious days, and on these days sometimes as mavy as 70 buffaloes, 2,000 
sheep, and uumberless cocks were killed. Ankamma was said to burn 
houses, kill cattle, cause cholera and give children to barren women, who, 
after sleeping three nights near the temple were to become pregnant. 
Some boys and dancing girls professed to be incarnations of Ankamma, 
and these would sometinics fall into convulsions and prophesy. The 
oldest inhabitant of the place did not remember the time when this idol 
had before been worshipped, but neglecting Ankamma so long was held to 
he the cause of all the calamities that lefe] the people.”’ 
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date. The brazen image of the Gramadévata is carried 
round in the morning and evening, and on the evening of 
the last day all the villagers, especially the women with 
their daughters, assemble before her pagoda, and light 
everywhere fires for cuvking rice, a portion of which they 
present to the goddess and her attendants, whilst they distri- 
bute the remainder among themselves. Hundreds of such 
rice-fires are thus lit by the women round the temple, and 
illuminate the neighbourhood, while the men sacrifice cocks, 
pigs, goats and buffaloes, part of which they present cooked 
to the goddess. 

If a person is possessed with a devil, he is brought to the 
temple of Angaramma, whose principal office it is to pro- 
tect men from jungle, field, and domestic demons. A sacri- 
fice is then offered, the demoniac is placed before the 
image, a drum (pambat) is beaten, praises are sung in honour 
of the goddess, and the other necessary ceremonies are per- 
formed, by which the demon is compelled to leave his 
vietim.°7 7 


4.—Pidara, 

Pidari 278 is one of the most widely worshipped and most 
mischievous Gramadévatas. Her temples, large and small, are 
found everywhere, especially in South India. She is reputed 
to have a very passionate and irascible disposition, and she is 
for this reason represented on her images with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head is burning fire. She sits on her 
throne or rather on the altar, with a crown on her head, 
and the emblems of Siva on her forehead. The locks of 
her hair stand up erect, and ornaments are entwined in 
them. From the slit flaps of her ears hang pendants above 
and below, and two flowers are fastened behind her ears. 
She carries in her four hands a drum fastened to a snake, 








277 See Ziegenbalgy about Ankadlamma, pp. 164—169. 
278 There are seven kinds of Pidari, the Ellaippidari stands on the 
boundaries, another is Kantippidari. 
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a trident, the skull of Brahman and an elephant’s goad. 
As a rule there is no other image in her temple than her 
own, and she is not surrounded by deities, as are the other 
Gramadeévatas. Near her own image stands occasionally 
Vighnesvara, and at the entrance of her temple are placed 
two gigantic and horribly shaped demons or MWunnadiydr. 
Where her temple is large, she is surrounded by her 
eighteen generals with thei soldiers. In front of her 
shrine stand a married couple of trees, a Pipal (Ficus religi- 
osa) anda Margosa. These trees must be above twenty 
years old before they can be used for worship. The tree- 
couple is duly married with all the necessary ceremonial dis- 
played ut human weddings. In case of any thing untoward 
happening to this pair, another is planted in its neighbour- 
hood, in order to take its place eventually. 

When in consequence of drought, murrain, or some other 
reason, 1b appears desirable that Pida1 should be wor- 
shipped, the Brahmans of the village are consulted, aud if 
they give in their assembly, or Mahanddu, a favourable 
reply, preparations are at once made for its celebration and 
subscriptions collected. 

In case of a murrain the ryots choose generally a young 
fat bullas a worthy gift to Pidar, which, when marked 
with a trident (trist/a), 18 allowed to roam about at its own 
free will, till the time of its end comes, and it is chosen 
trom among the other bulls to be sacrificed. 

These special sacrifices are also celebrated on a Friday, 
when the temple is carefully decorated and pandals erected 
in front of it. The sacrificial bull is then removed from 
the field, bathed in the neighbouring tank or river, and 
taken to the temple. As soon as this is done the Payjari 
riup’s the bell in the morning, as a sign that the feast has 
begun. 

Fire-treading, though in an altered form, figures also 
at these ceremonials. Those who have made this vow 
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prepare themselves by previous fasting, and tie round their 
right arm a fortnight before the feast a string dyed with 
saffron colour. To this string is attached a small iron ring, 
to keep off the devils, as the evil spirits cannot stand the 
proximity of iron. When the time has approached, they 
walk through the fire-ditch, which is 45 feet long, 5 feet 
broad and 3 feet deep, and after having performed this 
religious feat, they take off the saffron-tie and dedicate it 
to Pidari. 


At 3 o’clock im the afternoon the sacrificial bull, richly 
decorated, 1s conducted in procession through the main 
streets. He is tied with two strong ropes or even with 
iron chains. Music goes along with this troupe and dried 
palmyra leaves are dragged behind in its track. The women 
present, when it passes their houses, a mixture of water 
with saffron, lime and margosa leaves (nalatgu) contained 
in shallow brass-trays, and pour it afterwards out in front 
of their houses. After the first has finished its circuit, a 
second procession starts from the temple on the same roau 
as the previous one, but the formerly dry palmyra leaves 
are now dragged behind all ablaze in flames, which are 
kept up by pouring ghee on them. This ceremony is 
undertaken to prevent hostile spirits interfering with the 
sacrifice. A third circuit is made after this second has 
reached the temple, and numerous three months’ old lambs 
are sacrificed on its way in all the street corners and in 
places which are said to be haunted. ‘The flowing blood 
is mixed with rice and thrown into the air as an oblation to 
the devil. Women and children are allowed to witness this 
procession. After this is over, the women return to their 
homes, to take their evening meal. They then assemble in 
a lonely place, generally on a sandbank formed by a stream, 
or in a tank, where they erect two inches above the ground 
a square platform, in the centre of which they place a new 
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and clean pot, whose mouth is covered with a fibreless cocoa- 
nut which is surrounded by flowers. This pot (karakam) 
is then amidst the sounds of music (Kotffumélam) taken up 
by a properly trained man, who places it on his head and 
performs the wildest dance without letting it drop to the 
ground. 

At last at about 11 p.m. the bull, surrounded by torch- 
lights and attended with music, appears on the spot, where 
the people are already assembled, and a moat as high as 
the bull has been dug. <A pole and a cross-bar over 
the moat are provided. The bull is placed under the 
cross-bar and tied to the pole. Towards midnight only a 
few men have the courage to remain, most slink away out 
of fear of the dreadful goddess; till at last, when only a 
few are present, Pidari will possess a man who with a sword 
lying ready will at one stroke cut off the head of the bull. 
While the outpouring blood is collected in a basin and 
mixed with rice, a man addresses the goddess, crying 
out: Om enru gol, 4m enru sol, akaradi ukaéradi adakkain 
sadaksaram ! Vali, Kapah, Nil, Neru, Mal, Bhairavi, 
Camundi, Vallavi, Uddandakali, Oakarakali, odi va, odi va, 
6di va (come running)! Another man throws rice balls 
soaked in blood into the air as an offering to the devils, 
aud he is bound with iron chains and dragged away by his 
friends, lest the evil spirits should catch hold of him. 


With this the ceremony ceases, the goddess is appeased 
and the people return home. An annual festival, lasting 
between seven and eight days, is held iu her houour out of 
gratitude for the protection she vouchsafes to men against 
the machinations and attacks of the devils, as whose queen 
she was for this purpose appointed, when she was expelled 
from heaven and bauished to earth owing to her malicious 
and mischievous character. But at her pagoda, especially 
before her image of stone, once a week libations are poured 
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and offerings of fruit and animals are made. Those who 
hang, or poison, or drown themselves, or die a sudden 
death, or who die in consequence of having maliciously torn 
their tongues out of their own mouths, or are killed by 
snakes. become devils and join the company of Pidari.27® 


d.—DBhadrakali. 6—Caimunda. 7.—Durga. 


Bhadrakalt, Camunddé and Durga represent three aspects 
of Amba or Sakti in her passionate character or in her dark 
colour. Adli v1 Bhadrakali, the auspicious Kali, com- 
monly known as Kahyamma or Kialamma (as in the Tulu 
country) , the tutelary deity of Calcutta, became after her 
expulsion trom heaven in consequence of her savage dis- 
position—hencealsocalled the Aghorasakti—the queen of the 
female demons, Yet, in spite of her fierce and cruel tempera- 
ment she protects men against demons. Siva is said to 
have competed with her in dancing at Cidambaram and 
surpassed her in this performance. Siva is therefore in the 
Tamil country known as the Peyodadi, he who danced with 
a devil, and for this reason Kali is represented in a 
dancing position. She wears on her head a fiery crown 
entwined with snakes, Siva’s signs are marked on her 
forehead, two hon-fangs protrude from her mouth, she pos- 
sesses ten hands of which two are clapped together and two 
empty, while of the remaining six the three on the right side 
carry respectively a rope, a parrot and a spear, and the 
three on the left side a drum (damaru) with a snake, fire 
and atrident. Besides her own images there are found in 
her pagodas those of Vighnésvara, Virabhadra and Aghora. 
Aghora, an euphemistic expression, 1s 0 reality an avatara 
of Siva who rushed out of the linga in order to destroy the 
giant Marutta, to whom Brahman had promised invincibi- 


279 See Ziegenbalg, pp. 175, 176. 
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lity and who had made himself unbearable by his presump- 
tion and violence against gods and men.? °° 

To Kah bloody sacrifices are offered, and the victims are 
not only animals, but up to late—(and who knows if not even 
at present)—human beings. The investigation against the 
Kulhn-Brahmans in the Mahratta country showed of what 
common occurrence were these rehgious murders, commit- 
ted under the pretence of gratifyine the goddess, but really 
done for the sake of covetousness. Kali, under the name 
of Bhavani, was the goddess of the Thugs, who regarded 
themselves her faithfnl followers while pursuing their 
nefarious profession. 

Camunda is a counterpart of Kali, and resembles her 
also in her outward appearance, in her erected hairlocks, 
her fiery complexion, aud her two lion-fangs. She has, 
howeve1, Only four hands, two of which stretched out up- 
wards carry respectively the weapons of Visnu, a conch and 
a dise, while the other two are joined and open. Under her 
feet lies the head of the Mahisisura, whom she killed, for 
which deed she is celebrated in Mysore. 


Her temples also generally contain the figures of Vigh- 
nésvara, Virabhadra (mostly made of wocd), the Uyirttin- 
dilkarar, an'l the devil who acts as her aide-de-camp (éral- 
karappey). Camunda confers valour on her adherents, and 
assists the wizards in their magic arts, and she is invoked 
by those sorcerers with special spells.? ®! 

Durga (Durgamba, Durgamma, Durgiyamma, Durgy- 
amma) is represented with the face of a sheep while 
kilhne Sunhamukhasura on whose lion-head her feet are rest- 
ing. She is hkewise of a fiery temper, wears golden orna- 
ments, pearls and gems on her head, has the emblems of Siva 
on her forehead, and carries in her six hands a ring, a sword, 

280 Compare Ziegenbalg, pp. 170—174. 
281 See Zievyenbaly, pp. 176—187, 
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a trident, an elephant’s goad and a human head. The giant 
Simhamukhasura had been appointed by Aiyanar superin- 
tendent of his garden, and fought with Durga, when she was 
trespassing and doing mischief in it. As Durga killed 
him, she was ordered to look after men and protect them on 
earth, with the further obligation to obey the orders which 
Aiyanar would give her.?%? 

It is not necessary to describe specially the worship of 
these three goddesses, as it resembles that of the other 
Gramadevatas.?°° The legends concerning Bhadrak¢li, 





282 See Ziegenbalg, pp. 178—180. 

2583 Abont the sacrifices to Dui; compare the paper of Mr. F. Fawcett, 
p. 267: “In Banivikal the village goddess is called Durgamma, and every 
year there is a festival in her honour. I[n her temple outside the village 
she is usually represented by five conical earthen symbols called Wélu. 
The temple is built over a snake’s hole, and besides it is a large margosa 
tree. The tree and the snake (if there is one) are sacred, and considered 
to be symhols of Durgamma.. The pujari, whose office is hereditary, is a 
Boya by caste. In his honse he keeps the more important symbols of the 
goddess, viz., two tiny images of Basavana; a cane staff 3 feet in length 
almost covered with silver bands (the offering of devotees) and surmounted 
by acobra’s head in silver; a female face also in silver, and nearly life- 
size... On the first day of the feast the symbols, which collectively 
represent Durgamma, are carried on a litter to some water, any tank or 
well, and washed hy the pujari; and afterwards, together with a new pot 
filled with water, carried to the temple and put in the place of the Kelu, 
which are removed to one side and ornamented with hangles. The silver 
face is erected on a stick behind the pot of water and a woman’s cloth is 
tied to it just under the face and over the pot of water. The other sym- 
bols are placed beside it, the snake upright. The symbols are decorated 
with flowers, leaves of the Bilva (Aegle marmelos) and some leaves of the 
betel-nut tree, while wave offerings of camphor are made hy the pujari. 
A. buffalo bull is then driven throngh the village streets with tom-toming 
to the temple; a black ram is bronght too. These are not devoted animals, 
but have been purchased for the feast. They are washed at the temple, 
decorated with red powder, and beheaded with a weapon, shaped like a 
battle-axe, in front of the goddess; the sheep first, the buffalo afterwards, 
by one of the Boyas present. The sheep’s head is buried in front of the 
goddess (the place is marked by a small stone), and the buffalo’s head is 
placed ina miniature temple about 30 feet in front of the goddess, its 
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Camunda and Durga are, moreover, so well known, as they 
are described in the Sanskrit Puranas, that I need not 
dilate on them. These three have also much in common with 
each other and are distinguished in appearance from the 
previously described four Gramadeévatas. These four have 
throughout human features, while Kali and Camunda have 
lion-fangs, and Durga has the head of a sheep; they are 
represented in a sitting posture, while the other three do 
not sit, but are either dancing, standing, or even riding. 
These seven, with the two wives of Aiyanar (of whom 


right foreleg in ths mouth; and on the head are placed some fat from ths 
stomach, some flour, a little manure, and a lamp in an earthen vessel. 
Then, men and women of the Boya caste who are under vows to the god- 
dess, divest themselvss of clothing and dressed from chiu to feet in mar- 
gosa leaves, walk thrice round the temple. After this they go home, put 
on new cloths and bring each a black sheep as wu sacrifice to the goddess. 
These sacrificed animals are afterwards eaten, the heads being given to 
musicians and servants. The sheep that was first sacrificed is theu cooked 
af the temple, and with some flour eaten there by all the flesh-eating peo- 
ple, after offering some to the margosa tree and to the other symbols of 
the goddess. By this time it is 9 p.M. and the symbols are carried back 
to the pujari’s house, a Madiga, with the buffalo’s head on his own leading 
the procession. The pujari pours the water away and retains the pot for 


his own use.” 


A similar description is giveu further on, in which itis said: “ Near is a 
temple of Durgamma. Five stones represent her in her temple. The 
people start in procession with music toa tank, the pujari (a carpeuter) 
carrying ths kélu going first and following him one of his household 
carrying a new earthen pot with a man’s cloth tied ronnd it and a small 
cloth, in which is a pisee of turmeric, round its neck, and inside it some 
betel-nuts and cocoannt fruits. Gangamma (the tank) is worshipped hy 
breaking cocoanuts and carrying buriing camphor, the potis fillsd with 
water, and the kélu is marked with red powder and turmeric. The pot 
of water and the kelu represent ths goddess. Thsy then go in procession 
to the tsmple, ths kéln is placed in front of the five stones, and the pot 
next it. All go with music to bring Durgamima’s image from the pujari’s 
house, where it is kept, to hor temple. Ths wooden image is drasssd 
and adorned ; and the pujari carries it on his head to the temple. . .” 
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I shall speak afterwards), form the nine Saktis, and are the 
principal Gramadevatas. 
_ According to the various qualities ascribed to Amba or 
Sakti as a Gramadevata, she is called the Mother, Tuy ; the 
one and principal Mother, Hhumata, Hgattal (Egatta, 
Hgamman, Hgattée (in Madras), Ekavalli; the protecting 
Mother, Katty ; the good Mother, Nallattal ; the goddess 
of righteousness, Cellay: (Celvayi, Celliyamman) ; the shel- 
tering Goddess, Jaiciyamman; the auspicious Goddess, 
Kalhyamyammal; the self-existing Goddess, T'antoniy- 
amman ; the Mother of welfare, Cémiatté (in Perambtr) ; the 
small Mother, Cinnammar ; the young Mother, Tayilalamman 
(Balamba). When granting coolness she is the Auluntzy- 
amman; when carrving a conch she is Cethodiyamman ; 
when wearing anklets Cilambattal, when flowers Cevantiy- 
amman, When a garland of pearls Kolamaniyammal ; when 
lotus-eyed Mundakkanniyamman; when of green colour 
Pacciyamman or Paccatyammal. She grants conception to 
women as Paindiyamman (though as such she should per- 
haps be regarded as one of the Balagrahas, or as a Ksu- 
dradévata). She is invoked especially in Mysore by barren 
women as Unmattambda to bestow children, and heals boils 
as Bobbalamma. She is the goddess of war as Cenaryatial, 
of the spear as Velatta] ; the mother of snakes as Nagdttay. 
She protects the village and is as such the Uttukkat- 
tammam or Uramiman,?8* or Ceniyammal (from Sve ent, row) ; ; 











284 Ahout the worship of en compare The Village Festivals in 
8S. India by F. Fawcett, p. 274, “ In Kudligi the village goddess is Uramma 
and her festival is performed in this way. As a preliminary the headmen 
of the village meet on a Tuesday and take five new earthen vessels to the 
temple and put in each five ‘duddus,’ half a seer of rice, five cocoanut 
frnits, and five betel-nuts ; and put one vessel in each corner and one near 
the place of the goddess, who is now out being painted. Her image is of 
margosa wood. The pots are covered, and on the centre one is placed a 
lamp which must not be extinguished for 8 days, while the vessels remain 
as they were placed. Braliuins worship the pots with offerings of cooked 
rice and other food, etc.’’ 
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she protects the soil as Mannamma (Mantamma);?%° she 
guards the various streets and is in the Maratha country 
adored during the Navaratri-festival as Mahalax Mata, 
when on the northern gate of a village she is called 
Vadakkuvicalayt ; where three roads meet, as in the Black- 
town of Madras, she is known as the Muccandiyamman, in 
Sanskrit as Trisandhiscari, the Latin Trivia. 

Sailors when at sea, or those who travel by sea, solicit 
the favour of Alaimotiymumél, the Sauskrit Kallolinz, 
while some ascribe to the seven Kanwiimar or virgims (from 
the Sanskrit Kanya, virgin) the charge of the rivers in 
the forests and hills. 

Many Graimadévatas are named after the villages they 





285 xoe fhidem, p. 270: (The goddess)of Harlipal is called Mannammaand 
her festival is expensive, as 1,280 seers of rice are required. Preliminary 
to the festival, which occupies 5 days, three seers of paddy are poured on 
the floor of a Madiga’s house ; water mixed with jaggery is also poured on 
it, and a new pot of date palm toddy is placed thereon. The toddy is 
purchased and not devoted in any way. It is left so for 5 days, or until 
the paddy sprouts, as it generally does on the third day; and tle sooner 
it does the better the omen for the coming season. The Madiga’s office 
is hereditary and he reccives a share of the income or profits of the 
temple. The night after the paddy sprouts the festival begins by the 
Madisn carrying the pot of toddy to the goddess’s temple and placing it 
on u platform in front of it. It is worshipped there during the following 
day. Inthe afternoon of the next day, Mariainma, another goddess, is 
wheeled on her little car, to the left side of the door of Mannamma’s 
temple, and left there. At 3 p.m. a buffalo is sacrificed to the right of the 
temple door, by a Madiga. On the next days, 1,280 seers of rice are 
boiled, a sheep is sacrificed where the buffalo was, and every bit of its 
blood, bones and its all, is mixed with the rice and scattered round about 
outside the village. This occupies all night Onthe next day » small 
black ram is bitten to death by a Poturaz, as described before, and this 
sheep is buried with the pot of toddy to the right of the door of the 
temple. Mariamma is then wheeled back to her temple. The fifth and last 
day is occnpied in general worship of the goddess. There is no drinking 
or cencral feasting. (I have retained the name Munnamima, as it appeared 
in the first print of Mr. Fuwcctt’s article inthe Madras Afatl, instead of 
Wannamma, as it was afterwards printed). 
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protect or perhaps the villages after them, e.g., Octiramman 
(Hosur in the Salem district), Naccippatiyal (Kafijivaram), 
Kadumbadiyammal, Kurikattammal, holaramma, Samaya- 
purattal ( Samayapuram near Trichinopoly), Padawittam- 
man, etc. 

The Gramadévata is also associated with animals, e.g., 
with serpents, scorpions, birds and trees. The Gramadevata 
of Kolar or Kolaramma is called Vrserhkesvart (from crseika, 
scorpion), for she heals thoxe who have been stung by 
scorpions; the tutelary deity of Pittapur is Kukhufainba 
or Kukhutésvart (from kukkuta, cock). Puttailamma (or 
Valmikini, the mother of white ants) 1s worshipped in 
Putttru ; from puétika, in Sanskrit white-ant. 

Trees are often regarded as personating the deity, and 
the villagers in Guzerat throw pieces of rags on trees 
which they intend to worship, especially on the Sami 
tree, couverting it into a deity by this ceremony. An 
instance of this custom supphes the worship of the Tamil 
Yakkaladévi, who is the patroness of the Arka plant or 
Calatropis gigantea. Certain Brahman families worship 
this Yakkamma (Arkamma, Arkavrksastha or Arkésvart) 
as their Kuladévata. The Hllackaramma is revered by 
gardeners who cultivate hetel. The Panaivértyamman 
‘from panai, palm tree or tilavrksa) is fond of palmyra 
and other palm trees, and is thus known as TélavGsini ; 
as Balabhadrila she is said to have come into existence 
after Balabhadra. The Puleyr-darvalryamman is associated 
with the Tamarind tree puli, under which Maryam- 
man also resides.28° Effiyamman from effi, nux vomica, 
protects against the poison of that fimit; she has a tem- 
ple in Punna i. The Asaldttal derived from dscl@, a maid- 
servant of Sabari, an incarnation of Pirvati, at the time 
when Siva had assumed the form of a hunter or Sabara, 








286 Under a tamarind tree was born Nammalvar or Sathakopa, 
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protects from wild beasts, serpents and thorns, and the 
asilamantre is uttered in order to avoid them. The well- 
known ‘Telugu Gramadevata Poleramma, Poleriyammal, 
who is connected with small-pox and thus associated with 
Miriyamma, as meutioned above on p. 471 is by others 
explained as identical with Holeyaramma, the goddess of 
the Holeyas or Pariahs, and therefore called Candalamatr, 
Matang:, or Palagaur. Pdlalamma is mentioned as a sister 
of Ankalamma. 

Sarpanakha, the well-known sister of Ravana, is as duk- 
hurasu, & person who has ber nose cut off, revered in the 
villages of the Nilagiri mountainus.? 9? 

In the varions sacrifices mentioned above, repeated allu- 


2*7 Besides these village goddesses I may mention: Accammial ( Yac- 
camma, a corrupted form of Laksmi), Akkadévatalu (in Pedda Cerukaru), 
Alamantal, Allamma, Ahcammal (in Chittur), Anwiyamman near Banga- 
lore, one of the personated siddhis, animan, mahiman, laghiman, gariman, 
pri pti, prakumya, isutva and vaSitva}, Aracittil, Arucattamman, Aritames 
ma, Areétamma ‘in Kodavalirn), Asapura, Auvaiyar, Ayiyamman (in Uk- 
kal), Bavali, Buhucars, Balamma, Bangaramma, Bantadevade (Tuln), 
Bévaraji, Berai, Bhramaramba, Canalamma, Cingalamma, Cangalammal 
(in Harinahalli, bick-voddess), Cavuramima, Ceificamma, Cenkalaniyammal, 
Dévallamma, Dévyammai, Ekavirika (in Mipuri), EJankiliyamma, Ela- 
matticchi, Elugodlamma, Ennamma, Galagalamma, Gangamma (in Ganga- 
pattanam), Ganyavya, Ganganamma, Gunteramma, Iriciyamman, Irulat- 
tamman, Jilamima, Jégulamba (in Alampuri), Kadambariyamman, Kam- 
amma, Kédiramma fin Bellari), Kiratamma, Kommamma, Konamma, 
Kondamma, KondJalamma, Konclamba, Kotamma, Konalamma, Kundi- 
yamman, Knppamma, Katalamma, Maddilamma, Malamma (of the moun- 
tain), Mamillamma, Manvaliyamman, Mantiyamman, Maraki, Maramma, 
Mirellamma, Mfremma, Mélkattai, Moracamiuan, Muduccattal, Mukundi- 
yamman, Miakamba, Mullittumangiliyamman, Murukattal, Nacciyar, 
Navamamba, Navalanima, Naikalauma,Olamma,(mattal (sister of Kitityam- 
man), Piliyamman, Pallalamima (in Vanapalli), Panaiyattal, Panaiyattam- 
man, Puudellamma, Putélaponwiyamman, Prramma, Periyammai, Peddaci 
Polakamma, Polakamma (in Indukirn) Ponuiyammi, Pollamma, Pankoti- 
yamma)], Punnalamma, Puttalainma, Puttamma, Siiramma, Tallamma, 
Tattamma, Timmamma, Talaka.amman, Udisalamma, Uggamma, Uikul- 
amma. Valliyammal, Vantipiuniyamman, Vadayudyamman, Vellaivan:- 
mal, Velagalamima, Vellimma, Venyamma, Venkamma], Viramma, etc., etc. 
Compare above pp. 184, 185 vbont Riivara’s counection with the Todas. 
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sion has been made to the custom of representing the god- 
dess by pots, so that the existence of a special Gramadeévata, 
as pot-goddess, need not surprise us. She is called in 
Tamil Kumbatta/, i Sanskrit Awmlhamata, and iu Kana- 
rese Garigadévara. In Tamil such a pot is called Karakam. 


The position of the Gramadévata as chief deity of the 
non-Aryan population, has been proved, I trust, by the 
description contained in the preceding pages, however in- 
complete and even inaccurate it may be in some respects. 
An important feature of the worship of the Gramadévata 
is the fact that not only does the well-to-do rural popula- 
tion devote itself religiously to the strict performance of 
all prescribed ceremonies, bnt also the lowest layers of 
the Indian people, the Pariahs, play, as we have seen, a 
leading part in them. It is they who in fact perform the 
sacrifice and become possessed with the goddess, before 
whose presence they appear in person. The prominent posi- 
tion of the Pariahs at the festivals of Brahmanic shrines has 
been already noticed, and it has been proved on that 
occasion that the greater number of such shrines were 
intimately connected with leyends, in which the now 
despised Pariah was the favorite of the divinity.28*& I 
felt in consequence entitled to infer that these Brahmani- 
cal pagodas occnpy at the present day the sites of former 
places of Pariah worship, and that the Pariahs, thongh 
deprived of their property, had managed to retain some 
title to it, which seemed to be admitted by the fact that 
their presence was required for the solemnization of the 
religions rites. Still, this participation of the Pariahs in 
the festivals at Brahmanical temples 1s not so surprising as 
the presence and assistance of Brahmans at the feasts of 
the Gramadévatas, a participation which may be scorned 
by many pious and intelligent Brahmans, but which is 





288 See pp. 50—S56, 451. 
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nevertheless a well-known fact, proving the influence which 
superstition exercises on the human mind, however free it 
may boast to be. 

These variously named Gramadevatas are all essentially 
of the same nature, and so are also the rites performed 
at their festivals. The majority of the names of the 
Gramadévatas I have quoted, are taken from the verna- 
culars of Sonthern India, but their exact counterparts will 
also be found in (ruzerati and in the languages of 
Hindustan. I have been compelled to confine myself 
mainly to the tntelary deities of Sonthern India, for in 
spite of all my endeavours, I was unable to obtain satis- 
factory and trustworthy information from the Northern 
districts of India. From the knowledge I have obtained, 
lam, however, of opinion that the same religious ideas 
pervade the whole uon-Aryan population throughout 
India, though differences may exist owing to local idiosyn- 
eracies. Finally, it may be necessary to repeat that in 
the Gramadevata the people revere their local deity, who 
protects the soil of their village or town—or by whatever 
name we may call the community—from all sorts of cala- 
mities, who grants rich crops and supplies sufficient food 
for men and beast. She represents the Mother Earth, the 


Prakrti, the prototype of the power which afterwards 
developed into that of Sakti. 


On Atyandr (Ayyappa or Sasta). 


In the preceding pages | have repeatedly alluded to 
Aiyanir by which name the Supreme God of the Ganda- 
Dravidians is principally known in Southern India, while 
the Kanarese people call him Ayyappa.?8° He is indeed the 
highest ruler among the non- “Aryan aborigines of this 





289 About Aiyanar compare Di auetnaty. pp. 145—156; see also the short 
note about him by the Rey. F, Kittel in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IT, 
p. 168, 
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country, and is therefore very appropriately called Sasta, 
ruler, by which term he is generally named. ‘The expres- 
sion Aiyandr is Tamil, but its first portion, Aya, Ayya, or 
Awya contains the ancient Gauda-Dravidian word for father, 
Jord and master, while the plural termination ar added to 
the Tamil Aiyan expresses honor ; the Kanarese affix appa, 
father, in Ayyappa indicates the same meaning. I do 
not believe that this Gauda-Dravidian word Aya, Ayya or 
Aiya is derived from the Sanskrit word Arya, respectable, 
though the latter term has in some cases been really 
changed in Ganda-Dravidian dialects into aya, aya or 
ayya. 

The influence of Aiyauar has much decreased in course of 
time, but not so much perhaps among the rural people, who 
both love and dread him. He uses his position, as Chiet 
of the Bhttas, or of the Ghosts, to restraiu them from 
inflicting harm on meu.?°° Mounted on a wild elephant 
or on a horse, he rides sword in hand over hills and dales 
to clear the country from all obnoxious spirits. It is 
generally believed that at midnight, preceded by heralds, 
and followed by his retinue, Aiyanar leaves his residence 
to go a hunting. All ride at an awful pace with swords in 
their hands and surrounded by torch-bearers. Any one 
who meets this huuting party on the road, meets a certain 
death, and the sight of Aiyanar, Aiyankdtct, is therefore 
much feared. The people, however, praise his kindness 





290 See Ziegenbalg, pp. 152, 153: “ Wenn die Teufel wider Aiyanars 
Willen den Menschen einigen Schaden zufiigen, so straft und peinigt 
er sie. Seine Wohnunng ist in der Welt, er ist gegenwirtig an allen 
den Orten, wo Menschen und Tentelzu finden sind. Wir opfern ihm 
deshalb in und ausser seinen Pagoden, dass nicht etwa die Teufel sich 
zu uns naben méchten nnd uns besitzen. Damit er nun alle Arten 
Tenfel von uns abhalte und von ibrer Macht uns beschitze, auch alles 
Bése abwende, bringen wir ihm allerlei Opfer und Verehrung als Bécke, 
Schweine, Hahne, Wein, gekochten Reis und dergleichen Egss-und rink. 
waaren mehr. Nur aus diesem Grande pflegen wir ihm Opfer zu bringen,”’ 
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and say to him: “O Lord of ghosts, who is always pleased, 
who is filled with kindness towards all creatures, protect, 
protect, O long armed ; to Thee, O Sasta, be salutation and 
salutation.” 2°! 

He is generally requested to grant wealth, to bestow sons, 
to destroy enemies, to avert drought, to secure the favour of 
women, to destroy the evil effects or omens caused by 
lizards, and similar boons.? %? 

Under his special charge are the boundaries, forests, 
tanks and rivers. In his duties and outward appearance 
he has much resemblance to, nay is really identical 





°°) Bhutanatha sadananda sarvabhitadayipara 
raksa raksa mahabaho sastre tubhyam namo namah. 

Aiyanar is thus specially revered as the god of hunting, and hears in 
Kurg the name of Bete Ayyappa, Lord-father of hunting; as Hill-god he 
is called Afule Deve. See Kittel laca citato, p. 168. 

292 These wishes are expressed in the following prayers or mautras : ‘Om 
namo bhagavaté hariharaputraya putralabhaya, Satrunasaya (gaulidosa.- 
vinasaya) madagajavahanaya mahagastaya namah.” 

Another mantra rnus as follows: ‘‘ Asya Srimahasistamautrasya Rudra 
rgsih, Anustup chandah, Mahasasta dévata.... 

Mama _ sarvabhistasiddbayé vinivogah Sadangam, Hariharaputrava 
hrdayaya namah, arthalabhaya putralabhaya Sirasé svaha, satrunagiva 
Sikha@yai vasat, sarvastrimobanaya kavacaya hum, madagajaturangava- 
hanaya nétratrayaya vanxat, mahasastaya hum phat svaha astraya phat.” 

The meaning of this prayer is: ‘“‘ Of this mantra of the great Sista Rudra 
is the Rsi, Anustup the metre, Mahasasta the dévata.... 

‘Application for securing all my wishes. Allocation in the six limhs. 
With Hariharaputraya “namah’’ to the heart, with arthalabhaya putra- 
labhaya “ svaha” to the head, with satrunasaya “‘vasat’’ to the hair-tnft, 
with sarvastriméhanaya “hum” by laying the hands across, with madaga- 
jaturanyacnhauaya “vansat” tothe three eyes, with mahasastaya “hum 
phat svaha”’ with clapping the hands.” 

Each mautra is divided into six portions, each of which is as a rule 
located in a different limb of the body, rarely in some parts of the 
hands, these locations are respectively called anganyasa and karanyasa, 
they are heart, head, hair-tuft, laying hands on the npper arms, three eycs 
aud liund-clapping. The same mantra runs in its abbreviated form us 
follows: “Om aim hrim saum klim srim brim hrim klim hariharaputraya 
arthalabhaya putralibhaya Satrunasiya sarvastrimohanava madagajatu- 
raugavahanaya muhasastaya nama|.”’ 
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with, Khandoba and the Brahmabhata,?°% who like him on 
horseback pursue the demons sword in hand and do mani- 
fold good to men. As protector of fields, or Ksétrapala, 
Bhairava is mistaken for him, because, in spite of being occa- 
sionally styled Ksetrapala, Bhairava’s protection is in reality 
only confined to the temples and their property. On the 
other hand,if we admit that Siva and Aiyandar ave identical, 
there is no difficulty in extending this identity to the avata- 
ras of Siva, 2.€., to Virabhadra and Bhuirava,?®+ who are often 
identified with Aiyanar. Virabhadra?°5 is styled Sasta as 





2293 See above, pp. 157, 298, No. 16, 304. Dr. Wilhelm Germann has in the 
edition of Ziegenbalg, pp. 155, 156, already alluded to a connexion between 
Khandoba and Aiyanar. 


29+ This mantra is addressed to Aiyandr as Bhairava, who is called 
ksétrapala and instead of Hariharaputra sivakesavunandana: “' Ksétrapa- 
lamantrah. Om namah ksétrapilasya ipaduddharakasya éivakésavanan- 
danasya paramésvararopasya nilaméghasya mahabhairavasya trisaladama- 
rukadharaya Sankhacakradharaya kapadlamalasikapaladharaya éakini- 
dakinibhutapre tapisdcaparayantraparainantraksasagandharvasvapacara- 
krdragrahatatakéya karkotakakésavandrikabhaya kumaramustakhatyai- 
gadharasya mama sarvasatrusamharanasya hram hrim hrim hraim hraum, 
hram pi hum phat svaha.” 

The following stanza is addressed to Kalabhairava: 

Kapalamalikakantam jvalatpavakalocanam 
kapaladharam atyugram kalay¢ Kalabhairavam. 

Eight forms of Bhairava are mentioned, viz., asitanva-, candractida- 
or rudrae, kala-, kapala- or tamractida , krodha-, maha-, ruru-, samhara- 
bhairaya. 

In his eighth form as Krodhabhairava he became the kseétrapala 
Aiyanar : 

Krodheénanéna vai balal;) ksetranum raksako’bhavat 
mirtayO’stau ca tasyapi ksétrapalasya dhimatah. 

295 The stanzas referring to Aiyanayx or Sasta in his Sattvika, rajasa and 
tamasa condition are as follows. Inthe Sattvika condition he is called 
Virabhadra : 


1. SOmkaram dévamilam jitaripnbahalam syamalam Virabhadram 
Khatkaram vyOmakésam ghauighanininadam khadgakhétagrahastam 
Kunkaram bhirunadam hutavabanayanam dahyamanakhilamsai 
Phatkaram vajradams(ram pranataripujanapranahantaram idé, 
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possessing the quality of goodness or of sativa, while Bhai- 
rava is distinctly designated as the son of Siva and Visnu. 
When identified with Virabhadra and Bhairava, Alyanar 
appears in his dark or angry nature, corresponding to the 
dark element in Siva’s character. Alyanar occupies his 
proper position as Ksetrapala, im so far as the Gramadevata 
is also a Kséetradéevata. It was natural for the Brahmanic 
priesthood, in its own interests, to destroy the intluence 
the ancient non-Aryan gods still exercised over the masses, 
aud the best means to effect this purpose was to heap 
disgrace on those deities, and to vilify them in the eyes 
of the faithful. With this object in view, they invented a 
disgusting account of the incestuous origin of Aiyanar, 
There lived once in ancient times a demon Bhasmasura, 
who by his fervent penance had gained the favor of Isvara 
aud obtained trom lim the boon that whatever he might 
touch with his hand should be turned to ashes. On receiving 
this power, the demon tried to test it on Siva himself, 
who running away hid himself in a tlower which was 
erowing ina tank, and thence prayed to Visnu to rescue 
him. On this Visnu appeared before Bhasmasura in the form 
of Mohini, a beautiful, enticing woman, and inflamed his 
mind to such a degree, that iu his passion he lost all control 
over his senses. At last the virgin consented to submit to 
him, if the giant would previously bathe himself in the water 
of the neighbouring pond and then clean and rub oil with 
his hand on his head. Bhasmasura in his infatuation did 
so, and was reduced to ashes as soon as his hand touched 





2. Santam saradacandrakhandadhavalam candrabhiraminanam 
candrarkopalakantakundaladharam candrivadati msnkam 
vinapustakam aksasatravalayam vyakhyinamudram karair 
bibhranam kalayé sada hrdi mahasistam suvaksiddhayé. 

3. Tejomandalamadhyagam trinayanam divyambaralankrtam 
dévam puspaSaréksukarmukalasanumauikyapitrabhayan 





bibhr.wam karapaukajair madagajaskandhadhiridham maha- 
sastaram Saranam bhajami varadam trailokyasammodhanam. 
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his head. Immediately afterwards Siva became acquainted 
with the destruction of his pursuer, left his hiding place in 
the flower, and requested Visnu, who told him what had 
happened, to assume again the body of Mohini. Visnu did 
so, and found himself a prey to the uncontrollable passion of 
Siva. The result of this incestuous connexion between Hari 
and Hara, was, so say the Brahmans, Aiyanar, who is 
therefore also called the son of Hari and Hara, or Harihara- 
putra. The pedantic Pandits of the Tamil country go so 
far as to contend that the real name of Aiyanar was Kav- 
yanar, he having been boru in the katz, or hand of Visnu. 

The image of Aiyanar is generally found at the junction of 
two roads, as according to popular belief he wants to learn 
from way-farers about the peculiar position in which he 
stands in regard to his mother; for Visnu being a male 
deity cannot be called his mother, nor can Parvati be his 
‘mother, as she did not give him birth. 


The name Harihara occurs frequently in the modern 
dynasty of the Vijayanagara kings, who attempted to unite 
toa certain extent Vaisuavism with Saivism , but this circum- 
stance is im no way connected with the subject of this 
enquiry. ‘The existence of Aiyanar is an intrinsic portion 
of the ancient Gauda-Dravidian belief, and long antece- 
dent to the Brahmanic story of his alleged origin. Though 
the names of Aiyanar and Sasta do not occur in all 
parts of India he is, as Lord of the Ghosts, revered by the 
non-Aryan aborigines under one designation or another all 
over the country. Inthe northern portion of the Madras 
Presidency, especially among the Telugu people, his wor- 
ship appears to be merged into that of Venkatésa, whose 
name indicates a connexion with the Venkaor Venkata 
tribe, and which must not be explained, as proposed by 
some Pandits, to signify vén hatayati, he purifies sin. 

There is hardly a village in the south of Southern India 
which does not possess one temple dedicated to Aiyanar, 
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Most of these shrines are of small dimensions and stand in 
a lonely place to the west of the village surrounded by lofty 
trees. The prettiest spots are generally chosen for the sites 
of such shrines among shady trees near «a flowing brook. 
In woods and forests a stone alone indicates at times the 
abode of Aiyanir, and from such stones sounds are said to 
arise and to scare the neighbourhood. Clay figures—of large 
representing horses, elephants, buffaloes, 





and small size 
dogs and other animals or objects are arranged in rows 
under the shade of trees, representing the gifts of pions 
devotees, who when they or their families were ill or in dis- 
tressed cirenmstances, vowed to dedicate snch offerings to 
Aiyanar. The promises made to him are various and occa- 


sionally rather peculiar. 


In times of dronght the villagers assemble and raise a 
subscription for a service in honour of Aiyanar. Rice is 
collected from every house, and on a Wednesday orders are 
issued to the potters to make life-size horses, occasionally also 
horses with riders on their back, or life-size armed soldiers. 
When the potter has prepared all these figures, the vil- 
lagers go in procession with drums beating to the honse of 
the potter, and carry those figures to the temple of Aiyanar, 
which is generally two miles distant fromthe village, near 
the boundary stone. A richly decorated and well-attired 
matron carmes in front of the procession a vessel full of 
sweet toddy on her head. This procession is called in 
Tamil Part aduppu, and the vessel Mudukkudam. The 
Pajaris are generally potters. Offerings of food, fruits, &c., 
are then made, and the worshippers take their midday 
meals, irrespective of caste. The people have great con- 
fidence that Aiyanar will be gracious, and grant them their 
wish, which also often happens. 


In some parts of the country, when a child is stricken 
with a dangerous disease, the parents make a vow, to carry 
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it in procession round the village suspended from a hook 
which is fixed in his back. ‘his hook is called in Kanarese 
Sid, and Aiyanar goes in consequence by the name of 
Sidiviran. 

At the gates of these temples stand two gigantic guar- 
dians, Afunnadiyar, of formidable and hideous shape: they 
wear crowns on their heads and carry stout sticks in their 
hands, They resemble devils in their appearance, and haye 
hon-fangs projecting from their mouths. The front portion 
of the temple is occupied by the seven mothers, who are also 
worshipped.* °° Two images of VighnéSvara generally stand 
inside, one on each side of the door. In the inner hall sits 
Aiyanar between his two wives, Pirya and Puskala, in 
Tamil called Piranai and Putkalai,?°7 and round them stand 
in the corridor the seven virgins or Kannimar, who are 
occasionally worshipped, especially on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when the crops on dry lands are suffering from 
bhght.29* In another building at the side of the temple 
in a sort of vault are kept the wooden images of horses, 
elephants, birds, demons and other creatures on which 
Aiyanar and his wives are carried about in procession on 
festival days. 


When not riding, Aiyanar is generally represented in a 
sitting posture as a red-skinned man. On his head he 
wears a crown ; on his forehead are painted the three white 
lines of the Vibhati; in his tuft-like locks hang strings of 





296 Ziegenbalg gives on p. 150 their names as Trikarasari, Mayadkarasuri, 
Raktacimundi, Vanacirini (Kattéri), Bhagavati, Balasakti, and Bhuva- 
nasakti. 7 

297 In this mantra occur the names of the two wives of Aiyanar: Eko. 
nacatvarimSsadaksaro mautrah. Parnapuskaliambisamétaésrihariharaput- 
raya namah. 

298 See p. 106, Note 100, The villagers join on snch occasions in a 
Picnic Samaradhanat, anoint the Kannimar, a woman possessed with them 
begins to dance, and animals are sacrificed. 
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pearls, which adorn also his ears and his neck ; and on his 
chest he wears a sort of decoration. Ornaments also cover 
his arms, hands, feet and even his waist. As an emblem 
of his royal dignity he carries a sceptre in his hand. A 
girdle, Vakupputtat, encircles his waist and his left leg ; 
flowers hang from his shoulders; the upper part of his 
body is naked ; while a gay-coloured garment surrounds his 
lower extremities. 


Two or three times a day are sacrifices presented to 
Aiyanar. These take the form either of hbations, or of offer- 
ings of food, or of burnt sacrifices, and are accompanied 
by special prayers and ceremonies. Gifts consisting of 
spirituous liquor, or of animals, such as pigs, goats, cocks 
and other creatnres, are also presented to Aiyanar, such 
animals being beheaded on the altar ontside his temple. 
These bloody and spirituous offerings are made by Sidra 
priests or Pandarams without the participation of Brahmans 
who, however, perform the bloodless and purer ritual. In 
fact, as previously mentioned, two sides, a bright and a dark 
one, are distinguishable in the worship of Aiyanar. 


Besides these daily services a special festival in honor 
of Aiyanar is held oncea year in every village. This feast, 
which has no fixed date, falls mostly either after the first or 
second harvest, and lasts from seven to nine days. The 
villagers carry the figures of Aiyauar and his two wives 
through the streets, both in the morning and in the evening, 
Every inhabitant is bound to contribute towards the expenses 
according to his means, and to offer to Aiyanar special 
snenfices in the shape of cooked rice, eatables, drink, or 
animals. Ajyanar and his wives are then praised for the 
protection and assistance they have granted during the 
past year, and the continuation of his favour is requested 
for the ensuing year. 

Aiyanar is known by various names snch as the warrior of 
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a sacred crown, Tirwmudisévakar ; the good warrior, Nal- 
lasévakar ; the god who lives outside the village, Purattavan ; 
the beautiful sea-coloured, Pankadalvannan; the Lord, 
Sdttén; the husband of Puranai, Ptranaikélvan; the hus- 
band of Putkalai, Putkalaimandlan ; the ascetic, Yogi; the 
stainless, Orwmasatian ; one who has a fierce weapon, 
Candayudhan; the venerable, Ariyan ; the protector of 
virtue, Aratiaikkappoin; the rider on a white elephant, 
Vellacyanaryurt: ; the youth, Kumaran; the father (master), 
Aryan; the son of Harthara, Hartharaputtiran ; he who has 
a fow] in his flag, Kolikkodiyin ; etc.?9° 


The two wives of Aiyanar, Ptirana: and Putkalai, have 
yellow complexions. They wear crowns on their heads, 
in one hand they hold a flower, while the other hangs 
down empty. Besides this they have the usual ornaments. 
Ptiranai wears on her forehead the black Kasttri-mark, 
while Putkalai is distinguished by the Vibhitte, the three 
holy white streaks (Tiruntru in Tamil). They sit on one 
leg, Puranai on the left, and Putkalai on the right side of 
her husband, in whose duties and honors they participate. 

With these remarks I finish this brief discussion on the 
position of the Gramadevatas and Aiyanar, a subject which 
is important enough to attract more attention than it has 
done hitherto, for these divinities represent the national 
deities of the non-Aryan population. Their worship has 
indeed been preserved, but it has been altered considerably 
owing to foreign influence, though not for the better. 


On Bhitas, or Fiends, Ghosts, and Devils. 


Demoniac beings or Bhiitas,—be they Fiends, Ghosts or 
Devils, whether created as such from the beginning or at 
a subsequent period, and whether or not the restless spirits 


—— 


299 Compare Ziegenbalg, p. 162. 
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of the deceased,—frighten the minds and threaten the lives 
of mortals in this world. They exercise their baneful influ- 
ence not only over rude barbarians, or credulous masses, 
but also over individuals otherwise sensible. Their exist- 
ence is generally asserted, and their power supported by 
the wiles of subtle priestcraft. The varions religious 
behefs and plulosophical systems, though agreeing on some 
vague points, have all their special dogmas or character- 
istic opinions on matters spiritual and demoniac. ‘There are 
men who believe that they are in possession of the key which 
opens the door to the mysteries beyond human ken, but it 1s 
useless to systematize topics which appertain to speculation, 
and in which imagination occupies the place of reality. 


The inventive genius of the Hindus has peopled the 
world with variously formed and ditfereutly endowed crea- 
tures, who derive their origin from divine sources. In the 
Amarakosa, the well-known Sanskrit vocabulary, are enu- 
merated as such the Vidyadharas, Apsarases, Yaksas, 
Raksases, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Pisécas, Guhyakas, Sid- 
dhas and Bhatas.°°° Excepting the Raksases, Pisacas and 
Bhutas, an inclination towards good is found prevailing in 
all of these, but in some Bhutas there is an equal dis- 
position towards good as towards evil, while ihe majority 
of Raksases are decidedly bad, 








300 See Amearukosa, I, 1, 1,6: 
Vidyadhuro’ psavo-Yaksu-Rakso-Gandbarva-Kinnarali 
Pisaco Guhyakah Siddho Bhato’mi dévayonavals, 
Compare also Vatjuyantt, Yaksadyudhyaya, 1—5. 
1. Sparéanandastvapsarasas sumadasca ratémadah 
svarvesyascatha khascyo yukso’tha suragayanah ; 
. Gandharvo gatugandharvau siddhis syus sanakidayal,, 
bhutaputras tu bhutani bhutasea sivaparsvagah ; 
3. Kinnaras syuh kimpurusa mayavo’svamukhasea té 
guhyaka manicarayas tatha dévajanas sutah ; 
4, Vidyadharas tu dyucarah khécaris satyayauvanah 
pisacas syat kapiséyo’nrjur darvusca piudakah ; 
.5. Dévayonaya étc syus svarvesyadyas saraksasah, 


te 
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I have adopted the Sanskrit term Bhita (being), as an 
expression that applies to all the different beings discussed 
in this chapter, as this term is imdeed applicable to 
all, though it is in certain districts of Southern India only 
used in relation to a particular species of demons. For the 
sake of classification, [ propose to divide these Bhtitas into 
three groups. ‘Those who compose the first group, I call 
Fiends. They are endowed with superhuman powers, and 
possess material bodies of varions kinds, which they can 
change as they lst, and which are subject to destruc- 
tion. As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil preponderates in their 
character, as the examples of Ravana and Hiranyakasipu, 
and the exceptions of Vibhisana and Prahlada sufficiently 
prove. The so-called Asuras, Danavas, Daityas and 
Raksasas belong to this group. All these are personations 
either of the hostile powers of nature, or of mighty 
human foes, both which have been eventually converted 
into superhuman being's. 


The second group consists of the Ghosts of thuse who 
ouce moved as living creatures in this world, but who, after 
having departed their mundane life, roam restlessly abont, 
uutil they are united with the Supreme Spirit, and obtain 
Final Beatitude by complete absorption into it. 


The third group consists of the Devils or Demons, who 
persecute, seduce and destroy mankind, These Demons 
are often divided into two classes, consisting of rnlme and 
ministering’ spirits, who are specially known as Pisadcas and 
Bhitas. 

The main object of this inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, 
the ethnological origin of these groups, and of the several 
members which constitute them. When this object hag 
been achieved, and the difference between Aryan and non- 
Aryan demonology has been successfully defined, the later 
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development of both can be more easily understood, and 
the modifications, which the beliefs of both races under- 
went, can be traced with greater exactness. It is not pos- 
sible, however, at this stage of our knowledge to arrive at a 
final decision on this subject, and all that can meanwhile be 
achieved is, to collect as much evidence as possible and to 
arrange the material in a lucid and at the same time accu- 


rate Manner. 
A. About Mrends. 


Man-eating ogres and ogresses, formidable giants, treach- 
erous gnomes, mischievous sprites, wicked elves et hoc 
vinne genus, who delight in teasing and destroying men, are 
called fiends. In Sanskrit literature they appear especially 
as Danavas, Daityus, Raksasas and Asuras. ‘T’o this class 
may be added the evil sorcerers and wizards, known in 
the Véda as Yétitus, Létudhanas and Yétudh@nis, with 
whom may be coupled the vile Jximidins.2°! Ag I have 
already observed, some substantial basis, supphed by 
natural phenomena or events, underlies the assumption of 
the existence of these beings. Iu the Rgvéda we encounter 
them as Danavas, or sons of Danu and Kasyapa ; as Daityas 
or sons of Ditiand Kasyapa,in contrast to the divine Adityas, 
the sons of Diti’s sister Aditiand of Kasyapa ; as Asuras and 
as Disas or Dasyus, the human foes of the Aryan invaders. 


The principal of the Danavas, of whom there are seven, 
is Vytra, who is called the ancestor of the dragons, pratha- 
maja ahintim. He opposes sufferimg mankind, and is feared 
by all the gods, whom he openly defies. He keeps back 
and steals the heavenly waters, v.e., he prevents them from 
coming down as rain, and for this offence Indra destroys 
him with his thunderbolt.°°? Vala, cave (in which the 





301 Compare Ry vedu, ly 30, 1% bl ke ke ne dD; etc., anc VII, 104, 23 XxX; 87, 24, 
$02 See Ryvéeda, 1, 32, 3, 4,9; 11, 11, 18; X, 120, 6. 
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rain-cows are confined), is the name of another demon, 
who is in later works called the brother of Vrtra.3°° 
Besides these are mentioned in the Reveda the Danava 
Aurnavabha, the handless Auna@ra who was crushed by 
Indra; Kuyava who causes bad harvests and whose two 
yonng wives (y0sz) bathe in milk and ought to be drowned ; 
the blaspheming Kuyavail:; the demon Jartitha whom Agni 
killed; Rauhina who ascended into heaven and whom Indra 
tore into pieces; Rudhikra who was hkewise destroyed 
by Indra; Visisipra who was vanquished by Manu and 
others.3 "4 


Anarsant, Namucr, Pipru, Sambara, Srbinda, Susna, and 
the Dasa Vrsasipra, who practised the magic arts and was 
slain by Indra, are probably prototypes of non-Aryan 
foes.3 96 

A female fiend Arayi is also frequently mentioned in the 
Veda. She is described as ugly, one-eyed and hipped. 
She kills the foetus in the womb and hates Indra.*°% 


It is needless to remark that the Atharvanavéda contains 
munch fuller information about these fiends, and the means 
of rendering harmless their diabolical machinations by the 
use of efficacious charms and mantras. Demons insidiously 
try to inflict injury (druh), or hurt (raksas). Druh, when 
personified, moves in darkness, gets hold of the villain, hates 
Indra, and finds its slayer in Brhaspati, who preserves 
truth and the sacrifice.°9* Raksas is connected with all 
that is bad and objectionable; it 1s impure, pernicious 

393 See above, p. 15, Note 11. 

304 See Ry vada, II, 11,18; VIII, 32, 26, 66, 2; III, 30,8; I, 108, 8; T, 
104, 3; 1, 174, 7; I, 103, 8, 104,38; VII,1, 7; I1,12, 12; 11,14,5; and V, 
45, A. 

205 See Ryvéda, VIII, 32,2; II, 14, 5; 1, 51,5; VII, 99,5; I, 33, 12; 
I, 108, 8; and VII, 99, 4. 

396 See Ryveda, X, 155. 

307 See Rgvéeda, I, 133, 1; II, 30,9; II, 31, 19; IV, 23, 7, ete. Com- 
pare Der Rigveda von Alfred Ludwig, III, pp, 338, 339, 
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and base.?°* Both engender mischief, and gods as well 
as men must fight aguinst druh aud raksas in order to de- 
stroy them. Asuras and Raksagas are eventually regarded as 
beings who particularly practise druh and raksas, and whose 
nature is so undefined, that no difference is made between 
them and men. Indeed just as the character of human 
hcings varies, so also does theirs vary, and they are, accord- 
ing to their plewsare, hostile or friendly, malevolent or 
benevolent. Occupying a position midway between vods 
and men, the fiends possess like both of them bodies ade- 
quate to their condition, bodies which partake of the 
ethereal elements of the deities and of the earthly elements 
of human beings. Among themselves the fiends differ in 
size and shape, some of them possessing the power to 
assume whatever form they desire. Like gods and men 
they share in the three qnahties, and like men they are 
also subject to the laws of transmigration, 


The term Asura, from asv, life (root as, to live), applies in 
the Rgveda principally to Varuna, Indra, Agni, but also to 
other gods as Pasan, Rudra, Savitr, Soma and the 
Maruts.°°"” In the tenth Mandala it is, however, already 
used in the sense of impious demon, and as such, e.g., ap- 
pled to Pipru.*!" When the Vedic gods were in conrse of 
time thoroughly displaced, a fixed distinction was made be- 
tween Gods and Asuras, and a separate creation assigned to 
both, the Gods being created by the mouth, and the Asnras 
by the lower breath of Prajapati.?!’ The Visnupurina re- 
lates that Brahman created the Asuras while he was pervad- 
ed with darkness, and that they, his firstborn, proceeded 
from his thigh. When the darkness which developed into 





bOeemee Aurea lebee\ ly 16, 20.cte: 
409 Compare above, p. 275. 

ote, Compareciyreda, N18, 3, 

441 See above, p. 281. 
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night had deserted him, he became pleased, and from his 
mouth issued the Gods, endowed with goodness. In con- 
sequence of these facts, the Asuras prevail at night and 
the Gods during daytime.*1? In the account of the crea- 
tion contained in the Manavadharmasastra, the Asuras sink 
to a lower depth, for they were created by seven Manus, 
the offspring of the ten Prajapatis, together with the 
Yaksas, Raksases, Pisacas, Gandharvas, Apsarases, Nagas, 
Serpents, winged Birds and Pitrs, after the Gods and the 
Maharsis or great sages.21% 


The Asuras, Danavas and Daityas are engaged in con- 
tinual fight with the Devas, and their repeated attempts to 
thrust the Gods from their thrones, resemble the efforts 
which the Titans made to defeat the Olympians.*!4 The 
Gods, however, did not always employ fair means to ensure 
victory, but had recourse to mean tricks. At the churning 
of the ocean, the Dévas required the assistance of the Dai- 
tyas, and in order to obtain it, promised them an equal share 
of the Nectar or Amrta which would ke produced from the 
agitated sea. The serpent Vasuki was wound like a cord 
round the mountain Mandara, the Gods headed by Krsna 
being stationed at the tail, the Daityas and Danavas at the 








412 See Visnupurana, I, 5, 28—32: 

29. Yuktatmanas tamdématra udriktabhut prajapateh 
sisrksOr jaghanat pirvam asura jajiire tatah. 

36. Sisrksur anyadéhasthah pritim apa tatas surah 
sattvodriktah samudbhata mukhato brahmano dvija. 

32. Tyakta sapi tanus téna sattvaprayam abhud dinam 
tato hi balind ratravasura devata diva. 

313 See Manavadharmasastra, I, 37: 
Yaksaraksahpisicaméca gandharvapsaraso’ suran 
nigin sarpan suparnamésea pitrnam ca prthag gauan. 

314 Tn the Amarakdfa, I, 1, 1, 7, the Asuras are styled: 
Asura Daitya-Daiteya-Dan ujéndrari- Danavah 
Sukragisya Ditisutah Parvadévah Suradvisah ; 

and in the Vaijayant?, Yaksadyadhyaya, p. 15, lines 18, 19: 
Asura Danava Daitya Daitéya Dévasatravah, 
Parvadévaé Sukrasisyé Rasagéha Haridvisah. 
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head. The latter in conseqnence were stifled by the fiery 
fumes emitted from the mouth of the serpent, while the Gods 
were refreshed by the pleasant showers descending from 
the clouds. When Dhanvantari appeared with the Amrta 
cup inhis hands, the Daityas tried to snatch it from him, but 
Visnu assnming the shape of a beantifn] woman, fascinated 
them and securedthe Amrta for the Gods. They drank it, and 
through this invigorating draught they were enabled to 
resist the onslanght of the enraged Daityas and to hurl 
them to Patala.*!° As the Daityas had refused the Sura 
or Varunt, 7.e., the goddess of wine, while the Gods had 
accepted her, the latter, so goes this version, were styled 
Suras, and the former Asuras. 


The number of the Asnras is continually increasing, 
and the stories about them become more complicated and 
wonderful in course of time. It is indeed not diffienlt to 
perceivethat a foreign element, a love of marvels and terrors, 
has joined the Aryan stock, and that these miraculous 
legends are the product of combined Aryan and non-Aryan 
conceptions. The simple stories of the Vedic period have 
given place to elaborate descriptions, manifesting the 
change which has come over the religions and ethnological 
constitntion of the population. As a plain example of this 
fact, [quote only the remarkable accounts about Asuras, 
which are contained in the Asnrakanda, of the Sivarahasya- 
khanda, a portion of the Sankarasambita of the Skanda- 
purana. One such story will, I believe, suffice to prove 
this assertion. 


The Maharsi Kasyapa became through his wife Diti, the 
father of sixty-four crores of Daityas, the natural enemiex 
of the Gods or Adityas, the sons of Kagyapa and Aditi. 
Asuréndra was the chief of these Daityas, who married 


Sars See Visnupnrana, i 9, 80—109. 
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Mangalakesi. Their daughter Suras& was educated by 
Sukra ‘acarya, the instructor of the Daityas, As she proved 
herself a very apt pupil and became thoroughly versed 
in all the arts and sciences which he taught, he con- 
ferred on her, as an honour, the name Maya and resolved 
to make use of her to further his designs which aimed at 
the restoration of the waning power of the Asuras. In 
order to gain this object, he induced Maya to approach 
Kasyapa and to obtain from him offspring, able to fight and 
subdue the Gods. Won over to his plans she repaired to 
the banks of the Ganges, where by her incantations she 
created a most beautiful pleasure garden near the place 
where Kasyapa was undergoing his penance, and as soon as 
he opened his eyes, he beheld her and fell in love with her. 
But she did not intend to yield so easily to Kaésyapa. 
Therefore, after informing him that she did not want to be 
disturbed, as she had come hither from Mount Méru for the 
sake of her penance, she disappeared so suddenly, that 
Kasyapa in his excitement fell into a swoon. Maya at last 
consented to remain with Kasyapa, if he would agree to 
assume whatever form she pleased. This he did, and Sara- 
padmdsura was the result of her first connection in the first 
Yama, besides 30,000 Daityas who were produced from her 
perspiration. ‘lhe child of the second was Svihavaktra, or 
Taraka, who had 1,000 faces and 2,000 arms, and was born 
when both had assumed the shape of lions. Together with 
Svithavaktrasura appeared 40,000 Daityas. The third time, 
both becoming elephants, Gajamukha was born with 
another 40,000 Daityas, and at last in sheep form was born 
the female Demon Ajamukhi. After changing their forms 
for some time longer into tigers, cows, pigs, etc., and produc- 
ing various other Asuras and two hundred thousand Daityas, 
they re-assumed again their original shape. When Strapad- 
masura consulted Kasyapa as to what he should do, the father 
of the Gods advised him to obtain through severe penance 
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the favor of Sambhu. At the suggestion of his mother he 
performed Virayaga with his brothers at Vatadvipa, in order 
to acquire wealth and power; while she also imparted to 
them all that she had learnt from Sukracarya. They then 
made a sacrifice which lasted for 10,000 years, on a piece of 
ground measuring 10,000 ydjauas. Stirapadma sacrificed at 
the chief pit which extended over 1,000 yojanas, while Sim- 
havaktra offered oblations at the 108 surronnding pits ; but 
this sacrifice was not graciously accepted by the deity, until 
Strapadma cut his own body into pieces and threw them 
into the fire. Strapadma then conquered the whole world, 
all the gods included, except Siva. Not content with his 
victory, he maltreated the gods in such a shameful manner 
that they vould no longer bear the indignities heaped upon 
them, and applied to Siva for redress. 314 


As Mahésvara thought that the (rods had been sufficiently 
punished for their previous misbehaviour, because Sarapad- 
masura had with Siva’s consent subjected and tormented 
them for a hundred and eight yugas, he permitted his son 
Sanmukha or Subrahmanya to take the field against the 
Asuras. The canse of Siva’s grudge against the Gods was 





$16 The creation of the nine Kany.is from the nine gems of Parvati’s 
anklet ig connected with this incident For when the Gods rushed in de- 
spair into Siva’s room, he was seated there with Parvati, and when, scared 
she got up in haste, nine gems fell out from her anklet. On looking at 
them, Siva saw that they reflected her own image, and this so fascinated 
him that he caused the gems to approach him, which they did in the form 
of beautiful ladies. This proceeding, however, aroused the jealousy of 
Parvati, who invoked a curse on them that they should remain garbhini, 
i.e., pregnant, without bringing forth childrer. In their agitation brought 
on by this curse, the vine Kanyas produced through their perspiration 
innumerable Ganas. At last Parvati took pity on their miserable con 
dition, removed the curse, and they were delivered of nine heroes. The 
names of these nine Kanyis and their nine sons were respectively: 1. 
Ratnavalli aud Virabiahu, 2. Taralavalli and Virakésarin, 3. Pausivalll 
and Viramahéndra, 4. Gomedhavalli and Viramahesvara, 5. Vaiduryavalli 
and Virapurandara, 6. Vajravalli and Viraraksasa, 7. Marakatavalli and 
Viramartauda, 8. Pravalavalli and Virantaka, 9. Nilavalli and Viradhira. 
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that they all had attended the sacrifice of Daksa, to which 
he had not been invited, and he revenged himself on the 
(rods, by creating for their subjugation these numberless 
Asuras and Daityas. The boon which Sarapadmasura had 
obtained was, that he should not be conquered by any exist- 
ing creature or god, nay not even by Siva himself, or, as he 
is called, by the five-faced or Paticamukha. As Siva could not 
break his promise, he created Subrahmanya or Sanmukha, 
the six-faced, aud thus accomplished the destruction of 
the Asuras without breaking his word to Simhamu- 
khasura. At the request of Siva, Brahman created as many 
Bhatas as could be accommodated within 1,000 yojanas. 
With these myriads of troops, who were joined by the 
330 milhons of Gods and 100,000 heroes, Subrahmanya 
was able to destroy the Asuras. To give au idea of the 
number of warriors who followed Subrahmanya, it is said 
that the seven seas were dried up by their marching and 
that the sun and the moon were covered with dust.**% 
The campaign of Subrahmanya put a final stop to the 
power of the Daityas. 

Together with the Asuras are generally mentioned the 
Raksasas. They are described as cruel, deceitful, men- 
eating ogres, who roam about at nights and use witchcraft 
to deceive their opponents and to obtain their object.°?* 





317 Itis said that the God of the seas complained to Subrahmanya about 
this hardship, but the manner in which the latter redressed this well- 
founded charge does not bear repeating. 

318 See dAmarakosa, 1, 1,1, 55, ob. 

55. Raksasah kaunapah kravyat kravyado’srapa asaral, 
ratrificard ratricarah karburd nikasatmajah 

56. Yatudhanah punyajano nairrto yaturaksasi ; 

and Vaijayant?, LOkapaladhyaya, p. 12, s]. 40, 41.. 

40. Atha raksamsi yatini raksasa alalohitah 
ritrificara ratricarah kravyitkravyadanairrtah, 

41. Kaikaééya yatudhanah purusadah pravahikah 
anusa vidhura raktagrahas Sankava asarah. 
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Ravana, son of Visravas and grandson of Brahman, 1s 
regarded as the chief representative of the Raksasas. He 1s 
the powerful foe of Rama, son of Dasaratha, and the 
Ramayana contains a fnll acconnt of his greatness and 
defeat. He isas much abhorred by the Brahmans, as he is 
esteemed by their foes, the Jains, and though some Hindus 
declare Ravana to have originally been a Brahman, who 
was for his iniquity cursed so as to be reborn a Raksasa, he 
may with greater probability be regarded as the real repre- 
sentative of the original inhabitants of this country.3!" 


The Vayupurana regards them as descendants of Raksas, 
sou of Kasyapa and Khasa. The meaning of the word Raksas 
which has above been given as /:urt, is elsewhere in the Pnra- 
uas derived from the word rtks, to protect. According tu 
the Visnupurana, the Raksasas, tormented at their creation 
by excruciating hunger, appealed to Brahman to preserve 
them from starvation,??° while the Bhagavatapurana 
contends that the Raksasas deranged by hunger, attacked 
together with the Yaksas Brahman who had assumed a 
nighthke body, and that the Creator eried out to them 
not to eat, but to protect him.°?! 


The dwelling places of the Danavas, Daityas, Yaksas, 
Nagas and similar beings are the seven regions of Patala, or 
lower world, known as Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, 


519 See ahove pp. 87-89, 186—138, 184, 155, 375 —378, 502. 
520 See p. 917: Visnupurana, [, 5, 10: 
10. NKsutksumanandhakare’ tha so’ srjad bhayavamstatah 
virupah siuusrala jatas te bhyadhivanta tam prabhuu. 
41, Miaivam bho vaksyatam esi yur uktam raksasis tu te. 
$21 Sce Bhagaratapurana, ILI, 20, 18—20: 
18. Visasarjatmanah kayam nibhyanandamstamomayam 
jegrbur Yaksaraksamsi ratrim ksuttrisamudbhavam, 
19. Ksuttrdbhyam upasrstas t¢ tam jagdhum abhidudruvuh 
mi raksatainam jaksudhvam ityoicuh ksuttrdarditah, 
21), Devas tan aha samviend mi mam jaksata raksata 
tho ame yaksaraksaimet praja yuvem babhavitha., 
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Mahatala, Sutala aud Patala according to the Visiupurana. 
The Patala is by no means a doleful abode. The sage Narada 
declared after returning from it, that it was far more pleasant 
than the heaven of Indra. It is richly adorned with beauti- 
ful woods, streams and lakes covered with lotus. The melo- 
dious song's of birds resound in the air, mingled with the 
strains of musical instruments, fragrant perfumes pervade 
the air, which is lighted but not heated in the day by the rays 
of the sun, while the moon imparts light without coldness 
during the mght. The beautiful daughters of the Dana- 
vas and Daityas who reside in splendid palaces, enliveu 
these worlds, whose soil is respectively white, black, 
red, yellow, gravelly, stony and golden.?22 If we now take 








*22 The names of these seven worlds are variously given: see above, 
p. 801, Note 19. 


Compare Visnupurana, lI, 5, 1 :— 
1. Vistara ésa kathitah prthivya bhavato mayii 
saptatis tu sahasrani dvijocchrayo’pi kathyaté. 
2. DaSasahasram ¢kaikam patalam munisattama 
Atalam Vitalafii caiva Nitalafica Gabhastimat, 
3. Mahakhyam Sutalafi cagryam patailaficipi saptamam 
suklah krsnarunah pitasarkarah gailakaficanah. 
4+, Bkimayo yatra Maitréya varaprasadasobhitah 
tésu Danavadaitéyajatayah satasanghagah. 
5. Nivasanti mahanagajatayasca mahimuné 
svarlokad api ramyani Patalaniti Naradah 
6. Praha svargasadam madhyé Patalébhyo gato divam 
ahladakarinah Subhra manayo yatra suprabhah 
7. Nanabharanabhnsastu Patilam kéna tatsamam 
Daityadanavakanyabhir itaScétaSca sobhité, 
8. Patalé kasya na pritir vimuktasyapi jayate 
Divarkara&mayo yatra prabham tanvanti natapam, 
9, Saginagea na éitaya nisi dydtaya kévalam 
bhaksyabhojyamahapanam uditair atibhégibhih 
10, Yatra na jfiayate kalo gatopi Dannjadibhih 
vanani nadyo ramyani saramsi kamalakarah 
11. PumskOdkilanam lapasca manOjfanyambarani ca 
bhisanani ca ramyani gandhadhyafi canulépanam 
12, Vinavénumrdanganam nadais tiryani ca dvija 
étanyanyani codarabhagyabhogyani danayaih, 
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a retrospect of this subject, I beheve it will be admitted 
that the Asuras, Raksasas and other fiendish demons owe 
their existence primarily to the imagination of Aryan minds, 
but that the non-Aryan element of the Indian population 
contributed afterwards considerably to the further devel- 
opment and boundless enlargement of the number, 
activity, and power of these fiends. 


B. About Ghosts. 


Under Ghosts I understand here the spirits of the 
departed. There is hardly a human being in existence, 
who even if he regards this earthly hfe as ending with 
death and not followed by an here-after, has not at some time 
considered what may become of him, after he has shuffled 
off his mortal coil. The ancient Aryans of India though 
delighting in the pleasures of sublunar life, could not shut 
their eyes to the stern necessity of leavingit. Birth and 
death are inseparably connected, and death’s companion 
(mrtywbandhu) is man. As every one must relinquish this life, 
one should leave it as late as possible, after having enjoyed 
it for the longest possible time, 7.e., for a period of at least 
one hundred years. The hymns of the Rgvéda prefer in 
consequence the breaths of air in this world to the still 
features of death and to the uncertain fate of the next life. 
Death however, cannot be avoided, and the dead must be 
disposed of. In the earliest stages of Aryan society these 
eventualities had been taken into consideration. Both 
burying and burning the dead were generally resorted to, 
and a distinction is made between burnt (agnidagdha), 
and unburnt (anagnidagdha; see Rgvéda, X, 15,11, 14), 





13. Daityoragaisca bhujyanté Patalantaragocaraih ; 
patalanam adha§g casté visnor ya tamasi tanuh. 
Besides other Puranas see Garndupurana, I, 57, whose third sloka 
differs in the description of Patala: 
8. Krsna suklarnuna pita Sarkara sailakaficana 
bhumayas tatra daiteya vasanti ca bhujangamah. 
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or buried Manes.?23 Besides these the Atharvanavéda 
(XVIII, 2, 34) mentions two other Manes, calling them 
paropta and uddhita.224 In various hymns of the Rgveda 
we find allusions to these ceremonials, as well as lengthy 
descriptions of the proceedings observed on such occa- 
sions. Professor von Roth has in the treatise quoted 
above given with annotations a classical German transla- 
tion of the 18th hymn of the 10th Mandala of the Rgveda, 
which describes most probably the burial of a Ksatriya. 
Asit is a very important and significant hymn, I give it in 
the English translation of Mr. R, T. H. Griffith:??° 


1. ‘Go hence, O Death, pursue thy special pathway 
apart from that which gods are wont to travel. 
To thee I say it who hast eyes and hearest; touch 
not our offspring, injure not our heroes. 
2. As ye have come effacing \Mrityu’s footstep, to 
farther times prolonging your existence, 
May ye be rich in children and possessions, cleansed, 
purified, and meet for sacrificing. 
3. Divided from the dead are these, the hving: now 
is our calling on the gods successful, 
We have come forth for dancing and for laughter. 
to farther times prolonging our existence. 
4. Here I erect this rampart for the living; let none 
of these, none other, reach this limit. 
May they survive a hundred lengthened autumns, 
and may they bury Death beneath this mountaiu. 
5. As the days follow days in close succession, as with 
the seasons duly come the seasons, 





328 See Jacoh Grimm Ueber das Verbrennen der Leichen, Berl. Acad., 
1849; G. Roth Die Todtenbestattung im indischen Alterthwum, in the Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. VIII, 467— 475 ; 
Max Miller Die Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen, ibidem Vol. IX, 
I—LXXXII; Albrecht Weher Eine Legende des Catapatha Brahmana tiber 
die strafende Vergeltwng nach dem Tode, rwbidem, pp. 237-243; Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Terts V, 284 ff; and Heinrich Zimmer Altindisches 
Leben, pp. 400—4:22. 

824 See Atharranaveda, XVIII, 2,34: 

34. Yénikhita yé pardpta yé dagdha yé coddhitah 
sarvamstin agna a vaha pitru havise attave. 

325 See The Hymns of the Rigveda translated by Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
Vol, IV, pp. 187-—1389. 
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As each successor fails not his foregoer, so form the 
lives of these, O great Ordainer. 
6. Live your full lives and find old age delightful, all of 
you striving one behind the other. 
May Twashtar, maker of fair thiugs, be gracious, 
and lengthen ont the days of your existence. 
7. Let those unwidowed dames with noble husbands 
adorn themselves with fragrant balm and unguent. 
Decked with fair jewels, tearless, free from sorrow, 
first let the matrons pags into their honses. 
8. Rise, come unto the world of life, O woman! come, 
he is lifeless by whose side thou liest. 
Wifehood with this thy husband was thy portion, 
who took thy hand and wooed thee aga lover. 
4. From hia dead hand I take the bow he carried, that 
it may be our power and might and glory, 
There art thou, there; and here with noble heroes 
may be o’ercome all hosts that fight against us. 
10. Betake thee to the lap of earth the mother, of earth 
far-spreading, very kind and eracions. 
Young dame, wool-soft unto the guerdon-giver, may 
she preserve thee from destruction’s bosom. 
ll. Heave thyself, earth, nor press thee downward 
heavily : afford him easy access, gently tending him. 
Earth, as a mother wraps her skirt about her child, 
so cover him. 
12. Now lect the heaving earth be free from motion: yea, 
let a thousand clods remain above him. 
Be they to him a home distilling fatness, here let 
them ever he his place of refuge. 
13. I stay the earth froin thee while over ther I place 
this piece of earth. May I be free from injury. 
Here let the fathers keep this pillar tirm for thee, 
aud here let Yima make thee an aliding-place. 
14. Hven as an arrow’s feathers, they have laid me down 
at day’s decline. 
\ly parting speech have I drawn back as ’twere a 
courser with the rein.” 


This hymn shows us the relations and friends assembled 
round the corpse, with the widow sitting in the centre 
ofthe gronp. The head-man stands at the side of the dead 
near the lighted altar, and requests Death to spare the living 
survivors. For this purpose he places a stone between 
the mourners and the dead, as a frontier-mark between 
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the realm of death and the land of the living, and Death, who 
is in possession of the dead, is not allowed to overstep that 
boundary. Moreover, the hope is expressed that none of 
the mourners be removed from life before their time. The 
married friends of the widow whose husbands are still 
alive, and who, dressed in festive garments, do not show 
any sign of grief, present their hbation to the departed. 
When the widow has performed the last sad duty she owes 
to her husband, she is asked to sever herself from the dead, 
and, the bond between them being dissolved, she leaves 
her dead husband and returns to the living.°?° After 
this the bow is taken from the hand of the corpse, to be pre- 
served for the use of the community. The body is then 
committed to the earth, and when the grave 1s closed, the 
earth is asked to le softly over the dead and not to press 
on him. With a prayer that this participation in the burial 
may not hurt him, the head-man commits the departed to 
the care of the Pitrs and to the protection of Yama to 
secure for him a seat in heaven. 

The famous funeral hymn addressed to Agni coimmeuces 
in Mr. Griffith’s translation as follows :3%* 

1. Burn him not up, nor quite consume him, Agn@: let 

not his body or his skin be scattered. 


O Jatavédas, when thon hast matured him, then 
send him on his way unto the Fathers. 

When thou hast made him ready, Jatavedas then do 
thou give him over to the Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that waits him, he will 
obey the Deities’ commandment. 


ue 








326 Prof. von Roth observes loco citato, p. 475, that this request made 
to the widow to leave her dead husband, contains a clear refutation of the 
assertion of the Brahmans, that the Veda orders the self-cremation of the 


widow. 
Compare abont the burial Rgveda, VII, 89, 1; Atharvanavéda, V, 30, 14; 


XVIII, 2, 25, 52; XVIII, 3, 70, etc. 
327 See Hymns of the Rigvéda, X, 16, Vol. IV, pp. 132, 138, 
Compare Dr. J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, V, pp. 297. 298, and 


Atharvanarveda, XVIII, 2, ete. 
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3. The sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit; go, 
as thy merit is, to earth or heaven. 
Go, if it be thy lot, unto the waters; go make thine 
home in plants with all thy members. 
4, Thy portion is the goat; with heat consume him; let 
thy fierce flame, thy glowing splendour, burn him, 
With thine auspicious forms, O Jatavedas, bear this 
man to the region of the pious. 
5. Again, O Agni, to the Fathers send him, who offered 
in thee, goes with our oblations. 
Wearing now life let him inercasc his offspring. Jet 
him rejoin a body, Jatavedas. 


While the inanimate buoay is thus committed to the 
covering eth or the burning fire, the imcorporeal portion 
goes to that other world to which the virtuous or sinful acts 
of the person consign him. Various hymns acknowledge 
the existence of a tuture life, where rewards are obtained 
for the good deeds performed on earth, and punishments arc 
meted out for crimes committed in this world; in fact the 
immortality of the soul forms part of the creed of the 
Vedic religion.*"* Preceded by the sacrificial he-goat and 
protected by Pian, the soul wanders through dense dark- 
ness a long and tedious way, untilit reaches the final goal 
and arrives at the region of the blessed, after crossing ina 
boat the river which hes between both spheres. 

The solemn and simple funeral rites of the Vedic times 
gradually changed and became more and more complicated 
and mtricate, as the priestly powers of the Brahmans 
increased, Transmigration, « new article of faith appareit- 
ly unknown to the Vedic people, became the chiet dogina 
of Brahmanic religion, which also enforced wilow-burning. 
It cannot be contended, however, that the later Bratwnan 
priests invented and introduced this cruel custom, which 
must have been known, though perhaps not observed, in 
Vedic times, as it was also practised by other kindred Aryan 
races, 





428 See Rgveda, i 14, 8, be 27, 21, 
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The custom of burying the dead was abandoned and only 
followed in the case of very young children and holy her- 
mits. Cremation of the body was introduced into general 
use, and the ceremonial fashioned accordingly. For the sup- 
port of the ghosts of the Préta or deceased, and of the 
Fathers, or Pitrs, food must be supplied, and this is offered 
in the shape of balls (pizda) consisting of rice and flour, 
Also libations of water (udaka) must be poured out for the 
refreshment of the Pitrs, and as this duty devolves on 
the nearest relations, they are respectively called Sapindas 
and Samanddakas. The custom now is, as soon aS a man 
has died, for bis son or next heir to place stx rice-balls 
at six different places. The first is deposited at the 
place where death has occurred, this ball is called rs ava, the 
second at the house door is known as Pantha, the third is 
laid where four roads meet and named Khécara, the fourth 
is placed where the corpse is set down and styled Bhitta, the 
fifth or Sadhaka is put where the firewood is heaped to- 
gether, and the sixth or Préta where the bones are collected. 
‘he first four pindas are respectively devoted to the Bhi- 
midevata, Vastudévata, Bhuta and to the Dasadicas (ten 
regions),2?9 

After all the prescribed ceremonies of the funeral 
necessary for cleaning the corpse, leaving the death-house, 
carrying the body to the burning-place, together with the 
muttering of the indispensable Mantras, have been per- 
formed, the corpse is duly cremated. On the first morn- 
ing after the funeral a human figure, representing the 

329 See Garndapurana, II, 5, 40—53. 

48. Sad éva maranasthiné dvari catvaraké tatha 
visrame kasthacayane tatha saficayané khaga. 

49. Mrtisthané Savo nama bhimis tusyati dévata 
pantho dvari bhavét téna prita syad vastudévata. 

560. Catvaré khécaras tena tusyéd bhutadidévata 
visramé bhiitasafijiio’ yam tustas téua digo dasa, 
oitayam sadhaka iti saficitau prétau ucyateé, 
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deceased, is made of earth and some food, such as rice flour, 
is thrown over it. After this is done, it is again destroyed 
while Mantras are uttered, and the mourners return home. 
When arrived here Pindas or rice-balls are offered to 
the Preta, or ghost of the departed, who 1s now represent- 
ed by a stone (pasaua), which is buried in a small prt, 
made for thix purpose near the house. One rice-ball is 
offered every morning during ten days, while loose rice (bali) 
is presented in the eyening. Anvther stone should be 
buried on the bank of running water, asa rule under 
the shade of an ASsvattha tree. No Pinda, but Vasodaka 
(cloth-water) and Tilidaka (gingili-seed water), are offered 
to this stone. Whether the whole ceremony 1s, as cir- 
cumstances permit, performed in one, three or ten days, 
the libations of the Vasddaka and Tilodaka in the evening 
must coincide in number with the offerings of the Pindas in 
themorning. During the first year a memorial service is held 
every wonth. Theten previously mentioned Pindasare offered 
mainly in order to supply the Préta with a body (prtasurira, 
yatandsartira) with which he has to appear before Yama in 
order to receive the judgment due tv him for his deeds 
when alive. Half of the oblation is devoted to the con- 
struction of this body, one-fourth to the servants of Yama, 
and the remaining tourth is intended us nourishment to be 
cousumed by the spint of the dead. ‘he formation of the 
Prétasariva, which is a trne miniature likeness of the de- 
ceased, proceeds according to the Garudapuraya im the fol- 
lowing manner. Otheraccounts contam shght variations. On 
the first day the crown of the head is formed; on the second 
ears, eyes and nose; on the third neck, shoulders, arms and 
chest ; on the fourth navel, private parts and buttocks; on 
the Hfth kuees, shanks and legs; on the sixth all the en- 
trails ; on the seventh the veins; on the eighth the teeth 
and hair ; onthe ninth the seminal fluids; on the tenth the 
body has been completely formed, but, as the Préta is by this 
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time ravenously hungry, an extraordinarily large Pinda 
must be given to satisfy his appetite.°°° In consequence 
a large heap of cakes, food of all kinds, the Prabhitabalt, 
is on the tenth day in a funeral procession carried to the 
waterside, and thrown into the water. It is not necessary 
that the ten Pindas should be offered daily; they may 
be offered all at ouce on the tenth day, as is the custom 
in Guzerat. The main thing is that they ave offered, for 
unless and until they are offered the poor Préta hovers 
over the burning place and wanders restless over the 
surface of the earth. Ontheeleventh day the Narayanabalh 
is offered, and a bull (ntlavrsa) and a heifer (vatsatar?) are 





380 See Garudapurana, II, VI, 31—87 : 

31. Dinani dasa yan pindan kurvantyatra sutadayah 
pratyaham té vibhajyanté caturbhagaih khagottama. 

32. Bhagadvayéna déhas syat trtiyéna yamanugah 
trpyanti hi caturthéna svayam apyupajivati. 

33. Ahoratrais tu navabhir deho nispattim apnuyat 
Siras tvadyéna pindéna prétasya kriyate tatha. 

34. Dvitiyena tu karaaksinasikas tu samisatah 
galamsabhujavaksamsi trtiyéna tathin kramat. 

35. Caturthéna ca pindéna nabhilingagudani ca 
janujanghé tatha padan paiicaména tu sarvada. 

36. Sarvamarmani sasthéna saptaména tu nadayah 
dantalomanyastamena viryantu navaména ca. 

37. DaSaména tu purnatvam trptata ksndviparyayah 

To the sittra of the Smrtiratnakara (Evam anvaham dattaih pindaib 
prétakrtih smaryatée) the Sudhivildcana VI (M.S. leaf 1351) remarks: 

Prathame’hani yat piadam téna mirdhabhijayaté, 
caksussrotré nasika ca dvitiyé’hani jayateé. 
Bhujau vaksas tatha griva trtivé’hani jayaté, 
nadisthanam gudam lingam caturthe’hani jayate. 
Uri tu paticamé jiiéyan sastht carma prajayaté 
saptamé tu siras sarva jayanté natra saméayal. 
Astamé tu krté pindé sarvarominyanantaram 
navamé viryasampattir dasamé ksutpariksayah. 
Dasgamé ca tu pindéna trptih prétasya jayate 
agaucanté tatassamyak pindadanam samapyate. 
Tatra sraddham pradatavyam sarvavarnésvayam vidhih 
ékoddistat pisacatvam pitrtvam pindayOogatah. 


Ne & 
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let luose, which ceremony is called Vrgdtsarjana. For sul- 
cides no pindas are offered during the ten days, but the 
Nurayanabali is performed ou the eleventh.?8!_ When the 
Supindikurava has been performed on the twelfth day the 
deceased becomes, so far as his relations on earth are con- 
cerned, a Pity. Upto the performance of the ten pindas 
the dead remains a Préta, throngh the Narayanabali he 
becomes a Pisaca, and by the Sapindikarana heis promoted 
to the position of a Pitr. Here again it is not necessary to 
perform all these ceremonies within the space of twelve 
days, but as life is uncertain, and difficulties may after- 
wards arise, it is thought better to begin and finish with 
them as quickly as possible. The Sapindikarana may thus 
be performed on the 12th or 45th day, or after six or 
twelve months.?32 ‘There are sixteen Sraddhas to be 
observed, the 9 Sraddhas (navasraddhani) are made while 
the deceased is still a Préta, on the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th 
day, and on the 11th day when a Pisdca.°°3 However, l 
may remark here, that the term Pisdéca is never prononnced 
in the funeral ceremony. 


When the Pretasuriva has been duly formed, the deceazed 
sufficiently equipped for his journey to Yama, sets out 
on it, but he arrives in the town of Yama only in the course 
of the second year. If no pindas are given, Yama pro- 
vides the Preta with a body, which in eonseqnence of the 








$31 See Garudupuraart or II, VI, 39—46 about Suicides and Vrsotsarjana : 
39. Nimittam durmrtim krtva yadi niriyand balil: | 
ekadasahé kartavyO vrsdotsargo’pi tatra vai. 
$32 Seu thidem, 48—-58 : 
IS. DvidaSa pratimasyini adyam sanmasikam tatha 
sapindikarawah caiva trtiya s6dasi mata. 
I), Dvadasahe tripaksé ca sanmasé masiké’ bdiké 
trtiyam sodasim @nim vadanti matabhédatah. 
v3. Soc ithidem, a | 
Prathamé’hni trtiyé va paiicamé saptame tatha 
navamaikidasé caiva navasraddham prakirttitam. 
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troubles it undergoes onits journey toYamais generally called 
Yatanasarira. After serving his due term of punishment in 
hell, the deceased reappears as a Préta on earth roaming 
about itin hunger and thirst, disturbing and harassing the 
living. The dead, for whom the prescribed Pindas have been 
spent, wanders the same road as the others, but under far 
better conditions, as he has obtained a proper Prétaéarira. 
He has first to pass the Vaitarani river, which is a hundred 
yojanas broad, and filled with pus and blood. ‘To cross 
this stream he has to present to the boatmen a cow as 
his fare.°°4 By this time six months have gone, and the 
wanderer arrives in the scventh month at the town Bahva- 
pada (great misfortune);?25 hence he starts and reaches in 
the eight Nanakrandapura, the city of manifold crying ;*° “ 
here he stays fora month, weeping and lamenting when 
he thinks of his charming wife and the pleasant home he 
has left behind ;3°* in the tenth he reaches Sutaptana- 





334 See ibidem, 123—127 - 
123. Vrajatas tatra marge tu tatra Vaitarani Subha 
SatayOjanavistirna piiyagonitasankula 
124, Ayati tatra drgyanté navika dhivaradayah 
te vadanti pradatta gaur yadi Vaitarani tvaya 
125. Navam énam samarodha sukhenottara vai nadim 
tatra yéna pradatta gauh sa sukhénaiva tam taret. 
126. Adayi tatra ghrsyéta karagrabantu navikaih 
ukhath kékair vrkolikais tiksnatnadair vitudyate. 
127. Mannjanam hitam dainam anté Vaitarani khaga 
datta papam dahet sarvam mama lokantu sa nayét. 
335 See ibidem, 128: 
128. Saptamé masi samprapté puré Bahvapade mrtah 
vrajaté sodakam bhuktva pindam vai saptamasikair. 
336 See ibidem, 131: 
131. Masyastamé duhkhadé tu puré bhuktvatha sodakam 
pindam prayatyasan tarksya Nandikrandapnre tatai. 
337 See ibidem, 132, 133: 
133. Navamé masi dattam vai Nanakrandapure tatah 
pindam asnati karunam nanakrandan karotyapi. 


69 
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garé,°** which appears to bea very hot place; atthe end 
of the eleventh he comes to the town Raudra; ?°° and when 
the twelfth month is completed, he arrives at Sitadhya, 
which is situated near Yama’s town, Sasvyamana.* + 
The residence of Yama he approaches in the second year. 
It must not be forgotten that the Prétasarira is able to 
accomplish his journey only if the necessary Pindas are 
offered to him. Yama himself is surrounded by thirteen 
servants who are called Sravana.?*? According to the 
good or bad character of the Préta, Yama presents a 
pleasant or terrible aspect. ‘T'o the bad he shows a facc 
with horrible tusks, and with a terrible frown ; he is covered 
with mouths that are deformed and frightful ; he is afflicted 
with hundreds of diseases ; a stick leans against his stout 
arm and he carries a noose in his hand; so that he ex- 
hibits altogether a hideous aspect. 4* 

To the good, however, he appears in quite a different form 
kind and friendly, with rings adorning’ his ears, a crown 
on his head, and carrying along with him prosperity.® +° 





338 See ilidem, 1384; 134: 
134. Dasamé masi dattam vai Sutaptanagaram tatah 
sarannevam vilapate halahatihatah pathi. 
$829 See ibidem, 136: 
136. Dagamé masi pindadi tatra bhnktva prasarpati, 
maseé caikadasé puraé puram Randram sa gacchati. 
349 Seerbidem, 140: 
140, Nyinabdikaiica yacchraddham tatra bhunkté sudulkhitah 
samparne tu tato varse Sitadhyam nagaram vrajét. 
342 See ibidem, 145: 
145. Trayodasa pratiharah sravana nama tatra vai 
Sravanah karmatas tusyantyanyatha krodham apnuynh. 
942 See biden, IT, 6, 147: 
147. Damsirakurilavadanam bhrakutidarunakrtim, 
viripair bhiganair vaktrair vriam vyidhigataih prabhum 
daudasaktamahabahum pisahastam subhairavam. 
$43 See tbidem, II, 6, 149: 
149. Ye tu punyakrtas tatra t¢ pasyanti yamam tad, 
suumyakrtim knadalinam maulimantam dhrtasriyam ; 
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Yama, the son of Saranya and of Vivasvat, the twin- 
brother of Yami, whose offer to marry him he refused as 
immoral, nowhere appears in the Véda as a judge of 
the dead, and the punishment of the badis no concern of his. 
He is mentioned as the first man that died and found 
the way to the other world, to which he eventually guides 
other mortals. His messengers among men are two horri- 
ble dogs, which strike terror into those who behold them 
and which everybody tries to avoid and to pass by. In 
the Puranas and in other later works Yama appears as the 
judge of the dead. The distance from this world to the 
residence of Yama, amounts tu 86,000 ydjanas,?4+* aud 
the making of this journey is the first trial the dead have to 
undergo. The good already experience now the fruit of their 
good actions, for they are supplied with all they want and 
are well cared for; but for the wicked it 1s indeed a sore 
trial, as they are exposed to all kinds of hardships, and 
suffer great bodily pain as well as mental agitation caused 
by fear and anguish. Yama enconrages the good and pro- 
mises them a blissful future, while he predicts to the bad 
the snfferings of hell.6+5 According to some statements, 
he accompanies the Prétasartra to the town where Citra- 
gupta, Yama’s recorder, resides.°4° This dread official 
presents a horrible appearance. He has red eyes, a long 
nose; awful tusks project from his mouth; his thirty-two 
arms are three ydjanas long, and his terrible voice sounds 
hike the rolling of thunder at a general dissolution, When a 
new arrival approaches, Citragupta and Yama’s servants, 





oe =. 





and IJ, 19,6. Compare also Vrhannaradiyapurang, XXIX, 36: 
36. Yamaécaturbhujo bhatva sankhacakragadadibhrt 

punyakarmaratansiica snéhanmitravadarcayet. 

344 See Vrhanndradiyapurana, XXIX, 4: 

4, Sadagitisahasrani yOjananim munisvarah 

yamamargasya vistarah papinam bhayadayakah. 

345 See ibidem, 21—39. 

340 Gee Garudapurana, II, 19, I, 2. 
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who resemble their master in dreadful ugliness, begin to 
roar in a frightful manner.?** Citragupta then reads out the 
judgment at which he has arrived after a careful examina- 
tion of the record which he has kept of the good and bad 
actions of the deceased, a judgment which displays even- 
handed justice. Accordingly the good set out for heaven, 
and the bad are pushed into hell, each to reside in their 
respective places among the gods, pitrs, men, or the 
damned, until they rejoin once more the living world, in a 
shape previously assigned to them.?4° he more inodern 


*#7 Another reading lits in sloka 17, 22 instead of 82. Sco Vrhanna- 
radiya, XXNIX, 47—o0: 
17. Pralayambudanirghoso anjunddrisumaprabhal: 
vidyutprabhayudhair bhimo dvatrimsadbhujasamvutilh. 
18, YOjanatrayavistaro raktakso dirghanasikah 
damstrakaralavadano yapitulyavilocanah, 
4). Mrtyujvaradibhir ynkta$ Citragupto vibhisanal; 
sarve ditasca garjanti yamatulyavibhisanah, 
ov. Tato braviti tan sarvan kampamanam§&ca pipinal 
§Ocatah svani karmani Citragupto yamajnaya. 
Compare Garudapurana, II, 19. 6: 
6. Saptadhanyasya dinéna prito dharmadhvajo bhuvct. 
tatra gatva pratiharo brite tasya Sabhasubham. 
34% See Gurudapurana, II, 19, 11—16: 
14. Eyam krténa sampagyét sa narah krtakarmuua 
daivikim paitrkim youim manusim vatha narakim. 
15. Lharmarajasya vacanan muktir bhavati va tatah 
mannsyatvam tatuh prapya suputrah putratinn vrajet 
16. Yatha yatba krtam karma tam tim yonim ‘vrajen uarah 
tat tathaiva ca bbudjano vicaret sarvalokatal). 
See also lrhannfirudiya, XX1X, 57—61., 
67. Dharmarat paksapatantu na karoti hi he janal: 
vieawrayadhvam yiyam tad yusmabhis caritam puri, 
58. Daridré’pi ca muarkbé ca pandité va Sriyanvite 
adhye vapi ca dhiré va samavarti yamah smrtah. 
59. Citraguptasya tad vakyam Srutva té papinas tada 
socantah svani karmani tusnini tisthanti nigcalah. 
60. Yamajiakarinas sarvé candadya ativegitah 
narakésu ca tan sarvan praksipantyativégitah. 
61. Suddhakarmaphalan té tu bhuktvanté papagsésatah 
nahitalaiica samprapya Lhavauti sthavaradayal. 
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doctrine carefully recognises three kinds of spheres into 
which the sonl of the deceased enters, those of Final 
Beatitude,°+® Heaven, and Hell. In the first sphere 
Brahman is reached by the Dévaydna, in the second the 
ascent to the Moon takes place by the Petryana; and 
the eventual descent from it is performed in the reverse 
manner. ‘The difference in the conditions between the two 
stations may be briefly defined as that existing between 
niryuna and saguya (see pp. 387—90, 411). With Brah- 
man he remains until the end of the Kalpa, after which he 
is reborn; in Heaven and Hell he passes the prescribed 
period until his reappearance on earth. As a Suunydsin 
is believed to obtain Moksa or Final Beatitude after his 
death, the otherwise obhgatory ten Pindas are not offered 
after his burial. 

The difficulties which beset this subject are considerable, 
uct only on account of its uature, but also on account of the 
obscure language in which it is discussed. TJ think it there- 
fore advisable to saya few words in explanation of an 
expression which is often used 1m connexion with this topic. 
This is the word Adirahika, which is in various writings 
used in different senses. Its first meaning is transport- 
able. In such a sense it already occurs in Kapila’s Sttras, 
when he contends that the body is not necessarily a gross 
one, for there exists also a transportable one. ‘l'his is com- 
posed of three of the five elements that form the living 
body (see p. 406) ; they are the last three: téjas hght, vayu 
air, and a@kasa ether, which rise upwards, while prthivi 
earth, and dpah water, go downwards. This datiwahika 
body is strictly reserved for men and is never imparted 
to other living beings.°°? In the Brahmasttras of Dvai- 





349 Compare Sribhagavata, 11, 2, 21, 22, and Brhaddranyakopanisad 


Vie 2: 
350 See Kapila-Sutru, V, 108: “ Nasthulam iti niyama ativahikasy api 


vidyama natvat.’’ 
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payana we find the Ativahikas mentioned again in the 
aphorism “ Transportable through their sign” and Sankara- 
carya expresses a doubt whether this term applies in the 
Upanisads to the signs of the Road (margacihna which the 
spiritual body has to traverse after death), or to the places 
of enjoyment (bhigabhiimt), or to the leaders of the wander- 
ing spirits (nétard yantynim) 25! In the Chindogya- and 
Brhadiranyahau-Upanisads it is connected with certain 
stages, through which the ghost of the deceased has to pass 
in order to obtain Final Beatitude or Heaven.5°! ‘To the 
first the pious or knowing (y@ni) is led by the northern 
way, while he who is only practising his work (hermen), 
reaches the second by the southern road. The deities on this 
southern path presiding over smoke (dhwia), night (ratra), 
the dark fortnight (aparupulsa), the six southern months 
(saddaksiniiyanamasah), the sphere of the Manes (patrioka), 
and ether (@ka@sa), lead him on, until the not yet beatified 
spirit reaches the moon (candramas) where the Gods use 
him. To Final Beatitude on the other hand the pious are 
guided under the safe conduct of the genius of the rays of 
light (arcis), day (ahaw), the bright fortnight (apuryamana- 
paksa), the six northern months (sadudagayanamdsah), the 
year (samvatsara), sun (dditya), moon (candramas) and 
lightning (vidyut), whence a not-luman personage leads 
him to Brahman.*°? 





See Vachaspatya, p. 653, about this statement from the Visnudharma : 
Ativibikasaijio’ sau délio bhavati Bhargava 
kévalam tan manuSyanam nanyesam praninam kvacit. 

351 Soe Brahmasitra LV, 3, 4; Ativahikis tallingat. The Commentary 
of Sakkaracarya remarks about it: “ Tésvévarciradisu saméayah kim étani 
margacthnanyuta bhogabhumayo’tbha va nétaro gantrnam iti.” 

852 See Chandogyopanisad, V, 10, 1-4: “Tadya ittbham viduh ye cémé’ 
ranyé graddha tapa ityupasate té’rcisam abhisambbavantyarciso har ahna 
ipiryamanapaksam aparyaminapaksad yan sadudannéti masamstan (1) 
masébhyas samvatsaram sumvatsarad adityam ddityac candramasam can- 
dramas6 vidyutam tatpurus0'munavas sa enan brahma gamayatyésa 
dévayanah pantha iti (2); Atha ya ime gramu ilapurte dattam ityupasate 
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We see thus a peculiarly devised procession, in which 
one presiding genius leads the spectral body from this stage 
to the next. Though the Vedic poets had already admitted, 
as previously mentioned, a division of heaven similar to 
that of the earth into three spheres, in the highest of which 
the Manes dwell, these simple conceptions no longer 
satisfied the imagination of later generations.? °° 

Ativahika indicates also the body with which a spirit 
euters into all the three places, whether he obtains moksa, 


ascends to heaven,?°>* or is hurled into hell; and, lastly, it 
denotes a soul sojourning in hell.®°° 


dhimam abhisambhavanti dhnmad ratrim ratrér aparapaksam apara- 
paksad yan saddaksinéti misimstan naité samvatsaram abhiprapnuvanti 
(3) ; Masébhyah pitrlokam pitrlokad akagam akasac candramasam ésa somo 
raja taddévanam annam tam déva bhaksayanti (4).” Continned on p. 551. 

The expression bhaksayant: does here not mean eat hnt use (enjoy) 
according to Sarkaracarya’s Commentary to this place: “ Kim tarhynpa- 
karanamatram dévanam bhavanti té stripagsnbhrtyadivat; drstaS canna- 
Sabda npakaranésu striyo’nnam pagavo’nnam vis6’nnam rajfiam ityadi. 

With respect to the presiding Deities consult ibidem : Srutyantaradyé ca 
satyam hiranyagarbhakhyam nupasaté té sarvé’arcisam arcirabhimanam 
devatam abhisambhavanti pratipadyanté. 

Compare with the above given qnotation Chanddgydpanisad, IV, 15, 5, 
and Brhadaranyakopanisad, VI, 2, 15—16 ; and see p. 551. 

The Ativahikas are not always given in the same order and number; so are, 
é.g., now gencrally twelve ativahikas mentioned as leading on the northeru 
road to Final Beatitnde (Mukti). They are: the ray of light, or day, 
the bright fortnight, the six northern months, the year, the wind, the sun, 
the moon, lightning, Varuna, Indra and Dhatr; as indicated in the 
following sloka : 

Mnukto’rcirdinapurvapaksasadudanmasabdavatamsumad 
glanvidyudvarunéndradhatrmahitassimantasindhvaplutah. 

353 See above, p. 275; Rgveda, V, 60, 6; VII, 164,11; Atharvanaveda, 
AVITI, 2, 48. 

254 Compare among othersthe Commentary to Aévalayana’s Grhyasutra, 
IV, 4,8: Janumatré garté étavatkalam ativahikaim Sariram asthayahitagnih 
samskaram pratiksaté tatd’smill6ke dagdhah san avatan niskramyadhomeéna 
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The number of the various pits of hell varies. The law- 
books of Manu and Yajfiavalkya mention twenty-one by 
name, while the Visnupurana and Bhagavatapurana mention 
twenty-eight. The Garudapnrana goes so far as to speak 
of 84 lacs, or of 8,400,000 pits of hell.2°® Into all these 
many dungeons sinners are thrown. According to the 
sin each has committed a particular cell is assigned to him. 
After he has expiated his sins in hell, he once more 
joins the living creation, but on doing so his previous Pre- 
tasarira disappears. The same fate overtakes also the 
spectral body which has left heaven to undergo rebirth in 
the world below. Unless the individual is born again as a 
Dvija or Aryan twiceborn, no Pindas are offered for a 
Préta ov Yatana-sarvtra which arises at the death of any 
subsequent rebirth. Tlns existence and change of the 
astral body of a departed creature is a very significant 
feature, helping us, as it does, to appreciate the pecuhar 
system of the Indian transmigration or Saisdra. It indi. 
cates an essential point where it is at variance with the 
Egyptian dogma. 

As the body of every creature is hable to decomposition, 
as soon as the soul has left the body, particular care must 
be taken to keep the body as intact as possible, and to 





356 See Manavudharmasastra, TV, 88—90: 
SS. Tamisram andhatémisram maharauravarauravam 
narakam kalasntrafica mahanarakam é@va ca. 
SO. Safijivanam mahavicim tapanam sampratapanam 
samhatafica sakakolam kudmalam pitimrttikam 
00, Lohasankum rjisaica panthanam salmalim nadim 
asipatravanaficaiva lohadarakam éva ca. 
Compare Yajiavaulkya, III, 222—224. These two lists do not altogether 
coincide in the names of the hells. 
Compare also Visnuprrana, IT, 6, 2—5, Bhagaratapurana, V, 26, 6,7; 
Carudapurana, IT, 4. 
The subject is likewise treated in Mr. FitzKdward Hall’sedition of H, 1. 
Wilson’s translation of the Msrzupurana, Vol, II, pp. 214, 215. 
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secure its preservation, it has to be embalmed,?57 because, 
according to the Egyptian religion, the sonl effects its 
reunion with the body, after it has returned from the sub- 
terranean regions, previously to its final absorption into 
Osiris. Dnring its separation from the soul, the body 
pants for reunion with it and entreats the god of An 
(Heliopolis) to permit it to do so0.358 In India, on the 
other hand, the preservation of the body was never re- 
garded as a matter of religious importance. In fact 
the body by being buried or burnt was delivered over 
to destruction ; and allowed to resolve into the various 
elements which composed it. Whether the corpse was 
buried, or whether it was burnt, the dissolution into 
its component elements (pasicatva) was the main object. 
Aiter the earthly body had been disposed of, it was deemed 
necessary to provide the shelterless soul with an artificial 
raiment, and through the agency of oblations and mantras 
a counterfeit substitute of the body was produced. In the 
case of pious sages, who, renouncing the pleasures of life, 
end their days in deep contemplation, the offering of 
the Pindas becomes unnecessary, for they enter at once from 
this world into Final Beatitude or Maksa, and are thus until 
the end of the Kalpa exempted from the pangs of rebirth. 

There exists, therefore, from the very outset a great differ- 
ence between the Egyptian and Indian doctrines, though on 
many points they show a great deal of resemblance. 

Ma, the Goddess of Truth, and Horos guide the soul of the 
deceased to the nether world, where it is ]aid in the scales 
and weighed by Annbis, Horos and Thoth, the last marking 
the resnlt. Led by Horos, he then appears in the presence 
of Osiris, who, attended by his guards and surrounded 





357 See Book of the Dead, chapter 154. The gross body, Ka and soul 
of the Eeyptians have by some been compared with the sthitla-, suksma 
and kararana- Sarira in Sanskrit. 


358 See ibidem, chapter 89. 
70 
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by seventy-two judges, pronounces the final judgment. 
If the examination takes an unfavourable turn, and ends 
in a sentence of condemnation, the head of the shade 
is cut off either by Set, Horos, orsome demon. If behead- 
ing is not deemed a sufficient punishment, the guilty shade 
is thrown into an ever-flaming fire, which enveloping him 
burns continually. Awful and wonderfully variegated tor- 
tures are inflicted on the wicked, whom seventy-five bell-pits 
of various conditions are ready to receive. The most dread- 
ful punishment of all is, however, utter annihilation, or the 
so-called second death.?59 Life is on the contrary the 
most precious of all gifts, and Ra is therefore called 
life.2 2° 

On the other hand, those who have escaped conviction do 
not at once reach the goal of highest bliss. They have to 
undergo purification by fire, pass through a series of por- 
tals beset with monsters which bar their progress, and 
escape dangers that threaten their existence. ‘T'o over- 
come these perils and to deceive their enemies, the shades, 
imitating the example of Osiris, occasionally assnme during 
their stay in these trymg regions, which are known as 
Amenti, Teser or Cher-nuter, forms of various animals, such as 
crocodiles, adders and hawks, a proceeding which may have 
been mistaken for a migration of the shade into some other 
body. Yet, as this temporary change in the external 
appearance of the shade only takes place in the nether- 
world, and dves not imply a rebirth on the surface of the 
earth, it differs from the transmigration of souls and can- 
not be taken as identical with it. It is true that the de- 
ceased appears in a certain picture in the shape of a pig, 
when escorted ona bark by the twodog-headed apes of Thoth, 
but as this voyage is subsequent to the judgment passed by 
Osiris on the dead, the ship conveys him most probably to an 


eo 369 See ibidem, CIX, 11. 
#60 See zbidem, CLXI, and elsewhere, 
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infernal place of torture, and not to the earth to appear there 
asapig. ‘The soul of the cleansed shade is on the other hand 
ultimately reunited with his body, in order to return to life 
and to be for ever merged into Osiris.261 While the most 
ancient Egyptian records do not contain any evidence for 
the dogma of Transmigration, whether Metempsychosis or 
Metensomatosis,*°? prevailing among the Egyptians of old, 
it may yet be possible that some doctrines embracing it, 
may at one time or other at a later period have found access 
into Kgypt. At all events we have it on the authority of 
Herodotos, that the Egyptians not only maintained that 
Demeter and Dionysos (Isis and Osiris) ruled in the nether- 
regions, but that the sonl of man was also immortal, and that, 
after the destruction of the body it entered into that of 
another animal, and, after assuming the forms of all beings 
that exist on earth, in water and in the air, it took again 
the shape of man; such a rotation bemg completed in the 
space of three thousand years.2°? Pythagoras—though not 
named by Herodotos, who intentionally abstained from 
mentioning any Greek writers as having borrowed this 
doctrine from the Egyptians but pnblished it as their own— 
is generally regarded as having imbibed his knowledge 
on this point during his stay in Egypt. This is possible, 
even probable, but not certain. The religious preservation 
of the body by embalment and the annihilation of the 
smmner by the second death, is in my opinion, prima facre 
incompatible with the doctrine of transmigration. The 
fact of the corpse being preserved with the object of 


361 Compare The History of Egyptian Religion by Dr. C. P. Thiele, 
London, 1882, pp. 67—73, and Chaldean Magic by Fr. Lenormant, pp.84—86. 

362 The difference between Metempsychosis and Metensomatosis is 
that the former term is applied to express the wandering of a soul into 
other human bodies or the wandering of different souls into one body, while 
Metensomatosis implies either the confmement of a soul in another 
natural body, or the migration of a soul into different bodies, . 

363 See Herodotos, II, 123. 
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securing to the soul, during its infernal wanderings, its 
legitimate habitation on earth, precludes the assumption 
of the existence of a belief in a transmigration of the soul 
into different living bodies. 

With respect to the statement of Herodotos, we must 
bear in miud that the cost of embalming and the ability 
to secure the permanent protection of the embalmed body 
require not only very considerable means, but also a 
powerful influence extending beyond the grave; such as 
only a few distinguished persons in the whole nation could 
possess, if we except the king who in ancient Egypt united 
with his office that of high priest also. In these cir- 
cumstances it is quite possible that in course of time dis- 
satisfaction spread in Keypt with a religion which, at the 
expense of the many poor, favoured the few rich. Though 
we do not possess any historical records in proof of such a 
movement, there exist indications which suggest the possi- 
ble existence of such a commotion, which, if it tock place, 
was probably encouraged by the priests, who were jealous 
of the royal ascendancy. A complication of this kind would 
be favourable for the adoption and spreading of a faith, 
which promised eternal life to every one and opened to 
the poor and oppressed the prospect of a future life with a 
change for the better and the assurance of ultimate bliss. 
I do not believe, however, that the Egyptian religious 
belief, exercised a direct influence on India. On the other 
hand it 1s necessary to refer to Kgypt in order to show by 
a juxtaposition of the systems current in both countries, 
the material differences which existed between them. °4 

If we now return to India, we find that among the ma- 
jority of non-Indian scholars the opinicn prevails, that 
though the Veda clearly contains the doctrine of a life 
after death, and admits the immortality of the soul, it does 


864 See above, pp. 288, 284. 
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nowhere hint at the transmigration of souls. This opinion 
was nearly forty years ago expressed by Professor Albrecht 
Weber. Professor Paul Deussen has adhered to it in his 
system of the Vedanta, and it has lately been again 
confirmed by Professor Zimmer.?®> While this view is 
takeu by European Orientalists, I must not conceal the fact 
that the Brahmanie priests and pandits entirely disavow it. 
They contend on the contrary that the idea ot transmigration 
is found in the Revéda already, and especially in Rgvéda 
X, 16,3. Indeed the commentary ascribed to Sayana clearly 
explains the former verse as referring to transmigration, 
and he does the same in his commentary to the Tatttiri- 
yaranyaka.e&& This being the case, so much is clear, 


365 See Dr. A. Weber’s Legende des Satapatha Brahmana in the Zeit. 
schrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. IX, p. 288: “In 
den Liedern des Rik ist noch keine Spur der Seelenwanderung oder des 
Hasses der Hinzelexistenz zu finden”; Das System des Vedanta, von 
Dr. Paul Deussen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 385: Die alteste Ansicht, wie sie in den 
Hymnen des Rigveda herrscht, kennt noch keine Seelenwanderung ” ; and 
Altindisches Leben von Heinrich Zimmer, p. 408: “ Von der spitern indis- 
chen Lehre der Seelenwanderung haben wir jedoch im Veda keine Andeu.- 
tung.” On the other hand Sir Monier Williams remarks in his Religious 
Thoughts and Life in India, p. 281. ‘It is remarkable that insome passages 
of the hymns (X, 58, 7; 16,3) there are dim hints of a belief in the pos- 
sible migration of the spirit of the deceased into plants, trees and streams.” 

366 Compare Sayana’s commentary to Rgveda X, 16,3: ‘‘ He préta te 
tvadiyam caksur indriyam stryam gacchatu prapnotu atma pranah vatam 
bahyam vayum gacchatu api catvam api dharmana sukrtena tatphalam 
bboktum dyam ca atra ca SabdOvikalparthe dynlokam va prthivim ca 
prthivim va gaccha prapnuhi, apo vantariksalokam gaccha prapnuhi yadi 
tatrantariksé hitam stbapitam té tava karmaphalam Osadhisu Sariraih 
gariravayavail pratitistha pratitisthati.” Sayanacarya’s commentary to the 
same verse contained in the Taittirivaranyaka VI,1,22is even more explicit: 
“ H6é préta té tvadiyam caksubh indriyam siryam gacchatu, atma pranah 
bahyavayum gacchatu, tvam api dharmana sukrtena tatphalam bhoktum 
dyulékam bbilékai ca gaccha va jalam gaccha, caksuradindriyasamarth- 
yam punar déhagrahanaparyantam tattadadhisthatrdevata tvaya dyunlo- 
kadisu Sariré svikrté pascat tvam eva prapsyati. Yatra yasmin loke te 
tava hitam snkham asti, tatra gatva Osadhisn pravigya taddvara pitrdeha- 
matrdéhau pravisya tatra tatrocitani sarirani svikrtya taih gariraib prati- 
athito bhava. 
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that whatever may have been the idea of the Vedic seer on 
the subject of transmigration, whether he believed in it, or 
whether his words accidentally favoured an interpretation 
not intended by him, but afterwards applied to them,—the 
indigenous tradition corroborated by the accepted commen- 
tator, connects the above Vedic verses with the dogma 
of transmigration, a circumstance which seems either to 
have been entirely overlooked, or not treated with proper 
attention. ‘T’his evidence of Sayana is by no means an 
unimportant matter, for though tradition may be wrong, 
it should not without sufficient cause be rejected as false 
and irrelevant, especially when no positive proofs exist 
to refute it absolutely. And here | have to mention a 
peculiar incident. The sage Ydajiavalkya in the Brhada- 
ranyak6panisad is asked the question where is the dead 
person whose speech enters the fire, whose breath the air, 
whose eye the sun, whose mind the moon, whose ear the 
space, whose body the earth, whose self the ether, whose 
hairs of the body the shrubs, whose hairs of the head the 
trees, and whose blood and semen the water ’ ‘This pas- 
sage, though much enlarged, greatly resembles Reveda X, 
16,3. Professor Paul Deussen, one of the most learned and 
thoughtful Sanskritists of the day, 1s inclined to recognize 
in this extract the genesis of the doctrine of the migration 
of the soul, and yet apparently does not apply a similar 
meaniug to the Vedic verse, where the same sentiment is 
likewise expressed, as dArtabhéga had most probably this 
verse in mind when he asked his question.?°* 





367 See Dr. Paul Denssen das System des Védanta, p. 405: ‘' Zu dieser 
merkwiirdigen Stelle, in der wir, wre es scheint, die Genesis der Seclen- 
wanderungslehre selbst vor Augen haven.’ and Brhadaranyakopanisad 
III, 2, 13; “ Yajiiavalkyeéti hovaca: yatrasya purnsasya mrtasyagnim 
vagapyeti vatam pranaScaksur adityam manas candram disalh srotram 
prthivim gariram akasam atmausadhir lomani vanaspatin kesa apsu 
lohitafica retasea nidhiyatée kvayam tada puruso bhavatiti.” 

Compare p. 5380, 
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I am myself in agreemeut with those who decide against 
transmigration being originally an article of the Vedic 
dogma, but I take my stand on another ground, for even if 
the two Vedic allusions should refer to the doctrine of 
Metempschychosis, one must not forget that the portion of 
the Rgveda, in which they are found, does not belong to the 
most ancient, but to a subsequent period already exposed to 
foreign influence. So much is atall events certain, that the 
idea of the peregrination of the soul through various bodies 
pervades the whole population of India and is expressed in 
its Lawbooks and Puranas.°®® Perhaps the earliest quota- 
tion of transmigration is contained in certain passages of the 
Chandégydpanisad and Brhadaranyakopanisad, though the 
above mentioned term ..tivahtka which occurs in the Kapila- 
Sttras, may be understood as insinuating it. Brhadaranya- 
kdpanisad, the older, simpler and more concise of the two 
Upanisads, alludes to it in two places as follows. ‘‘ That very 
‘Self is Brahman, endowed with knowledge, mind, life, 
sieht, hearing, earth, water, wind, ether, light and no light, 
‘‘ desire and no desire, anger and no anger, right and wrong, 
“and everything. If heis now endowed with this or that, 
“this means, that according as he acts or behaves, thus he 
“hecomes ; if he works good he becomes good, and if he 
“works bad, he becomes bad; he becomes pure by a pure 
“deed, and bad by a bad one. They also say here, that 
“man is endowed with desires, meaning, that what he 
“desires, that he resolves, and what he resolves, that he 
“ does, and according to the deed he does, he gets. About 
‘thisis a verse: On whatever object a man’s mind is 
“intent to that he goes together with his deed, and after 
‘Che has received the final reward of whatever deed he 
‘does here (in this world), he returns from that world to 
“43s world of action. So far as to him who desires, but 


Be Se Sa a eit = 
268 Compare on this subject among others Manu I, 50, 117; II, 201; 
XII, 39—51, 55—72 ; Adiparvan XC and Visnupurana IT, 6, 82, 33, 
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“now about him who does not desire ; of him who not desir- 
“ing, free from desires, has obtained his desires, or desires 
“the Self, the breath does not pass away, but being Brah- 
“man, goes to Brahman.’ °° 

“Those who thus know this and those who worship in the 
“forest faith and truth, they enter into the hight of the 
“pyre, from the light to the day, from the day to the 
“bright fortnight, from the bright fortnight to the six 
“northern months, from the months to the world of the 
“Gods, from the world of the Gods to the sun, from the 
‘snn to the sphere of lightning ; and a spiritual personage 
“having appeared leads these with lightning endowed 
“spirits to the world of Brahman. In these worlds of 
“Brahman they live elevated for years ; for them there is 
“no return. 

“ Bunt those who conquer the worlds by sacrifice, liber- 
“‘alhity and penance they enter into the smoke of the pyre, 
“from the smoke to the night, from the night co the dark 
“fortnight, from the dark fortnight to the six southern 
“months, from the months to the world of the fathers, 
“from the world of the fathers to the moon, and having 
“reached the moon, they become food. The Gods feed 
‘‘there on them, as the sacrificers feed on the king Soma, 
‘as he waxes and wanes. When, however, (the effect of 








309 See Brhadaranyakopanisad lV, 4,5—6; Sa vaayam atma brahmavijiia- 
namayO manoOmayah pranamayas caksurmayah, Srotramayah prthivimaya 
apomayoO vayumaya akasamayas téjOmayd’ téjOmayah kimamayd’ kama- 
mayah krodhamayo’ krodhamayo dharmamayé’dharmamayah sarvamayas 
tad yad ¢tad idammayo’ domaya iti yathakari yathacari tatha bhavati 
sadhukari sadhur bhavati papakari papo bhavati puayah punyéna karmana 
bhavati papah papéua; atho khalvahuh kamamaya évayam purusa iti sa 
yathakamo bhavati tatkratur bhayati yatkratur bhavati tatkarma kuruté 
tad abhisampadyaté. (5) Tadésa sloko bhavati: Tad @va saktah saha 
karmanaiti lingam mano yatra nisaktam asya; prapyantam karmanas 
tasya yat kifcéha karotyayam, tasmallokat punar aityasmai lokiya 
karmana iti, nu kamayamano’ thakamayamano yo’ kam6 niskama apta- 
kama atmakamo na tasya utkramanti Brahmaiva san Brahmapyéti. (6)? 
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“their actions) passes away, they re-enter the ether, from 
“the ether to the air, from the air to rain, from rain to 
“earth, and having reached the air they become food. In 
‘a fire-hke man they are again sacrificed, and are thence 
“born ma fire-ehke woman. Rising upwards to the worlds, 
“they thus surely revolve. Those who do not know these 
‘“‘two paths, become worms, birds and serpents.°*° 





279 See thidem, V1, 2, 15~-16; “ Té ya évam étad vidur yé cami aranyé 
sraddhaim satyam upisaté té’rcir abbisambhavantyarciso’ har ahna apar- 
yamanapaksam apnryaminapaksad yan sanmasan udannaditya éti mase- 
bhyo dévalokam dévalokad adityam idityad vaidyutam tan vaidyutan 
purusO manasa étya brahmalokan gamayati té tesu brahmalokésn parah 
paravato vaganti tésam na punar avyrttih (15). Atha yé yajiiena dinéna 
tapasa lokan jayanti te dhomam abhisambhavanti dhimad ratrim ritrér 
apaksiyamauapaksam apakstyamanapaksad yan sanmasin daksiniditya 
eti masébhyah pitrldkam pitrlokic candram té€ candram prapyannam 
bhavanti, tamstatra dévA yatha somam rajanam apyayasvapaksiyasvetyé- 
vam enamstatra bhaksayanti tésum yada tatparyavaityathémam e¢vakasam 
abhinispadyanta akasid vayum yvayor vrstim vrsteh prthivim te prthivim 
prapyannam bhavanti, té punah purnsagnan hayantc tato yosugnanu jayante 
l6kan pratyutthayinas ta evam Cvanuparivartantc’tha ya étau panthanau 
na vidus té kitah patanga yad idam dandasnkani.” 

The Chanddgyopanisad discusses this subject in two places, in 1V, 15, 5 
and V,10, I—8, the first portion of the latter has already been given on 
pp,, 540, 541. Chanddyya IV, 15, 5runs as follows: ‘ Atha yadu caivasmifi 
chavyam kurvanti yadi ca narcisam évabhisambhavantyarciso’har ahna 
ipiryamanapaksam aApiiryamanapaksad yin sadudannéti masamstin 
masébhyalh samvatsaram samvatsarad adityam adityaic candramasam 
candramaso vidyntam tatpnruso’manavah sa ¢nan brahma gamayatyésa 
dévapatho brahmapatha étena pratipadyamana imam manavam avartam 
navartanté navartanté.” 

I continue the extract from the Chanddgysépanisad (see p.541) asit differs 
considerably from the Brhadaranyakopanixad: ‘Tasmin yavat sampatam 
usitva’ thaitam é6vadhvanam punar nivartanté yathCtam aka@sam «kasd 
vaynm vayur bhitva dhimo bhavati dhimo bhntva bhram bhavati (5). 
Abhram bhitv3, mégh6 bhavati mégho bhiitva pravarsati ta iha vrihiyava 
dsadhivanaspatayas tilamasa iti jayante’to vai khalu durnisprapataram 
yo yo hyannam atti yo rétah sificati tad bhiiya éva bhavati (6). Tadya iha 
ramaniyacarana abhyaso ha yat t¢ ramaniyam yonim apadyéran brahma- 
yonim va ksattriyayonim va vaisyayonim va’ tha ya iha kapiiyacarana 
abhyaso ha yatté kapiyam yonim apadyéraii svayOnim va sikarayonim va 
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The purport of this passage is quite clear. It gives ex- 
pression to an idea that the spectral body passes into higher 
or lower spheres according to the merits of its deeds, and 
describes the return passage of those who have ascended by 
the Pitryana to the blissful abode of the moon : a view which 
in its outlines, no doubt, was already widely spread among 
the Indian population before Buddha appeared and preach- 
ed his doctrine, or else 1t would not be easy to explain how 
the behef in transmigration could have so quickly found ad- 
mission into the minds of the Hindus. It is my opinion 
that the origin of this belief must be traced to the con- 
ception of the non-Aryan races who inhabited India in 
ancient times, and whose descendants still inhabit it.? * 1 


candalayonim va (7). Athaitayoh pathor ua kataréna ca na tan imini 
ksudranyasakrd ivartini bhntani bhavantijiyasya mriyasvétyétat trtiyam 
sthinam ténasau 16ko na sampnryatée tasmi} jugupséta. ’ 
The way leads in the Brhadaranyaka (VI, 2, 15: from the northern 
months to the world of the Gods (dévaloka), while in the Chandogya (V,10, 1) 
it leads to the year (samvatsara'. About this difference between dévalaka 
and samuiutsara see Sankaraicarya’s commentary to Brahmasitru IV, 3, 2. 


| 


According to the Chandoégy6panisad the kurmin after leaving heaven 
becomes respectively ether, air, smoke, mist, cloud and rain; and is reborn 
as rice, barley, herbs, trees, sesamum or }cuins, from which state it is very 
difficult to escape. However, as such plants are eaten, he may obtain 
rebirth throngh this process, and, if deserving, be reborn as a Brah- 
man, Ksatriy or Vaisya, while, if unworthy, he will become a dog, a pig, 
or avaudala. Compare Wahabharata, Adipurvan XC already qnoted above. 

$72 [disagree with the statement of the late Bishop Caldwell which 
he makes on p. OSI of the second cdition of his excellent Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languayes: ‘* Neither amongst the Shamanites, 
nor amongst the primitive, un-Brahmanised denonolaters of India is 
there any trace of belief in the metempsychosis.” The Shamanites whose 
name is derived from the Sanskrit srumana, religious mendicant, believe 
that the soul is only cuabled to obtain the body of a perfect Shamauite 
after repeated migration through different human bodies. With respect 
to the primitive Indian demonolaters the remark is far too sweeping, for 
our knowledge abont their relivious beliefs is as yet too limited and inaccu- 
rate to allow us to make such a positive statemcut abont the principles of 
their faith, At all events the Todas, whose ethnological connexion with 
the Gauda-Dravidians I hope to have conclusively proved (see pp. 180 —198 
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When speaking of the Sankhya system of Kapila I 
observed that the admission of Prakrti into his philosophy 
must have been due to that very same cause; and it isa 
most striking coincidence that the term Ativahikais already 
found in Kapila’s Sutras, an expression of such vital impor- 
tance in the doctrine of transmigration.272 Though it is 
quite impossible to prove at the present moment what really 
took place in remote antiquity, I think I am not far from 
the truth, if I ascribe the Indian doctrine of transmigration 
to the original inhabitants of Bharatavarsa. If we do 
this, all becomes easily explainable ; for if the Brahmans 
adopted this idea from the Gauda-Dravidians. we need not 
wonder that this doctrine found so easily general acceptance, 
and is still so popular in this country, and that Buddhism, 
which promulgated it, spread so quickly among the people. 

Indeed the main difference between the worship of the an- 
cient Aryans and that of the non-Aryans may be stated as 
consisting in the former revering the forces of Nature, while 
the latter adored the Manifestations of the Forces of Nature. 
This distinction explains the higher status which character- 
ises the Aryan belief when compared with the non-Aryan. 
It expresses the gulf which separates the Male from the 
Female Principle, and it explains the superiority in position 


and 453) believe in transmigration (compare Col. W. E. Marshall’s Phreno- 
logist umongst the Todas, p. 188), and it is not at all necessary to suppose 
that they derived this dogma from a foreign source. The same applies to 
the Rajmahalis (see Col. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 257). 
Lieut. Shaw ascribes to the Paharias (Tuppahs of Mudgeway, Ghurry 
and Munnnary) a belief in a Supreme Being, ina future state and in trans- 
migration. The soul of a sinful man migrates either into an animal of 
the brute creation, or into plants (see Asiatic Researches, IV, pp. 46 and 48). 
Lieut. Shaw thinks it probable that the idea about metempsychosis is 
borrowed fromthe Hindus. See also Sir W. W. Hunter’s The Annals of 
Rural Bengal, p. 210, according to which the Santals believe that good 
men enter into fruit-bearmg trees. I could multiply my quotations on 
this subject, but all statements pro et contra must be taken with reserve, 


372 See above, pp. 401—406. 
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and conception maintained by the Aryan over the non- 
Aryan divinities. It is also manifested by the tendency 
towards abstractness su fully developed among the so-called 
Aryan and Semitic races, in contrast to the predilection 
towards concreteness so apparent among the non-Aryan 
tribes ; a fact to which 1 drew attention more than fourteen 
years wgo in my Classification of Languages. 


(l, On Dewls. 


In the preceding discussion on the Griimadevatis and 
Aiyanar JT had occasion to refer repeatedly to the Devils. 
The former are regarded as the superiors of the latter, who 
have to obey their orders. One of the principal dutics of 
the Supreme Spirit or the Great Father and of Mother 
Marth, ae, of Aiyanar and the Grimadévata, consists 1n- 
deed in preventing the Devils from hurting and torturing 
men.?7% In fact the unbridled malignity of these Demons 
excited the fear of the people to such a degree, that the 
religious fervour of the non-Aryan aborigines conccntrated 
itself in a worship for protection against these evil spirits, 
which eventually assumed the garb of Demon-worship or 
Demonolatry. In this way the adoration of a Supreme 
Spirit or Male Divinity and the worship of the principle of 
Female Energy, as represented by the Gramadévata, are 
quite compatible with the existence and prevalence of 
demonology in this country. The ancient Akkadians had 
similarly recourse to their chief gods, Lu, the jiord of 
Heaven, and Davkina, the lady of the Earth, in order to 
obtain from them protection against the wicked demons. 
These people of hoary antiqnity invoked the help of the 
Spirits of the Heaven and of the Harth against the evil 
spirits when in distressed circumstances, for withont their 











373 See abure, p. Lot. 
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support the supplication was mefficient. I quote as an 
example of this kind the following incantations :— 

“The wicked god, the wicked demon, the demon of 
the desert, the demon of the mountain, the demon of the 
sea, the demon of the marsh, the evil genius, the enormous 
Uruku, the bad wind by itself, the wicked demon which 
seizes the body, which disturbs the body—Spirit of the 
Heavens, conjure it ; Spirit of the Harth, conjure it !” 

‘The demon who seizes man, the demon who seizes 
man, the Gigam who works evil, the production of a wicked 
demon ;—Spirit of the Heavens, conjure it; Spirit of the 
Karth, conjure it.”’3*+ 

It is a very curious and interesting incident that these 
evil spirits, the Utug, Gigim and Maskim, had particular 
fractions, derived from the sexagesimal system of numera- 
tion, assigned tothem according tothe position they occu- 
pied in the rank of the demoniac company. a fraction 
indicating the much-feared Muskim was 2% or 8, while eo 


GO 


Griytie were described by 49 or 4, and the Ctuy by 3° or 


Whole numbers were ou aes other hand reserved for ae 





Gods. The belief in the mysterious power inherent in 
numerals is not confined to the ancient Akkadians and 
Chaldeans: it pervades the Kabbala and is also found 
in India, where the Gods lkewise are represented by 
numbers; and this, I deem, the proper place to introduce 
the following remarks.7° 

Itis not unknown that the method of expressing by 
numbers the secret powers of divine nature has been ascrib- 
ed to the philosophical system known as the Sdikhya which 
relates to Number. Aphorisms of this kind, are, however 
not extant in the present Sankhya. In consequence many 
learned sages, such as Sankaracarya, have declared, that 











374 See above, pp. 326, 327 about Ka aud Davkina and Chaldean Magic, 
by Francois Lenormant, pp. 3—11. 
378 See Chaldean Magic, pp. 25—27. 
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the siittras, at present ascribed to Kapila, were not the same 
he originally expounded.?7° If we now take into considera- 
tion what I have previously said about Kapila, and the 
foreign source from which his teaching concerning Prakrti 
was probably derived, and add to this statement the fact 
that the antiquity and originality of the Chaldean numeral 
system is acknowledged by all competent scholars, these 
suppositions gain much in probability. ‘The ethnological 
connexion between the original inhabitants of India and 
those of Chaldea is corroborated by philological and theo- 
logical evidence, and this further accord in the mysterious 
use of numerals for the expression of divine secrets, sup- 
ports the assumption that the teaching of the genuine 
Kapila was based not on an Aryan, but on a non-Aryan or 
‘Turanian foundation. 

The Chaldean demons were of two kiuds. A cosmical char- 
acter belongs to the most powerful, who subverted by 
their nefarious proceedings the regular order of nature. A 
prominent place among these demons is occupied by the 
seven malevolent Maskim, who ransack heaven and earth, 
disturb the stars and interfere with their movements, though 
they themselves live in the bowels of the earth. The 
generic name of all the inferior Akkadian demons is 


Ving ee 








376 Compare on this subject the Discourses on the Bhagavatyitn by 
T, Subba: Row, B.\ , B.L-, p. VE. 

77 See Chaldean Magic, pp. 26,27: ‘‘ We are better acquainted with 
all that relates to the spirits of an inferior and decidedly malevolent order, 
the demons properly so called. Their generic names is Utug, which has 
passed from the Turanian Akkadian into the Semitic Assyrian. The name 
U'fuq, however, further takes the more limited and special signification of 
w particular kind of demons. The other species are the -/al or destroyer, 
called in the Assyrian Alu; the (igim, in the Assyrian Ekim, the meaning 
of which is not known; the Telal or warrior, in the Assyrian Gallu; and 
lastly the Mashkin or slayer of ambushes; inthe Assyrian Rehits. Aga 
general rule each class is divided into groups of seven, that most important 
magical and mysterious number.” 
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The ancient Chaldeans inhabiting under a clear and 
generally cloudless sky the continuous plains of Mesopo- 
tamia possessed rare opportunities of watching the stars and 
their movements. They assigned peculiar divine powers 
to the most important stars and to certain clusters. Thus 
originated the worship of the stars: and of the ancient 
Chaldean religion Sabzeism became an offshoot. That name 
is derived from the Semitic word zaba, army, host. The 
Sabeeans saw in the stars of the heaven the bodies of those 
Gods, who occupied an interinediate position between the 
supreme deity and men, over whom they exercised a power- 
ful influence. The planetary gods (Sun, Moon, Venus, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) were represented by 
images in their temples and thrice worshipped daily. ‘he 
Sabeans practised astrology and the magic arts, and used 
talismans against evil spirits. They also believed in the 
transmigration of souls. Harranin Mesopotamia was their 
centre during the middle ages. Muhaminad opposed Sa- 
beeism, and the Koran asserts that Abraham left Ur Chas- 
dim in consequence ofthe prevalence of Sabeism. The 
Yezidis or worshippers of the Devil sprang from the 
Sabeeans. This sect, which suffered great persecution both 
from Muhammedans and Christians, have a tradition that 
they came originally from Bassoru. They revere the 
Devil as Melek Tuous, King Peacock, or Melek el Aout, the 
inighty angel, who, vow punished and in disgrace for his 
rebellion, will eventually regain his high position, and who 
should be revered, because he has at present the power of 
inflicting evil on mankind, and may afterwards again confer 
benefits on his worshippers. 

The connexion between the ancient Chaldeans, Sabseans 
and Yezidis is a historical fact ; though it need not be spe- 
cially mentioned that the religion of the latter embodied 
in itself portions of various behefs.°** I introduce 





378 Nineveh and its remains by Austin Henry Layard, Vol. I, pp. 296- 
306. ‘The Yezidis recognize one Supreme Being; but, as far I could learn, 
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the tenets of the Yezidis into this discussion in order to 
prove the development of the Chaldean religion into 
devil-worship. 

The behef in demons came after the Babylonian exile 
into the Hebrew religion and passed from it over mto 
Christianity. 


they do not offer up any direct prayer or sacrifice to Him ...The name of 
the Evil spirit is, bowever, never mentioned; and any allnsion toit by 
others so vexes and irritates them, that it is said they have put to death 
persons who have wantunly ontraged their feelings by its use. Soa far is 
their dread of offending the Evil principle carried, that they carefully avoid 
every expression which may resemble in sound the name of Satan, or the 
Arabic word for ‘accursed’... When they speak of the Devil, they do so 
with revcrence as Melek Taous, Kine Peacock, or Melek el Nout, tbe mighty 
angel... They hold the Old Testament in greut reverence, and believe in 
the cosmogony of the Genesis, the Deluge, and other events recorded in 
the Bible. They do not reject the New Testament, nor the Koran; but 
consider tbem always less entitled to their veneration .. They baptize in 
water, like the Christians; if possible, within seven daysafter birth. They 
circumcize at the same age, and in the same manner as the Mohammedans, 
and reverence the sun, and have many customs in common with the 
Sabeeans ... They have more in common with the Sabmwans than with any 
other sect ... The Yezidis have a tradition that they originally ccme from 
Busrah, and from the country watered by the lower part of the Enphrates ; 
and that, after their cmigration, they first svttled in Syria, and snbseqnent- 
ly took possession of the Sinjar hill, and the districts they now inhabit 
in Kurdistan. This tradition, witb the pecniiar natnre of their tenets and 
ceremonies, points to a Sabeean or Chaldean origin... There isin them 
astrange mixture of Sabeanism, Christianity, and Mahommedanism, with 
a tincture of the Gnostics and Manicheans. Saleanism, however, appears 
to be the prevailing feature ; and it is not improbable that the sect may be 
a relic of the ancient Chaldecs, who have, at various times, ontwardly 
adopted the forms and ten:ts of the ruling peoples, to save themselves 
from persecution and oppression ; and lave gradually, through ignorance, 
confounded them with their own belief und mode of worship. Such has 
been the case with a no less remarkable sect, the Sabeans, or Mendai (the 
Christians of St. John, as they arc commonly called), who still inhabit the 
banks of the Euphrates and the districts of aucient Susiana.’’ 

Like the Yezidis so also do the Dravidian Oraons acknowledge a Supreme 
God, as Pharmi or Dharmesh, the Holy One, whois perfectly pure, but 
whose bevevoleut desizus are thwarted by malirnant spirits. Mortals 
ueglect in consequcoce Dharmesh aud adore the evil spirits. (See Col. 
Dalton’s Ethnoloyy of Bengal, p. 256.) 
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Among all the kindred Turanian tribes demonology has 
thus existed since the oldest times, and we find it still 
flourishing throughout Northern, Central and Southern 
Asia: in Siberiaas well as in Kamtchatka, Tartary, Mongo- 
lia up to the confines of China, in the Himalayan region as 
well as in the whole Indian Peninsula situated on its 
southern side. Itis found in fact all over India, though 
it prevails particularly in certain districts, such as Nagpore, 
Guzerat, Kanara, Malabar, Tinnevelly and Travancore.3?® 
It is also spread among the inhabitants of the adjacent 
island of Ceylon.38° 

In Southern India these devils are commonly called 
Bhitas, Pisdcas or Péys, the latter word being their name 
in Tamil.&t Some Hindus contend that the devils were 
sent into the world to punish great sinners for their bad 
deeds by torturing them in this life and after death. 
Others say that the devils were originally created good, 
but became bad, and committed such atrocious crimes that 
they were iu consequence cursed and transformed into 
devils. Their number is always increasing as all joi them 
who die suddenly or meet a violent death, either at their 


378 See the essays of the late Bishop Caldwell on ‘The Shanars of 
Tinnevelly,” published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
1844, and on the ‘‘ Ancient Religion of the Dravidians,” VII Appendix, 
pp. 579—597 of his second edition of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family 
of Languages ; the Bhut Nibandh, an essay, descriptive of the demonology 
and other popnlar superstitions of Guzerat by Dalpatram Daya, translated 
by Alexander Kinloch Forbes, Bombay (after 1849); The Land of Charity 
by the Rev. Samuel Mateer, London, (1871), pp. 189—226; The Belief in 
the Bhutas, Devil and Ghost worship in Western India by Mr. M. J. Walhousge, 
in Vol. V (1876), pp. 408—423 of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute ; etc. 

880 About Ceylon consult Yakkun Nattannawa, a Cingalese poem, de- 
scriptive of the Ceylon system of demonology, translated by John Callaway, 
late Missionary in Ceylon, London, 1829. 

$81 The derivation of the Tamil Péy is unknown. Its original meaning 
is evil, bad ; and it is in this sense also applied to wild or obnoxious plants. 
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own hauds or otherwise.?8? Their appearance is horrible ; 
they are represented as quite black, with abominable faces 
and distorted and emaciated figures. In fact they were so 
ugly that they took fright at their own hideousness, and ran 
away when they saw their own images; this was at all 
events the opinion of the ancient Chaldeans.2°? The chief 
Ceylonese devil is the Great Black God, the son of the queen 
Karandoo Bana. He walks and plays in the midst of the 
Seven Seas; the people who behold him get sick. The 
Black Female Devil dwells under the rocks and stones of 





382 According to the Bhut Nibandh by Dalpatram Daya, p. 7, the follow- 
ing persons become Devils, or Bhittas: “If a manat the time of death has his 
affections excessively fixed on w son, or « wife, or a honse, so that on 
acconnt of the tenacity of that affection his life does not readily part from 
his bedy but quits it after a viclent strugyle, he, when he dies, becomes a 
Bhnot. The man who dies fighting with his face te his enemy goes te 
Swarg, and he who in a cowardly manncr is slain with his back turned 
to the foe, departs to Narak. In either case, if at the time of death he has 
been very solicitous about his property, or any thing else, he becomes a 
Bhut. He who falls by his own hand, or by poison, or commits any other 
kind of suicide, becomes a Bhut. He who dies of the bite of a snake, is 
strock by lightning or drowned, or crushed by the fall of earth, etc., or 
bnurned—-or when in any other case his death is sudden, becomes a Bhut. 
He who dies on his bed er in an upper reom, or who is defiled after death 
by the tonch of a Sndra, or other defilement, is also a Bhut.” 

°88 See Chaldean Magic, pp. 5|0—53: ‘The Chaldeans represented the 
demons under such hideons forms that they believed that it was snfficient 
for them to be shown their own image, to canse them to flee away alarmed. 
The museum of the Louvre has lately bought a very curious bronze statu- 
ette of Assyrian workmanship. It is the figure of a horrible demon in 
an upright position with the body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the claws 
of a lion, the tails of a scorpion, the head cf a skeleton but half decayed, 
and adorned with goat’s horns, and the eye still remaining, and lastly 
four great expanded wings. This fignre was originally suspended by a 
ring behind the head. On the hack there is an Akkadian inscription, 
which inferms us that this hideons creature was the demon of the Scnth- 
West wind, and by placing this image at the decor of the window, its fatal 
influence might be averted... The monstrous forms thus assigned to 
the demons, which were composed ef parts borrowed from the most differ- 
ent animals, were also, according to Berosus, characteristic features of the 
first rudimentary beings bern in the darkness of chaos, before Bel-Marduk 
the demiurgus began his work.” 
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the Black Sea, and makes children ill.?84 Devils vary much, 
however, in outward appearance. They reside generally, 
as mentioned in the incantation above, in deserts, on monn- 
tain peaks, in malarious marshes and in the sea. They 
prefer to dwell, according to the opinion of the Natives of 
India, on trees which are not used for sacrificial purposes, 
especially on palmyra-, umbrella-, or tamarind-trces ; some 
haunt houses, or hover about in the air; some wander 
restlessly from one place to another, preferring as their 
homes, burial and burning grounds, gibbets or places of 
execution.?&5 They are always hungry and thirsty. The 
throats of some are said to be as thinas the eye ofa needle, 
but yet they can swallow at once twelve buckets of water, 
and as their food they gobble all kinds of dirt and refnse. 
They delight in perpetrating mischievous and malignant 
deeds. Their name is legion. The passions which lead 
men into temptation and afterwards to perdition are per- 
sonified as Devils, in the form of bad habits and diseases 
which are peculiar to them and from which they snfier.**° 





384 See Yakkun Nattannawa, pp. 3, 4. The person who represents the 
Black Devil is described as follows: “16. He received permission from 
sixteen hundred queens; he has a black turban on his head; he has four 
arms; a sword in one hand, and a shield in the other. A mark was fasten- 
ed to his head in order tu make sixteen faces, like those of a tiger and 
deer. 17. Having held a great elephant with his two hands and head, he 
sucked its blood with his mouth, and covered the whole body with the 
entrails. He is dressed in black habitments, having wu picture of the black 
devil for a vestment, and rides on a bullock. 18. His whole body is black, 
and he rides on a black bullock. The breast also is black, and a demon is 
in it. In his left hand is a poolof blood and white food. May the sickuesses 
caused by the Black Prince be taken away this day.” 

The female figure of the planets has a monkey’s face (p. 7), and other 
evil spirits are differently described. 

385 See Chaldean Magic, pp. 30, 31: ‘In another !place it is said that 
the Utug inhabits the desert, the Mas dwells on the heights, the Gigim 
wanders in the desert, the Telal steals into towns.” Compare Yakkun 
Nattannawa, pp. 2, 3, 6, 8 and 14. 

386 Ziegendalg quotes on pp. 188—186 about eighty such Devils, and 
Dr. Graul in his Reise nach Ost-Indien, 1V, p. 333, states that he possesses 
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According to popular superstition the demons and the 
mischief worked by them can only be removed by the 
use of multifarious incantations and by sacrifices, a fact 
already asserted by Diodorus Siculus when speaking 
of the Chaldean magi.287 The Chaldeans were indeed 
famous for their knowledge of the magic arts. Assarbanipal, 
king of Assyria, the Sardanapal of the Greek, became such 


a list of 123 Devils and 40 Bhitas, and that he was told that the number 
of the latter amounted to 721. The late Rev. Mr. Manner, of the Basel 
Mission, communicated to me a list of the Bhaitas worshipped in South 
Kanara, which I have arranged in alphahetical order. The male Bhitas 
are the following: Babbariye (slave who became a Muhammedan and did 
all kinds of mischicf), Daru (slauderer), Ginde, Gulige (of whom are 
varietics, the Antargulige or air-hannting G., Cankaragulige, Kunyagulige, 
and Rajandagulige), Gurumarle (fool of a guru), Jarandaye (Bhuata who 
sits on horseback), Jumidibanté (servant of Jumadi), Kalkude (Bhita with 
an umbrella, the stone-mason of the Gautama monument at Karkal), 
Kalrutti (Bhiita of Kalkude and Orte), Kanberlu (demons of former slaves), 
Kantanutrijumidibante (servant of K.), Kilu (base), Kétrale (gluttouous), 
Kinnibagge (instigator, who goes a little heut), Kodadabbu (demon of 
Pariahs), Kodamanataye (who rides on a horse), Koragataniye (Koraga 
born ona Sunday), Kukkendaye (who sits on a Mango tree), Kulataye 
(family or tank-bhuta), Kundaye (humble), Kurupergade (the little 
master), Kuriyaddiye (who plays with boils ?), Mallabagge (who is much 
bent and makes himself invisible), Meisandaiye (who rides on an ox), 
Mcreru (demons of former slaves), Mudadayé (the eastern), Nalkeitaye 
(four-handed', Nandigone (hlood-sucker), Paiijadayc (who lives in Pafija), 
Palijidaye (who keeps pigs), Pahjurli (who rides on a pig), Kuppepafijurli 
(heup of P.), Patijurlibante (servant of P.), Pattoridaye (prattler), Posa 
(or Marlajumadi), Pufije (cock), Devupniije, Lakkarasupuiije, (cock of 
Lakka Raja), Nankolye (the fettcred), and Sonne (winking Bhita). 

Of the female Bhitas I may mention: Abbage and Darage (two twin 
sisters who also died at the same time), Beikaddi (uncombed), Javuma- 
dimalu (virgin), Jikkini (wife who tronbles her husband after death), 
Jumadi (Kantanutrijumadi or Kunterijumadi, Malejumadi, Marlejumadi 
or (foolish J., Saralajumadi), Korapolu (carrion eater}, Korati (Holeya 
woman), Madakorati, (Holeya-woman on the roof), Kufijaladdi (forest 
tramp), Mayandalu (invisiblemaking),Mayelu, Pil-cimundi (Tiger-camundi), 
Pottelu (dumb), Subhi (who shows herself), Taddyadajji (grandmother who 
sits on the stairs), Tanimaniga (Holeya-womaun), Tappedi and Tukatteri 
(fiery Kattcri). 

$8 See Diodorus Siculus, II, 29. 
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an enthusiastic student of antiquarian, and more especially 
of theosophical, lore, that in order to spread and promote 
useful knowledge he opened to the public his large library 
of clay tablets and papyrus rolls which he had deposited in 
the temple of Nebo at Nineveh. He also acquired, with 
great pains, from all quarters of his vast empire, rare and 
important works on theogony and cosmology, and enter- 
tamed a great number of writers and copyists to recopy 
important but fading inscriptions and to compile huge 
encyclopedias. Among the collections thus made, not 
the least important are the tablets which contain the 
formulas of conjuration and incantation. They were 
arranged in three parts, the first contained the hymns to 
Gods ; the second, incantations for curing diseases ; and the 
third imprecations to drive away wicked demons and 
spirits. I need not mention that only fragments of this 
interesting collection have been preserved. 

To the chanting of these imprecations supernatural 
power was ascribed, a power which perhaps in its mode of 
operation, resembled the more modern display of mes- 
merism and hypnotism. Specially trained experts were 
employed at Chaldea for this purpose, who corresponded to 
the classes of professionals referred to by Daniel.2°§ 

The evil spirit which entered a person was in ancient 
Chaldea exorcised by prescribed prayers. The manner in 
which this was done is described in the following incanta- 
tion which was used against the Maskim, one of the most 
terrible class of evil spirits : 





388 See Daniel II, 2: Vayyomer hammelech liqro lahartummim vela- 
assaphim velamchasphim velachchasdim lehaggid lammelech halomothay ; 
and ibidem, V,11. The verses are rendered in the English (Oxford) 
translation of the Bible as follows: Then the king commanded to call the 
magicians, and the enchanters, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, for 
to tell the king his dreams (II. 2).. And the king, thy father made him 
master of the magicians, enchanters, Chaldeans and soothsayers (V, 11), 
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‘They are seven! They areseven! In the depths of the 
“ocean, they are seven! In the brilliancy of the ocean they 
“are seven! ‘They proceed from the ocean depths, trom the 
‘hidden retreat. They are neither male nor female, those 
‘‘ which stretch themselves out like chains. They have no 
“ sponse, they do not produce children, they are strangers 
“to benevolence, they listen neither to prayers nor wishes. 
“Vermin come forth from the mountain, enemies of the god 
“Hea, they are the agents of the vengeance of the gods, 
“raising up difficulties, obtaining power by violence. The 
‘enemies! They are seven! They are seven! The enemies! 
« are twice seven, Spirit of the heavens, may they be con- 
“jured! Spirit of the earth may they be conjured !”?*° 

The evil demons were turned away from places, by hanging 
their images on doors or windows.?°° Different sorts of 
talismans were used. Some acted like incantations to prevent 
demons from entering into the house, others were fastened 
to the furniture or to garments, to ensnre safety against 
diseases, demons, and misfortunes. They were made of 
different material, such as cloth or stone.*?? 


All diseases were ascribed to demoniac agency and in- 
cantations were uttered to counteract the evil and to restore 
health to the sufferer. We read thus: ‘ Disease of the 
‘bowels, the disease of the heart, the palpitation of the 
“ diseased heart, disease of the vision, disease of the head, 


369 See zbidem, p. 10. 

390 See tbidem, p. 52. 

391 See ibidem, pp. 46, 47. 

On page 8 dr. Lenormant gives a description of a talisman: Two double 
bands of white cloth upon the bed on the platform as a talisman if he 
binds on the (right) hand, two double bands of black cloth if he binds on the 
left hand, the bad demon, the wicked Alal, the wicked Gigim, the bad Telal, 
the wicked god, the wicked Maskim, the phantom, the spectre, the vampyre, 
incubus, succubus, nightmare, wicked sorcery, the philter, liqguid-poison, 
that which gives pain, that which hurts, that which is evil, their head upon 
his head, their foot upon their foot, they never seize him, they will never 
return. Spirit of the heavens, conjure it! Spirit of the earth, conjure it! 
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“malignant dysentery, the tumour which swells, ulceration 
‘fof the veins, micturition which wastes, cruel agony which 
“never ceases, nightmare: Spirit of the heavens conjure it ! 
“ Spirit of the earth conjure it!’ 

‘* Painful fever, violent fever, the fever which never leaves 
“man, unremitting fever, the lingering fever, malignant 
“fever : Spirit of the heavens, conjure it! Spirit of the 
“‘ earth, conjure it !” 

“Let the disease of his head depart. May the disease 
“of his head be dissipated like nocturnal dew. May he 
“be cured by the command of Hea! May Davkina cure 
wha Ob oh eat Ae 

All calamities which befall suffering mankind, whether they 
appear as war, fire, flood, drought or epidemic disease, are 
in India and in the countries in its vicinity ascribed to the 
evil demons, as was done in ancient Chaldea. In fact, all 
kinds of maladies but especially those which attack men 
suddenly and startle by their frightful aspect, such as 
cramps, convulsions, epileptic and other fits, are by devil- 
worshippers imputed to the mischievous agency of evil 
spirits. In order to cure the patient, supplications must 
be made directly to the harassing demon, or the aid of a 
tutelary deity must be invoked, in India the aid of Aiyanar 
or the Gramadévata is sought, just as the ancient Akkadians 
called upon the Spirit of Heaven and the Spirit of Karth 
for protection. 

In Ceylon, where demon-worship prevails, the Great Black 
God seizes men and frightens them so that they fall sick with 
burning colic and inflammation of the bowels, whilethe demon 
Maha Sohon inflicts chin-cough, leanness of the body, thirst, 
itching of the body, windy complaints, dropsy, weakness, 
consumption and madness.°°° For the reliet of the sick 





392 See ibidem, pp. 4, 5, 22. 

393 See Yakkun Nattannawa, pp. 1,2, 7—13. The devil Oddy gives thus 
swelling, fever, head-ache, inflammation of the bowels, phlegm, colic, con- 
sumption, asthma, etc. 
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no doctor, but conjurors and exorcists are called in. The 
famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, when visiting south- 
western China, witnessed in the province Yunnan the pro- 
ceedings of such devil-conjurors, who professed to heal the 
sick by incantations. His graphic and accurate description 
which is well worthy of being quoted, is given below. °°4 


394% See The Book of Sir Marco Polo, by Col. Henry Yule, c.B., Vol. IT, 


pp. 58—565. 

‘Let me tell you that in all those three provinces that I have been 
speaking of, to-wit Carajan, Vochan, and Yachi, there is never a leech. 
But when any one is ill they send for the Devil-conjnrors who are the 
keepers of their idols. When these are come the sick man tells what 
ails him, and then the conjurors incontinently begin playing on their in- 
struments and singing and dancing; and the conjurors dance to such a pitch 
that at least one of them willfall to the ground lifeless, like a dead man. 
And then the devil entereth into his hody. And when his comrades 
see him in this plight they hegin to put qnestions to him abont the sick 
man’s ailments. And he will reply: ‘Such or sucha spirit hath been 
meddling with the man, for that he hath angered the spirit and done 
it some despite.’ Then they say: ‘We pray thee to pardon him, and to 
take of his blood or of his goods what thou wilt in consideration of thns 
restoring him to health.’ And when they have so prayed, the malignant 
spirit that is in the body of the prostrate man will (mayhap) answer: 
‘The sick man hath also done great despite unto snch other spirit, and 
that one is so ill-disposed that it will not pardon him on any acconnt ;’— 
this at least is the answer they get if the patient be likely to die. But if 
he is to get hetter the answer will be that they are to bring two sheep, 
or may he three ; and to brew ten or twelve jars of drink, very costly and 
abundantly spiced. Moreover it will he announced that the sheep mnst 
be all black-faced, or of some other particular colour as it may happen ; 
and then al] those things are to be offered in sacrifice to snch and such 
a spirit whose name is given. And they are to bring so many conjurors, 
and so many ladies, and the business is to be done with a great singing of 
lauds, and with many lights and store of good perfumes. That is the sort 
of answer they get if the patient is to get well. And then the kinsfolk of 
the sick man go and procure all that has been commanded, and do as has 
been bidden, and the conjuror who had uttered all that gets on hig legs 
again. 

So they fetch the sheep of the colour prescribed, and slanghter them, 
and sprinkle the blood over snch places as have been enjoined, in honour 
and propitiation of the spirit. And the conjurors come, and the ladies, in 
the number that was ordered, and when all are assembled and everything 
is ready, they begin to dance and play and sing in honour of the Spirit. 
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These men endeavour by their incantations to expel the 
devil from the person, in whom he at present abides. Every 
person, who thinks himself competent, may act the part of 
an exorcist. The proceedings begin with the usual invoca- 
tions, and when the presence of the devil has been estab- 
lished by the mad antics of the possessed person, the exorcist 
begins his proceedings by requesting the devil to leave 
his present quarters, without giving further trouble, and to 
discontinue haunting the patient. When, as is to be 
expected, no notice is taken of this demand, recourse is 
taken to more forcible means, and the devil in the person 
who gives shelter to him, is severely beaten and kicked. 
Eventually the devil submits, and is then asked to give 
his name, the place whence he came, and the reason for 
visiting and troubling the person into whose body he 
entered. After replying to these questions he leaves the 
place and is then often regaled with a sumptuous repast, in 
order to pacify him and to cover with marks of respect his 
undignified retreat. Such sacrifices, and the ceremonies 
observed at them, are with slight differences throughout 
the same, although the taste of different demons very often 
does vary, some preferring a goat, while others have a 


And they take flesh-broth, and drink, and lign-aloes, and a great number of 
lights, and go about hither and thither, scattering the broth and the 
drink and the meat also. And when they have done this fora while, 
again shall one of the conjurors fall flat and wallow there foaming at thc 
mouth, and then the others will ask if he have yet pardoned the sick man ? 
And sometimes he shall answer yes! and sometimes he shall answer no! 
Andif the answer be no, they shall be told that something or other has to 
be done all over again, and then ho shall be pardoned; so this they do. 
And when all that the spirit has commanded has been done with great 
ceremony, then it will be announced that the man is pardoned and shall be 
speedily cured. So when they at length receive such a reply, they an- 
nounce that it is all made up with the spirit, and that he is propitiated, and 
they fall to eating and drinking with great joy and mirth, and he who had 
been lying lifeless on the ground gets up and takes his share. So when 
they have all eaten and drunken, every man departs home. And presently 
the sick man gets sound and well.’ 


13 
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greater hking for a cock, a pig or some otheranimal. There 
exists, however, with respect to intoxicating liquor a great 
agreement of opinion as to 1ts being acceptable.* 9° 

I have already alluded to the dances which form a 
prominent feature of demon-worship. Such dances are of 
common occurrence amoug the Shanars in Tinnevelly; and 
in Ceylon the dancers, who perform, appear to put on hide- 
ous masks differing according to the external appear- 
ance of the demon represented.?9° The principal part at 
such an occasion 1s played by the chief or one of the leading 
men of the village, occasionally also by some man or woman 
who is moved by the spirit. The person, who enacts the 
part of the demon appears in peculiarly monstrous garments 
and decoratious, resembling as nearly as possible the demon 
whom he represents. As the dance is accompanied by 
music, it may be mentioncd that one of the most prominent 
musical instruments, besides tom-toms, horns, and clarionets 
is an enormous bow, which is placed over an empty brass- 
pot. On its wooden frame are tied rows of bells, and to 
it are tightly fastened a number of strings. By striking 
the latter a shrill sound is produced which is accom- 
panied by the tinklhng bells and the vibrations from the 
brass-pot, which is struck with the hand. When all 
things are ready, the musicians begin to play a slow and 
quiet tune on their instruments, while some one beats 
time with his hands. At this moment the devil-dancer 
appears and commences to move about slowly. By de- 
grees the music becomes quicker and shriller, and with 
it the performer getting more excited, whirls round in a 
frenzy, and flourishes his staff covered with bells, until 








625 Read above, p. 488. 


89° See Bishop Caldwell’s Tinnevelly Shuners and his essuy on the 
Ancient Religion of the Dravidiaus, quoted above on py. 585, S5s6. Conipuare 
also Yakkun Naltunnawa, p. 3, and the Practices of « Capua, ibidem 
‘, } 


pp. 16—21. 
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he has worked himself to such a state of excitement, that 
he loses all control over his movements, and the demon 
appears to have taken possession of him. When he has 
arrived at such a condition the people worship him as 
a deity, and the bystanders ask him questions on all 
subjects about which they desire to get information, to 
which question they obtain somehow obscure and oracular 


answers. ‘hese devil dances are generally performed at 
night.397 








$°7 In the Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal by Colonel Edward Tinte 
Dalton, ¢.s.1., on pp. 282, 233 is described w similar dauce of the 
Muasis, which was often witnessed by Captain Samuells: “ The Baiga is 
always the medium of communication, but he assembles the people to aid 
him in the invocation. Musical instruments are produced, dancing com- 
mences, and the invocation to the spirit is chanted until one or more of 
the performers manitest possession by wild rolling of the eyes and involun- 
tary spasmodic actions of the muscles. ... The affection appears con- 
tagious, and old women and others who have not been dancing become in- 
fluenced by it in a manuer that is horrible to contemplate. ...The affection, 
says Captain Saimnuells, comes on like a fit of agne, lasting sometimes for 
a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person writhing and trembling 
with intense violence, especially at the commencement of the paroxsym. 
Then he is seen to spring from the ground into the air, and a succession 
of leaps follow, all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is supposed to be quite unconscious, 
and rolls into the fire, if there he one, or under the feet of the dancers 
without sustaining injury from the heat or the pressure. This lasts for a 
few minutes only, and is followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands 
and knees on the ground and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and ths 
head shakes violently, whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgling 
noise. The patient next evincing an inclination to stand on his legs, the 
bystanders assist him and place a stick in his hand, with the aid of which 
he hops about, the spasmodic action of the body still continuing and the 
head performing by jerks a violently fatiguing circular movement. This 
may go on for hours, though Captain Samuells says that no one in his 
senses could continue such exertion for many minutes. When the Baiga 
is appealed to, to cast ont the spirit, hc must first ascertain whether it is 
Gansam himself or one of his familiars that has possessed the victim. If 
it be the great Gansim, the Baiga implores him to desist, mednwhile 
gently anointing the victim with butter; and if the treatment is succass- 
ful, the patient gradually and naturally suhsides into a state of repose 
from which he risss into consciousness, and restored to his normal state, 
feels no fatigue or other ill-effects from the attack,” 
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Malabar and Kanara are likewise wellknown centres of 
the devil-worship. Mr. M.J. Walhouse gives an interesting 
account of a devil dance in a village in Kanara :— 


“The festival always takes place at night, and about 9 o’clock all the 
villagers assemble in their best attire, the women wearing all their orna- 
ments, and their heads, as well as often the men’s, thickly garlanded with 
flowers. Tom-toms and drums are beaten, and the Pujari, or priest, takes 
the Bhita-sword and bell in hig hands, and whirls round and round, imi- 
tating the supposed mien and gestures of the demon. Buthe does not 
aspire to full possession, which iu aboriginal rites like these is only given to 
a representative of the aboriginal tribes, now the lowest castes. A Dher, 
one of the slave caste, at other times regarded with contempt, bnt now 
advanced to the foremost post, comes forward naked, save a waist-band, 
and with all his head and body grotesquely and frightfully besmeared 
with white, yellow and red paint. Over his head, and tied to his hack, there 
is a sort of anarch, termed Ani, made of green cocoa-tree leaves, with their 
ends radiating out. For some time he paces np and down, within a ring 
formed by the crowd, flinging abont his arms, gesticulating wildly, leaping, 
and shaking his body furionsly. Meanwhile a dozen or more tom-toms and 
drums are beaten incessantly and stunningly, with a continually increasing 
din ; andthe Dheér presently breaks into a maniac dance, capering, bounding, 
and spinning vehemently, whilst the instruments redouble their noise, the 
power of the Bhnta being estimated by the fury and persistence with 
which the Dher dances. The multitude aronnd joins in raising a long, 
monotonous, howling cry, with a peculiar vibration. At length the Dhér 
stops, he is fnll of the demon, and stands fixed and rigid, with staring eyes. 
Presently he speaks, or rather the demon speaks from him, in lond, hoarse, 
commanding tones, wholly uulike his own, or indeed any natural voice. 
He addresses the headman of the village first, and then the principal 
inhabitants in due order, for any neglect of etiquette on this point by the 
Bhnota would infallibly give rise to greatresentment. After thus speaking 
to the principal villagers and asking whether all the people are present, 
the possessed Dher goes on to say that the Bhuta is pleased with the per- 
formance of the ceremony, and exhorts all the people to behave justly 
and charitably to one another. Various disputes and litigated matters, 
especially when evidence and ordinary means of adjustment fail, are then 
brought forward and submitted to the decision of the Bhita, and his award, 
pronounced through the Dher, is generally, though not always, submitted 
to. After this the demon desires to have food, and the Dhér eats fried 
rice and drinks the milk of yonng cocoanuts; or, if the demon he repre- 
sents be one of low deerse, he cats animal food and drinks arrack. Hs 
then distributes areca flowers and pieces of cocoanut to all assembled in 
due order of precedence, and the Bhita passes away from him, he loses 
his commanding mien and tones, and relapses into the servile drndge.’’39s 














°°8 See Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. V, pp. 418, 414, 
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Among the Wagries, Bhils and other aboriginal tribes in 
the Dekhan and Guzerat the same customs prevail; the 
principal demons there revered are named Khodiyal, 
Meladi, Senabi, Barochi, Totabi, Butiya, Sikotar, Kesurbai, 
Vantri, the Khapar Yoginis, the Zambdis and Vissoti. 
The first six of these are demons and the last six are de- 
monesses. Vissoti is said to occupy a superior position 
among these demons, and not to be altogether bad-natured. 
Some of the abovementioned devils, like the Senabi, cdo 
not enter into bodies, but are invoked to drive away the 
devils who have taken possession of men.?9° 


399 T obtained this information from a native gentleman of Ahmedabad. 
Mount Girnar near Junagar is the principal seat of Khodiyal, who is wor- 
shipped thronghout Guzerat by offerings, consisting respectively of 5} seers 
of Labshi (wheat flour mixed with jaggery and boiled in water), 15 seer of 
jaggery, { seer of sugar, a goat and a bottle or more of liquor. Sikotar is 
the wandering ghost of an impious woman who enters the hodies of men 
and is driven out by a Bhuva ordevil-priest. She is also at times revered 
as the goddess of the sea, who restores ships which have been wrecked at 
sea, and stories are told to this effect. The Yoginis are of three kiuds, 
Pul-(flower), Lal-(red) and Késur-(hair) Y6ginis. They are invoked 
when epidemics, especially cholera, rage in the country. With their hair 
hanging over their shoulders, their faces painted with red colour, the 
Bhuvas assemble at a prominent Yogini-temple, and after having partaken 
of a liberal supply of intoxicating liquor, jump about, pretending that the 
Yogini has entered them, and that they speak in her name. At first the 
PulyoOgini appears alone, complaining about the neglect she and her 
sisters have suffered threatening the arrival of her sisters Lalyégini and 
Kesuryogiui, if she is not properly appeased now. The people made then 
in their homes the requested sacrifices consisting of a goat, rice, ghee and 
liqnor, and in the evening Pulyogini is in a small carriage, resembling 
a children’s toy, taken with tomtom beating out of the town, and in the 
dead of night drives to the limits of the neighhouring village, where the 
chief Bhuva leaves her without looking backwards. The inhabitants of 
the next village when they find the carriage on the next morning are fright- 
ened hy the arrival of Pulyogini and send her with similar ceremonies 
to another village. The Zambdis are the ghosts of had women and are 
distinguished as Pul, Rambha, Dipa, Dharma, Juhu and Dhunha-Zambdis. 
Dakini and Chudel are included in this group. These Zambdis appear 
generally in different shapes deluding benighted travellers on their way. 

I give these details ahout the Guzerati deities with the intimation, 
that I have not been able to verify them. 
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The Pisacas are in South India attended by peculiar demo- 
niac servants, who are popularly known as Bhitas. They are 
small, but stout and of red colour. Pigtails surround their 
heads, their faces are horrible and lion fangs protrude from 
their mouths. As they are created for the special purpose 
of beiug servants, they do not mind doing the lowest and 
most menial services, and are quite satisfied with their 
position, which cannot be said of the Pisaicas. The Bhitas 
are generally employed as gatekeepers of their masters, 
watching those who enter and go away, or fetching or 
carrying off somebody.4°° In the Persian plays which are 
often performed in India, black Devils or Pisaécas and red 
Bhatas appear and serve in the court of Indra. 

‘he temples which are dedicated to the worship of the 
devils present generally a very mean appearance, though 
some are of considerable size. The majority of these places 
are coustructed of mnd, without stone or brick, in a pyra- 
midal form, covered with white-wash and streaks of red 
ochre, a stone or a small heap of earth serving as an altar. 
Occasionally a low square groundwork of stones or bricks 
terminates in a pyramid or obelisk, the angles of the pyramid 
generally corresponding with the cardinal points, These 
pyramidal obelisks are according to the late Bishop 
Caldwell a distinguishing characteristic of devil worship.4°! 





+09 See Zieyenbaly, pp. 186 and 187. 


#01 Compare Bishop Caldwell’s Tinnevelly Shanars: ‘The places in 
which the demons are worshipped are commonly termed Pé-cdils, or devil 
temples. A heap of earth raised into a pyramidical shape and adorned 
with streaks of white-wash, sometimes alternating with red ochre, con- 
stitutes iu the majority of cascs, both the temple, and the demon’s image, 
and a smaller heap infront of the temple with a flat surface forms the 
altar. The devil-pyramid is sometimes built of brick and gtuccoed over; 
and when thus built of coherent materials it rises into something of 
the shape of an obelisk. So fur as I have seen, the angles of the pyramid 
ure made to correspond with the cirdinal points. Its height rarely exceeds 
eight feet and is genorwlly less thau five. This pyramidal obelisk is a distin« 
gaishing characteristic of devil-worship.” 
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According to the Rey. 8. Mateer a small pyramidal erec- 
tion or obelisk of four or five feet in height stands in front 
of a devil temple, or even by itself.4°? These obelisk shrines 
represent, no doubt, a very ancient style of architecture. It 
is here worth mentioning that of the two kinds of temples 
which are found among the Todas, the Boa (Boath) which 
is regarded as the older form of building and of which 
there are only four left on the hills, is such a conical 
structure looking from a distance exactly like a church- 
steeple. These conical shrines are surrounded by a circular 
wall.4°3 








*02 See Mateer’s Land of Charity, p. 213: “ Pé coils, or devil temples, 
are very numerous throughout the country. They bear no resemblance 
whatever to the Brahmanical idol temples, being in general mere sheds, 
w few yards in length, open at one end, and mostly quite empty. Indeed, 
images are no essential element in demonworship. In front of the devil- 
temple, or sometimes without any covered edifice, there stands a small 
pyramidal erection or obelisk four or five feet in height, generally built of 
brick and stuccoed which is always associated with this worship and takes 
the place of an image; but it is impossible to ascertain the origin or 
meaning of this symbol.’’ 


Mr. M. J. Walhouse says loco citato, p. 412: “‘The general buildings 
dedicated to these demons are called Bhitastans, and when dedicated 
to one of the superior, or very popular, Bhutas, sometimes of considerable 
size; but far more commonly a small plain structure, four or five yards 
deep, by two or three wide, with a door at one end, covered by «# portico 
supported on two pillars, with w thatched roof, and windowless. In 
front of it there are usually three cr four T-shaped pillars, the use of 
which is not clear. They are said to denote that the building is-a 
Bhitastan, and flowers are placed, and cocoanuts broken on them at 
ceremonies. Inside the Bhitastan there is usually a number of images 
roughly made in brass in human shape, or resembling animals, such as pigs, 
tigers, fowls, etc. These are brought out and worshipped as symbols 
of the Bhiitas on various ceremonial occasions. The Bhutas themselves 
are usually represented hy mere rough stones.” 


403 See above, p. 186. The priest in charge of a Boa is a Vorshal or 
sacrifice man, who helongs to the second class of priests. Some scholars 
donbt, whether the Boas, though now appropriated by the Todas were 
erected by them. See Col. Marshall’s A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, 
pp. 168, 169 and Mr. Breeks’ Accownt of the Nilagiris, pp. 14, 15, 
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From the foregoing exposition I may now be permitted to 
deduce a few conclusions. The simple and poetic worship 
paid in the Vedic songs to the physical forces of Nature, 
gave place in course of time on the one hand toa rigid, 
sacrificial ceremonial, propounded and enforced by priests, 
and on the other, to an exposition of philosophical systems 
trying to explain in a more liberal way the creation and 
existence of the Universe. ‘These systems were already at 
an early period modified by contact with the ideas enter- 
tained on this subject by a foreign race, which occupied 
India. These non-Aryans belonged to the great ‘Turanian 
race which reigned then over civilised Asia, with Mesopo- 
tamia as their centre. They believed in the existence of 
one Supreme Spirit of heaven, with whom was associated 
and admitted to an equal, and eventually even superior, 
share of power the Goddess of the Earth. Both ruled 
supreme over the good as well as the evil spirits who 
disturbed and tortured men ; over men and the entire world. 
Associated with this doctrine was a belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls after death. The combination of these 
Aryan and non-Aryan systems affected the beliefs of both 
nations, and the result of this connexion is apparent in the 
present religious state of India. 
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PART IV. 
THE BHARATAS. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
IntTRoDUcTORY REMARKS. 


The hope which I expressed at the beginning of the 
third Part that an inquiry into the system of Indian theogony 
would corroborate the conclusions that had been previously 
arrived at by the linguistic evidence, has not been disap- 
pointed. Both inquiries indeed have elicited the fact, that 
the Aborigines of India belong on the whole to one and the 
same race which being composed of Gaudians and Dravidi- 
ans I should like to call Bharatan. In order to determine 
for a race the position to which its thinking powers en- 
title it, or to ascertain, as it were, its mental index, it is 
necessary to study the formation of its thoughts, in their 
linguistic and philosophical, or rather religious, aspects 
as revealed in the framing of words and sentences, and in 
the expression of ideas. For finally fixing, however, the 
place to which an individual or a community is entitled 
in the ranks of mankind, the condition of the mental 
qualifications must be supplemented by physical evidence, 
such as ethnology alone is able to furnish. It is there 
fore of great importance that the results of the ethnolo- 
gical investigation concerning the population of India 
should coincide with those gained by the help of philology 
and theology. In fact these three sciences agree in their 
conclusions that only two chief races exist in India. ! 








1 Read The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, by H. H. Risley, Ethnographic 
Glossary, Vol. I, pp. XXX, XXXI: “ The data thus obtained from 6,000 
persons, representing 89 of the leading castes and tribes in Northern India, 
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With these remarks I may proceed now to inquire into 
the political status of the ancient inhabitants of India. The 
two principal and rival races we meet here, are styled in 
Sanskrit -lrya and Anarya, names which correspond to 
the modern Aryan and non-Aryan, the latter being also 
described as Dasyu and Diisa.2 The former represents the 
invaders of India, the latter its original inhabitants; for even 
if the Bharatas or Ganda-Dravidians had at an earher 
period immigrated into India, we possess no information 
about this fact, and, so far as our knowledge goes, they 
occupied the country at a pre-Aryan epoch on both sides 
of the Himalayan monntains. 





from the Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, enable us to dis- 
tingnish two extreme types of feature and physique, which may be provi- 
sionally described as Aryan and Dravidian. <A third type which in some 
respects may be looked upon as intermediate between these two, while in 
other, and perhaps the most important, points it can hardly be deemed 
Indian at all, is found along the northern and eastern borders of Bengal. 

With this type, which may conveniently be described as Mongoloid, 
we have for our present purpose no immediate concern. Exeept in the 
districts of Assam and North-Eastern Bengal, it hag contributed com- 
paratively little to the evolution of caste as it now exists in India, and may 
be left out of consideratiou in the attempt to trace the stages of growth 
by which the prevailing state of things has been arrived at. 

See Die Anthrupoloyie Indiens von Emil Schmidt, p. 8. “Das Endre. 
sultat der mahevollen ansgedehnten Untersuchung ist, dass wir es in Indien, 
wenu wir von dem ausgesproehen fremdartigen Rassenelement der mon- 
golischen Bewohner «ler Nordgrenzen absehen, wesentlich mit zwei ver- 
schiedenen Rassen zu thun haben. Sehon die itltesten Urkunden, die Veden, 
lassen einen Kampf zweier verschiedener ethnischer Elemente erkennen, 
einen Kampt der zu tiefgreifenden socialen Gegensiitzen getuhrt hat. Dass, 
aher diese soziale Sonderuny (die Kaste) rerna, d. h. Farbe genannt wird, 
ist bezeichnend dattr, dass urspritnglich der Gegensatz ein solcher des 
Blutes war; es war der Kampf einer eingewanderten, hellhatitigen mit 
einer schon ansissigen dunkelhiiutigen Rasse. Die exakten Untersuehungen 
Risley’s hestatigen von naturwissenschaftlieher Seite her die auf histori- 
scher Grundlage gewonnene Anschauung. Es handelt sich danach um 
zwei Grundformen.”’ 

1. Der arische Typus. 
2. Der dravidische Typus.”’ 

° See above, p. 18, 
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We are hkewise without any reliable information about 
the events which marked the progress of the Aryan inva- 
sion and conquest of India, but thus much is clear, that no 
sooner had the country been finally occupied, and its 
former inhabitants been subdued or expelled, than the 
victors began to quarrel among themselves, and open strife 
and war broke out between the several tribes hitherto 
united in kindred friendship. The songs of the Reveda 
are full of the valorous deeds performed in such inter- 
necine expeditions, which became the more frequent, the 
more the resistance of the aborigines declined, for the less 
the Aryans had to fear them, the more they could indulge 
in combats among themselves. Occasionally the excessive 
strength of one tribe gave to others a welcome pretext to 
oppose and subdue it, and in order to overthrow the growing 
ascendency of a clan, confederacies were formed to remove 
the danger which threatened the independence of the rest. 
Among such confederacies one of the most renowned is that 
of the five tribes, which comprised the Turvasa, Yadu, Anu, 
Druhyu and Puiru.? The various wars which were waged by 


3 In the Véda text occur the following terms denoting five races: paiica 
krstayah (Rg. III, 2, 10; 53, 16); paiica ksitayah (Rg. 1, 7,9; 176,3; V, 
35, 2, etc.) ; pavica carsanayah (Rg. V, 86, 2; VII, 75,4) ; paiica jannh (Re. 
ITI, 37, 9; 59, 8, etc.) ; patica manavah (Atharv. ILI, 21, 5; XII, 1, 15) ; paiien 
manusah (Re. VII, 9, 2), etc. The expression jive races refers probably to 
the five tribes above mentioned who occur thus iu Rg. I, 108, 8, as Pro- 
fessor Kuhn has first pointed out. Elsewhere in Yaska’s Nirukta III, 8, 
(see Roth’s edition, p. 54) patica janah are explained as: “ Gandharval pita- 
ro déva, asura raksamsi’’; and in the Aitareyabrahmana III, 31, we read: 
‘Paficajanyam étad uktham yadvaigvadévam sarvésim va état pafica 
jananam uktham dévamanusyanam gandharvapsarasam'sarpakam ca pitr- 
nam ca.’ In the Sanskrit dictionary of Professors Béthlingk and Roth, 
Vol. {I, p. 412, we find under the word, krsti: ‘‘ Die fiinf Vélkerschaften 
(pafica krstayyh ; vgl. auch ksiti, carsani, jana) ist Bezeichnung fur alle 
Volker, nicht bloss fir die arischen Stiimmie; cine alte Zahlung, ttber deren 
Ursprung wir in den vedischen Texten keinen ausdriucklichen Aufschlusg 
finden. Vergleichen kann man, dass die Weltriume oder Richtungen 
Ofters als fiinf gezihlt werden ... wobei man als fiinfte Richtung die nach 
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Sudas, the famous king of the Trtsus, brought about such alh- 
ances in which Aryans and non-Aryans fought together on 
both sides. Itis indeed very difficult to decide in every single 
case whether a tribe is of Aryan or of non-Aryan origin, 
because the evidence ou this pomt is so deficient that the 
opinion of scholars is of necessity much divided. General 
Opinion 1s unanimous on the point that the Trtsus were a 
powerful Aryan tribe, and that the jealousy of the two great 
Brahmanic sages, Vasistha and Visvimitra, who at various 
times occupied the office of high pnmest to king Sudas, 
caused toa great extent those wars which ended at last with 
the disastrous overthrow of the Trtsus. Even after Visva- 
mitra had been compelled to make room for his rival, 
fortune remained faithful to Sudas. He defeated king 
Bhéda, and under the guidance of Vasistha the Bharatas, 
to whom Visvamitra belonged, were broken like staves 
(Rg. VII, 13, 18, 19; VII, 33, 3,6, etc.), and the ten 
kings who opposed ae Sudas were thoroughly defeated 
in the battle on the banks of the Parusni (Reg. VII, 18; 
83, 6, 8). But the Aryans on either side were not strong 
enough to fight these combats unailed with any chance of 
success, and hence required the support of allies, whom they 
sought and foundin the camps of their national foes who 
took part inthis battle of theten kings. The non-Aryan Pak- 





der Mitte ...d.h. die Arier als Mittelpnukt und um sie herum die Natio- 
nen der vier Weltgegenden zu zahlev hatte; vergl. die entsprechende 
Funftheilung von Indien bei Hiuen-thsang ... Nach vedischem Sprachge- 
brauch dart die Zahl fiinf nicht als Bezeichnung einer unbestimmten Viel- 
heit angesehen werdcn.’”’ The five trihes are mentioned by name Rgveda, 
I, 108, 8)—Yayati, mentioned in the Ryvéda, I, 31,17 and X, 63,1, is 
in the latter place calle the son of Nahusa, and is in the Mahabharata 
(Adi par ran LXXV) and the Puranas named as the f: ather of Turvaga and 
Yadu (by Devayani) and of Anu, Drohye and Piru by Sarmistha, Read 
Lassen’s Indische -Alterthumskaunde, Vol. I, pp. 719-722, 726 and Anhang, 
pp. XX and XXI, and compare Roth’s Zur Litteratur and Geschichte des 
Weda, pp. 182, 133. 


* See pp. 582, 596— 595 
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thas, Bhalanas, Alinas, Sivas and Visayins fought on the side 
of Aryans against Aryans and non-Aryans.® Many tribal 
names besides the above mentioned occur in the Reveda, 
such as the Ajas, Bharatas, Cédis, Gandharis, Kikatas, Ru- 
samas, Sandikas, Sigrns, Simyus, Usinaras, Vaikarnas, 
Yaksus and others. Hxcept in a few cases where the 
Aryan or non-Aryan origin of a clan is pretty well ascertained, 
as e.g. the Aryan extraction of the Trtsus and the non- 
Aryan of the Kikatas, we are quite in the dark as to the 
ethnological race to which most of these tribes belonged. 
The Anus are thus by some claimed as Aryans, while others 
explain the term Anu as applying to non-Aryan people, 
and the Bharatas are identified with the Kolarian race. 
Another difficulty in this inquiry is the uncertainty felt in 
knowing or deciding whether a proper name, if used in the 
singular number, applies to an individual, to a family, or to 
a tribe, for the exact meaning often cannot be gathered from 
the context; as is the case with names like Drbhika,’? 
Kavasa, Nahusa, Srfijaya, Tarnksa, Tugra, Vetasu, and 
others. It is also possible that the plural of the name of a 
person occurring in the Veda, only applies to his pos- 
tenity, and not toa tribe, the wider meaning being also 


® See Rgveda VII, 18, 7. 


®° The Aryan nationality of the Anu isupheld by Professor Zimmer, the 
nou-Aryan by Professors Lassen, Béthlingk, Roth, Grassmann, and Mr. 
Hewitt. 

Professor Lassen says Indische Alterthumskunde, p. 719: ‘ Von seinem 
vierten Sohne Anw oder Anava werden die Geschlechter der Mlekha 
abgeleitet and nach dem Norden verlegt. Anu bedeutet eigentlich Mensch, 
im Veda wird die Bedeutung jedoch beschrankt auf ferne, dem Arischen 
fremde Volker, und das Wort bedeutet nur scheinbar einen besondern 
Volkstamm.” 

Mr. J. F. Hewitt has assigned a Kolarian origin to the Bharatas and 
conjectures that the Anus, identifying them with the Kathi, were algo 
Kolarians. 

? Drbhika is by the German lexicographers decribed ag a demon, while 
Professor Ludwig (Vol. I1l, p. 207) thinks he recognizes in them a tribe 
which reminds him of the AcpBixes and AcpBixkau. 
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admissible, especially when referring to a feudal community, 
such as prevailed among the Scotch clans. 


As the Rgvéda is a compilation of songs by different 
authors of different times, itis, J think, rather hazardous 
to use the language or the meaning of one stanza or song 
for the explanation or interpretation of another, unless the 
authors of both are the same, or cogent reasons favor such 
a proceeding. If we meet thus with considerable obstacles 
in elucidating the details of the clan-formation in Vedic 
times, we must also on the other hand not overlook that, 
however deficient our knowledge of this period 1s and always 
will be, so much is certain that the Aryan invasion of 
North India was successful, that the border-country was 
permanently conquered, and that the subjugatiou of the 
adjacent provinces to Aryan rule had in consequence 
become an inevitable destiny. It 1s, however, quite a 
different matter to dilate on the ethnological constitution of 
the invaders, whether or not they formed a homogeneous 
group of Aryan tribes. Itis not only possible, but also 
highly probable, that friendly ahens swelled their ranks, and 
that, as is generally the case with migrating peoples, the 
weaker tribes whom they had dispossessed were compelled to 
follow in their tracks. When immigrating, or victoriously 
invading, swarms of people settle down as a stable commu- 
nity, their various hetcrogeneous component elements amal- 
gamate gradually into one national body, which preseuts 
to the outside world the aspect of a united nation, when even 
its multigenerous orivin is still conspicuous and lives fresh 
in the memory of others. By and by with increasing 
power, the admission to citizeuship will be rendered difficult, 
till 1 may be altogether denied to newcomers. We have 
in the Umted States of North America a modern instance 
of the formation of such a state, and the foundation of 
Venice by frightened fugitives who were joined by bold 
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adventurers was followed in course of time by the estab- 
hshment of the proudest aristocracy, which displayed its 
exclusiveness by the closing of the golden book. A like 
fate befell the Aryan settlement in India, which, free and 
liberalin its constitution atthe beginning, became by degrees 
conservative and exclusive, till at last by priestly prepon- 
derance it developed the most successful and pernicious 
system of caste the world has ever known. Yet before 
this social edifice had assumed the immutable form it now 
exhibits, there preceded a time when its various portions 
existed separately and were not mixed with others. There 
can be no doubt that thongh the national Aryan stock 
prevailed among the Brahmans, many foreign bodies had 
joined before it became consolidated as a Brahmanic caste : 
but once thus constituted it remained on the whole 
unchangeable, even if at times strange elements found 
access to it in a surreptitious manner. 

In spite of all the difficulties which surround this ethno- 
logical mystery the Véda has preserved some slight intima- 
tions which may throw light on this important question. 

Among the most interesting episodes which are found in 
the Revéda, Aitaréya-Brahmana and other Vedic writings, 
as well as in the Mahabharata, Ramayana and Purauas, 
must be numbered the rivalry and contest between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra. 

Ou Vasistha. 

The origin and history of the life of Vasistha have, 
from the importance attached to them, always been a 
subject of the greatest interest and even in ancient 
times were the favorite topic of legeudary accounts." In 


— 








§ Among European scholars Professor von Roth in his Litteratur und 
Geschichte des Wedu, Professor Christian Lassen in his Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, Professor Albrecht Weber in his Indische Studien, Professor 
Max Miiller in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, and Dr. John 
Muir in his Original Sanskrit Tewts (especially in Vol. 1) have much 
contributed to the elucidation of this Vedic period. 
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the Rgveda he appears as a sage, a priest and a poet, 
its seventh mandala being ascribed to him. As the domestic 
chaplain of king Sudas, the grand-son of Pijavana aud the 
famous king of the Trtsus,? he became the rival of Visva- 
mitra. He is said to have belonged to the tribe of the 
‘{'rtsus, to whose king, Sudas, the Mahabharata alludes as a 
Sidra ; a circumstance which proves how hittle historical 
reliance can be placed on that epic!!° He was a friend of 
Varuna, but having lost his favour, in order to regain it 
he humbly implores the forgiveness of the mcensed God."? 
He teaches Indra the Viraj metre, and in return receives for 
this instruction the explanation of the formula of expiation 
(prayascitta) ;+? the same God also imparts to Vasistha the 
devotion (brahman), while to Visvamitra he only grants 
the recitation (uktha).'* 

Vasistha is called the son of Varuna and Mitra and of 
the nymph Urvasi. For when he had inconsiderately cansed 
Nimi to lose his bodily form, the king retaliated by pro- 
nouncing a similar curse against his former domestic priest, 
in consequence of which Vasistha’s male energy entered into 
Varuna and Mitra, but left them at the sight of Urvasi. As 
Agastya was born on the same occasion, he became, as it 
were, a brother of Vasistha.!4 

The enmity of Visvamitra subjected Vasistha to many 
trials and hardships. He lost all his hundred sons. His 
son Sakti was either killed by the sons of Sudias, or all his sons 
were according to the Mahabharata and Sayana’s com- 


® See Rgvéda, VII, 18, 4, 5, 21—25; VII, 33, 1—6, etc. Sudias is also 
occasionally called the son of Pijavana. 


10 A : , 23 1] Oni 
Sce Sintiparvan, LX, 38: Sadrah Paijavano nima sahasranaim Satam 
dadanu. ji 


1d Sco tiyveda, Vil, 86, 
12 See Satapatha-Brahmana, XII, 6, 1, 38. 
13 See SudvimsSa-Brahmana, 1, 5. 


++ See Ryveda, VII, 33, 10,11; Visnupuritna, 1V, 5, 6, and Bhagavata- 
purana, 1X, 13, 1—13. 
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mentary to Rgvéda VII, 104, 12, devoured by a Raksasa. 
Conformably to the Epic the machinations of Visvamitra 
made king Kalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, when transform- 
ed into a man-eating Raksasa, swallow all the sons of Va- 
sistha.15 Sayana connects the murder of Vasistha’s sons with 
this story and explains the Vedic verse in which the bereaved 
sage indignantly repudiates the accusation of being a 
Raksasa or Yatndhana, which had been insidiously brought 
against him, as referring to the calumnious statement that 
Vasistha had in the shape of a Raksasa eaten his own sons. ! 6 
In this state of mind Vasistha preferred death to revenge, 
and tried to destroy himself by first throwing himself from 
the summit of mount Mérnu, then by walking into the blazing 
forest-fire, again by hurliug himself with a heavy stone tied 
on to his neck into the sea, and lastly by drowning himself 
in the swollen waters of the Vipasa Hard as he tried, 
however, he could not obtain his desire to lose his life. 


The respect in which Vasistha was held and the worship 
which he secured after his death, elevated him to a divine 


15 Compare the Taittiriya-Samhita, V11, 4, 7, 1. See also Mahabharata, 
Adiparvan, CLXXVIII, about Kalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, 22nd 
descendant of Tri8anku, meeting Saktr, the son of Vasistha, in the road, 
and the consequences of their quarrel. It appears that both reports refer 
tothe yame occurrence, and perhaps the persons alluded to in the T.S., as 
the Sandasah and Kalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, (and in consequence a 
Saudasa), are really identical with each other. 

‘6 See Rgveda, VIi, 104, 12. According to Sayana in his commentary, 
v. 12, a Raksasa who had slain the hundred sons of Vasistha, assumed the 
form of the latter, saying that he (the Raksasa) was Vasistha and 
Vasistha the Raksaga : 

‘* Hatva putrasatam pirvam Vasisthasya mahatmanah 

Vasistham rakSas’Osi tvam vasistham ripam asthitah 

Aham Vasistha ityévam jighamsh Raksaso’ bhravit 

Atrottara rco drsta Vasisthénéti nah Srutam.”’ 
See the end of the introductory remark of Sayana to Reveda VII, 104, where 
he quotes the Brhaddevata as follows : 

Rsir dadarga raksoghnam putrasokapariplutah 

haté putraéate kruddhah Sauddsair dubkhitas tada. 

75 
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position. Manu mentions him as one of the ten Maharsis ;!7 
the Visnupurana acknowledges him in one place as one of the 
nine mind-born sons of Brahman, while heiscalled in another 
one of the seven sages of the present or Vaivasvata Man- 
vantara.!® The Mahabharata also is not consistent iu this 
respect. The Adiparvan does not include his name among 
the six great sages, but the Santiparvan adds him as the 
seventh, and names him also as one of the twenty-one Prayja- 
patis :!" the Ramayana, however, 1s silent on this subject. 

Vasistha had varions wives. By Urjja@ he had seven sons, 
but Sakti (or Saktr) was not oneot these. Another wife Aksa- 
mala is said to have been of low birth, but was elevated to a 
high position by her husband ; some identify her with Arun- 
dhati, who is well known as being the zealous and jealous 
wifeof the sage. She is regarded as one of the Pleiades, and 
by her union with Vasistha was revered as the mother of the 
seven great patriarchs figuring in the sky as the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear. By the wife of his son Sakti he 
became grandfather to the posthumous Parésgara. 

Vasistha is also mentioned as one of the superintendents 
of the month Asadha, and as a Vyasa or divider of the 
Veda in the eighth Dvapara. Hewas the owner of the 
celebrated cow Surabhi which excited the covetousness of 
Visvamitra, and was according to later traditions the inno- 
cent cause of the protracted eumity between both sages, 
as Vasistha did not want under any conditions to part with 
his favorite Kamadhénu. 

Vasistha communicated his knowledge to king Janaka, 
He was the priest of Nimi, son of Iksvaku, whom he cursed 
for retaining Gautama; he was the teacher of Sagara, 
Iksvaku’s 37th descendant; the sacrificial priest of Kalmasa- 








17 See Manu, I, 35. 

15 See Visnupurane, 1, 7,5; and III, 1, 14. 

1° See Sanfiparvun, COVITI, 2—5 and CCUXXXIV (first Calcutta 
edition CCCXXXVI), 38--35. 
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pada, Mitrasaha or Saudasa, 50th in descent from Iksvaku 
and the priest of Rama, his 61st descendant. According 
to the Raghuvamsa he procured progeny to king Dilipa, 
by mducing him to pay respect to his favorite cow Snrabhi. 
These few statements prove that Vasistha like Agastya and 
Visvamitra lived for many ages beyond the usual limit 
assigned to human life. ?° 

Vasistha is the one sage whom the Brahmans particn- 
larly love to glorify, and whom they therefore endow with 
all kinds of virtues to make him worthy of their reverence 
and worship. By doing so, however, they have artificially 
created a superior being who is placed beyoud the range of 
historical research. On the other hand they go to the 
other extreme in vilifying as much as possible the character 
ot his great mval and enemy Visvamitra. With these 
remarks I now turn to Visvamitra. 


On Visvamitra, 


Ihe seer and priest Visvamitra, the author of the third 
Mandala of the Revéda which contains the famous Gayatri 
(III, 62, 10), first appears prominently in the Rgveda, in his 
oficial capacity as the priest of the Trtsn-king Sudas, 
whose affairs he for a while conducts satisfactorily, but 
whose conrt he has to leave owing to the influence of 
Vasistha. The exact position in which both priests stood 
to the king is not clear. Visvamitra was most hkely only 
temporarily employed, but having expected to keep his 
post permanently, felt much aggrieved when throngh the 
influence of Vasistha he was disappointed in this hope ; 
and henceforth he directed his hatred against the king 
and his priest. Vasistha was, as has been suggested, by 
birth a T'rtsu, and Visvamitra a Bharata, the former repre- 
senting the ruling, the latter a section of an alien tribe 


20 See Muir’s Original Sanskrit Terts, Vol. I, p. 387. 
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which sought its fortunes by entering into the service of a 
mighty and noble prince. With respect to Visvamitra’s 
nationality, there are two possibilities. He was either an 
Aryan of liberal mind, who had embraced the cause of the 
aliens, in this case of the Bharatas, with whom he became 
in course of time thoroughly identified, or he was of non- 
Aryan extraction, i.e.,a Bharata. If so, considering the 
high position he oceupied from the first, 1t 1s very probable 
that his immediate forefathers had already become natnr- 
alized amony’ the Aryans, and participated in the enjoyment 
of Aryan privileges, which Visvamitra inherited from them, 
and of which he made the utmost use owing to his great 
mental qualifications and fearless disposition.?! That Vis- 
vamitra, a high-minded and wmbitious man, should try his 
utmost to elevate himself and the Bharatas by seeking for 
them an alliance with the most powerful nation of the 
neighbourhood, need not create any surprise. ‘The moment 
appears to have been well chosen, for the times were 
troublous, and the league was acceptable to Sudis, as the 
martial Bharatas considerably strengthened his army. On 
the other hand the Bharatas, upto now a rather insignificant 
and even despised race, gained a political position which 











*" See Notes ou the carly history of Northern India by J, FP. Hewitt, in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soviety of Great Brituin and Ireland, Vol. 
NA, pp. 3410, 846: ° The whole story shows the opposition between two 
parties, one strictly Brahininical, represented by Vasistha, who wished to 
briny the people completely under Brahminicil rule, tv eunforer the caste 
distinctions between Aryans and non-Aryans, tovestrict the right of offer- 
ing sacrifices and acqturiny learnine, with the udvantages thence resulting, 
to those wlio were of pure Aryan birth, aud received as Braumins into the 
sicred caste. The other was the party of cumpromise, who wished to 
wive Ary privileges to the ruling classes of the native rucus, und to take 
thew gods into the Aryan pantheon. The party of comprumise, who were, 
as Vievamitra ceseribes the Bharatis in the Rievecda, the far-secing people, 
won the day. The advantages of securing the alliance of the ruling 
classes of the uutive races were too ereut to be neglected by those who 
looked at the question in its widest aspects, and they Wore foviially re- 
ceived into the bighest castes.” 
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placed them socially within the pale of the superior class, 
a position which, when once obtained, could not easily be 
wrested from them again, becanse the rank secured in those 
days was afterwards permanently acknowledged by the 
establishment of the distinctions of caste. The personal 
ainbition of Visvamitra was at first centred in acquiring 
and permanently maintaining the post of domestic chaplain 
to king Sudas and his family. Perhaps this apparently 
selfish object was really prompted by not altogether selfish 
designs, for his personal promotion was of the greatest 
import to the Bharatas. When these entered into a com- 
pact with the Tritsus, Vasistha, if then present at the court 
of Sudas, may have even promoted the treaty as strengthen- 
ing the position of the Trtsus. At all events he neither 
suspected any danger arising from this alliance nor did he 
penetrate into the ultimate object and secret aims of Vis- 
vamitra, so that the latter was for a while able to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of the king and gain popularity 
with the people. Butwhen Vasistha fathomed the designs 
of Visvamitra to supplant him, he presumably lost no time 
in counteracting and frustrating them. Visvamitra was in 
consequence either forced to resiga his post or was deposed 
from his office, which event put an end to the alliance of the 
Trtsus and Bharatas. The latter under the lead of Vis- 
vamitra, separated themselves from the ‘I'rtsus, and when 
open war was declared, sustained at first a defeat. 


Vigsvamitra was still in the service of Sudas when he 
sang : 


9. The mighty sage, god-born and god-incited, who looks on 
men, restrained on the billowy river. 
When Vigvamitra was Sudis’s escort, then Indra through the 
Kusikas grew friendly. 
10. Like swans, prepare a song of praise with pressing-stones, glad 
in your hymns with juice poured forth in sacrifice. 
Ye singers, with the gods, sages who look on men, ye Kusikas, 
drink up the Soma’s savoury meath. 
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11. Come forward, Kusikas, and be attentive; let loose Sudas’s 
horse to wim him riches. 

East, west, aud north, let the king play the foeman, then at 

earth’s choicest place perform his worship. 
12. Praise to Indra have I sung, sustainer of this earth and heaven. 
This prayer of Visvimitra keeps secure the rave of Bharatas. 22 
On leaving Sudas, Visvamitra, who appears to have re- 
treated unniolested, recrossed with his wealth and his Bha- 
ratas the rivers Vipas and Sutudri, after imploring them 
to stop flowing until he and his friends had passed, and to 


resume thei course afterwards : 
11. Soon as the Bharatas have fared acruss thee, the warrior band, 
urged on and sped by Indra, 
Then let your streams flow on in rapid nation. I crave yonr 
fuvour who deserve our worship. 
12. The warrior host, the Bharatas, fared over: the singer wou 
the favour of the rivers. 
Swell with your billows, hasting, pouring riches. Fill full your 
channels, and roll swiftly onward.** 


The end of the 53rd hymn in which Visvamitra expresses 











his hatred against Vasistha and threatens him with revenge 


** See Reveda II], 55, 912: 
0, Mahan rsir dévaja dévajuto; stabhnat sindhum arnavam 
nreaksih, 
Visvamitro yad avahat Sudiasam apriyayata Kugikebhir Indrah. 
10, Hamsa va kruutha slokam adribhir madanté virbhir adhyaré 
suté saca 
devebhir vipra tsayo nrcaksas6 vipibadhvam Knéikah somyam 
madhu, 
11. Upa preta Kusikas cétayadhvam asvam riyé pra muficata 
Sudisah 
vaja yrttvam jsnghanat pris apag ndag atha yajatc vare a 
prthivyah 
12. Ya ime rodasi ubhé aham Indrani atustavam 
Visvamitrasya raksati brahmédam Bharatam janam. 
The translation is taken from 41. R. T. H. Grittith’s Hymns of the 
Rigveda. 
2S See hywada; 111, 33% Soy una conlirms this statement in his preface to 
the hymn: “ Pura kila Visvamitrah Paijavanasya Sudas6 rajfiah pnrohito 
babhiva. Sa ca paurohityéna labdhadhanah sarvam dhanam Adi aya, 
Vipat- Sntudiyoh sambhedam syayi uvanuyavur itaré, athottitirsur Visvi- 
mitro gadhajalé te nadyau drstvottaranirtham Adyabhis tisrbhis tustava.” 
Compare Yaska’s Nirukta, II, 24. See Griffith’s translation. 
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was, as Professor Roth has already pointed out, written at 
a later period than the preceding verses quoted above, and 
the last or 24th verse shows this clearly in the following 
words :— 
‘These sons of Bharata, O Indra, desire dissociation 
not association, 
They urge their steed as against a constant foe, and 
carry a strong bow in battle.’’? + 





** See Prof. Roth’s Litteratuy and Geschichte des Wela, p. 111: “ Diese 
Séhne Bharata’s, o Indra, kennen (feindliches) Abwenden, nicht (frennd- 
liches) Hinwenden. Sie spornen ihr Ross; wie einen ewigen Feind tragen 
sie den starken Bogen (spihend) umher in der Schlacht.”’ 

Professor Roth discusses this hymn at some length and says on pp. 12I— 
123: ‘ Diese {(Vasistha’s) Familie also angehévig dem Volkstamme der 
Tritsu, war es, welche ilrem Fiirsten Sudas den wichtigen Dienst leistete 
durch ihre Anrufung die Huld der Gitter im Kampfe von den Feinden ab 
und anf seine Seite zu wenden. Wie stimmt aber hiemit, was Vicvamitra 
von sich nnd den Kugika rithmt, dass durch ihr Opfer Indra tir Sudas 
gewonnen worden sey? und wie kann er die Aucika auffordern Sndisg’ 
Schlachtross zn weihen, damit es ihn zum beutereichen Siege fiihre ? Wie 
k6nnte, was auch durch Nir. II, 24. bestitigt wird Vieramitra neben 
Vasishtha Priester des Sudas gewesen seyn, da wir doch von ihm sehen, 
er gehore dem Volksstamme der J‘)imrata an, und die Bharata werden von 
Sudas und den Tritsa durch Verdienst der Vasishthiden be-ieet ? Ich ver- 
suche eine Losang der Widerapriiche nicht, indem ich die eine oder andere 
Angabe fiir falsch erklare, sondern beide fiir geschichslich halte.”’ 

“ Die Lésung scheint mir in den Versen 4, 21 bis 24-zu liegcn, welche die 
Tradition, wie wir sie in der «lrukranan? in ihrer altesten Form haben, 
als Verwiinschungen der Vasishthiden anffasst Was in dieser dunkeln 
Stelle das Dentlichste ist, dass ist der Ansdruck eines durch Hintanset- 
zung gekrainkten Sto!zes, der Rache droht, im \.nnde Vu¢raimitra’s selbst 
oder mindestens eines Bharatiden. Fer Feind ist in den Besitz einer 
Wiirde oder einer Macht gekommen, welche Vi;vamitra zuvor inne hatte. 
Waren es nun Ticvamitra und die Kucika, welche den Sudas zum Siege ge 
fiihrt nnd einer entsprechenden Stelling und Anschens genossen hatten, 
und finden wir in den ubrigen Hymnen dia Vusishthidexn an derselben 
Stelle, so kann es kanm etwas Anderes als eben dieser Vortheil seyn, der 
ihnen von dem Feinde aus der Hand gewunden wurde. Ich nehmealso an 
wie schon oben angedeutet—dass die funfzehnte Hymne des vierten Anuva- 
ka im Mandala Vi¢vamitra’s Bruchstiicke von Liedern jenes Rishi ang ver- 
schiedenen Zeiten enthilt, nnd dass jenes Sttick, in welchem Vievamitra 
sich und die Kucika, als Priesterschaft des Sudas darstellt, alter ist, als 
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Visvamitra’s anger, itis probable, carried him often too far, 
and he wreaked his revenge in an unjustifiable manner, thus 
laying himself open to the charges of cruelty and meanness, 
But though he was no doubt a man of a fierce and unre- 
lenting disposition, still the Mahabharata and other Epic 
and Pauranic poems appear to havedelhghted in exagger- 
ating to an incredible extent the misdeeds which Visva- 
mitra was accused of having committed. His main offence 
certainly was that he, a man of non-Brahmanic extraction, 
forced his way by mere mental and physical superiority into 
the sacred circle of the ruling priestcraft, and into the 
exclusive pale of the domineering race, a presumption which 
though crowned with success, stamped the perpetrator in 
the eyes of bigoted Brahmans with a stigma which could 
neither be effaced nor condoned. 

Visvamitra is generally called the descendant of Gadhin 
or Gathin, or the son of Kusika, from. which name the 
frequently used patronymic Kausika is derived. His birth 
19 connected with the well kuown legend that the aucient 





die Verwiinachung, welche das Ende jenes Siikta bildet. Vécramitra und 
die Seinigen wiiren durch den wachaenden Einflass des Vasishtha Ge- 
achlechts von Sudas weg zu dem Stamme der Bhirata gedrangt worden, zu 
den Feinden Sudas’ und der Tritsu, und vou dort aus schwé6ren sie ihren 
Gegnern Rache... Wem diese Vermuthung zu weitgreifend scheinen 
wollte, der miisste. wozu gar kem Gruad vorliegt, die Stelle 4, 9, bis 11 fiir 
unterechoben erkliren und anuehmen, dass Jicvamitra atets den Bharata 
angehort hatte.’ See Dr. J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Tevts, Vol. I, p. 372. 

The meaning of thia verse ia so far clear that it distinctly gays that 
henceforth Visvamitra and his followers the Bharatas, will have nothing 
{o do with Vasistha and his partisans, and that they will only meet in 
battle, to which the Bharatas will urge their steeds and carry their bows. 
The translation ia, however, not easy, and the various versions differ con- 
aiderably. The text is: “Ima Indram Bharatasya putré apapitvam 
cikitur na prapitvam, hiuvantyaSvam aranam na nityam jyavajam parina- 
yactyajau.” The commentary of Suyana is as follows: ‘ Hé Indra Bhara- 
tasya putra Bharatavamsya imé Visvamitraé apapitvam apagamanam 
Vasisthébhyas cikitur jananti prapitvam na jananti Sistaih saha tésam 
sangatir nasti, brahmanad éva ityarthah.”’ Dr. Muir conjectures Vol. I, 
p. 854, (Va) sisthaih for sistaih. 
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sage Rcika had prepared for his wife Satyavati a dish, 
which would make her the mother of a son endowed with 
all the worthy qualities of a Brahman, while her mother, 
the wife of Gadhin, was to eat another preparation, in 
order to obtain a brave warrior as her son. Through the 
fault of her mother, Satyavati changed the food, and each 
woman ate the dish prepared for the other. In consequence, 
Gadhin became the father of Visvamitra, while Reika 
at the instance of his wife Satyavati postponed the birth 
of a formidable and murderous Ksatriya for a generation, 
causing the curse to fall on her grandson, and not on her 
son. She became eventually the mother of Jamadagni 
who in his turn marrying Renuka, the daughter of Rénu, 
had as his son the fierce matricide Parasurama.? 
Visvamitra calls himself the son of Kusika.2® Indra is 
likewise in the Reveda addressed as the son of Kusika.?7 
According to the legend, Kusika, while living as a Brahma- 
carin, desired to have a son like Indra, who thereupon out 
of fear was born as the son of Gathin, and Indra in this 
manner obtained the name of Kaugika.?% Visvamitra is also 

25 See Harivaméu, XX VII, 16—837. 

26 See Rgvéda, III, 33, 5, above : “ Ahvé Kuéikasya sinuh.”’ 

27 See Rgvéda I, 10,11. Sayama remarks on this verse that though 
Visvamitra was the son of Kusika, in reality it was Indra: ‘Hé KauSgika 
Kusikasya putra .. yadyapi Visvamitrah Kusikasya putrah tathapi tadra- 
pénéndrasyaivotpannatvat Kusikaputratvam aviruddham ayam vrttanto’ 
nukramanikayam uktah: Kusikas tvaisirathir Indratulyam putram icchan 
brahmacaryam ca cacara tasya indra eva Gathiputro jajiieé iti.” 

28 See Harivamsa, XXVII, 12—16: 

12. Kuéaputra babhivur hi catvaro déevavarcasah 
Kusikah Kuéanabhasca Kugsambo Mnrtimamstatha. 

13. Pahluvaih saba samvrddho raj@ vanacarais tada 
Kuégikas tu tapas tépé putram Indrasamaprabham 
Labéyam iti tam Sakras trasad abhyetya jajiivan. 

14. Parné varsasahasré vai tam tu Sakro hyapasyata 
atyugratapasam drsiva sahasrakgsal: purandarah. 


15. Samarthah putrajanané svam évamsam avasayat 
putratvé kalpayam asa sa devendrah surottamah. 


76 
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called Visvaratha. The Harivainsa gives a hst of the sons 
of Visvamitra, beginning with Devarata, who 1s identical 
with Sunahéépha, the son of the Brahman Ajigartta, or ac- 
cording to others of the Brahman Rcika, whom Visvamitra 
saved from being sacrificed by buying, adopting and finally 
placing him at the head of his sons. The fifty elder sons of 
Visvamitra scorned the proposal of their father, while 
Madhucchandas, the oldest and representative of the fifty 
younger sons, consented to acknowledge Sunahsépha or 
Devarata, a name he had been given by Visvamitra, as their 
eldest and senior. In consequence Visvamitra cursed those 
elder sons, causing them to have as their descendants the 
low castes—Andhras, Punilras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mittibas.?® The history of Sunahgépha is very peculiar 











16. Sa Gadhir abhavad raja Maghavan Kaugsikah svayam 
Paurakutsyahhavad hharyam Gadhis tasyam ajayata. 
Conipare with this ibidem, XXXII, 48—62. 


2° See Attareya-Brohmana, VII, 15, ff: ‘‘ So’ jigartam Sauyavasim rsim 
asanayaparitam aranya upeyaya; tasya ha trayalh putra asuh: Suuahpue- 
chah, Sunahsepah, Sunolaugéla iti.” This Ajigarta sells his second son to 
Rohita. See Dr. M. Haug’s Aitarcya- Brahmanam, Vol. 1, p. 180. According 
tothe Hariramsu, XXVII, 42, Sunahéépha id tne second son of the sage 
Reika. Read slokas 41—48 and 53-56 : 


41, aelien Heikasya Satyavatyam Se 
42, Madh Shcineon Snnahgéphah Sunahpucchah ean tiakah 
Visvamitram tu diyadam Gadhih Kuégikanandanah. 
43. Janayam asa putram tu tapovidyagamatmakam | 
prapya brahmarsisamatam yo’yam saptarsitam gatah. 
+4. ViSvamitras tu dharmatma namna Vi8varathah smrtah 
jajié Bhrguprasadéna Kansikad vaméavardhanah. | 
45. Visvamitrasya tu sutad Dévaritadayas smrtah 
prakhyatas trisu lokésn tésim nawini mé grou. 
46. Dévasravah KatiScaiva yasmit Katyayanah smrtah 
Salivatyim Hiranyaks6 Rénur jajie’tha Réauman 
. Sarkrtir Galavas caiva Mudgalaé céti vigrutah 
Madhucchando jayascaiva Dévalagca tathastakah 
48. Kacchapo Haritas caiva Visvamitrasyn té sutah 
tesam khyatani gotrani Kausikanam mahatmanam. 
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and significant, not on account of his adoption by Visva- 
mitra, but because, in consequence of this adoption, the 
succession to the priestly office of Visvamitra in its senior 
branch reverted to the Brahmans, a caste to which Sunahée- 
pha belonged by birth. Dévasravas and Devavata are in 
the Rgveda called Bharatas, and Sayana explains this pat- 
ronymic as meaning “ the two sons of Bharata.”5° Dévas- 
ravas occurs elsewhere, as we have seen, as the son of 


53, Visvamitratmajanam tu Sunahéépho’grajah smrtah 
Bhargavah Kanusikatvam hi praptah sa munisattamah. 

54. Viévamitrasya putras tn Sunahsépho’bhavat kila 
Haridagvasya yajié tu pasutve viniyOojitah 

55. Dévair dattah Sunahséphé Visvamitraya vai punah 
Dévair dattah sa vai yasmad Dévaratas tato’ bhavat. 

56. Dévaratadayah sapta Visvamitrasya vai sutah 
Drsadvatisutascapi Visvamitrat tathastakah. 

Compare about Vi8vamitra’s birth and progeny Visnupurana, IV, 7, 
14—17. 

About Sunahgépha’s adoption and the curse of VisSvamitra against his 
fifty eldest sons, see Aitaréya-Brahmana, VII, 17,18; (17) Néti hévaca, 
Visvamitro déva va imam mahyam arasatéti saha Dévarato Vaisvamitra 
asa...Sa hovaca Sunahééphah, sa vai yatha no jiapaya rajaputra tatha vada 
yathaivangirasah san nupéyam tava putratam iti sa hovaca Visvamitro 
jyéstho mé tvam putranam syas tava sréstha praja syat, upéya daivam mé 
dayam téna vai tvOpamantraya iti, sa hovaca Sunahééphah, safijiananésu 
vai briiyat sauhardyaya mé sriyai yatha’ham Bharatarsabhopéyam tava 
putratam ityatha ha Visvamitrah putran amantrayam asa Madhucchandah 
érn6tana Rsabho Rénur Astakah ye ke ca bhratarah stha nasmai jyaisthy- 
aya kalpadhvam iti. (18) Tasya ha Visvamitrasyaikasatam putra asuh, 
paficagad éva jyayamso Maducchandasah, paficaSat kaniyamsah tad yé 
jyayamso na té kuSalam méniré. Tan ann vyaijaharantan vah praja bha- 
ksistétita étéadhrah Pundrah Sabarah Pulindi Matiba ityudantya bahavo 
bhavanti Vaigvamitra dasyiinaim bhnyisthah. Sa hovaca Madhucchandah 
paficaéata sardham yan nah pita safijinité tasmimstisthamahé vayam, puras 
tva sarvé knrmahé tvam anvaficO vayam smasityatha ha Visvamitrah 
pratitah putramstnstava.” In Dr. Haug’s edition, Vol. I, pp. 182, 183. 

Rgvéda, X, 167, is dedicated to Visvamitra and Jamadagniand both are 
mentioned at the end of the last or fourth verse. 

80 See Rgveda, III, 23, 2,3. 2: “ Amanthistam Bharata révadagnim 
Dévasrava Dévavatah sudaksam.” Sayana explains Bharata by Bharatau 
Bharatasya putrau, i 
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Visvamitra, and Dévavata may be another designation for 
Dévarata, under which name Sunahsépha was adopted by 
Visvamitra. In this case Bharata may, either as a personal 
or a tribal name, refer to Visvamitra.?! I must also not 
omit mentioning that according to the legend Visvamitra 
fell in love with the nymph Ménaka, and that the daughter 
of both, Sakuntala, married Dusyanta, the son of this union 
being king Bharata. This is another incident of the close 
connexion between Visvamitra and the Bharatas.°? 

Visvamitra is hke his rival Vasistha an instance of 
great longevity. He performs at one time the duties of 
chaplain to king Sudas, he elevates Trisanku to heaven, 
he officiates as hotr-priest at the sacrifice of Harigcandra, 
he lives during the reigns of Ambarisa, Daéaratha and 
Rama, 7.e., he performs his duties during 34 {from the 28th 
to the 61st) generations of kings of the line of Iksvakn. 
Dr. John Muir has fully pointed out this pecultarity.®3 

We need not be surprised too that the genealogical 
tables concerning the descent of Visvamitra do not agree, 
and that the same Purana should contradict itself on this 
subject, as is the case with the parentage of Jahnu in the 
Harivainsa.3* These inaccuracies give ample cause for 
complaint, but as I do not attach great historical impor- 
tance to the genealogical tables contained in the Maha- 
bharata, Ramayana or other Epic and Pauranic poems, so 
far as the most ancient times are concerned, I have only 
quoted these statements to impress on the reader how 


unreliable they are, and how necessary it is to accept them 
with caution. 





81 See Harirvamsu, XXVII, 55; XXXII, 55, 61; and Aitareya-Brahmana 
as quoted in the precediny note ;see also Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, 
Vol. I, p. 353. 

82 See Mahabharata, Adiparvan, LXXII-LXXIV. 

83 See Original Suskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 362. 

t+ See ibidem, p. 353, 
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The position which Visvamitra occupies in ancient Indian 
history 1s so important, because he, a non-Brahman, and 
probably notof pure Aryan descent as belonging to the tribe 
of the Bharatas, raised himself by his own exertions to the 
highest pinnacle of dignity, thus securing for himself one 
after another the titles of Rajarsi, Maharsi and Brahmarsi.?® 
ff Visvamitra was not really an Aryan noble, the personal 
and bitter opposition against him is easily explained. The 
popular feeling of the mass of the Aryans fomented by the 
priests must have been strongly incited against the intrusion 
of a foreiguer, though after the caste-restrictions had been 
once established and enforced, the fact of their previous 
non-existence was ignored for political reasons. The un- 
friendly treatment which Visvamitra received at the hands 
of later reporters, shows clearly that a hostile feeling 
still prevailed against him, long after the real circum- 
stances of these events had been forgotten. Vasistha still 
remains the favorite, and is praised for his patience and 
magnanimity, the great Brahmanic virtues, while Viéva- 
mitra is described as formed of inferior clay and credited 
with vindictiveness, cruelty and deceitfulness. As, however, 
he at last succeeded in becoming a Brahmarsi, Vasistha, 
his steady opponent, had to acknowledge this fact, and 
became reconciled to him. 

Professor Lassen when reviewing the combat between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra thinks that a real war, in which 
barbarous nations took part, did not take place, that Vasis- 
tha gained his victory not by warriors but by his priestly 
rod, and that the legend acknowledges the superiority of 
the Brahmans, as Visvamitra could only obtain his Brah- 
manic dignity in the same manner as Brahmans do.?° 
35 ‘The Balakinda in the Ramayana, sargas 51—65, contains the history 
of Visvamitra, and the Mahabharata in various Parvans, as the Adiparvan, 


chap. 69 ff, Udyogaparvan, 105—118, Anusasanaparvan, etc. 
86 See Christian Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, pp. 718, 
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On the Bharatas. 


After these short sketches of the lives of Vasistha and 
Visvamitra, as we find them contained in the Vedic, 
Epic and Pauranic writings, I now turn to consider the 
position of the Bharatas, to whom Visvamitra belonged, and 
of whom he was the chief in lay and ecclesiastical matters, 
He is, as we have seen, repeatedly called Bharata in the 
Revéda, either directly or by implication when this name 
is given to his sons; and other Vedic works, lke the 
Aitaréya-Brabmana, where he is addressed as best of the 
Bharatas,?7 acknowledge him as such. The Bharatas 
appear to have owed their fortune mainly to the energy 
and statecraft of Visvamitra, who raised them from an 
apparently low and dependent position to independence 
and power. The weakness of the Bharatas may be inferred 
from the defeat they suffered, a defeat to which Vasistha 


alludes.?® 


The verse in questionis explained by Sayana as alluding 
to a calamity which had befallen the Bharatas whom he 
identifies with the Trtsus, and from which Vasistha their 
priest had extricated them. This identification of the 





719, second edition, (725, 726 in first edition) ; “Ihr Kampf mit seinen 
Motiven und seincr Maschinerie gehért der Form des ansgebildeten 
Epos an. Dahin gehort die Wunderkuh, die alles erwiinschte erschafft 
an einem wirklicheun Kampfe mit Waffen und einer Betheiligung der 
fremden Volker, der entarteten Krieger und der Urbewohner bei demselben 
zu denken, sinil wir nicht berechtiet, da diese nur Schopfungen der 
Dichtung sind. Auch wird der eigentliche Sieg von Vasistha nicht durch 
Waffen gewonnen, sondern durch seinen Stab. Die Sage stellt die 
vollendete Ueberlegenheit der Brahmanen dar, weil ViSvimitra genothigt 
wird, die Unznlinglichkeit der Macht der Krieger anzuerkennen und seine 
Brahmanenwiirde nur nach der Weise der Brahmanen erreichte.”’ 


37 See Aitareya-Brahmana, VII, 17: Bharata rsabha. 

35 See Rgvéda, VII, 33,6: “ Daudaivéd goajanasa asan paricchinna 
Bharata arbhakasah, abhavacca pura ¢ta Vasistha ad it Trtsindm vigé apra- 
thanta.’’ Compare p. 578. 
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Trtsus with the Bharatas is evidently wrong.?® The con- 
text is also not in favour of this interpretation, which, 
so far from being supported, is disproved by evidence. The 
account in the Rgevéda makes it very improbable that Va- 
sistha was ever the priest of the Bharatas, and if he acted 
in those days as such, it must have been at a time when the 
Bharatas first joined the Trtsus, and Visvamitra did not think 
it advisable or was not yet strong enough to openly oppose 
Vasistha. But after Visvamitra had with his followers 
seceded from the Trtsus, his connexion with them was 
broken for ever, and he, the foremost leader of the Bharatas, 
identified himself thoroughly with this people. On the other 
hand Vasistha’s position towards this tribe is totally differ- 
ent. Though some scholars following the interpretation of 
Sayana,*® regard Vasistha as the leader of the Bharatas, 








39 See Sayana to Reveda VII, 33,6: ‘Go ajanaso gavam préraka danda 
iva yatha dandhah paricchinnapatropasakha bhavanti tadvad Bharatah 
Trtsiném éva rajiam Bharata iti namantareénopadanam satrubhih paric- 
chinna €vasan it évakararthah arbhakasorbhaka alpascasan adit paricchin- 
natvad anantaram éva tésam Trtsanam Vasisthah pura éta purdbito’bha- 
vacca tatpaurdhityasamarthyat Trtstindm vi§Sah prajah aprathanta avar- 
dhayanta.” Compare on the other hand Sayana to Rgvéda, III, 53, 24. 

Professor Roth has repeatedly pointed ont the inaccuracy of Sayana 
and in his essay Zur Ltitteratur and Geschichte des Weda says on pp. 98, 
94: “ Bei der Uebersetzung des Folgenden habe ich zu oft von Sajana 
abgehen miissen, als dass der Zweck dieser Blatter es gestattete, uberall 
die abweichenden Erklarungen desselben anznfiibren ; ich erwahne dersel- 
ben darum nuran den Stellen, wo der von mir angenommene Sinn zwei- 
felhaft und des Commentators Auffassuug der Rest einer Altern richtigen 
seyn kann.” 

40 Professor Rudolph Roth gives in his work Zur Litteratur and Geschich- 
te des Weda, p. 90, the following version: ‘“ Wie Stabe des Ochsentreibers 
wurden die winzigen Bharata zerborchen; Vorkimpfer wurde Vasishtha, 
ausbreiteten sich alsbald die Stamme der Tritsu.”’ 

Professor Alfred Ludwig, Vol. II, p. 656, translates this verse as follows: 
“ Wie Stabe, Treibstécke der Rinder abgeschilt (von Rinden und Asten) 
waren die hilflosen Bharata, Vorkampfer war ihnen aber Vasistha, darum 
breiteten sich weit ausz die Stamme der Trtsu.”’ He identifies in Vol. II, 
p. 172, the Trtsus with the Bharatas. Mr. R. 7. H. Griffith, Vol. III, p. 44, 
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most critics disagree with Sayana, and ascribe the defeat of 
the Bharatas to the action of Vasistha. Considering the ques- 
tion in allits bearings, I think that the Vedic verse should, 
without straining its meaniug, be understood in the latter 
sense. For the course of subsequent events it is immaterial 
what position is ascribed in this verse to Vasis' ha,—whether 
asa friend at the commencement of their relations, or subse- 
quently as an enemy of the Bharatas,—so long as the Bhara- 
tas are not identified with the Trtsus. The Bharatas who with 
Visvamitra allied themselves at first with the Trtsus, were 
perhaps a numerous troop of adventurous mercenaries who, 
like the Goths in the Roman Empire, sought service at the 
foreign court of king Sudas, attracted by his reputation 
for liberality. Received very kindly on terms of equality, 
they ingratiated themselves by their valourous acts still 
more with the king and with his high priest Vasistha, 
until the latter discovered the ambitious desigus of Visva- 
mitra to supplant him. And it was just in time; for 
Visvamitra had already been appointed domestic chaplain 
to Sudas. Vasistha got rid of his rival, compelling him 
to retire with his followers from the court, but allowing him 
to retain the wealth he had acquired. Thus came toan end 





agrees with this view io his rendering: “ Like sticks and staves wherewith 
they drive the cattle, stripped bare, the Bharatas were found defenceless : 
Vasishtha then becanie their chief and lvader and widely were the Trtsus’ 
clans extended.” To this he adds in note 6: “ Bharatas: apparently the 
same as the Trtsus.”’ 


See Dr. Muir’s Oriyinal Sanskrit Tevts, Vol. I, 320: ‘ Like staves for 
driving cattle, the contemptible Bharatas were lopped all around. Va. 
sishtha marched in front, and then the tribes of the Trtsus were deployed.” 
Compare also Professor Heinrich Zimmer’s Altindisches Leben, p. 126: 
‘Wie Ochsentreiberstocke wurden die winzigen Bharata zerbrochen ; 
Fuhrer (gegen sie) ward Vasishtha, und cs breiteten sich ans die Gaue der 
Trtsn; 7? and on p. 128: ‘Der endliche Ausgang ist freilich ein anderer. 
Wahrend die Trtsu verschwunden siud in spaterer Zeit, stralilen in hellem 
Lichte die Bharata.” 
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the alliance between the Trtsus and Bharatas, and henceforth 
began the continual rivalry and intrigues between the two 
priests to acquire supremacy. 


The Bharatas seem to have been so well known as soldiers 
of fortune that their name became synonymous with 
mercenaries, like the Swiss who obtained in modern times 
a similar reputation. This appears to be the meaning of 
a sentence in the Aitareya-Briahmana in which Sayana 
explains the meaning of Bharata as denoting warrior, and 
even in the Revéda there occurs a passage where a similar 
meaning is implied in the term Bharata.*? 


From want of reliable historical information, we are com- 
pletely in the dark as to how the great change which be- 
fell the Bharatas came about. All we know is that they 
appear all on a sudden as the representatives of the great 
Aryan race which gave its name to India. In my opinion 
the Aryan invaders were comparatively few in number and 
felt the necessity of admitting to their ranks the most power- 
ful and respected classes of foreigners. To these latter 
belongedin the first place the strong and numerous Bharatas, — 
whose ambition 1t was to force for themselves admission 
into the Aryan pale with the enjoyment of equal rights. 





*. See Aitaréya-Brahmana, 2, 25 (in Dr. Hang’s edition, Vol. I, p. 44, 
and Vol. If, pp. 128, 129): “Tasmad dhapyétarhi Bharatah satvanaim 
vittim prayanti,” which in Vol. II, p.212 of Béthlingk’s and Roth’s dic- 
tionary is translated ‘‘ deshalb treten noch heute Kriegsknechte in den Sold 
(freier, edler) Krieger, Ait. Br., 2, 25. Saj. wenigstens dem Sinne nach rich- 
tig: Bharata yoddharah satvanam sarathinam vetanam sampadayanti.” Dr. 
Haug (Vol. II, p. 128) makes as to Bharatas the following remark: Sayana 
does not take this word here as a proper name, in which sense we generally 
find it inthe ancient Sanskrit Literature, but as an appellative noun, 
meaning ‘ warriors.’ He derives the word from bhara cattle, and tan to 
extend, stretch, to which etymology no modern philologist will give his 
assent. Satvanis here explained by Sayana as * charioteer.’ 

Compare Rgvéeda, 1I, 36, 2: where Gharatasya sinavah are explained by 
Sayaua to mean “ sarvasya jagato bharti Rudrasya putrah,”’ (the Maruts) 
the sons of Rudra the warrior. Compare Griffith, Vol. I, p. 393. 
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For support they could always rely on their warlike and 
independent kindred who had not joined them, hut with 
whom they kept up friendly relations for some time at least. 
That the Bharatas ontside the Aryan pale were respected 


and numerons, we know from Sanskrit sources.*? 


Though the Aryaniscd Bharatas became thus the govern- 
ing tribe among the Aryans in India, it must not be forgot- 
ten that they, in their turn, adapted themselves in many 
respects to Aryan manners and customs, adopting what 
seemed advisable and politic, and retaining what they were 
not specially reqnired to yield ; perhaps, often only yielding 
temporarily for the sake of appearance. 

This connexion between the Aryanised and non-Aryau 
Bharatas is a matter of considerable importance, and 
legend has not forgotten it. For while Visvamitra is by 
his adherents and fifty younger sons the representative of 
the Aryanised Bharatas, he is by the descendants of his 
fifty elder sons whom he cursed, the reputed ancestor of the 
barbarous and non-Aryan Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pnulindas and Mitibas, a fact to which I have already 
alluded,? I do not intend to connect Visvamitra personally 
with these lower tribes, though there is no doubt that the 
Aitareya-Brahmana does so. It is, however, very significant 
that the existence of a relationship between the high and 
low caste Bharatas is already admitted in early times. 


When speaking of the Bars or Bhars I pointed ont 
their identity with the Bharatas, an idea which had pre- 
viously presented itself to Sir Henry M. Elliot.44 Their 
name can be connected with the Sanskrit Barbara or Var- 
vara, the wellknown Aryan word for barbarian, which latter 





*2 ey. from the Hariramsa, XX XU, I, 53, as quoted above ou Dou: 
'* See ubove, p. 592, and Aitar¢ya-Brahmana, VIT, Is. 
+4 See above, pp. 37—47 
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term may have originated from their harshly-pronounced 
tribal name Bar, It has iu my opinion nothing to do with 
bat or bar, the Banian tree, which etymology has been pro- 
posed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, and has lately been 
recommended again by Myr. J. F. Hewitt.4° The latter 
scholar is also inclined to admit a non-Aryan origin of the 
Bharatas, but he prefers a Kolarian source, while the 
Bharatas belong according to my opinion to the Gauda- 
Dravidians of whom they appear to me to form the very 
nucleus. 


I hope I have made it clear that, the Bharatas being the 
most powerful and nnmerous nation in India, this country 
should be named after them Bharatavarsa, though the 
form Bhératavarsa is in more common use.‘ ® 


#5 See above p. 42, and Notes on the early history of Northeru India, 
Part II, by J. F. Hewitt, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXI, p. 280. I may here remark that the first part of this book con- 
taining the observations about the Bars was published previously to 
Mr. Hewitt’s Notes. 


*6 See Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol.I, pp. 704, 705 (first edn., 
p. 714) : “ Wihrend das zuletzt genannte Gesehleeht seinen Namen dureh 
noch ihm benannte Stidte der Nachwelt aufbewahrt hat, ist der Name der 
ihm in der iltesten Zeit eng verbundenen Bharata an keine Oertlichkeit 
gebunden ; ihr Andenken hat sich Gagegen erhalten in dem Namen Bharata 
fiir das ganze Indien, die grosse Schlacht und das grosse sie erzihlende 
Epos. (Da der Name der Bharata in den Vedischen Liedern vorkommt 
und daher iilter ist, als die Benennung Bharata, kann der Name des Konigs 
nicht wohl, we hier angegeben, aus dem Namen des Landes gebildet 
worden sein, sondern ist derselbe, wie der Volksname, so wie Puru, Yadu 
und Turrvara zugleich als Namen der Stamme und der K6nige sich finden.) 
Wir miissen diesem Volk deshalb cine grosse Bedeutung fiir die alteste 
Geschichte zuerkenuen. Sie spricht sich auch darin aus, dass der Kénig 
dieses Namens als der erste Eroberer der gauzen Erde in der Sage gilt and 
daher die Beinamen Sarvabhauma und Sarvadamana, erhalten hat. Wenn 
diese Uebertreibung der Dichtung die Reehnung gesehrieben werden muss, 
go wird doch insofern diese Ueberlieferung gerechtfertigt, als in eiuer 
der Altesten vorepischen Schriften von Bharata erwahnt wird dass er 
vom Himalaja an lings der Yamuna und der Ganga grosse Pferdeopter 
verrichtet und dadurch die weite Macht der Bharata gegrandet habe.” 
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The nominal ancestor Bharata is, so far as I know, not 
mentioned as a king in the Reveda, yet the term may per- 
haps be occasionally taken as applying to the ancestor of 
the Bharatas, though in by far the vreater number of cases 
it applies to the tribe.'7 While speaking of the word 
Bharata, I must not omit to mention that Agni, the god of 
fire, is called Bharati in the Rgveda, and that Sayana 
explains its meaning in this context as the bearer of the 
oblation.** 

To some other meanings of this word I have already 
alluded, but the best information on this subject is to be 
found in the great Sanskrit dictionaries of Professors Both- 
hngk and Roth.*? 

When the Bharatas had once established their supremacy, 
they ruled fora long period extending their sway far to the 
cast ; and the expression of Panini when he mentions the 
eastern Bharatas supports this supposition.*? Their non- 
Aryan origin had by this time been entirely forgotten, and 
they ranked and were esteemed everywhere as the genuine 
representatives of the noblest of Aryan races. The Bharatas 
appear to have been divided at an early period into two 
branches. These, however, did not immediately separate, 
but kept united for a Jong time under the leadership of 
one chief, until the reigning family became extinct in its 
direct line. These two main branches were represented 
47 In Ryda, VU, 16, 4, Siyana explains the word Bharata as 
Dausyantih, the son of Dusyanta; but there is no special reason for this 
interpretation. With respect to Siyana’s commentary, however reliable 


it may be on the whole, we must never forect that it was compiled not quite 
six hnndred years ago. 

*8 See Ryredu, II, 7; 1,5; 1V, 25, 4. Sayana explains in this last verse 
Bharata as meaning “ bearer of the oblation,” haviso bharta. He evidently 
connects Bharata with the root bhr,io bear. Read also Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, pp. 348, 340, note 145. 

*® See in the Sanskrit Wérterbuch, Vol. V, pp. 211—213, and Boéthlingk 
Sanskrit Worterbuch in kiirzerer Fassnng, Vol. IV, p. 25z. 


5° See Panin, If, 4, 66: “ Bahvaca ihah Pracyabharatésn,” 
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eventually by the Kuru-Paficalas, the latter being after- 
wards replaced by the Pandavas. These two tribes of 
the Bharatas correspond to the original divisions of the 
Indian aborigines into Gandians and Dravidians. 


The Rgveda does not mention together the double race as 
the Kuru-Paficalas, nor does it separately name the Kurus, 
Paficalas or Pandavas. It is therefore probable that at that 
time the Bharatas continued to live united as one great 
nation.® ! 


In two songs of the Revéda a tribe of the Krivis is spoken 
of as dwelling in the neighbourhood of the upper Sindhu 
and Asikni.®? In the Satapatha-Brahmana the Krivis are 
ideutified with the Paficalas, who are said to have been called 
in ancient times Krivi. The term Kuru-Krivi would in these 
circumstances be synonymous with Kuru-Pajicala, a term of 
frequent occurrence.53 If this is the case,and there is 
no reason to doubt it, the term Krivi is in my opinion 
formed by a sort of assonance from the original word Kuru, 
a mode of formation which is by no means unusual in the 
Gauda-Dravidian languages, and which also occasionally 
occurs in Sauskrit. By modifying in a slight manner the 
first and principal word, the second term, without having 
any special meaning of its own, 1s made to indicate ina 
vague way all sumiarthings. For instance if the first word 
of such a compound denotes a man, tribe, animalor any other 


51 Tt is just possible that an allusion is made to the two divisions of 
the Bharatas in the famons hymn in which Vasistha extols the victory of 
Sndas, and announces that the king had scattered twenty-one families of 
the two Vaikaria tribes, if this expression can be explained as referring to 
the Kuru-Paficalas or Kuru-Krivis. See Rgveda, VII, 18, 11: “ Ekam ca 
yO vimSatim ca Sravasya Vaikarnayor janan raja nyastal.” See Zimmer’s 
Altindisches Leben, p. 108. 

52 See Rgveda, VIII, 20, 24, and VIII, 22, 12.—Sayana explains Krivt 
in the first place as meaning a well. 

53 See Satapatha-Brahmana, XIII, 5,4,7° “ Krivaya iti ha vai pura 
Paricalanacaksaté,” 
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thing, the second signifies any person or thing resembling 
the first. The compound Kuru-Kriviis, I take 1t,an example 
of this kind. This fondness for assonance is a striking 
peculiarity of the Hindus. A few examplesin common use 
will suffice to illustrate this habit. The Telugu and Tamil 
people say thus gurramu girramu ov kuderi kidert when they 
want tospeak of horses and similar animals, sdstram gistram 
denotesall kinds of sciences, sémin giman all kinds of things, 
pustakam gistakam all kinds of books, and katte gattz all kinds 
of knives.°4 Ihave previously derived Kuru from a Gauda- 
Dravidian root,®5 and Kriviis im this case formed according 
to grammar, for the first vowel of the original word becomes 
in this reduplication invariably 2, and ina dissyllabic like 
Krivi, the 7 of the first syllable krz necessitates an @ in 
the second. In these circumstances I cannot accept 
the derivation proposed by Professor Lassen, who sees in 
the word kuru a malformation of karu.6® I need not add 
that the expletive Arivt im this counexion is not a real name, 
though it may have afterwards become a nickname for the 
Paficalas. The word Arivi in the Rgvéda has also 

6+ One even oiten hears sucli amusing repetitions as gentlemen gintle- 
men, tumbleru gimbleru, etc. It appears that the favorite letter used in 
this peculiar reduplication is y, though k is also used: at all events 
the word begins with a guttural. In Sanskrit we mect occasionally 
among relatives, such assonantic names, ¢.y, VOpayata and Vaidayata, 
Codayata and Caikayata, Saiknyata and Ksaikayata, Jaiyata and Kaiyata, 
etc. 

55 See above, pp. 109—113. 

§° See Christian Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, p. 738: 
“ Die Pindava sind die Nachfolger der Kurn, diese und die Pancala werden 
uns in vorepischen Schriften als die zwei Hanptvolker Madhyadcéa’s ge 
nannt. Die Kuru werden im fieveda var nicht genannt, und die Panchala 
nicht mit ihrem alteren Namen, sondern mit Arivi.. Der Name Kuru is aus 
Karu, doh, thatig, entstellt.’ Read also Zhnmer's Altindisches Leben, 
p. 103 : “Den Namen der Knru deutet Lassen durch Annahme einer Zwisch- 
eiform karuw; fasst man sie nun als die ‘ Haner, Metzler’ oder auch die 
‘Thatiyen,’ sicher aus derselben Warzel und mit einem nahe verwandten. 
Suffixe gebildet ist der Name der Krivi uus karvi darch krot (cf. jaervi).” 

The king of the Krivis is called Krawya. 
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other meanings. On the other hand the word Kurz is by 
itself not found as a tribal name in the Reveda, yetit forms 
no doubt part of such expressions as Kurunga and Kuru- 
sravas Which occur init. The compound Kuru-Krivi sug- 
gests to my mind the supposition, that the Kurus must have 
been predominant at the time whenit came into use. Yet I 
believe thatthe Paiicailas represented originally the older and 
stronger section of the Bharatas. The Bharatas became sub- 
divided into two great halves; the Kurus being the leaders 
of the one, the Paficalas or later on the Pandavas those of the 
other set. The same division is, as intimated above, repre- 
sented among the non-Aryan Bharatas by the Gaudians and 
Dravidians. While the Brahmans among the Kuru-Paficalas 
classed themselves according to the people among whom 
they lived, so also did their descendants divide themselves 
at a subsequent period into Gauda-Brahmans and Dravida- 
Brahmans. ° 7 

The Mahabharataand the other Epic and Pauranic works, 
though not following a scientific system in the genealogical 
arrangement of the various tribes, still-acknowledge the 
descent of the Paficalas and Kurus from Bharata, and by 
doing so admit, in an indirect way, what I have taken great 
painsto prove. Bharata, who in the Mahabharata is repre- 
sented as the son of king Dusyanta and Sakuutala, the latter 
well-known as the daughter of Visvamitra, appears through- 
out as the first and greatest king of the Bharatas, in short as 
the founder of the race. According to the Aitaréyabrah- 
mana he was consecrated by the sage Dirghatamas, the son 
of Mamata, and having conquered the whole world, per- 
formed numerous horse-sacrifices, and gave away mil- 
lions of superbly decked elephants. In short the deeds 
he performed were as far beyond those of his forefathers, 
or of any succeeding person belonging to the five 








57 See above, pp. 21, 22, 116, 117 and 118. 
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classes of men, as the sky is beyond the reach of mortal 
hands.°8 Bhumauyu succeeded his father Bharata iu the 
kingdom. After Bhumanyu came his eldest son, the great 
monarch Suhdtra, who conquered the whole world up to the 
sea, and who, according to one tradition was the father of 
Ajamidha, while according toanother he was his great-grand- 
father. Ajamidha had six sons by his three wives Dhumini, 
Nili and Késini. Rksa was the eldest and succeeded his father 
as king, while from Dusmanta and Parameésthin, the two sons 
of Nili, are said to have descended all the Paficalas.°? In the 
time of Savievuranu, the son of Rksa, a fearful famine broke 





68 See Aitaréya-Brahmana, VIII, 23; also H.T. Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. 1, pp. 37, 89 in his article “ On the Vedas, or sacred writings 
of the Hindus.” See Mahabharata, Adiparvan, XCIV, 17—I19; and XCY: 

17. Rathantaryam sutin patca pafiicabhnit6pamamstatah 
lind janayim asa Dusmantaprabhrtin urpan ; 

18. Dusmantam Sirabhiman ca Pravasum Vasum éva ca 
tésim jyéstho’ bhavad raj Dusmanto Janaméjaya. 

19. lusmautad Bharaté jajié vidvan Sakuntalo nrpah 
tasmad BharatavamSasya vipratasthé mahad yasah. 

Ibidem, XCV, 28, 29, 31. 28: DuSmantah khalu Visvamitraduhitaram 
Sakuntalam namopayemeé, yasyam asya jajie Bharatah. 29: Atranuvam- 
gaslOkau bhavatah : 

Bhastra mata pituh putro yeua jatah sa éva sah 
bharasva putram Dusmanta mavamamsthih Sakuntalam. . . 
3L. Tato’sya bharatatvam 

This 4l6ka contains another explanation of the word Bharata. Sakuutali is 
called an apsaras in Sathapatha-Brahmana, XIII, 5, 4,13. See p. 602. 

59 Accordiug tu the Adiparvan, ACIV, 89—83, Suh6tra is the father of 
Ajamidha. 

30. Aiksvaki janayitm asa Suhotrat prthivipaté 
Ajamidham Sumidhaiica Purumidhaiica Bharata. 

31, Ajamidho varas tésim tasmin vamSah pratisthitah 
sal putran 80’ pyajanayat tisrsn strisu Bharata. 

32. Rksam Dhuminyatho Nili Nusmanta-Paramésthinau 
Kesinyajanayaj Jahnum sntau ca J ala-Riipinan. 

33. Tatheme sarvapaificala Dusmanta-Paramésthinoh 
anvayah Kusika rajan Jahnor amitatéjasah. | 

In XCV, 33—35, it is stated, that Snh6tra’s son Hastin wis the father 
of Vikuatana, who in his turn became the father of Ajamicha. 
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out and many people died from pestilence, drought 
and other calamities. To crown all, enemies invaded the 
country, and the Bharatas were beaten. At last the king 
of the Paficalas set out with his enormous armies to subdue 
the whole world, and directing his attack against Sarnva- 
raha, he utterly defeated and compelled him to leave his 
country, together with his wife, children, relations and 
ministers, obliging them to seek shelter on the banks of the 
Sindhu where they remained for a thousand years. ®® 

Most probably itis this invasion of the Paficala king 
Durmukha to which the Aitaréyabrahmana refers, when 
it reports that the Paficala Durmukha was consecrated by 
the sage Brhadnktha, and through the knowledge which 
he thus acquired became king, a position not previously oc- 
cupied by him, and went conquering the whole earth.®° 
Lassen who comments on these passages, points out the 
remarkable fact that Durmukha is mentioned in the Brah- 
mana immediately after Bharata.®! 


*9 See Adiparvan, XCIV - 

34, Jala-Ripinayor jyéstham Rksam ahur janadhipam 
Rksat Samvarano jajhe rajavamsakarah sutah. 

35. Arksé Samvarané rajan prasdsati vasundharam 
sanksayah sumahan asit prajanam iti nah sratam. 

36. Vyasiryata tato rastram ksayair nanavidhais tada 
ksunmrtyubhyamanavrstya vyadhibhisca samahatam. 

37. Abhyaghnan Bharatamscaiva sapatnanam halani ca 
calayan vasudhaficémam haléna caturangina. 

38. Abhyayat tanca Paiicalo vijitya tarasa mahim 
aksauhinibhir dasabhis sa ¢nam samare’jayat. 

39. Tatas sadaras simatyas saputras sasuhrjjanah 
raja Samvaranas tasmat palayata mahabhayat. 

40, Sindhor nadasya mahato nikufijé nyavasat tada 
nadivisayaparyanté parvatasya samipatah. 

41, Tatravasan bahin kalan Bharata durgam 4sritah 
tésam nivasatam tatra sahasram parivatsaran. 

60 See Aitareya-Brahmana, VIII, 23: “ Aindram mahahhisésam Brhad- 
uktha rsir Durmukhaya Paficalaya provaca, tasmad Durmukhah Paficalo 
raji samvidyaya sammatam sarvatah prthivim jJayan pariyaya.” 

61 See Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, p. 735. 

78 
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Samvarana was then visited, so relates the Mahabharata, 
by the great sage Vasistha, and after appointing him his 
family priest, regained his country, became the supreme 
lord of the earth, and taking as his wife Tapati, the 
daughter of the sun, became through her, the father of 
Kuru. As Kuru was very righteous, he was made king 
by the people, and conferred fame on the country called 
after him Kurujangala, and sanctified Kuruksetra by his 
penance. 


The whole story as told in the Mahabharata is very im- 
probable, especially the introduction of Vasistha and the 
retreat of Samvarana tothe Indus. This Samvarana, most 
likely the last of the Bharatas in the direct Jine of suc- 
cession, was expelled by the Paficalas, andthe Bharata king- 
dom thus came to an end.®? Then followed a long time of 
anarchy during which the Paficalas retained their power. 


The Ganges separated the Pafcalas into Northern and 
Southern Paficalas. In the commentary to Panim the 
Kastern and Westeru Paficalas are mentioned.®% The 
Paficalas were nearly connected with the Pandavas, who 
in tact became later on their representatives and were even 
called Paficalas, an appellation to which the fact of their 
being five 1a number have contributed. They became 
also by Draupadi’s choice, the sons-in-law of Drupada, 
king of the Paficalas. 


The term Paicala is differently explained, but contains 
most probably the number five (pajicu). The descent of 
the Paficalas given in the Harivarméa and Puranas differs 
from that quoted above from the Mahabharata. The five 
Paficalas are in the former the sons of Haryasva, sixth in 
descent trom Ajamidha. Their father is said to have 


62 See Adiparvan, XCV, 42—49. About Samvarana compare also ibidem, 
XCV, 37, and chapters XCIV, CLXXIII—CLXXV. 
63 See Bhagavatapurana, 1V, 25, 50, 51; and Panini, TI, 108. 
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originated their name by declaring that his five sons were 
sufficient for the protection of the country (pajica + alam).®4 
The name may have also been so called from the country 
consisting of five districts, similarly as the Panjab obtained 
name from five rivers (Paiicanada).®® 


The word Paficala appears grammatically to be formed 
by the addition of the primitive affix Gla to the cardinal 
number paiica.°® Itis possible too that the name may have 
been formed by means of the Gauda-Dravidian dlan, like 
Vellala, Ballala, Bhillala, Bangala, etc.®7 


The Paficélas were not unknown to the Greek and Roman 
geographers and historians, for we find them mentioned 
by Ptolemy, Arrian, Pliny and others. ®® 


With respect to my derivation of the name of the town 
of Benares or Varanasi, I think it not amiss to mention 
that it is reported to have been founded by the Paficala 


®+ See Harivamsa, XXXII, 683—66: 
63. Ajamidho’ paro vamsah srayatam purusdttama 
Ajamidhasya Nilinyam Susantir udapadyata. 
64. Purujatih Susantés tu Bahyasvah purujatitah 
Bahyasvatanayah pafica babhivur amaropamah. 
66. Mudgalas Sriijayascaiva raja Brhadisus smrtah 
Yavinarasca vikrantal Krimilasvasca paicamah. 
66. Paticaité raksanayalam désanam iti visrutah 
paficanam viddhi Paficalan sphitair janapadair vrtan. 
According to the Viguupurana, IV, 19, Ajamidha had by his wife Nilini 
a son Nila, whose son was Santi, whose son was Suéanti, whose son was 
Purujanu, whose son was Caksus, whose son was Haryasva (the Bahyaéva 
ofthe Harivaméa and Agnipurana) and whose fivesons were Mudgala, Sriija- 
ya, Brhadisu, Pravira and Kampilya. There are great variations in these 
names in the various Puranas. Compare H. H. Wilson’s Vishnupurana, 
edited by Fitzedward Hall, Vol. V, pp. 144, 145. 
65 See Bhagavatapurana, IV, 29,7: Paficalah pafica visaya yanmadhyé 
Navakham puram. 
68 See Theodor Benfey’s Handbuch der Sanskritsprache, p. 161, 
67 See above, pp. 104, 105. 
68 See Ptolemy’s Geographia, VII, 1,51, where the town Nagadaa ig 
mentioned; Arriani Historia Indica, II, 6, 7; C. Plinii Secundi Historia 
Naturalis, VI, 22, 
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king Divédasa, the son of Sudéva, who through his grand- 
father Haryasva, king of the Kasi and Ajamidha, was a 
direct descendant of Bharata, and by nationality a 
Bharata, °® 


The Paficalas were ultimately ousted by the Kurus. To 
connect Samvarana with the Kurus superhuman influence was 
required,and this is intimated by making Tapati, a daughter 
of the god Vivasvat and the younger sister of Savitri.7° 
Kuru became the reputed ancestor of the Kurus. The 
Mahabharata contains two genealogies of the Candra or 
Lunar dynasty, the first ends with Dévapi, Santanu and 
Bahlika, the sons of Pratipa, and the other with Aégvamé- 
dhadatta, the son of Satanika.?! For the first table 





°? See above, p. 41, also Mahabharata, Anusisanaparvan, XIII, 9—15; 
9. Kasisvapi nrpo rajan Divodasapitamahah 

Haryasva iti vikhyato babhiva jayatamvarah. 

10. Sa vitahavyadayadair agatya purusarsabha 
Gangayamnnayor madhyé sangramé vinipatitah. 

11. Tantu hatva narapatim Haihayas té maharathah 
pratijagmuh pnrim ramyam vatsya namakutobhayah, 

12. Haryasvasya ca dayadah Kasirajo ’bhyasicyata 
Sudévo dévasankasah saksad dharma ivaparah., 

13. Sa palayam asa mahim dharmatma kaginandanah 
tair vitahavyairagatya yudhi sarvair vinirjitah. 

14, Tam athajan vinirjitya pratijagmur yathagatam 
Saudévas tvatha Kasiéo0 Divodaso’ bhyasicyata. 

15. Divodasas tu vijhiya viryam tésam mahatmanam 
Varanasim mahatéeja nirmamé égakrasasanat. 

In the Harivaméa, Visuupurana and elsewhere Divoddisa is the son of 
BadhryaSva, the son of Mudgala, the son of Haryagva (or Bahyagva). In 
Reveda, V1, 61, 1, is mentioned a Divodasa, a son of the Sage Vadhryaéva. 

70 See Indische Alterthuwmskunde, Vol. I, pp. 7384—736 ; Adiparvan., 
CLXXILII, 7. 

71 See Adipurvun, XCIV and XCV. According to the “dth chapter 
Kuru had five sons, Aviksit, Abhisyanta, Caitraratha, Muniand Janama- 
jaya. <Aviksit’s sons were Pariksit, Sabalagva, Adiraja, Viraja, Salmala, 
Uccaigsravas, Bhangakara and Jitari. Pariksit lad six sons, Kaksaséna, 
Ugraséna, Citraséna, Indraséna, Suséna and Bhimaséna. Janamejaya’s 
sons were Dhrtarastra, Pandu, Bahlika, Nisadha, Jimbiinuada, vuudddara, 
Padati and Vasati. Dhrturigira’s sons were Hastin, Vitarka, ‘Kratha, 
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Dhrtaragtra and Pandu are the sons of Janamejaya, the 
grandson of Kuru, in the latter Dhrtarastra, Pandu and 
Vidura are the grandsons of Santanu, the brother of Dévapi 
and son of Pratipa. The genuine line of Kuru seems to 
have ended with Dévapi and his brothers. Of the genea- 





Kundina, Havigssravas, Indrabha and Bhumanyu, and of his grandgons are 
mentioned Pratipa, Dharmanétra and Sunétra. Pratipa had three sons. 
Dévapi, Sautanu and Bahlika. Dévapi retired into the forest and 
Santann, the youngest of the three brothers, suceeded to the throne. 

According to the 95th chapter Kurn married and had a son Viduratha, who 
married Madhavi and had Anasvan, who by Amrta had Pariksit, who by 
Snyasas had Bhimaséna, who by Kaikéyi had Prati8ravas, whose son was 
Pratipa, who by Sunanda had Dévapi, Santanu and Bahlika. Dévapi went 
as a hoy into the forest and Santanu hecame king, who by Ganga had 
Dévavrata also called Bhisma. Bhisma ont of kindness married his father 
Santann to Satyavati, known else as Gandhakali. Satyavati had by a 
previous connexion with the sage ParaSara a son Dvaipayana, the cele- 
brated Vyasa. Santann bad by Satyavati two sons, Vicitravirya andCitran- 
gada; the latter was killed hy a Gandharva and Vicitravirya becoming 
king married Ambika and Amhalika, the daughters of the king of Kadi, 
but dying cbildless Satyavati asked her son Vyasa Dvaipayana to beget 
offspring for his brother, and he, oheying his mother, begat Dhrtaraztra, 
Pandn and Vidura. Dhrtarastra had 100 sons by his wife Gandhari, of 
whom the most renowned are Duryodhana, D'uséasana, Vikarna and Citra- 
séna. Pandu had two illustrious wives, Kunti or P:tha and Madri. Pandu 
while hunting killed a deer which was playing with his mate, and this 
deer being a sage, cursed him so that he might experience the same feelings 
as he had felt. Out of horror Pandu hecame pale, and not being able to ap- 
proach his wives, he asked them to raise offspring for him, and Kmnnti had 
thus by Dharma a son Yudhisthira, by Maruta Bhima (Vrkodara) and by 
Sakra Arjuna, while Midri had Nakula and Sahadeva by the two A&vins. 
When Paudu had died and Madri hurnt herself with him, Kunti brought up 
the children, who went to Hastinapura and were introduced to Bhisma and 
Vidura. Dranpadi became their common wife and Yudhisthira had from 
her a son Prativindha, Bhima a son SutasOma, Arjuna Srutakirti, Nakula 
Satanika, and Sahadéva Srutakarman. Yudhisthira had besides hy Devika 
a son Yandhéya, Bhima by Valandhari Sarvaga and by Hidimha Ghat6tka- 
ca, Arjuna hy Snbhadri, Vasudéva’s sweet-spcaking sister, Abhimanyu, 
Nakula hy Karénumati Niramitra, and Sahadeva by Vijaya Suhotra. These 
were the eleven sons of the five Pamdavas. Abhimanyu had by Uttara a 
stillborn child who was revived by Kunti and called Pariksit. Pariksit 
married Madravati and had hy her Janame jaya, who had by Vapusthama, 
two sons Satauika and Sankukarna. Satanika married a Vaidéhi and her 
son was Asvamedhadatta. 
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logies contained in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata, 
the first which ends in the 94th chapter appears on the 
whole more trustworthy, yet 1t does not altogether inspire 
confidence. The genealogical account im prose contained 
in the 95th chapter is no doubt extracted from the 
previous pedigree to which are joined some additions, for it 
gives as arule only one son, the successor to the throne, 
but it names on the other hand the wives of the kings. 
It is arranged with the avowed intention to fix and to 
strengthen the position of the Pandavas, by introducing 
into the pedigree several mythical personages. The 
Puranas supply a third pedigree which much resembles 
the latter.7? 

It is hardly imaginable that Janaméjaya, to whom Vai- 
sampayana relates the pedigree of the royal race to which 
the king himself belonged, would have listened quietly to an 
account, the untrustworthiness of which especially with 
regard to the more recent times was so manifest, and the 
incorrectness of which no ove could know better than the 
king himself. Pecuharly enough the only Janamejaya who 
occurs 10 the first genealogical table is the father of Dhrta- 
rastra and Pandu, while in the other account Janaméjaya, to 
whom the events of the past are told, is the great-great- 
grandson of Pandu. ‘This contradiction is too apparent to 
require further comment. 

After these cursory remarks about the descent of the 
Kurus and Paficalas, | may mention that at a subsequent 
period both tribes dwelt as neighbours in Madhyadésa, the 
Kurus lving north-east of the Paficdlas. Both are 
often mentioned together. Thus the Aitareya-Brahmana? 





72 See Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, pp. 737, 738. 

73 See Aitareya-Brahianu, VIII, 14: “ Ye yé ca Kurupaficalanam raja- 
nah savasdsinardnim rajyayaiva te’bhigicyante, rajetyenan abhisiktan 
acaksata.’’ Compare also Sulapathu-Brahmuna, V ei eeO sch lera  De 
5, 2, 5, etc. ; Vajasanéyi Samhita (Kanva recension), XI, 3, 3; 6,3. About 
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reports that the kings of the Kuru-Paficaélas were conse- 
crated to the kingship together with the Vasas and Usina- 
ras and got the title of king. 


In such a vast country as India is, it must happen that 
in the course of time kindred individuals and tribes became 
setiled in different districts, and were for the sake of distinc- 
tion called by such names as express these differences. 
These distinctive appellations can be likewise used for 
marking periods in the history of those to whom they 
apply, if once their origin is known and their significance 
is accepted. And this is not rare in India where it 
still not unfrequently occurs that whole villages, and even 
smaller districts, are in times of war, famine or other cala- 
mities deserted by their inhabitants who settling in another 
place, apply the name of their old habitations to the new 
home, distinguishing the old from the modern, by adding to 
it the necessary local distinctions. We have thus an East, 
a North, a West, and a South Madura. One section of the Ka- 
narese is known as the Badagas or Northerners, while among 
the Vaisuavas the two main sects are designed Northerners 
(Vadakalai) and (Southerners) Tenkalai. Instances of this 
kind exist also in Sanskrit, where we meet such expressions 
as Uttarakuraveh, northern Kurus, Daksinakuravah, south- 
ern Kurus, Uttaramadrah, northern Madras, Uttarakosalah, 
northern Kosalas, Prakkosalah, eastern Kosalas, Uttarapai- 
calam (rastram) North Paficala, Daksinapaiicalam, South 
Paficala, etc. 

The ancestors of the Gauda-Dravidians lived, as [ have 
already pointed out, on both sides of the Himalaya, and 
Professor Lassen had good reason for fixing the abode of 
the Uttarakurus beyond this great mountain chain. In 





Kuru-Paicalas see also Professor Julius Eggeling’s introduction to the 
translation of the Satapatha-Brahmana, Vol. XII, pp. XLI—XLIII of the 
Sacred Books of the East. 
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like manner the Bahlikas, and other kindred tribes of the 
Bharatas, the Pahlavas and Pallavas, lived beyond the abode 
of snow. ‘Those Gauda-Dravidians who resided in India 
remembered of course quite well at the beginning their far 
distant relatives, but the longer the separation continued, 
the dimmer became the recollection, til] the existence of 
these people lived only in the legend, and was looked 
upon as a matter of mere imagination possessing no real 
foundation. Pecuharly enongh we find this very opinion 
expressed in two different places in one and the same work. 
In the Aitaréya-Brahmana it is contended that the various 
nations who live in the northern region beyond the Hima- 
laya, such as the Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras, are conse- 
crated to glurious rule ; but a httle further on it is said that 
the land of the Uttarakurns is the realm of the gods, which 
no mortal can conquer.‘*4 The Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
Puranas and other Sanskrit works contaim repeated allusions 
to the Uttarakurus. The fame of this country had spread 
even to foreign nations, and Ptolemy speaks of the town, 
mountains and people of the Ottorokorrha. Plimius and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other classical writers mention 
them also.‘° Professor Lassen has sufficiently proved that 
the country named after the Uttarakurus was not a myth, 








" See ditarévu-Brahmana, VITI, 14: ‘“Tasmid @tasyaim udicyim disi 
ye ké ca par¢na Himavantam janapadah Uttarakurava Uttaramadra iti 
vairajyaya va té’ bhisicyanté,” and VIII, 23: “ Yada brahmana uttara- 
kuran jayéyam atha tvam u ha éva prthivyai raja syas sénipatir évate’ham 
syam iti. Sa hovaca Vasisthas Satyahavy6 dévaksétram vai tad na vai 
tad martyo jétum arhatyadrukso mé i’ta idam dada iti.” Compare Hang’s 
Aitareya-Bruhkmanam, Vol. I, pp. 203 and 211; Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. I, pp. 3843; Professor Weber’s Indische Studien, Vol. I, 
p. 218, and [X, pp. 341, 342; Muir's Oriyinal Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, pp. 492, 
493, and Vol. II, pp. 324, 325. 


76 See Claudii Ptolemaei Gvographia edit. C.F. A. Nobbe, Vol. II, 
pp. 128, 129, 130, and 249, or V1, [6, 2, 3, dpos *Orropoxopsas ; VI, 16, 5, the 
people ’Orropoxoppa:, and VI, 16, 8 and VILL, 24, 7 the town "Orr oporo pia 
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though the recollection of it had faded away and the people 
of India treated it afterwards as a divine fable land.’ 

The Kurus and the Paficalas were the two principal tribes 
of the Bharatas, who alternately lived in close friendship 
with, or fought against, each other in fierce battles. Such a 
sanguinary and pernicious war forms the legendary subject 
of the Mahabharata, which has as its special theme the 
fortunes of the great Bharata family, but which includes 
within its voluminous pages an encyclopedia of ancient 
Hindu history, geography, divinity and cosmology. This 
is not the place to enlarge on the age and authenticity of 
the grand Epic. Suffice it to say that some portions are 
evidently old and must undoubtedly have been written 
before the birth of Christ. It is, however, curious that no 
clear and distinct allusion to the vaeeaeet 1s found 
in the older Sanskrit writings. 

The original Mahabharata, for it is pretty certain that 
the Hpic in 1ts present recension is of later date, sided, in 
the fight between the Kauravas and the Pajicaéla-Pandavas, 
with the brave, honest and noble but ill-starred Kauravas 
who succumbed not to the valour but to the insidious tricks 
of their enemies. For to mean wiles fell victims the wise 
Bhigsma, the confiding Dréna, and the fierce Karna, while 
Duryddhana, whose real name appears to have been Suy6- 
dhana, was disabled by an unfair blow on his thigh and 
then killed by Bhima. When the poem appeared in its 
original form, the deeds of the Kauravas were still fresh 
in the memory of the people, but when the older genera- 
tions had disappeared, the recollection of these deeds be- 
came gradually dimmer and dimmer, so that the infamons 
behaviour of the Pandavas was entirely forgotten, and the 
two parties changed sides in the later literary works so far as 

7® See Lassen’s Essay in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 


II, 62 ff, and Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, pp. 612 and 802 (512 and 
654, first edition). 


79 
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the moral character of both was concerned, the intriguing 
Pandavas being white-washed and extolled, while the upright 
Kauravas were blackened and calummated. Yet though 
Brahman writers and revisors tried their best to pervert the 
tenor of the whole poem, representing the Pandavas as 
genuine Aryan warriors endowed with yalour, caudour and 
humanity, and to represent the Kanravas as vile tyrants ; the 
facts were too strong to make it possible for them to succeed 
in obliterating the whole past. In spite of all their endeav- 
ours to omit altogether, or to explain away all questionable 
incidents in the career of the Pandavas by introducing 
supernatural agencies or inventing religious motives, the 
case was too clearly agaiust them to obtain their object, nor 
could they entirely silence the objections of pious critics. 
The gennine Kuru dynasty ended as we have seen with 
Santanu, because his sons Citrangada and Vicitravirya died 
without leaving any offspring. In this difficulty their 
mother Satyavati had recourse to her son Vyasa Dvaipa- 
yana, the son of Parasara, whon she persnaded to obtain 
issue from Ambika and Ambalika, the two widows of his 
deceased half-brother Vicitravirya. Through this con- 
nexion were born Dhrtarastra and Pandu, who could not, 
however, be regarded as gennine Kauravas, as neither their 
reputed father uor their mothers had any Knru-blood in 
their veins. It has been suggested that in the older recen- 
sion Bhisma took the place of Vyasa,** in which case Dhrta- 
rastra and Paudu at least would belong to the Kuru-family, 
yet this objection is in reality of no importance. None 
of the wives of blind Dhrtarastra or of pale Pandu were 
Aryan ladies by birth, Gandhari was a daughter of the 
king of the Gandharas, Kunti or Prtha was a Bhaja princess 
and Madri belonged to the non-Aryan Madras, ‘The 





77 See Professor Adolf Holtzmann’s Indische Sayen, Hinleitung, Me LIE, 
About the Mahabharata consult “ Zur Geschichte wud Kritik des Mahabharata 
von Dr. Adolf Holtzmann, Prof. an der Universitat Freiburg i. B”., Wiel, 1892. 
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legend, moreover, makes Pandu impotent in consequence 
of a curse he had incurred while hunting, and Kunti became 
a mother of her three sons Yudhisthira, Arjuna and Bhima 
by associating with the gods Dharma, Indra and Vayu as 
her temporary husbands, while Madri became in a similar 
manner through the assistance of the two Asvins the mother 
of Nakula and Sahadeva. Yet not satisfied with their mira- 
culous birth the five Pandavas became enamoured of one and 
the same woman, and Arjuna won for them all Draupadi, the 
daughter of Drupada, the king of the Paficilas. This most 
flagrant case of polyandry was rather a disagreeable circum- 
stance, but the ingenuity of the Brahmans was quite equal 
to explain it; and Draupadi is said to have had five husbands, 
as Siva had willed it so because she had prayed in her 
previous birth five times for a husband. Ou the other hand 
the five Pandavas should be regarded as five incarnations of 
Indra and in consequence as one man. This occurrence of 
polyandry and other peculiar customs conuect the Pandavas 
and Kauravas closely with the non-Aryan inhabitants of 
India, among whom these habits prevailed. Even among 
the Uttarakurus the women were not bound by their mar- 
riage bonds, but chose their mates as they pleased without 
showing any regard for the feelings of their kinsmen. 
This fact would by itself furnish strong evidence of the 
existence of polyandry in Northern India in ancient times, 
independently of the circumstance that this custom still 
flourishes there.?§ 











78 See Mahabharata, Adiparvan, CXXII: Pandu tells his wife Kunti 
that the women were in former times not kept within houses and depend- 
ent on husbands and other relatives, but enjoyed themselves as best as they 
could. This practice was not regarded sinful, and is still in vogue among 
the Uttarakurus. Jt was, however, abolished by Svétakétu, the son of the 
sage Uddalaka, when he saw that a strange Brahman in the presence of 
his own father took his own mother away with bim. 

3. Atha tvidam pravaksyimi dharmatattvam nibodha mé 
puranam rsibhir drstam dharmavidbhir mahatmabhih, 
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It is here perhaps not out of place to mention a peculiar 
custom observed at the Asramédha or horse-sacrifice, which 
may be regarded as showing traces of non-Aryan origin. 
The reignine queen (mahisz), desirous'of a son and heir, 
must in company with other favorite. wives of the king, as 
the varata, parwrktt and prlakali, spend the night near the 
slain sacrificial horse, exposing herself to him as to a hus- 
band. According to the Taittiriya-Samhita, the priest 
lending her to the horse says: ““O Amba, O Ambika, O Am- 
balika, O blessed one, who is covered with a Kampila-cloth ; 
you both shall enjoy yourselves in heaven,” as the queen 
complains, that no one leads her, and that the horse sleeps. 


4, Anavrtah kila pura striya asan varanané 

kamacaravihirioyah svatantras caruhasini. 

5. Tisam vyucecaramananam kaumirat subhagé patin 

nadharmo’bhiid varardhé sa hi dharmah purabhavat. 

6. Taficaiva dharmam panranam tiryag yonigataéh prajah 

advipyannvidhivanté kamakrodhavivaryitah. 

7. Pramanadrsto dharmo’yam pfijyaté ca maharsibhih 

uttaresu ca rambhoru kurnsvadyapi phjyatée. 

8. Strinam anugrahakarah sa hi dharmah sandtanah 
asmimsti loke na ciran maryadéyam Sucismité. 
sthapita yena yasmacca tan mé vistaratah érnu. 

. Babhnivoddalako nama maharsir iti nah érutam 
Svétakstur iti khyatah putrastasyabhavan munih. 

10. Maryadéeyam krta téua dharmya vai Svétakétuna 
kopat kamalapatraksi vad artham tam nibodha mé. 

1 SvStakétoh kila pura samaksam mitaram pituh 
javriha Brahmanah panau gacchiva iti cabravit. 

12. Rsiputras tatah kopam cakardamarsacéditah 
mittaram tam tatha drstva niyaminam balad iva. 

13. Kruddham tam tu pita drstva Svétakétum uvaca ha 
Ma tata kopam karsistvam @sa dharmas sanatanah. 

14. Anavrta hi sarvésim varnanim angana bhuvi 
yatha gavah sthitis tata své sve varné tatha prajah. 

15, Rsiputrd’tha tam dharmam Svétakétur na caksamé 
cakara caiva maryadim imam stripumsayor iti. 

In spite of Pandu’s words bis very erandchildren trausyressed this law 


introduced by Svétakétu. See above, pp. 21+ and 216, about the practice 
of polyandry among the Kunawaris, 


a) 
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The queen from under the white silk cloth, where she is 
with the horse, utters four times further complaints to the 
other queens, about the futility of her designs, as the horse 
is sleeping. They, however, console her and say that she 
will nevertheless get her reward, for the horse does its 
duty though she does not perceive it, and that she will 
ultimately obtain a son.7° The abovementioned Kampila 


79 The Taittiriya-samhita, VII, 4, 19, 1~-8 reads 1. ‘“ Ambé Ambalyam- 
hiké, na ma nayati kascana, sasastyasvakah, subhagé karpilavasini suvargé 
]Oké samprornvatham, aham ajani garbhadham a tvam ajasi garbhadham, 
tan saha catnrah padah samprasarayavahai, vrsa vam rétodha rétodadhati- 
tsakthyor grdam dhéhyafi jimudafi jim anvaja, yah strinam jivabhojano 
ya asam 2. biladhavanah, priyah strioum apicyah, ya dsankrsné laksmani, 
sardigrdim paravadhit. Amhé Amhalyambike na ma yabhati kagcana, 
sasastyasvakah, irdhvam ¢nam ucchrayatad venubharam giraviva, athasya 
madhyam édhatam sité vaté punanniva. Amhé Amhalyamhiké na ma ya- 
bhati kaScana sasastyaSvakah yaddhariniyavam atti na 3. pnstam pasu 
manyaté, Sidra yad aryajara na posaya dhanayati. Amhe Amhaliyambiké 
nama yabhati kagcana sasastyasvakah, ivam yaka Sakuntika halam iti 
sarpati, ahatam gahhé paso ni jalgnlitidhanikaé. Amhé Amhaliyamhiké na 
ma yabhati ka$cana, sasastyaSvakah, ma ta ca té pita ca te’gram vrksasya 
rodhatah 4. prasilimiti té pité gahhé mustim atamsayat.” 

Compare with this Taittiriyabrahmana, ILI, 9,5,1—138. 6. “ Yathoktasya 
mrtopacarasyanusthanartham pratiprasthatrkartrkam patnyanayanam 
vidhatté.” Ambée Ambalyambika iti patnim udanayati ahvataivainam 
‘iti, ambadisahdaih pratiprasthata mahisim sambodhayati, tena tam 
ahvayatyéva étaccanyasim apyupalaksanam. 7. Yaduktam sutrakarena 
subhagé kampilavasiniti 86uéna vasasadhvaryur mahisim aSvafica praccha- 
dy&ti,-tasmin mantré prathamubhagasya tatparyam darSayati. Subhage 
kAmpilavasinityaha, tapa @vainam upanayati iti. Atra pratiprasthata 
mahisim sambédhayati, hé suhhagé saubhagyayukte, he kampilavasini 
Srmgarartham vicitradukilavastropété, anéna sambodhanéna mahisim 
‘énam,’ ‘tapa éva,’ prapayati, mrténaSvéna saha hhogartham ahvanam 
eantapahétutvat tapasthaniyam.” 

The Vajasanéyi-Samhita (Madhyandina recension, XXIII, 18) has: 
“ Ambé Ambikée’mbaliké na ma nayati kaScana sasastyaSvakah subhadri- 
kam kampilavasinim.” 19. Gananan tva ganapatim havamahé priyanan- 
tva priyapatim havamahé nidhinantva nidhipatim havamahé vaso mama.” 

About the Asvamédha see Rgvéda I, 162 and 163; and Ramayana, Bala- 
kanda, XIII (K1V) 35, 36: 

35. Patatrina tada sardham susthiténa ca cétasa 
avasad rajanim ékam Kansalya putrakiumyaya. 

36. Hotadhvaryustathodgata hayéna samayOjayan 
mahisyah parivrtyartham upodham aparam tatha, 
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is a town in the Pafcala country, where certain precious 


kinds of cloth were manufactured. 


Professor Weber is inclined to explain the words 
Subhadrikam Kampilavasinim which occur inthe Vajasaneyi- 
Sainhita for which Subhagé Kampiluvasini stand in the 
‘Vaittiriya-Sainhita, as referring to Subhadra, the wife of 
Arjuna, and the names Ambika and Ambalika as applying 
to the mothers of Dhrtarastra and Pandu. In this case the 
whole passage would point to an event in the history of the 
Kuru-Paficilas. Though such an explanation would suit 
my purpose, I am afraid that it cannot be accepted. I 
am, however, satisfied that.the ceremony is of non-Aryan 
origin, and therefore I have quoted it.*° 


It would not be difficult for me to produce from the man- 





The Bombay edition and that of Carey and Marshman (p. 173) read 
36h as follows: ‘ mahisya parivrttyitha vaviitiim aparam tatha.’’ The Gran- 
tha edition reads hastéxne instead of hkavena. The commentary of the 
Ramayana (Govindarajiya) says: “ Atra sfitram: dimbé A lnvanenie iti 
japanti mahisi aSvam upasangamya ganaunm tra yunupatin havainah it- 
vabhimantrya ntsaktyor grdam dhéhiti prajanané prajananam sannidhaya 
upavisati. Subhage Kampilavasini iti ksauména vasasa adhvaryuh mahi- 
sim a&yam ca prachadya vrsa vam retodhah retd dadhatu iti japati 
ignidhra étam ratrim rtvijah yajaniinam jagarayanti.” (Dagaratha gives 
his four queens the Mahisi, Parivrkti, Vavata and Palakali to the Hotr, 
Adhvaryu, Udgatr and Brahman (Atharvan) priests respectively as their 
wives. The priests return the queens after the ceremonial against a 
present to the king. 

80 See Professor Weber’s History of Indian Literature, pp.114,115 “The 
gecond passage occurs in connection with the horse sacrifice (CEE 13); 
The mehishi, or principal wife of the king, performing this sacrifice, must, 
in order to obtain a son, pass the night by the side of the horse that has 
been immolated, placing its $iSna on her wpastha ; with her fellow-wives 
who ure forced to accompany her, sbe pours forth her sorrow in this 
lament: ‘O Amba, OQ Ambika, 0 Ambalika, no one takes me (by force 
to the horse) ; (but if I go uot of myself) the (spiteful) horse will lie with 
(another, as) the (wicked) Subhadra who dwells in Kimpila.’ Kampila is 
a town in the country of the Paiichilas. Subhadra, thercfure, would seem 
to be the wife of the king of that district, and the benefits of the agvu- 
medha sacrifice are supposed to accrue to them, unless the mahishi consents 
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ners and customs prevailing among the Kurus, Pajicalas 
and Pandavas further evidence to show that they resemble 
those of their non-Aryanised relations beyond the pale, but 
I believe that sufficient proofs have been already brought 
forward in support of the non-Aryan descent of the 
former. It must also not be forgotten, in cases like these, 
that it is quite impossible at this distant period to give an 
accurate and concise description of the manners to which 
the people of India adhered in those days, though we may 
be able to give a general account of them. 


If I now summarize the conclusions to which I have 
arrived concerning the Bharatas, [ contend that the Bha- 
ratas mentioned in the Revéda, principally as the followers 
of Visvamitra, were warriors of non-Aryan origin, who 
disconnecting themselves early from their aboriginal 
kindred and gaining access into the Aryan pale, became 
by their superior prowess and iufluence the representative 
tribe of the Aryan race, as their relatives beyond the pale 
were the representatives of the aboriginal inhabitants. They 
were divided into two great branches, the Kurus and Paii- 
cala-Pandavas, round which were grouped the other smaller 
clans. In a similar manner two great tribes, the Gaudians 
and Dravidians, formed the chief component parts of the 
non-Aryanised Bharatas, who, spit up in numberless snb- 





voluntarily to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we are justi- 
fied in regarding the mahishi as the consort of a king of the Kurus,—and 
the names Ambika and Ambalika actually appear in this connection in 
the Mahabhirata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhritarashtra 
and Pandu,—we might then with probability infer that there existed a 
hostile, jealous feeling on the part of the Kurus towards the Pajichalas, a 
feeling which was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which in 
the epic legend of the Mahabharata we find had burst out into the flame of 
open warfare. However this may be, the allusion to Kampila at all events 
betrays that the verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 
ing passages of the Taitt. Brahmana), originated in the region of the 
Pafichalas ; and this inference holds good also for the eleventh book of the 
Kanva recension.” [I quote from the first edition, as I have not yet seen 
the second edition of the History of Indian Literature, 
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divisions, were spread over the whole length and breadth of 
India, and even beyond it, if we include the Uttarakurus 
and Bahlikas with their immediate kindred who lived 
beyond the Himalayan mountain range. I have given a 
list of these various tribes in some previous chapters.®! 
Though the non-Aryan population everywhere consider- 
ably outstripped the Aryans in numbers, the latter, except 
in the case of some northern districts, thougl forming in 
fact only an infinitesimal fraction of the inhabitants of the 
Indian peninsula, were nevertheless able to gaim and to 
retain dominion over the numberless abongines by the 
display of their superior mental and physical powers, to 
exact implicit obedience to their behests, stamping on them 
the seal of divine ordmance, by arrogating to themselves 
the title of Gods on Harth. And yet while occupying 
without dispute the position of lords over the whole country, 
these masters when naming the land could not find a more 
suitable appellation for it than one which contains the 
name of the most prominent and powerful indigenous race, 
the Bharatas, connecting it with their eponymous king 
Bharata. In consequence, I prefer as India’s name the 
designation Bharatavarsa, or land of the Bharatas. Indeed, 
if I may venture a suggestion, I think that as a general 
name comprising all the mhabitants of India that of Bharata 
should have the preference, because all classes and clans 
of the population can put in a claim for it. Even the 
Brahmans, to whom it does not properly apply, could 
have no objection to it, in consequence of their ancient 
and intimate connexion with the Bharata-kings, and their 
present high position as principal leaders in temporal and 
spiritual matters of the population of Bharatavarsa. Such 
a name will bridge over the great social chasms, which 
divide at present the Hindus, and perhaps bring together 











*1 See ubove, pp. 14, 112 and 113. 
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in union the two great antagonistic sections of the original 
inhabitants, which since the earliest times of antiquity have 
hved estranged from each other, not always, perhaps, in open 
enmity and war, yet never in sincere friendship: I mean 
those divisions which appear in history at various times and 
occasions aS Kurus and Paficélas, Gaudians and Dravidians, 
Kurumbas and Pallas, etc. ‘To all these kindred tribes, 
as to the Kurus and Paficalas of old, the term Bharata can 
be applied, as it includes all Aryanised and non-Aryan 
Indian clans within and without the Aryan pale, and I 
consider that by accepting such a time-honoured and 
honourable name as their national designation, a great 
step towards national unity would be taken in India. 


80 
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Bahlana, Balhana see Balla. 
Bahlika ( Vahlika) 610,614,622 
Bahraich (Bharaich) _... 39 
Bahroli_ ... ee os 39 
Bahucara ae Be 502 
Bahuda we 214,215 
Bahvapada se is 535 
Bahvrea ... on rad 422 
Bahvrcopanisad ni 424, 
bahyabhakti Ak ee 4.09 
Bahyamatr i ue 447 
Bahyasva ... 609,610 
Baiga _... tea Ses 569 
Baijnath ... oe ase 376 
Baiju ae a ie 376 
Bailagar ... sae cee 89 
Bailur... ee ag, o+ 
Bainénivandlu ... ns 470 
Bairagi... sive sae 348 
Bairoba ... a - 137 
Bais of Baiswara Oe 46 
Bajantri ... te . 199,200 
Bakada ... ae rT 156 
Bakchos ... les ee 126 
bala ee ‘is ee 6 
Bala ses .. 14,15,188,276 
bala, se es oe 6 
Bala os a ee 14,77 
Balabhadra ae aK 501 
Balabhadrika _..., fee 501 
Balabhi, Balabhipura .. 78,82; 
Era of, 81 
Balabhit .. ia ee 15 
Baladéva.... 268,431 
Balagraha en 499 
Balakanda 595,619 
Balakasva ius ee 120 
Balamba ve ies 499 


Balambika me a3 42-4 
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Balamma ies a 502 
Balanasana boy : 15 
Baland ... ae a 105 
Balanisidana ... te 15 
Balanrpa sa s 85 
Balantipurgon ... ry 105 
Balaraja ... ee oe 79 
Balarama... 87,130,310,348,449 
Balarati ... si ASA 15 
Balasakti oh sie 511 
Balasadana, e she 15 
Bal-ca-rae .. ae oF 81 
Baleokuros zen 81 


Balfour, Dr. Edward, 199,201,202 
Balbana Bahlana, see Balla. 


Balhara .. Ri ee 78-80 
bali, bali ... 6,300,532 
Bali ... 15,40,98,414,449,465 
Bali se ee et 87 
Balibandhana ... eae 15 
Balidhvamsin ... ae 15 
Bahhan ... ee eis 15 
Balihantr... er wes 15 
Balikaputra 8 we. “(So 
Balindama at se 15 
Ball, Mr. ... ai es 211 
balla - eae sey 6 
Balla... 14,35,70,72,77,78-82,105 
Balla-ca-Rae ce ne 80 
Ballagrama re 78 
Balaji... ae ee 362 
Ballaksétra ... 78,79,81 
Ballala ... 14,78,101-107,609 
Ballantyne, J. R. sas 4105 
Ballapallem a ae 79 
Ballapur a ea “ATS 
Balla Raja (Rao) .. 78-81 
Ballasamudram ae 19 
Ballava re eat 3 
ballein oe ie 3 
Balli Yi a ae 79,80 
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Balmer, Lieut. ... a 204, 
Balrampur he 115 
Balthasar ne us 161 
Baluches sey a 35,37 
Baluchistan Sen (RSD. OF 
Balvala ... oe ae 89 
Bana 15, 4.0,3'78 382,383,433, 449 
Banalinga 383,384,385 
Banaccéri as 8) 68 


Banares see Benares. 

Banarapini a fad 4.56 

Banavisi (Banavasee, 
Vanavasi), 173,175,178,179,269 


Bandelgot on a 46 
bandi a we mee 146 
Bandobéné Ais ie 131 
Bandogarh oa ch 105 
Banerjea, Rev. K.M. ... 321 
Bangala es a 609 
Bangalore ome oe 502 
Bangaramma .. 179,502 
Bani Shima ae oe 192 
Banian-tree a ... 42,601 
Banivikal Bx ee 497 
Banling ne Sa 339 
Bantadevade __... or 502 
Bantar... vO at 89 
bapa at a oi 157 
Bappa_... ibe a 79 
bar, bar ... ee oe 42.43 
Bar a a cai 39,41 
Bar, (Bhar) 138,30,32,33,35,37,47, 

48,503,600,601 
bar an ‘8 a 43 
bara, is a we 37,43 
Bara a or a 39,40 
bara oe sy aah 43 
Bara Banki a a 39,40 
barabar ... ai i 37 
Barabar ... bee nee 39,40 
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Baradeva 
Baragaon es 
Baraghi ... 

barah 

Barama Devi 
Baramahal 
Baranasi .. 
Baranda ... 

Bara Rai ... 
Barawara 
Barbanda 
Barbara 

Barber’s bridge 
Bardaotis... 
Bareilly 
Bareudra (desha) 
Barhaj 


Barhanpur, Sultans of ... 


Barhapara 
Barhar (Bharhar) 
Barhiya 
Baria 
Barikéra 
Barind 
Barkar 
Barliar 
Barua (Varana) .. 
Baraa 

Barochi 

Baroda 

Barok 

Barr 

Barrhai ... 
Barwan 

Basava 

Bassora 

Bastar country ... 
Basu 

Bat 

batein 

Batraja 

Battadar ... 


.-- 156,172,174,175 
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39,40 Batu ssie z ne 290 
39 Bear, Great os ae 584 
43 Bécaraji ... ia ie 502 
225,237 Beddadanolu _.., sa 147 
222 Behar 39,41 ,42,141 
41 Behistin . 110,113 
117 Beikaddi ae Ae 562 
80 Bejapore ae ee 200 
AO Bel .. 2838,315,316,318,319 
me 117 Belar ies a mee 150 
38,431,600 Beldar... Se as 292 
7 Belemnites i ee 340 
40 Belgaum ... aie ao 78 
39 Bella Pennu 150,152 
44,45 Bella! en on os 105 
39 Bellam _... eh ar 85 
159 Bellary 200,475,502 
39 BelMarduk va ys 560 
39 Bellaru... a om 116 
39 Belounja oe se 23 
86 Bélsazzar oe 171 
305 Beuares 38,39,40,41,45,68,74, 

45 


229 
41 

39 

v1 

261 

87 

a 43 
... 18,36,38 
39 

380 

ey 

147 

54,55 

42 

3 

259 

156 


138,141,292 (Brahmatemple), 
293,295,374,376,379,609 

Benett, W.C., Mr. be 47 
Beufey, Prof. Theodor ... 609 
Bengal ... 22,33,44,45,117,118,119, 
120,124,141,146,149,152,155,156, 
260,262,264, 268,379,474,575,576 
-—— Castes and Tribes of, 575,576 


~——~ Ethnology of wae 264 
Bengali 10,118,268 
Bera Pennu ne ve 152 
Berai a ee ef 502 
Berar 42,149,151,173,175,262 
Berat, Beratgurh 4 81 
Beri Chetti os ae 39 
Berme, Barmere, 299,801,303 
Bermegunda 300,303,304 
Bérossos ... ... 316,317,318 322, 


323,326,327 ,560 
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Béstvara Kurumha ak 233 
Betakan ae aKa L86 
Betikhan a ee 182 
Bethlehem sae Sat 161 
hetta i 106 
Betta Sere "207, 223 3224,229, 
230,232,233 

Bettada Chicama ae 223 
Bettadapuram 464,486,487 
Bettagoi... ia ae 80,84 
Bhadohi (Bhardohi) __... 40 
Bhadoi_... a ai 38 
Bhadra ... ae i 398 
Bhadrachalam ... ae 141 
Bhadrakali .. 429,464,469,495 
Bhadrakaiicana ... et 102 
Bhadrakarni.. sii 398 
Bhadrakarnika ... re 400 
Bhadrasundari ... ae 398 
Bhadrésvara _... = 401 
Bhaga _... ve ... 275,425 
Bhagal ... ae ee 231 
Bhagala ... 424,456 
Bhagalpur ee AA, 
Bhagavad Ramacnkerya 62,387 
Bhagavadgita 392,407,556 
Bhagavan ae aS 67 
Bhagavatapurana ... 28,24,86, 
268,310,313,324,404, 

430,524,542, 582,609 

Bhagavati cia zi 511 
Bhagirathi “i tee 367 
Bhagyalaksmi ... . 363 
Bhairava ... 157,160,222,224,237, 
294, 416,417,471,456,507,508 
Bhairavi ... .. 898,444,494 
bhakti... es 409,410,449 
Bhal a a i 79 
bhala a a - 9 
Bhalana $4,35,519 


Bhalesaltan oa ae 46 
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Bhalla... .  14,19,170,177 
Bhaluah ... ne er 44, 
Bh§man. ... a Ss 45 
Bhamani .., as ae 3 
Bhandira... aa ae 356 
Bhangakara os a 610 
Bhanumati aa 449 
bhar oH sey ve 43 
Bhar see Bar; census of 
the ee see sus 45 
Bhar Raja a nee 40 
bhara et a 43 
Bharabhiti -_ sai 400 
Bhara Bhuya ... e Ad, 
Bharadis (Bhar- ahadis) . 41 
Bharaich ... as es 40,41 
Bharat... ve 38 


Bharata (king ),350,600, 601 610,622 
Bharata(people),38,39, 101,578-623 


Bharatacampu... va 84 
Bharatan.. ed ae 575 
Bh Retna oe i 401 


Bharatavarsa ine - 
8a) 43,117,216,353,553,601 ,622 


Bhirati ... oe er 286 
Bhardih ... Mon 40 
Bhardoi: ... an are 38 
Bharga ... " os 39 
Bharbut. ... ee re 40 
Bharin ... ae sar 46 
Bharkhari oe oy 40 
Bharna ... oo ry: 40 
Bharosa .. én 39 
Bharpatva i ae 38 
pharsawan a ee 40 
Bhartipur ei oie 40 
Bhartrhari ed he 392 
Bharukaccha ... ae 3 
Bharwara ae e 40 
Bhasa _... mn ee 286 
hhasikam i es 241 
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Bhagsmasura ar ee 308 
Bhaunri ... ake We 38 
Bhava 365,370,419 
Bhaskara ae es 386 
Bhavani ... 3,137,145,164,188,349, 
358,398,456,496 

Bhavani-valley ... ae 235 
Bhawar ... ae es 45 
Bheda 17, (king) 578 
bhéri st be 33 
Bhérunda ae ey 4.56 
Bhettia ... om Bi 45 
Bhiksatana a 370 
Bhil ..14,19,38,48, 70,7 77,79,80, 
£4,85,108,134,136,187,151,158, 
209,235,571 

Bhilavan.. o aa 5 


Bhilla 14, 19, 77,82,103,105,135,456 
Bhillala 14,69,85,101,105,108,609 


Bhillama.. Sc a 73,85 
Biilinnen: pa 85 
Bhima 45,97,146,147, 154, 379,611, 

615,617 
Bhima... ea of 398 
Bhimanath ne ae 81 
Bhimagankaralinga ... 379 
Bhimasena ea fo 39 
Bhimésvari ae oF 398 
Bhisma (Bhismaka) . 66-61; 

615,616 
Bhigmaparvan ... 830,392,393,306, 

397,429 
Bhogabhumi __... FF 010 
Bhoja_... see et 616 
Bhojak ... is a 292 
Bhojaraja es 
Bhonsla prince ... 7 \41 
Bhopadéva me ike 456 
Bhopat _... uae Ae 292 
Bhopi 3 a Bis 459 


Bhora Pennu .. Le 153 
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Bhowal 4.4, 
Bhoya 38 
Bhramaramba 502 
Bhramari a te 398 
Bhrgu _ ...16,291,302,306,363,370 
Bhrogi. 7 (Bhrngi—malai). 234 
Bhrngirata 378 
Bhrti 398 
Bhi 364,456 
Bhudévi . 471,482 
Bhogola ... 167 
Bhuia 43 
Bhuili 43 
Bhuinhar 45 
Bhumanyu 606,611 
Bhimi 43,275,364 
Bhumia 43 
Bhumi-dévata 531 
Bhamidévi 363,453 
Bhumiya ... 43 
Bhungarma 154 
Bhungihar ba 43 
bhir wee 281 
Bharloka 302 
Bhuisakta 364 
Bhut Nibaudh 559,561 


Bhnta . 


. 167, 174, 225 296,298,299, 


~ 300,308,367,378,419,450, 
45 | ,453,505,513-15,523 
531,559,560,562,570-72 


Bhitanatha 
Bhataraja 
Bhutésa 
Bhati 
Bhuattia 
Bhuttra . 
Bhuva priest 
Bhuvah 
Bhuvana. .. 
Bhuvaneésvari 
Bhuvarloka 


377,416,450,451 


377,451 
459 


398 

38 

281 

571 

281 

340 

318,42 24, 438,444 
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Bias river... . 144,214 
Bibasis ... 5 5 144, 
Bibastos ... ay aC 143 
Bible re ... 10,279,316,558 
Biblical 314 (reportof the 

(deluge) oe aa 315 
Bider ‘a as 161 
biga nee a, axe 229 
Rihar.-. or hes 14] 
Bikrampur ae See 44 
bil ss = en 84. 
bila ae on er 340 
Billa (Bihlaua, Bilhana) 72 
Billava ... Sie . 164,171 
Bilva = Pe eS; 497 
Bilvaka ... re ee 401 
Bilvapatrika ... bas 398 
Bimba ... ey me 250 
Bira (bira) 236,237 
Bira deva (Birappa, Bir- 

By)ie nes es wv. 222,252 
Birh ee ie es 161 
Bittoi (Bittivi, Bittigoi). 84, 
Black devil, black prince, 

black sea sie Sale 561 
blacksmith er : 58 


Blacktown iu Madras ... 52,64,55 


Boa (Boath) 186,573 
Boad es a. 149,158 
Bobbalamma ee 4.99 
Bocotas ... pat See 314 
Boddu Coorgs ... 164 
Bodo ay es or 29 
Boeotia ... ee ai 314 
Bog a a es 275 
Bogota ... te oe 315 
Bogra (Bagura) ... e Ae 
Boja oes mat a 616 
Book of the dead foe 543 
Bokhara, travels into ... 120 
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Bolagallu... ae et 23 
Bolan Pass fee he 34 
Bolingae ... Sn oe 93 
Bolla aes ee a 107 
Bolle tee sir a 298 
Bombay ... 3,78,116,188,139,140, 
148,149,201 261,262 268,559 
bomerang bad ae 258 
Bomms ... ss ve 301 
Boorha Deo ae 25 211 
Bopat ... va ved 292 
Boswell, Mr. John, A.C. 184,203 


Bothlingk, Prof. Otto v. 19,838,142, 
256 ,268,330,381 ,517,579,602 


Boyle, Mr. J. A.... sae 108 
Boya oe e ... 497,498 
Brachiopad Mae 338 
Brahma see Brahman. 

Brahmabhata 296-306 ,507 
brahmacarin .., ak 591 
Brahmagaya 292,295 
Brahmagunada 292,293,294 
brahman (devotion) 282,582 
Brahmaloka 301,302 
Brahman ... 5,15,18,67,90,91,124, 


188 237 ,274.,282-306 ; 292,293, 
(Brahmatemple), 303 (-cause of 
eye disease); 312,313,324,328, 
329,346,348, 351,353,358,410,434, 
436,437 ,441,444,446,447,464~ 66, 
382,386,388,392,394,395,403,413, 
415,417 ,424,425,430,454,437,442, 
444,446,447 ,454 (head of), 455, 
465,466,468,468,470,472,473,485, 

523, 540,549,584 
Brahman 23, 33,43,53,54,55, 
58-62 ,65,68,69,87 ,90-92,94.96, 
98,99,117,120,121,136,137,138, 
155,157,158,161,164-66,171,176, 
178,186,200, 204,205,210,221 250, 
265,282,291,310,312,352,354,360, 
372,388 398,404,415 423,453,454, 
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Brahmana Res a 281 
Brahmanandakala sxe 424 
Brahmanaspati ... 276,280 
Brahmanda ee ie 302 
Brahmandapurana  39,72,158,308 
Brahmanic  8,10,19,23,24, 64,119, 

169,235,234,235,404,422,454,547 
Brahmanical 373,377,378 
Brahmanism  20,159,285,387,151 
Brahmaputra ... re 44, 
Brahmapura —_... ie Zip 
Brahmaraksasa .. 298,456 
Brahmaraksagi ... a 466 
Brahmarsi ane ae 563 
Brahmasiroharaua ee 371 
Brahmasthana ... ... 800,304. 
Brahmastone 304,305 
BrahmasirOharana aN 371 
Brahmasura on ae 360 
Brahmasnitra ... 4038,539,540,552 
Brahmavamésa ... a 67 
Brahmavé da at Se 292 
Brahmavidya ... 429,431 
Brahmi 286,426, 44-7 
Brahmotsava _.. Be: 289 
Brahui, 4. 13,30,32,34-37,50 
brazier ... aa an 58 
Brazilien ... 314 


Brceks, Mr. James W., 84-182,186, 
192,194-06,227 229,235,236,573 
Brhadaranyakopanisad... 539-41, 


548.50 
Brhaddevata ... sac) 583 
Brhadisu ... = ae 609 
Brhaduktha ich a GO7 
Brhannaradiya ... na 338 
Brhaspati... ... 276,334,396 449 
Brhatsambita ...35,83,84,86,134, 
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Bridama ... sos aan 93 
Briggs, General ... ‘es 49 
Brnda_... ‘er et 358 
Brndaranya a oa 16 
Brndavana Ai ae 354, 
Britain... ie pes 166 
Brown, Mr.C.P. 3,134,163,205,206, 
208,210,225,469 

Bryonia ... ta 255 


Buchanan, Dr. Francis ... 34,387,483, 
4-4,93,116,131,138,141, 171,172 
174,177-79,196,200,219,221, 
224,225 ,227,233,235,237, 239 
Buddha ... 19,20,102,284,301 (tem- 
ple), 392,310,327, 


403,407 444,451,557 
Buddhi_... mr as 449 
Buddhism 20,47, 235,306,553 
Buddhist ... ..40,41,43,100,101, 

287,292,301 303,407 
huffalo 186-88,196 
Buhler, Prof. G. ... oe 81,82 
Bulla ce oe fe, 85 
Bundelkhand 38,39,41,115 
Bura Deo... Si = 158 
Bura Pennoo ... .--» 150-53 
Burma... oi ay, 187 
Burmese ... ace . 212,214 
Burnell, Dr. ee i.) Woe 
Burnes, Siri Al... a 20 
Burnouf, M. BE. ... ee 325 
barr ae ae ; 42 
Busrah ... aa ma 558 
Bustar ... en 149-51,153 
Bustar Raja ae ree 154 
Bitiya ... ee aE 57 
hyrd bd ae ae 79 
Bytes Sthodiarchos __... 316 
Byzantine nie ss 317 
Byzantium aoe Ao 80 

Cc. 

Cabul ee — as 113 
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Cachi es os 339 Campbell, M. G.... we 298-95 
Curubaru, see erties, Campbell, Col. Johu 110 
Cadil a +) 125 Campbell, Telugu Gram- 
Cadu a tt Sais 125 marof Mr. _... = 205 
Caikayata... ae om 604. Campbell, Rev. W. Howard 485, 
Colas. tet 125 469,472,486 
Cain, Rev. John... 46,108149,206 Camunda ... 424,464,494-96 
eairns..... 84,16] 182,183,185,186, Canalamma ae ey: 502 
227,228,253 Canar oy 64: 
Caitra race a - 44.5 Canara (Kanara) “Lie, 138, 167,170, 
Caitraratha ... ... 610 172-74,190,200,221 562 
Cakkili_... ‘et .. 51,65,66 Canarese 123,157,203,204,205,207 
eakra i... see 340,341 3862 Canda ... aa 112,156,378 
Cakradana eT an 371 Canda _s.. .., 424,429 ,434,436 
Cakranadi a 340,350,351 Candacharu ae a 221 
Cakradana Ar = 371 Candak ... ie a 156 
Cakratunda — Bes 368 Candala ...17,32,51,53,99,112,118, 
Cakravartin re as 307 155,156,159,172,175,176,467,468 
Cakravatadrinayaka . 456 Candalaputra ... ob 461 
Caksu.. oe 609 Candalavallaki ... 82 32 
caksus... ee was 405 Candali ... ey a 455 
Calatropis gigantea .. 247,467, candalika (candalika) ... 32 
488,501 Candamundi_... Mes 398 
Calauria (Kalauria) ... 126 Candani ... oe ae 156 
Calaurian damsel ee 125 Candayudhan ... ae 513 
Calauris ... at ... 125,180 Candel ... fee ae 156 
Calcutta Review... .. 44,146 Candésa ... a ea 378 
Caldwell, Bishop... 27,29,338,36, Candi... ee 429,434,436 
55,04,104,559,572,61L Candika .. 9. =. 898,445 
Calieut .... a .. 124,226 CandikéSvara_... wei 456 
Calini as me 456 Candipatha a ... 436,445 
Callaway, M. John i 559 Candra 78,449 ;—dynasty 610 
Caluk, Caluka ... oe 91 Caudrabhaga ... Art 402 
Calukya... pe me 90 Candragada a si 178 
Camachuma as ah 196 Candragupta ... ae 92 
Cami-tree ok aa 53 Candrala ... ms cn 398 
Camimalai we Ty 16 Candramas ... 276,281,361,540 
Campakavalli... si 17 Candramaulisvara ee: 390 
Campakavana ... ves 356 Candrapandiyan a 102 
Campbell, Sir George ... 121-24, Candrasékhara 367,370,377,456 





135,137,139,140,241,211,263,264 Candraséna ... 195,176,178 
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Cangundy (Kangnndi) ... 232 
Cangalamma, (Cangalamm4]) 502 
Cankaragulige ... ae 562 
Cankupparai_... . 57 
Canopus ee ar 25 
Cantirikaik6ttai i" 244, 
Capparis ceylanica ‘ 255 
Capparis horrida re 255 
Capua, practices of a_... 568 
Carajan ... ee 666 
Carana_... see kes 429 
Carey, Rev. 268,630 
Carikalamma ... a 502 
Carlleyle, Mr. ... uy 105 
Carmichael, Mr. D. F. ... 3-4. 
Carnatic .. 158,199 
Carnegy, Mr. Patrick ... 39,45 
carpenter hee ne 58,59 
car pulling x at o3 
carsani.. ah ee 577 
Carter, Dr. H. V. ; 139 
Casaubonus o 13 
Casie Chetty, Mr. Simon 34 
Caspar... 161 


Caste  ... 4,15,57-66,118,292,575, 
—among Pariahs 57-66 


Catal *, ae a 225 
Catalun ... aa 233 
Catti We fais ats ho 
Caturbhuja Canhan ... 91 
Caturmukha ... 286,287,293,295 
Caturmukha Brahma Lin- 
gésvarsvami .., ss 294 
Caturmukhapnram .., 294,295 
Caturvaktra 287 
Catuskénacakra. .. ken 483 
Cauhan . a Aas 90,91 
Cavadiru . es aa 198 
caval et oi ci 29 
Cavuramma Re ee 502 


Cébréln (Chebroln) ..._- 292-295 
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Céda 2 si we 133 
Ceded Districts ... a 202 
Cédi rad on oe 579 
Cekkuvauiyan ... fs 63 
Cellayi ... ee - 499 
Celliyamman _,,. rer 499 
Celt ‘ie a bas 313 
Celvapillai ey 78 
Celvayi ... ne a 499 
Cematte ... ie san 499 
Cemparkottai re 244, 
Ceficamma Me oe 502 
Céniyamma i 499 
Cenkalaniyammal we 502 
Cenkattukottai ... 244 
Cenkodiyamman wie +99 
Census report ... i 89,95 
Central Asia 123,559 
Central India 210,211 


Central Provinces = 45,141 
142,146,148,149,151,156,200,209 


Ceutsu ( thentsu) 293 294 
Céra ... 30,33,96 (potentates), 
125,133,134,163,164,219 

Céra kattu - whe 163 
Cerama ... me ae 219 
Céraman ... = * 68 
Ceres ae ae er 364 
ceru ‘ a, oe 219 
Cernma ... ae ou 219 
Cetar ne a: a 63 
Cetti a a eat 245 
Cettikal, péri.. oe 64 
Cevantugamman al 499 
Cevlon  ..._ 1,86,88,101 124,308, 
559,565,968 

Ceylonese... 301 (Buddhist), 360 
Ceyuia (ceyyuta) ta 5 
Chael a ae oe 125 
Chagalanda, Chagalandaka 400, 
401 
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Chailo dance... i 4.4, 
Chaitra ... ae ae 189 
Chaldea .. ... 823,556,563,565 
Chaldean .. 180,283,284,314,315, 


318,319,823,326,327,331,332,335, 
545,555,556,557,558 560,561,562 


Challava Ganga .. 207,208 
Chaloo... ei ee 21 
Chamar-gor sn rive 46 
Champaka-shashti ‘ 158 
Chand... as a 91 
Chand Bhakar ... So 210 
Chandah ... hist 141 
Chandala, see Candala. 
Chandeli Mandar Be 115 
Chando Tal sad a 4] 
Chandégyopanisad 533,540, 
: 541,549,567 
Chandradip oe es 4.4 
Chand Rai ie ey 44. 


change of a to u, 89; of k 
to £191; hetween dand 7 17 


Chatrakal a seh 224 
Chatri... sa a 46 
Chattisgarh (Qhattees 
gurh) ae ... 210,211 
chaturanga a ies 91 
Chanbes ... se be 292 
Chandkuris wise 263 
Chanki pass a aay 188 
Chalapati Row, Mr. D. V. 293 
Chandramaulesvarasvami. 294: 
Cher-nuter ee 54-4 
Cherkal (Cherikal) Rija.. 134,226 
Chern... a we 39 
Cheruman Permal 226 
Cherwa Kaur sas 210 
Chet oes Rs 38 
Chidambaram 17,98,380,385,399, 
495 
Chidambaram Iyer, Mr. 33 








} 


Page. 

chidty. 3... ae .. 888,340 
Chilka Lake si _ 149 
China... ——-:181,187,315,559,566 
Chinese . 144,177,333 
Chingleput 4,8,26,62,63,96,99, 
105,107,217,475 

Chinuamastaka ... wt 444, 
Chinsuli ... ee a 225 
Chintamani stone ‘es 294 
Chintapalle, Zemindar of, 292,294 
Chirinld 000 3.24, 
Chiiarus (Chlhiaros) . 125-1380 


Choaspes .. oe ae 113 
Chola, see Coa. 
Chota Nagpore 39,122,124,129,211 


Chota Oodepore ... ne 86 
Choteela ... aes i 79 
Christians of St. John ... 558 
Christianity 10,170,557,558 
Chronicles, Book of, ... 10,11 
Chronology, bibheal —... 335 
Chrysippe ae 126 
Chudel _... fos ae ied 
Chujana Bikada 156 
Chhnmli_... ae ire 137 
Chunar... a ss 43 
Churman ,; at 220 
Cidambaram, see Chidam barat, 
Cilamhattal se ee 499 
Cina nad ee si 399 
Cingalese ... sag ne 559 
Cinnammai ae bas 499 
Cinnan ... Ma 432 
Cintapalle, see Gi aalapalle, 
Cirajivin .. , 3 15,287 
Circle, holy (Siivabiay: 417 
Cirisi foe oe on 312 
Cirpar. ua: oe om U4 
Cirn ee tee ai 219 
Cypukaraikottai Sy Ree i 44 
Ciruman (Ceruman) ... 3 
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Ciruppaya Me ie +478 
Citragupta 537,538 
Citrakiita 134,401 
Citralékha ae ui 449 
Citrangada 35,611,616 
Citraratha 396,401 (place), 466 
Citraséna 610,611 
Cittar. as ae 59,236,502 
Classification of Lan- 
enages w= 10,554 
Clay horses at st S-4 
Clive vine ‘ws ee 131 
Cochin _.. 57,69,75,77,226 (Raja) 
Coda mh ce .. 118133 
Codayata... me a 604 
Codulu (Kodulu) é 113 
Coil re tes a 125 
Coila Mountain ... cus 133 


99,163,211 
Coins of Greek and 

Scythian Kings i 161 
Cola... 30,59,96,98,101,103,112, 
113,123,125,133,134,138,163,245, 
249,250, 253,254,485 


Coimbatore 


Colaimalai on on 16 
Colair ... a i 12 
Colakam ... se ae 163 
Colamandalam 250,252,254 
Colanadu ee ae 247 
Colanpédu am eae 246 
Colar_... 116,124,125,128,129 
Colara ... ay ». 123,128 
Colaria ... 121,125,132 
Colari (Colair) ... ee 124 
Colaurian 123,128 


Colavandiin 475,477,482 
Cole, Capt. R. ... ep 164 
Cole  ... —... =~: 122,125,201 
Colebrooke, H. T. &3,117,118,280, 

339,403,604,614 
Coleman, Mr. Ch. Hy 340 


Page. 
Coleman, Mr. Justice George 62,63 
Colgong ... ee aS 124 
Coziya Vellala ... aes 247 
Collegal ... is ea 181 
Goller= «i, sie Ae 126 
Colleries ... oe .. 128,131 
Colli-Corubarn ... a 221 
Collum _... avs th 124 
Colombo ... 124,301 


colour applied in distin- 


euishing years tit 333 
Colubae ... om aes 143 
Colur ee =o be 124 
Coluta nada Raja = 226 
Comati (Comti) caste ... 55 
Comorin, Cape ... me 398 


Comparative Grammar of 
Dravidian Languages 110,552 


Computation of time _.., 331 
Condochates 114,350 
Congreve, Col. 141,184,186 
Conjevaram 96,217,258 
Connor, Lient. ... ee 169 
Coolee, (Cooly) ... 128,125,128,131 
Coonoovar 210,211 
Coors... 56,164,165,166,167, 


207,218,205 (see Kurg) 
Cooroo, see Knru. 


Coracias Indica Te 472 
Coragoon ie ae 172 
Corar te ies ve ess 
Coravar 172,179,180 


Cory, M.Isaae Preston. 315,322,331 


Cosmography ... se 27 
Cosmology, Indian 274,301 
Cosoagus... oe on 114 
Cossack ... ae oe 123 
Cotaybutty $2 Sik 226 
Coti Curnbarn a... a 211 
Cotiote ... ee ee 226 


Cow-killers ig oe 194 


INDEX, 


Page. 
Creative Force ... 404,4.05,439 
Creator... ia sei o24 
Cremation = a 53 
Crole, Mr. C. 5S. ... es 59 
Cromleck . 84,191,227,228 
Csoma de Korosi ay 214 
Cuddalore aot oa 253 
Cuddapah ss ee a9 
Culialu... a ee 131 
Culiuga ... ae 124 
Cultivation, dry aud wet 106,107 
Culuka ss. os Pe 91 
Cumly Curubaru... 219,224,280 
Cunabi... ; ... 201,282 
Cuneiform inscription ... 110 
Cuuha, Dy. J. Gerson ... 138 
Cunnambu-Kurumba ... 232 


Cunuingham, Sir Alex.... 38,40,42, 
43,80-84,86,105,114,115,184,143, 


144, 162,212,213 
Cari oe ve ar 219 
Curi Betta oF ... 225,237 


Curubaru, see Kurumba... 116,217, 


219,221,222 ,223 ,224,225,226,232 
Curumbal... . 225,238 
Curumbara Nadu a 225 
Curuyu Callu _... " 116 
Cutiga... ioe 221,223,224. 
Cuttack 145,149 

D. 
Da (doi) ... Kee .. 42,215 
Dacikal .. sen a 63 
Dacre, Mr. Joseph aed 61 
Dadave ... Ree ae 151 
Dadhica ... cae ee 373 
Dadhivahana ... ie 371 
Dahika ... oe is 449 
Dahragni... a sas 24 


Daitya .., 18,90,310,396,404,449, 
515,516,519,520,521,524,525,533 
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Pago, 

Dakini _,, a ws 456,571 
Saxpu see as 17,28 
Dakga 287, 276, 302 (serpent), 363, 


369,372,419,446,489,522 


Daksadhvaraharanavira.. 373 
Daksina ... ae ore 449 
Daksinacara 66,414,415 
Daksinacari eh .. 66,411 
Daksinakuru.... ie 613 
Daksinamiirti sti 371 
Daksinapaticalam a 613 
Daksinapatha ... ne 187 
Dalpatram Daya . $59,560 
Dalton, Vol. . 23,38,44,48,8-L, 


121,) 22,130,141,149,152,153, 
209,210,262,264,553,558,169 


Damal, Damala ... eee 26 
Lamalaceruvu ... oe 26 
Damalapidi, Damalapa- 
kam (Damarapakam)... 26 
Damalavarublhayam ... 26 
Damana ... oes is 371 
Damara (Damaru)... 938,468,495 
Damasalkida =... fe 126 
Damaskios ae er 326 
Damayanti ue ‘we 449 
Damila_... a oe 26 
Damirica (Dimirica) ... 27 
Damodara (Salagrania)... 348 
Da muda .. . 214,215 
danam_ ... re ae 195 
Danava ...90,3813,429,431 446,515, 
516,519,524,525 
Dance of Kurumbas ... 259 
Dance of Devils 568,569 
Dandaka (king) ... .. 253,256 
Dandakanadu_... cs 208,255 
Daudakaranya ... 255,256 
Dandesh ... tie eh 159 
Dandin ... ie dot 398 
Daniel ... Ke is 568 





$2 INDEX. 
Page. Page. 
Dantir 368,369 Deograh . ue 379 
Danu 419,560,576 AcpBixes ... el or 579 
Daonos ... e 317 Dérmokh ie Pe 181 
Darada ... Pe ww. 80,142 désa ne ae .. 159,388 
Darage ... - 56-4 | Dararaja .. 369 
Darius Hystaspes 110,113 Deecnintiee mcloey of 
Daru soe ae elge Bengal, see Col. Talton. 
Darukin 371 Désikachari, Mr. N. V..., 296 
Darwin’s theory y 311 Deussen, Prof. Paul 047,548 
Disa 12,13,516,517,576 Déva 223,281,579 
Dasama ... oe td b3 Dévadaruvaua ae 401 
Dasan Zt 215 Devadigar fe A 89 
Dasara e3,16l | Deévagiri 85,486 
Dasarutha.. 307. 310.377,524, Dévahiiti Le 449 
094,620 Lévaki ... a 398,449,455 
Tasahara ... ee 8 +14 Deva Pithu (Lev Pithu)... 125 
Jiasaratha Rama 376 Devala 592 
Pasasumeth eh ae 376 Dévallanima 002 
Daséri, row of ro ares Dé valoka 302,552 
Dasyu 12,13,516,576 Dévamutr 398 
ltattatreya (Salagrama) 3+8 devaugana 439 
Dattoli... rey 24 | Dévapi 610,611 
Datura aa 460 | Dévapniije es ee 062 
Lavkina (Davki'. 327,398,504,565 | Dévarata... 592,593 
BE en 440 §  Dé€variipa = 369 
death = meer oleae | Dévaséna... .. 16,75,448 
Decany Mussualmans 232 = Lévasravas pe 593 
Leda Maida es Jo+ Devuvata 593 
Dekhau , 23,48,49,142,57 1 Dévavrata (Bhisma) 611 
Tekhani ... or fe LATS) Devayana 482,534 
Delhi 118,120 Devayani : 578 
] elus is ; 12S Devi ... 160,390,398,399,407,416, 
Deluge 311 1-328, 331. 230,308 425,426,429,433 435,436,438,450 
Pemavend oe ane $23 | Dévaki.., S63 see 449 
Lémétér ... 364,545 Dévika ... see sisi 611 
Demon 160,521,550-57 4 Devikatata 401 
Demonworship (demon- Cevil,.. 454,501,513, 515, 554,557, 
olatry) ... 169,55 | 558,560-62, (black female devil) 
Demosthenes 12s 560,567 
I ental ; lit Devil dauce 563,569 
Deogarh Guuli chief tz Devil temple 


va 871,672 
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Page. 

Dévibhagavata  285,286,302,308, 
$51-54.,363 364,366,387 388,391, 
407,408,421 ,426,427,437-~39,441, 


444..446,448 

Dévimahatmya .., ji 338 
Déviyamala _..., 452,455,457,453 
Déevyammai_... Hes 502 
Dévyupanisad 423,425,427 
Dewalur oe ee Dod 
Dhairyalaksmi ao 362 
[hanyalaksml ... eat 362 
Dhakur re ve 153 
Chami oe as 213 
Dhanalaksmi_... ae 362 
Dhanafijaya .. 393,397 
Dhonke ee, ic uum! “Vad 
Dhanka (Dhakka) at 33 
Dhanusagrama ee 340 
Dhanuskoti Ss sen 4.56 
Dhanvantari te 520 
Dhara... ee . 860,424, 
Dharatala oes sas 302 
Dharana si a 411 
Dharani ... is ots 363 
Lharkar tribe ... ee 46 
Dharma 3802,330,410,449,456,611, 
617 

Dharmadhvaja ... ee 352 
Dharmanétra ... 611 


Dharmaraja 97 (temple), 99,149, 
222,237,—Salagrama, 348 


Dharmasam hita... oes 346 
Dharmasastra ... ae 271 
Dharma Zambdi... eT 57 
Dharmesh ne as 558 
Dharmi ... oi ah 508 
Lhatr (dhata) 287 360,435,041 
Dbavaka a rn 82 
DThavalagiri wie ves 350 
Dhed oe ae er 49 
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Page. 

dhimal ans ane 29 
dhol (wild dog) 147 
Dhola (Dol) su vs 33 
Dholka ... ve ‘ve 81 
Dholla Devi i ee 154 
Dhrtarastra 113,610-12,616,620, 
621 

Dirtt: 2; ... 429,430,448, 449 
Dhruva ... a es 302 
dhima ... as oS 540 
Dhitimavati . 424,444. 
Lhumini ... iis was 606 
Dhamraksin . 429,436 


Dhunba Zambdi... tea 57 
Dhur, Dhurwa, Dorowa, 
Dhurwe or Naik-Gonds 149 


Dhvani ... eal sen 399 
dhyana ... ix Are 411 
Digamhara oP oe 367 
die (aksa) ae ‘ 329 
Digambara oe on 367 
Dikpala (Dikpalaka) 293,294,385 
Dilipa.., a Pi 585 
Dimirica ... a ae 27 
Dindigul ... ae om 54 
Tinga Pennu ... ses 153 
Dio (Deva Pithu) a 127 
Diodorus Siculus i 062 
Dionysius ., 882,545 
Dio Pithus as fet 125 
Dio Pithusa, Diopithuse.. 125-29 
Lioskuroi gb dai 276 
Dipa Zamhdi” ... Ae 511 
Dipti... we 429,480 
Dirghatamas __... ves 605 
Dirkish 182, 186,192 
Diti ae ..- 118,449,516,520 
div ee er ee 275 
Diva ae on .. 281,449 
Divodasa int a 610 
Doddamahacairya eas 309 
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Page. Page. 
Dodda Virajéndra Raja 168,170 Dundubhi 482,473 
dog (wild) we An 147 Dnrandhari ee Fas 471 
Dokhala aink ies 82 Durga 188,197,237,268,368,369, 
Dome a. ae or 136 371,374,414-16,418,420, 
Don a wba ae $21 422~24,428-30,443,444, 
Donguy Devi... bs 154 446 449 452,156, 464,495-98 
Donigar ... a ie 291 Durgamba (Durgamma) 237,456, 
Donda .., 254,255,256,257 496,497 
Dora (Doralu) 148,145 Durgapaja +0 998,402,414,415 
Dowson, Prof. John... 80 Durgastava 424.430 
J.ramala ... ae bn 26 Dugawa ees we 225 
Dramida, dramila 26,26 Durga. ... 368,369,371,374 
Draupi “ aie 187 Durgi . 368,424 
Draupadi... 37-00, 440,456,457, Dariulha 607 
471,477,608,611,617 Dersacannttl 4156 
Dravida 22-26,28,84,114,119,134, Daroahane 187,611,615 
214,320,324,320 Dussasana i. See 611 
Drivida- Brahman: 21,017, 118,600 Dnsyanta 101,133,594,602,605,606 
Dravidian 5,6,13,17,27,28,31, 14,00), Duhon 6. - Al 
55,57,69-72,03,94,101,109-7,109, Deenayaan 539,611 
110,116,117,119,122,187,155,164, tee ae 7 396 
168,180,182,207 ,216,220,237,558, ‘i 
55),568,576,603,605,621,623 ;-- Dvaparayuga 307 328,329, 
dance, 44;—grammar 27,2831, 330,337,084 
55 ;—languages 106,107,11U, | dvara re 338 
164;—race 13,168,180,237, &c. | Dvaravati Wes Ag 101 
Drbhika ... 079 | Dvija 942 
Drimila ... su ie 26 Dwara uth 213 
Drona 187,615 : Dyans wea 402 
Dronaparvan 187 Dymock, Lr. cn 268 
Drsadvian 454 
druh 517,518 
Druhin 285,287 
Druhyu 577,878 sat 
drom oe bee a 33 
Drupada ... . 605,617 Ea (Eakin) _... 283,318,319,326 
Drybaktai 114 (fish), 327,398,554 
Dibner, Fr. 127 Earth (goddess of) 154,402,452, 
Dubois, Abbé 226,248 453,457,468,554,573 
Dudh Kaur 210 Eda-Kurumba 229,230 
Dnka, Dx. Theodor... 37 Edda a = ee ad. 
Dokulika 456 Eeatta (Egattal),.. .-52,55,499 
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Egg (golden)... ie 284 
Eggeling, Prof. Jnolius ... 613 
Egypt 80,315,316,381 ,382,545,546 
Egyptian ... 283,307,315,316,318, 
327 331,333,381 ,642-46 
Eivurmalay ee ee 226 
Ejuruppa 224,237 
Ekaksaropanisad i 361 
Ekavirika a 502 
Ekamatr 456,499 
Ekambarés+arasvamikovil 95 
Ekanatha oe a 449 
ékantabhakti 409,410 
Ekaparna st ae ALO 
Ekapatala nee Ss 419 
Ekavira ... sehen 399 
Ekavirika ay ry 502 
Ekim - a ae 556 
BEOW ai - Ey 263 
ela ban he ot 6 
Elamattichi nee Sey 502 
Elankaliyamma yes 502 
Ellaicatti a ae 432 
Ellaikaramma ... He 501 
Ellaippidari 422,491 
Elapur... ce a 7 
Elattal ... Me 52 
Elavur_... oe rf 
Hl judi. .... oes 5 323 
elephant electing a king 266 
ella (vella) EE ee 6,29 


Ellamma, ENammai, Ellam- 
man .. 52,73,461,464,465-69,471, 


472,489 

Ellamuttammai aes 464 
Eliapor ... ; es 7 
Elliot, Mr. C. A.. wel 41 
Elliot, Sir ee 38,80,82,119, 
264,600 

Ellis, Mr. F. M. ... 57,217 ,244,252, 
260 
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Page 

Elora (Velura, Vernl) ... 5 

Elugdlamma __,, ae 502 

Elur (Velur, Yelur) 5 

@ému (mému),,, ee 29 

En fe 186 
Energy, aes of Fo. 


male, 368,388,398,402 41 4,428, 
436-447,450, 451 457,550,554. 
Ennamma 


ue one 502 
énu (nénn) ane ae 29 
Eranoboas oe ae 114 
Erech _... He oa 317 
Eridu. . 2); cia pin olen. 
erika, ernka, eruku 208 
Krikelavadu, Erikeladi, 

Erikelasani_... me 208 
Eriwan pe a 321 
Ernada (or Tamuri) _... 226 
Erode... 296 


erra 205,206 207 « Ages aie 
207,228 ; Erravaudlu 202 


Cruel «45. oP an 205 
Eruka (Eruku) .., . 208,209 
Erukuvadu an ae 201 
esa (vega) _ as ae 29 
Ethiop, Ethiopian ee 180 


Ethnology of Bengal, see 
Col. Dalton, 23,209-11,266,558, 


569,575 
Ettiyamman _... 501,502 
Enuedorachos .. a 317 
Euphony a ies t 
Euporbia Ba ee 460 
Euphrates 12,126,322,558 
Europe 86,101,129,313 
Kuropean 34,122,547 
Eurotas a dee 126 
Evalkarappéy ... ee 496 
Everest, Rev. R.. a4 340 


Evil Spirit ee ts 558 
exorcist .,. ay oe 567 
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Byirkéttai ao Be 
éyata (véyuta) ... ue 29 

F 

Fammada ae se 156 
Fawcett, Mr. Fr. 475,497,499, 
500 

Faz] Ghazi oo “ie 44, 


Female Energy, principle 


o*, see Hnergy. 
Fergusson, My. F. se BD LT. 


Feridun ... & ae 279 
Ficus Religiosa “ant 492 
Fiend te 513,515,516-26 
fifth caste in oe 64 
Fire-race ian a 90 
Fire-walking  .. am 93 
Fire-worship ... nes 188 
Fishermen made Brahmans 165, 
167 
Flavius Josephus aad 315 
Fleet, Mr. ve a 81 
Flood, (inundation) 107, see deluge. 
Forces of nature a: 553 
Foulkes, Rev. Thomas ... 73 
Franks, Mountain of the, 
(Farangimalai) eet 1 
Friday, worship on ... 469,483,492 
Frye, Lieut. J. P. as 155 
Funzha ... ae Re 315 
G. 
Gabhastimat  .. ee 524 
Gadaphara (Gudaphara}. 160,161 
Gadhin 591,592 
Gajamukha om Aa 521 
Gajanana ” ve 367 
Gal By; ies bei 125 


Galagalamma = «. sei 502 


Page, 

Galava ... ssi sa 592 
Gam Devi bas re 154 
Gana ag 13 522 
Ganambika Bes Me, 369 
Gananatha Kas re 389 
Ganapata sae a 158 
Ganapati .... 137,295,375,390, 455, 
466,482 

Gaud (Ganda) 144,146 


Gand (Gond) ... ee 350 
Gandaci, see Gadaki. 
gandaka (rhinoceros) ... 114 
Gaudhakala ay set 611 
Gandaki (Gandak) 114,339,340, 
347-51 ,356-58,360,383,38-4,385 


Gandakipurana ... BS 353 
Gandaphares __... ber 161 
Gandara, Gandari see 113 
Gandarai =o oP -114 
Gandaris, Gandaritis *.. iis} 
Gandha ... ore ss 405 
Gandhamadana ... oa 400 


Gandhara, Gandhiara, 
Gandhari ... 11%,364,449,606,616 


Gandhari wet a 579 
Ganqdharva 396,424,467 ,514, 
519,477,611 

Gandophares.... ee 161 
GanéSsa 157,339,371,389, 
390,444,446 ,449 

GanéSa (Salagrama) ... 348 
Ganésajanani ... Ahh 


Ganga (Ganges).. 34,45,83,90,117, 
120,125,126,129,130,138,143,144, 
214,307,312,350,367 370,373,376, 
396,419,448,456,601 ,608,610,611 


Gangabhrt Pa a 4.56 
Gangudikara 222,223,231 
Gangadvara . 370,401 
Gangakulatar 100,107,212 
Gangamma 97,493,502 
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Ganganamma. _.. e 502 
Gangappattana ... Ap 502 
Gangaputra see ane 136 
Gangayya a vis 502 
Ganges, see Ganga. 
Gangotri ... es ves 376 
Ganjam 8,99,144,145,14'7 
Ganoba ... 6 i 157 
Gansam ... Ses re 569 
Ganteramma _.... : 502 
Gaonka Korawa... ay 199 
Gar ist j ic 119 
Garbhhagrha ... ie 249 
Gardner, Mr. Percy 161,179 
Garigadévara... Sg 503 
gariman ... aia a 502 
Garuda 346,368,369 
Garudapurana 341,351,526, 
531,536-38,541,542 
Gathin ... es w+ 556,591 
Gauda (Dravidian) ... 362,364,370 
Ganda (molasses) oh 119 
Gauda (town) 117,121,148 
Ganda... ~—-22,112-17,119,120, 


141,144,221,223 
Gauda-Brahman ... 21,117-21,605 
Gauda- Dravidian... 9-11,21,52, 
109-11,131,134,177,189,193, 
207,237 ,256,282,287,305,308, 
318,328,336,398,41 2,421,422, 
451-54,458,463,464,504,505 
909,552,553,575,576,601,603, 


604,606,613,614 
Gauda-Golla a: es 220 
Gauda king, Hastern ... 120 
Gandaka = ei 113 
Gaudadésa 119,120 
Gaudapada ea Or 403 
Gaude__... ca 116 
Gaudian 13 o2,72,109,112, 


115-19,130,132,134, 140,142,155, 
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156,159,160,164,179,261,453,603, 
605,621 ,623—, derivation from 
ko, ror ves ae 109 
Gauh (Sarasvati) sie 286 
Gaukarna... na ie 138 
Gaula ... oe 114,116,142 
Ganli .w ~S.)~SSs«i16, 1 41,1422 
Gaunda ... ths ae 12 
Gaundal, Gaundan a 99 
Gaur 2 eee as 117 
Gaur Brahman ... ve 119 
Gaur taga... Ue 119 
Gaura, 113,114,117 Lowa 118,119 
Gaurésvara oe 117 
Gauri... 368,369,399, 421, 424,426, 
447,448 
Gautama 371,403 404,449, 
562,584 
Gautamégalinga ... a 380 
Gautami ... san 7 434: 
Gautamiya na fag 413 
Gaya... ~~... ~~ 29,400,401 
Gayakup ry ee 291 
Gayatri 2:75,289,290,368,369, 
378,397,399,423, 424,585 
Gayelhutty pass .. bis 181 
Gaynigara ee 173 
Genealogy of the Malabar 
Gods... eat ta 375 
Genesis 319,322,332,333,336, 
548,558 
gentlemen gintlemen ... 604. 
Gerard, Dr. J. G. as 340 
Germann, Rev. Dr. 340,374,375, 
379,467,507 
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Kanakavalli aR a 17 


Kanakhala ay ee 400 
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Page. 

Kanara  105,138,168,173,178,247, 
304,379,539 ,570 

Kanarese ... 3,4,10,27,28,32,36,51, 
66,84,97,105-7,224,231,255,257, 
110,131,133,163,169,218-20,258, 


265,503,504,511,613 
Kanauj (Kano})... ys 117-19 
Kanaujia ... rae ae 119 
Kanaverlyan __... fh 485 
Kanberln ae vs 562 


Kafici, Kaicipuram ... 53,59,62,95, 
216,217,222,236,250,25 1,256,258, 
296,379,385,394,399,456,475 


Kaiciyar... re os 63 
Kand a 143-161 
Kanda... 112,161 (god), 303 
Kandabar... ie ca 113 
Kandala ... ~ .. 155,156 
Kandali ... oy mA 156 
Kandaloi... . 82,80,82,84,118 
Kandappa . wee oe 161 
Kandara ... an oh 112 
Kandaroi... ee .. 113,114 
Kandarpa... Aa ... 969,396 
Kandarpa Narayana Rai 44 
Kandasvami ... ne 303 
Kandeh Rao... ... 168,806 
Kandesh ... Re ee 80 
Kandh ... Se; ae 149 
Kandipatna aa ses 114 
Kandiya ... si ba 159 
Kandoba ... ... 157,158,306,507 
Kandola ... a3 te 113 
kand6li, kandolavina ... 32 
Kandy... ou ay 301 
Kanerkes .. ee MAO 
Kanet... re oo 213 
Kangra ... aot 145 
Kangundi... ee si 231 
Kanh Te Pat me 160 


Kanh-Desh a a 159 








Page’ 
Kani-Karumba ... va 229 
Kaniska ... .. 177-79,375,381 
Kanjai_... ee oe 303 
Kafijagiri... ee md 475 
Kafijaveriyan... i 485 
Kanka _... fo a 291 
Kankaladhara ... mits 371 
Kankana ... i ... 248,371 
Kanmalar .. oe o 479 
Kannadiyar .... aoe 60 
Kannadi Golla ... sees 220 
Kanwannr.. ine wee ATA ATS 
Kannapuram~ .., a 475 
Kannar ... = a: 64 
Kannimar... e 77,500,511 
Kannitaiya Geni ch ae 63 
Kanvj Re Boe ma 118 
Kanpuaria... oe de 46 
Kantadesh cae ne 159 
kintam ... ees ae 110 
Kautanutrijumadibante 062 
Kantarijumadi ... ~ a62 
Kautippidan fate : 491 
Kanva recension cf ine 
white Yajur Veda... 621 
Kany... sf ... 900,522 
Kany aikubja 22,117,118,138, 
385,401 
Kanyakumari _.. van B2j908 
Kapalamocana .. Pe 402 
Kapali_ ... 429,471,494. 
Kapalka .. H ei 4.58 
Kapalin ... 390 
Kapi 11,403 


Kapila 67,68, 307, 384,392,396,399, 
4.03-6,429,449,469,539,553, 550 


Kapila 
Kapilar 
Kapilasatra 
Kapilavastu 


Kappal taccar 


399,429 
67,68 
529,589,553 
308,403 

64 
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Page. 
Kappal Vadukar = 64 
Kappata Koraga 156,172,175 
Kappu 52 
kapu 106 
Kavaiyar ... 64 
Karajar . aus 156 
karakam ... 463 ,494,503 
Karali 429,430 
Karamani 478 
Karamiura 173-75 
Karanasaundari ... 47) 
Karandoo Bana . 560 
Karani 471 
Karatoyi... 45 ,48 
Karavira 401 
Karduchian 323 
Kardama... 449,464 
Kardu 323 
Karéunmati 611 
Kari (Kali) 23) 
Karikkattamma]... 501 
Karinkali 230,237 
Karkal_ ...161,299,303,304,305 562 
Karkotaka ~ 302 
Karmadiya Kurumba . 229 
Karmania... 35 
karmavrtta 301 
karmasiddhi 369 
Karmin 552 
Karna 615 
Karua Golla io 220 
Karnam ... .. 459,490 
Karnata .., 22,117,184,221,223-25, 
230,269 
Karnata Kurumba 243 
Karnatic .. 20] 
Karnal So 379 
Kartaviryarjuna (Salagrama) 348 
Karttikai (Kartik) 290,447 
Karttikéya 15,401 
Karttiki ... 157 





Page. 
karu i nu rer 604. 
Karuppan oi we 482 
Karuppanna ... oo 488 
Karuppamanusarkal ... 327 
Karur... se Bhs 296 
karvi ree ae eh 604 
Karwi... Rack = 115 
Karya Themamin i 323 
Kasbar_... aR 161 
Kashmir (Kagmira) 1,117,144,381 
Kaéi, King of the, Be 610 
Kasi 265,293,345,475,610,611 
Kasikhanda ... me 413 
Kasinatha . a es 414 
KaSiyatra.. ... we 74 
Kasmir 375,381 
Kasmiramandala ae 401 
Kaspar... On a 161 
Kastha 429,430 
Kastari 286,362,513 
Kasyapa (Kasyapa) 516,520,524 


Kata ae ane oe 171 
Katampan, Katambu, etc., 
see Kadamban, etc. 


Kathenotheism .. a 273 
Kathi... oe as 82 
Kathiawar (Kattywar) 78,136,148 
Kati a or oe 892 
Katikaikottai .. 0... gd 
Kattan 482,483 
Kattayi ... ee: ses 499 
Kattéri 489,571 
katti gitti oe Re 604 
Kattiyam .. ee 259 
Katu ae a a 269 
Katulya ... ae “es 161 
Katur@du... es gst 147 
Katwar. mae ee 129 
k atyayana ... 104,368,424,592 
Katyayant,,...369,418,429 430,434. 

437 


Kautirya ... 
Kauberi .. 
Kauberlu... 
kaufe 

Kaula 
Realinibe ys 
Kaulubha... 
Kaulita ... 
Kaumari ... 
Kanmarila 
Kaundar . 
Konmnis. 
Kaur 
eee ox 
Kauravi .. 
Kansalyaé 
Kansambi... 
Kauégika . 
Kansiki . 
kavaca 
Kavas 
Kaveri 


Rea ear ve ttanant. 


Kavérya ... 
Kavila] 

Kavilkar ... 
Kavunda ... 
Kayankula. 


Kayavarohana .. 
Kazak (Cossak) ... 
Kearns, Rev. J. F. 
Kedara ... a 


Keédaramma 
Kédar éialin pa 
Kedar Rai.. 
Kéda 

Keikadi 

ké] (to ask) 
Keln 

Kenna 
Kéndpanigad 


Page. 


434. 
426,447 
562 
110 
416 
184. 
142 
142,143 
44,7 

19 
99,116 
144,145 


..123,201, 209- 11,289, 241 
35,210,211,615-17 


re 449 
. 449,619 
= 120 
589,591,592 
399,4.29-31 
354,355 

Me 579 
221,250,296 
68,245 

134 
105,186 
258 

112 

124. 

401 

1238 

: 104 
_ 400,401 
502 

379 

44, 

453 

12,170 

191 

4.97 

181 

419 
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Page. 
Kéra me 133 
Kérala, 69 { Ree " 101,188, 
163,165,169 
Keri (street) ... re 193 
Kern, Prof. hae -— 83 
k@Sara_.. V8 ee 341 
K @sava ee Mer 361 
KeSini 87,606 
Kesurbai... a aes 571 
Késguryogini... te 571 
Kétaki (flower) ... Min 288 
Ketrale ... rs BF 562 
Khade Patkar ... ie 158 
khadga aes Poe 157 
Khadgaravana ... 3 456 
Khagegvari ad z 351 
Khairwara wit on 85 
Khamam (district) ... 147 
Khand people __...32,140,144,157 
Khanda ,., .» 100,112,113,159 
khanda ... See 157 
khanda, khanda, eee. 

(sword) ... 157 
Khanda-déga__... se 159 
Khandagiri ens a 148 
Khandala ie oo 148 
Khandapara aes 148 
Khandava nae ste 113 
Khandavaprastha Are 113 


khande (sword) see khanda 157 
Khande Rao ... 157,158,306 
Khande Rava ... 157 
Khandééa(Khandesh 149, 144,148, 

157,159,191 


Khandésvara i, ae 371 
Khandoba ... 14,137,140,157-60, 

306 
Khanddji.. 157 
Khandwa ae nee 148 
Khapar Yogini ... ee 571 
Khar (Khor) ... i” 123 
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Page. Page. 
Kharond ... 151 klééavrtta 301 
Khas 214 Knee 146 
Khasa 213 ko . y 110 
Khasa 524 ko (cow ?) 196 
Khécara ... 531 Koand 144 
Khem 381 Koar ve 123 
Kheper ... ve as 283 Kobalirathabali ... 470 
Khizrpur os of 44. Kocch 29 
Khodala (pickaxe), wor- Koch tribes 214 
ship of £92 Kocchi 4.4, 
Khodiyal 571 Koda 190,191 
Khol ee 131 kéda 1 
Khond _ ,.. 83,110,111,113,189,453 Koda 112 
Khonda ... 112 Kodadabbn <f ne 562 
Kkondistan 110 Kodaga 112,183,162-69,179 
kidatn 191 Kodagu 162-164 
Kiggatnad 207 Kodaku (Kudaku) 111 
Kikata ; 579 Kodam (monkey) 191,192 
Kila Valuttir .. 296 Kodamanataye ... 562 
kilnadu 258 Kodanad ... 184,191 
kilé 191 Kodatha, ... 192 
Kilu oe 562 Kodatha betta ... 192 
Kiliy¢ndunayaki 471 Kodavar ... 191 
Kimidin ,.. x 516 Koddi 471 
Kings, book of, ... 10,3822 | Kode 191 
Kinnara ... 424,514 Kodi-idai nayaki.. 240 
Kinnibagge 562 Kédn (kodulu) ... 18,109,111,145 
Kira 14+ kodu (steep) 111 
Kirata 17,19,455,456 Kodumudi 296 
Kiratamma, 502 Koel river 124 
Kirati : 435 Koeri 141 
Kirna(-Sabara) ... 0... 83 koh 110,151 
Kirti a a 4.4.9 Kohatur ... 195 
Kirtipnsana Pandya... 2-4 Koh-i-nuh 320 
Kiskindha parvata 401 Kohitur ... 148 
Kistna district .. 293,490 Kohri oe 134,141 
Kitanatba om 456 Koi . 109,112,113,141,143-161 
Kittel, Rev. F. 28,87,111,163,170, Koidhora 148 
190,196,297 ,305,375,376,377,380 Koikopal .., 151 
Klambi Pennu 153 Koil prince 13h 

Kleitophon 129 Koilabhutal 


151 


INDEX. 


Page. | 
koiga (pl. of koi) 145,146 
Koiri (Koeri) ... oe 141 
Koital ... ae 112 
Koitor =. Re os 147 
Koitur ... 115,148,149,151 
Koiwar ... a ; 148 
Kokal _... wee 183 
Kokanir ... eon 179 
Kokvali_... we 136 


Kol 121-24,129-35,141,192,209 
KGla (Kola) 101,112,113,121,123, 
124,132-34, 201,205,209 


Kola 298,300,303 
Kola ae ons Le 495 
Kolachi ... a as 124 
Koladégamu _... is 134 
Koladya ... ke a 124. 
Kolagiri (Kollagiri) 113,133, 

134,187 
Kolahala 113,133,134 
Kolam 133, 134,148,151 
Kolamaniyamma ar 499 
Kolami_... ie iss 124 
Kolanada ae ay 134 
Kolafica .. 133,131 
Kolapura... 124,399 
Kolar 123,124,501 
Kolaramma aa a 501 
Kolaregs ... 132,134 
Kolaria (name of India). 123 
Kolarian 9 ,121-24,128,130, 


132,134,209,213,215,579,601 


Kolaries ... 123,131 
Kolaris ... ae sae 129 
Kolarnn ... se 124 
Kolaspnur ... Bs ei 124 
Kolaswartpam ... mn 134 
Kola-tiri (Kolattiri) ... 134 
Kolattanadu 133,13 b 
Kolavandln ee 209 
Kolharea ... ate ae 124. 
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Page. 

Kole 122,149 
Koler 122,123 
Koleroon 258 
Kolhapur... 134 
Koli ... d4,112,121,124,1380-59 
Koli city ... 134 
Kolies Mahadev ... 160 
Kolikkodiyon 513 
Kolikod 124 
Kolisarpah 121,133 
Kolish (dialect) .. . 214 
Koliyanar . 475,477 
Koliyapparai 57 
Kolla 199 
Kolladam 258 
Kollagira 134 
Kollagiri ... 133,134 
Kollaka 133 
Kollar a 64 
Kollapati Ankamnia 4186 
Kollapura 134 
Kollegal ... 221 
kolhi 233 
Kollimalai 194 
Kolnar 154 
Koloshes ... 314, 
Kolpur 134 
Kolika 142,143 
Kolumalai 475 
Kolnta 142,143 
Kolva 187 
Kdlvagiréya 113,187 
Kolvagiri 133 
Kolwan 135 
Komalavalli 17 
komattikal 63 
Kommalamma 147 
kKommamma 002 
Koua 109 
Konamma 502 
Konaraya 461 
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Page. 
Koud Ms te .. 143-161 
Konda... 13,110,112,150,151 
Konda 111,112 
Konda (name of Candalas) 156,157 
Kondaikatti Ve)Jala_—... 247 
Kondalamma_ ss... 502 
Kondali_ ... ; .. 82-84 
Kondaloi .. me 113 
Kondamma oe a 502 
Kondarndu 112,145 
Kondb oy .. 144,142 
Kondocbates’.... a 350 
Kondota ... _ 114,191 
Konelamba Bae hs 502 
Konéru 293,294, 
Konga (Kongu) 134 (king), 163 
inscription, . 164,170 
Kongani, Kongini, Konguni 163 
Konkan ... ae = 138 
Konkana ... ve ey 377 
Konkanapura_ ... ee 179 
Konnu_.... ue a 113 
konta 5 na 114 
Kontakossyla-emporium... 114 
Kontala .. 13,113,156 
Kontalavarkal ... te 63 
kdnu a cme ee 182 
Konva_ -.. 5a ‘a 113 
Konvasira rT her 113 
Koolee, see Kuali. 
Kopais lake Eis ae 314 
koph see > ” Lt 
Kophes _... bie ee 113 
Koorshe wanloo, see Kor- 
cu i ... 201,232 
kora Ree ane a, 45,110 
Koraca (Koracha, Koracaru 
Koracbaru) , 34,110,112,180, 
201,207 
Koraga 112,182,156,158,159, 


162,168-180,562 





Page. 
Koragatanige ... + 562 
Korama 112,180,201,209,257 
Koramaravan ... or 201 
Koran... ee ie Oee8,O0T 
Korangini (Koranginiyam- 
och p Cae ee von, AVS ATT 
korangu ... et a 191 
Korankaloi 7h xe 114 
Korano 177,178 
Korapolu ... en aS 562 
Korati —... es 562 
Korava, Koravannu, Kora- 
varu, Koravara, Korawa ... 110, 


112,160,162,]80,199,201,202, 
205 ,208-10,214,217 


Koravaiiji ae Say 84, 
Koravaramiyam are R4 
Kora wa-dih ae ee 134 


Korba (Zamindar of) 
Korea {Korcaru, Korchar, 


210,211 


Korchara) 112,180,201 
Kordyan mountain i 322 
Korea on re us e211 
Koretir ... ke a 114 
Kori (Kohri) 134,141 
Korindiur a an lit 
Koron ba ae = 34 
Korondih as aa 134 
Korrazalu seis 147 
Korsaru (Korcaru) 112,180,201 
Koruba _... aes re 230 
Koruba Golla _... a 219 
Korunkala vs Pe 11+ 
Koruviavasayar ... 201 
Korvaru ... bs ef 201 
Korvi ee cn i 201 
Korwa __.. oe te 130 
Kory gaza fos Ns lid 
Kosala... ... 114,115,120,613 

(Uttarakosala) 114,115 


kota (fort) — a a 111 
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Kota ... 33,112,182,162,182,118, 365,366 ,392,417,419,430,443,444, 
190-96,227 446,447 ,449,474,519,526 

Kotagiri ...188,191,192,194 Krsnapingala ao 429 
Kotahénu.., af ah 301 Krsnaraja ae 260 
Kotaka ... oF 7 194 Krsnarayamarutappa Dévar 257 
Kotamalai re oe 104, Krsna-Salagrima, Ss 348 
Kotamma = ae 502 Krsnay ajurvéda . 272,360 
Kotaya ... ne a 194, krstayah (paiica) fi: 577 
Kotén gen 185,192,198 krta oa ven ee 330 
koti (end) ee een 111 Krtamala 312,313,324 
koti (monkey) ... ie 233 Krtasoca ey ee 401 
Koti-Kurumba ... ee 233 Krtayuga ..807,328,329,330, 
Kotitirtha a8 i 401 881,837,377 
Kottam ... es or 260 Krtya ss... cal om 456 
Kotthara ish is 194 Ksaikayata se Bs 604, 
Kottitomdar.... a 255 Ksatriya 39,90,103,152,167, 
Kottumélam Ses or 4,94, 169,226,261,262,310,383,4.50,467, 
kotu (sleep) he re 163 527,552,591 
Kotyaksi re 5 399 Ksétra__... 7 “ 342 
Koya (Kayavadu) 109,145-47 Ksétradévata ... . 398,451 
Koyambattur ... ate 168 Ksétrakanda _,,, a 158 
Koyana ... a me 110 Ksetrapala, 507,508 
K6oyi ae ee 13,109,112 Kseétra Varma... exe 178 
Kraivya ... ee se 604 ksitayah (paiica) = 577 
Kramer, Mr, G. ... = 113 ksudh_ See a 449 
Kratha _... aie ave 610 Ksudradévata ... 499 
Krauiicadvipa... : 134, ku (ko)... 109-12,141, 144, 191,214 
Kreta _... i ei 330 Kubéra . 87,279,368,449 
Krimilagva a a 609 Kubjamraka es = 401 
Krishna district 292 Kuca Kanakkar ... yi 63 
Krishna river 186-38, 187, 225,261 Kneavar (Vaduka) ats 63 
Krishnamacharyuln, Mr. N. 31 Kud re ne ne 163 
Krishnasvami Iyer, A., B.A. 63 Knda Be ... 161,164,190, 280 
Krivi sae ei ... 603,604 Kudaga , 146,219 
Kriya an ate : 449 Kudaman, Kudavan .... 28 
Krodhabhairava ... = 507 kuderi kideri.. os 604 
Kronos... es ies 318 kudirai (kurudai) tee 5 
krs (to Bien oe 261 Kuduam ... ee ies 268 
krsna oe set te 261 Kudumba, see Kurumba ,.,281,261, 
Krsna __...97,137,159,160,309,310, 264, 267 
348 (Salagrama), 351,352,355,363, Kudumbi... i ve $261,262 


a 
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Page. Page. 
kudumi .. 247 ,262 Kullikabhatta ... _ 413 
Kuhn, Prof. ie 577 Kullum ... - i 124, 
Kui ee 110,112,144 Kullung river... me 124 
Kui Dina .. 146 Kullunji_.. oS i 124 
Kui Pruti 146 Kulna ne A a 124 
Kukila mountain 111 Kulodvaha a2 ae 449 
Kukkendaye 562 Kulottunga ... 236,250-52,255 
Kukkatamba 501 Kulpac, Kulpani, Kulpi ... 124 
Kukkutéévari ve 501 Kulra, Kulsi _... vee 124 
knla 140,206,209 Kulu 112,124,143-45,209 
Kulaba ... ms bos 138 Kulumai a ore 75 
Kuladévata _... 448, 463,464,487 Kulung Mora _... ve 154. 
501 Kuluntiyamman... ba 499 
Kulalpur ... 124 Kulita 142-44 
Kulambi ... es . 261,262 Kuluvuru 201,208 
Kulan (or Kola) Fort 124 Kulvadi ... Ae ves 53 
Kulandan, Kulandai _.... 75 Kumaon ... oe ane 136 
Kularnava vee 413,416 Kumara .. 365,513 
Kulasaukaramala 51 Kumarauna aa ee 179 
Kulavara... 209 Kumarapaika ... in 187 
Kulataye ... 562 Kumarasambhava ae 420 
Kulbunga 124 Kumari... 399,429,456 
Kuldah e eh 124, Kumbha ces — 481 
Kali ...._--181,135,136,139,140 Kumbhakonum ... 9,17,53,87,124, 
Kauliaupur (Kalyanapura) 124, 236,296 
Kuleh 131 Kumbhamata .., vie 503 
Kulégvari 399 Kumbhasambhava ae 24 
Kuligadnu ... 3 131 Kumbhattal Wi Me 503 
Kuhka (serpent) 302 Kumbi 141,231,261-64 
Kulin-Brahman ... 496 Kumuda... 302 (elephant), 402 
Kulina ... a tee 416 Kunahi ... aR Pi 261 
Kulinda ... 123,142.45, 213,214 Kunalamma, ar ten 502 
Kulindopatyaka ... 145 Kunara ... nf os 517 
Kulindrine 144 Kunawar... - a 144, 
Kulinga ... 145 Kunawari . 216,618 
Knulippayai 57 Kunhi (Kunabi) .. 187,189,231, 
Kulkeri 124 260--64,305 
Kuwllavakurti 124 Kunda --» 112,113,183,192 
Kuller-kaher 12-4 Kundabhédin _,., Se 113 
Kullevar ... 205 Kundadhara a i 113 
Kullu ai 145 Kundagni es me 113 


Page. 
Kuadaka ... sas se 113 
Kundakara er Re 82 
Kundala (Kundala), Kandali 113 
Kundalini 348,349,358 
Kuadaprastha .., ais 113 
Kundapur ie es 179 
Kunda Rana... si 158 
Kundasayin os vi 113 
Kundaye... a tes 562 
Kundika hae 113 
Kundika .. Kes see 456 
Kundilpur aa 4,0 
Kandinapura 113,156,611 
Kundiyamman ..,, 194 502 
Kundoda... ss sey 113 
kundu ss. a is 110 
Kunet__... .. 144,145,213,214 
Kuninda ... ce si 144, 
Kufjaladdi eee Mes 562 
Kuijar (Kanjar) tes 298 
Kufijara ... : a 24 
kunkama ree an 478 
Kannapur re ee 149 
kunnu, kuanam ... 110,214 
Kunnava 77,210-15,216 
Kunnava Vellala Be 211 
kuuru, kuaram ... 110,211 
Kunrapattirakottai bas 244; 
Kuntala ... me _ 113 
Kuathaka Sie ots 113 
Kanti. 113,393-95,449,611,616,617 
Kunutika ... ia3 eee 113 
Kaunubre +<: Sis sive 262 
Kunnuvar a sae 212 
Kunyagulige... fe 562 
Kuof oi i » 195,196 
kaph ee = ae 110 
kuppa__... ae bac 23 
kuppam ... ee me 258 
Kuppamma was oe 502 


Kuppayya re se 23 
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Page. 
Kuppepafjurli ... xi 562 
Kur ee ae vie SLL ZO9 
Kura ra ae rx 201 
Kural ... er os 05,07,66 
Kurandala cat ol 400 
Kurangea ... a a 113 
Kurapergade ... bak 562 
Kurata a a 113 
Kurava 64,68,201,205,207 
Kuravaiiji (Koravafiji) 111 
Kurcht -.., se ae 230 
Kurd 6 te me see 323 
Kurdistan 323,558 


Kurg ...162-176,191,202,207,226, 
22.9-33,237,265 


Kurei  ..; Ar ae 110 
Kuri ve an «. 214,218 
Kuribettaraya ... 228,229,236 
Kuricci ..., i a5 220 
Kuri Karumba ... 230,232,236 
Kuriyaddaye _.., rr 562 
Kirma .. 260,261,281,348 

(-salagrama), 444 
Kurmapurana ... a3 301 
Kurmavatara ... eat 367 
Kurmi..._—s—-112,141,281,260-64, 
Kurpuli ... ne a 186 
Kurru (Kuru) _ ...134,202,208,219 
kuru ...  418,110,217,219,236 
kuru (short) ... ses 219 
Karu (king, people) ... 112,211, 


260,603,604,605,608,610-13,615, 
616 (blood), 621,623 


Kuru ios ne ees 201 
Kuruba (Kurumba) ..._ 133,218, 

231,239,260 
Kuruba (shepherd) ee 218 
Kuruciyar 84,112,201 
Knrujangala ... tes 608 
Kurv-krivi 602,603,605 


Kuruksétra va 210,400,608 
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Page. 
Kuruma ... 112,201,261 
Kurumba ...06 (robber), 112, 


164,188,190-94, (—village) 192, 
215-18,223 (peacock-catcher), 
228,229 (sacrifice), 261,269 (mis- 
chief), 305,623, see Kuruba 228, 


269 

Kurumbabhimi... 216,244,247, 
225 255 

Kurumbadu pst 218 


Kurumba (Kuruba) Golla 218,232 


Kurumba Idaiyar 232,239 
Kurumba Kovil ... 229,235 
Kurumbanadzu ... “ee 216 
Kurumba Okkaligar ... 23]. 


Kurumbaranadu... 216,217,220,223 
Kurumba Vedar 232,242,243,257 


Kurumbi... 220,244,261,262,268, 


269 
Kurumi ... a ahd 261 
Kurunga ... ee ee 605 
Kuru-Paficala ... 603,605,613,620 
kuruppu ... oe ae 220 
Kurnuva 13,112,180,209,238 
Knruvandlu 201,208-10 
Kurwai ... re We 201 
Kurymena ae as 190 
Kusa ea a ez 120 
Knuégadvi pa ve an 402 
Kusamba... es a 120 
Knéan... Ms sar 177 
Kusbi Korawa ... ea 200 
Kusbhawampur ... - 40 
Kuéika ... , 431, 587-89, 611 
Kuéginagara etd son 19 
Kusmanda 15,455,456 
KuSddaki be es 399 
Kusti Pennn ie 153 
kuta (mountain) 5 111 
Katageer. “ae <a! 111 
Katapa ... si oe 163 


Page. 
kutakam ee aie? 163 
kutakan ae yes 162 
kutakku: ... ree 163 

Kutakon (Kutako), tes 
nathan re as 163 
Kutaman, Kutavan ... 168 
Kutukutuppaikara] .., 64 
kuti 363 e ee 163 
Kutiyan ... i Pea 163 
Kutra ... Ar oe 154 
Kutta ae ia cus 230 
Kuttadamma 230,237 
Kitalamma Bee (i 502 
Kuttan _... ees ae 181 
Kuttanir one ae 296 
Kuttara, Kuttira ra 111 
kutumbi, see kudumbi ... 262 
Kuvaraikal se ay 62 
Kuvena ... ae os 110 
Kuyava ... he iy 517 
Kuyavak ore ae 517 
Kylindrine 142,143 

L. 

L, interchange between 
Land d oe A 17 
lacryma ... . 17,19,28 
Ladak ,,, a re 340 
Laghugyamala ... ae 424, 
Lahada_.... Si a 144, 
Laira os “Se ee 146 
Lajburi ... nee vas 376 
Lajja 1% AS aa 449 
Lakenwara sae 188 
Lakhan Manik of Bhaluah 44, 
Lakulin ... a say 371 
Lalita ... ; on 401 
Lalitavistara ... 19 


Lakka Raja, Lakkarasupuiije 562 
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lakgana ... Re fo 384, 
Lalyogini... i rr 571 
Laksmana + 449,485 
Laksmi 288 ,290,296,338,348, 


356,362,363,364,369,399,412,416, 
424,438, 442,,446,456,482,502 
Laksminarayanasam vada 342,357, 


392-84 
Lahtadévi ues ee 399 
Lalitasabasranamastotra 417 
Landowning classes... 62 
Langalin ... en te 371 
Langlois, M. __... tes 133 
Languages, olassification 
of, bs a 1. 422,554 
Lanka ...,_ 87,88,102,136 375,376 
Lankhini 455,456 
Larka Kols (Coles) 122,130 


Lassen, (Prof. Christian) 14,21,24, 
34, 80,81,84,86, 88, 92,102-4, 113, 
126,130,135,143,152,161,187,310, 
350,374,518,519,581,595,601,604, 
607,612,613,615, see Indische 


Alterthumskunde. 
Latin... «. 10,17,28,98,101 
Lauth, Prof. Joseph 316,333 
Lava (father of Balla) ... 79 
Lawbooks . 271,549 
Layard, Sir Austin H. ... 557 
Layayoga ee 410 
Left and right hand ee 57-66,95 
Lavie, Mr. William 173-76 
Léle (goddess) . 147 
Lenormant, M. Fr. "326, 545, 555,463 
Let ae Bie aie 313 
letters 3,4; interchange of 27 
life after death fan 239 
Lilas of Siva... oe 370 
Limyrike ae a 27 
Linga .... 186-38,170,222,229, 


232,235,246-48, 286,292,294, 
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295,296,343,371-86 
Lingadharini... an 399 
Lingapurana 368,370,271, 
372,373,424 

Lingapiija ass wat 382 
Lingaéaila ee ‘sé 385 
Lings-worship ... w. 371-386 
Lingayat ...162,169,170,196, 
205, 234,238,373 

Lingesvarasvami. ... 294,295 


Linguals and dentals, in- 
terchange between 110,111,144 


Lithuanian god ... Be 277 
Lobha __... a % 449 
Logan, Mr. W. ... ies 219 
Loha Pennu . 152,153 
Lohitic tribes ... ae 4.4 
ifelvclonesDeslonechanibe M. 88 
Lokaditya 172,176,178 
Lokadiraya sa es 175 
Lokakartr, Lokakrt ...  —-287 
Lokaksi ... or 371 
Lokapaladhyaya in pe 
Vaijayanti ... oe 541 
Lokésa... oe es 287 
Lola ee i hi 399 
Lopamudra os a0 449 
Louvre... i a 560 
Loventhal, Rev. ... re 65,99 
Lowlanders ans ae 70 
Ludwig, Prof. Alf. ‘ 597 
Lunar dynasty ei 610 
Luni river o en 291 
Lykormas a oe 126 
MM. 
Ma as on ... 899,543 
Mablesvar an w. 79,136 
Macavati Nagari eee 91 
MacCrindle, Mr. 93,145,179 
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Macedonian a .. 78,128 
Macintosh, Capt. A. 138,142,160 
Mackenzie, Mr. G. 293,295 


Mackenzie, MajorJ.8.T. 55,59 
Mackenzie, MSS, Collection 


of Col., wo 176,221,224,232, 
237 ,239,241-43, 250,252, 

254,257 260,265,269 

Maclean, Dr. ... a 56 
Macpherson, Major... 145,149,152, 
153 

Mada a ee aon A71 
M adakorati ae ie 562 
Madan ... a ime 76 
Madandai oa oo 3 
Maddalamma _... ve 502 


Madhava, Madhayan ... 260,353, 


354,447,450 


Madhavi ... .. 02,3800,399,611 
SEA ees, ae 436,437,438 
Madhnkégvara ay 265 
Madhusidana ... Se 351 
Madhvacarya ... a 387 
Madyadésa 604,612,619 
Madhyama ae ee 4.00 
madhyama bhimi ae 275 
Madi re his wake 110 
Madiga, Madigavadu 66,156,461, 

174,498,500 
Madira 268,43 + 
Madotkata es cas 399 
Madra. ... te 144,613,616 
Madras. ... 7,15,34,52,54,55,57,67, 


75,89,9 4-96,99,102,103,113,128, 
138-40, 151,161,170,175,183,19-4, 
196,201, 202,206,209, 221,236 24.2, 
248,252,256,262,375,4.21,4.74.,500; 
Census Report 34,99 ;—Journal 
of Literature and Science 102, 

1038 
Madravati “ii es 611 
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Madris... ve 611,616,617 
Madukkndam ... 510 
Madura, Madurai (Maradai). 5,8, 


9,54,55,57 ,65,66,77,95,102-4, 
107,108,199,212,217 226,244,258, 
267,36 1,367,379,38 1,475,477,618 ; 
—District Manual, 103,107,212, 
217,226,244 

Maduranayaka Pillai,T. C. 191 


Madurapandiyan To 103 
Madarasi oe ie 171 
Macduraviran —... oa 482 
madya ... a Set 414 
Madyal ... ba se 151 
Magadha kings ... oe 125 
Magadhavana ... ae 401 
Magi, three ner EN 161 
Magyars of Hungary ... 93 
Magnus, Mr. Francis... 339 
Mahabala ne 137 


Mahabaléégvara 79, 1101 132,136,137 


Mahabalésvaralinga ... 379,380 
Mahabali ae an 15 
Mahabalipnram ies 15,98 


Mahabharata 19,34,35,39,73,81,86, 
89,97,142,144,145,156,187,201, 
271,285,311,324-26,353,392,393, 
404.,429,552,578, 581,582, 583,590, 
594,595,605,606,608,610,61 1,614, 


615,617,621 
Mahabhuta ae ae 405 
Mahabrahmaraja 301 


Mahadéva 79,158 170,307, 352,365, 
420,369,375 ,376,377420,443 


Mahadéva Hills We 209 
Mahadéva Ravanésvara 137 
Mahadev Kolis ... 142,143,160 
Mahadévale 302,303 
Mahadévi 349,399,430,456 
Mahakala ... 365,366,399,401 


Mahakiialinga ... Ae 379 
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Mahakali 349,429 
Mahikaya ae son 371 
Mahals, Tributary te 210 
Mahalai, Mata ... ace 500 
Mahalaksmi 204,362,363 ,399,423 
Mahalasa... ee a 399 
Mahalaya aes ase 401 
Mahalinga 371,382 
Mahamallapura ... Ses 98,99 
Mahamayi a “el 471 
Mahamanda re a 456 
Mahambika ae a5 369 
Mahamdi a a 40 
Mahameru Hes oe 302 
Mahamoha 310,437 
Mahanadi 145,149 
Mahanadu ae a 492 
Mahananda ei .. 45,399 
Mahanidra ee ene 429 
Mahanirvama ... bia 413 
Mahantaka er Sos 399 
Mahapadma ... a 302 
Mahapallipuram oe 98 
Mahar, Mahara 13,21-3,338, 
47 ,66,68,85,86,93 

Maharasi ia cas 47} 
Maharastra 21-3,47,49,117,156,379 
Maharastri aes i 456 
Maharatta a wn 22 
Maharloka Say beg 302 
Maharsi ...286,519,520,595 
Mahasaha ae ae 374 
Mahaseéna 368,369 
Maha Schon ... oe 565 
Mahasthan ate ee 44,45 
Mahatala eee 302,525 
Mahatandava ... ne 370 
Mahatavi us ve 134 
Mahavallipuram ih 98 
Mahavidya me vee 444, 


Mahavirat ay ne 44-4 
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Mahavisnu sa a 456 
Mahéndra sai 385,400 
Mahééa ... os: a 456 
Mahésvara ...187,348,365,366,389, 
401,447,522 
Mahésvari 399 447 
Mabhar ... es ae 158 
Mahi Kanta Hill... ae 34 
Mahiman ,.. Ben aes 502 
Mahisa, Mahisaka, Mahi- 
saka ... ks 461,187,138 
Mahisadhvaja_... ae 189 
Mahisaghni a 374 
Mahisaka, Mahisaka 187,138,461 
Mahisanana aah a3 189 
Mahisardana __... es 189 
Mahisasthali ,.. ot 189 
Mahisdsura ... 187,188,436 ,437, 
496 
Mahisaésuramardani ... 188 
Mahisavahana .. as 189 
Mahisi_... ee 618,620,621 
Mahisika 189,160 
Mahismat ae ras 187 
Mahismati we Pee 187 
Mahisya (mixed caste) ... 189 
Mahommedan 39 (invasion), 200, 
558 
Mahotpala ys et 401 
Mahratta country 306,496 
Mahsoba ... 157,188 
Maila ates a an 7 
Mailapur ... ... 67,68,99,160,161 
Mailla ... 173,175 
Maiandros ve bet 126 
Mair ay .  19,47,48,139 
Mairwara... sii oF 19 
Maisur ... cia dere 99 
Maithila ... ne te SORT 
maithuna ... ie nae 414 
Maitravarunl ... nea 24: 
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Maiwar Bhil ss, sex 84,85 
Naghi- a. ae ed 44, 
Makkala santanam 7 172 
Makara 396,414,417 
Makota ... ee bs 400 
Makuta ... eee wee 401 
Makutéévari ss... a 399 
mal oa ae eee 6 
mal aes oa 6,30 
Mai, Mala... 13, 14, 18,20,21 23,37, 
38,56,304,465,474,5538 

mala (stain) .. 656,248 
mala, malai (hill) a 6,13 
Mala (sacred) . 13,25,30 
mala, ns a ae 6,56 
mala ier ne ne 6,18 
Mala ri ies 304 
Mala Mean vee ioe lee ZL 


Malabar .. 8,15,21,25,34,75,77,116, 
124,134,138,172,185,191,212,220, 
221 ,225,226,233,235,312,324,336, 


559,070 
Malabar Hill __... oa 138 
Malaca, Malacar ...14,21,180 
Malada ... ne on 18 
malai as : 6 
malai (hill) 6, see Pein ; 
Malaiarasn ... Ce: 21 
Malate au “ase 21421 
Malaita ... ea ive 93 
Malaiy alam es or 212 
Malaiyali... eae ie 212 
Malaiyaman soe aa 63 
Malaiyanur er in 482 
Malaja ... es ve 18 
Malaka ... bas a 18 
Malakita Fe a 18 
Malalu... ae ee 2] 
malam, malamn ... ve 6 
Malamma... ee a 502 
Malanadu... ae ae 30 


Page. 
Malanga ... ae a 17 
malar 4 ae ae 6 
Malar... 2 si 56 
Malasir ... Aa 20 
Malava .. 13,14,18,21,38 
Malavadésa mG tee 18 
Malavadu as be 21,32 
Malavaka oe ‘i 18 
Malavarti na = 18 
Malavi... a i 18 
Malavir ... ean ee 7 
Malawa ... a 2638 
Malaya 81 56,435 
Malaya 13, 18, 56 ( Sa 25 


‘mountain ); 324,325,329 (country). 


Malayabhimi 18,19,20,350 
Malayacala on .. 18,401 
Malayadééa a ee 18 
Malayadéva . 225,285 
Malayadhvaja .., ave 18 
Malayadhvajupandiyan... 102 
Malayadri a 18 18 
Malayadruma ... aes 18 
Malayagandhini .. = 18 
Malayaja i bee 18 
Malayaketa ee ». 18,20 
Malaya Kurumbaru _... 224 
Malayala ... 172,226 


Malayalam  4,10,24-7,30-3,36,53, 
69,99,100,104,106,107,110, 
133,162,163,167,169,191, 


208, 218,257,258 
Malayaparvata a 401 
Malayali 14,17,19,21,163 
Malayan (Malaiyan) ... 13 
Malayanarapati igs 18,20 
Malayaparvata ... ae 18 
Malayaprabha ... .. 18,20 
Malayapura nae ee 18 
Malayasimha ... ie 18,20 


Malayavasini... be 18 


Page. 
Malayodbhava ... is 18 
Malcolm, Sir John 135,158 
Maldah ... re Ae D7 
mile A bbe 6,7 
Maledeva a on 506 
Male Kurumha. ... 217,229 
Maler ... ... 14,21,32,33,34,38 
Malesvara 230,235 
Malésvaramale .. ies 192 
Malhar Rao Holkar _... 158 
Malhari ...14,72,158 
Mali ses ei 6,146 
Mahah Koinga .. a 146 
Maligava-temple on 301 
Malijumade a ae 562 
Malika ... ee ny 6 
Malini... a ae 18 
Malkiy’Sr a 16 


Malla ...6,7,18, 14, 16,1 18, 8,19 21,30, 
81,35,36,47,51,56,57,70, 
72,.75,78,98,158,104,188 


Malla, Malhana, Mahlana 72 
Mallabagge wee ae 562 
Malla (hhami) ... oy 18,19 
Malladu ... ve an 23 
Mallah .-... 7 ae 19 
Mallaja ... a ee 18 
Mallaka fu Opens 
mallam, mallam... a 4,6 
Malan ae 13,30,31,75 
Mallani ... oe tk 34 
Mallaprastha .... s 18 
Mallapur, Mallapnra ... 7,1899 
Mallar... tn 3,14,21,31,70 
Mallarastra 13,1922 
Mallari ... nee ee 14,72 
Mallasthana ane oi 20 
Mallava ... a na 3,18 
Mallavastu re me 18 
Mallayya ... 1 bet 23 
Malli ae ... 6,14,20,82,113 
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Mallikarjunalinga a 379 
Mallinatha ans a 134 
Malloi —... ree a 14,82 
Mallu of ie oe 6 
Mallajetti AA sel 469 
Male 46 ae a 30 
Malsara ... ; 157,158 
Malu ae bid er 6 
MAI Var A: 37,38, 54,135,146, 
187,379 
Malva ... ae aa 14,21 
Malvah Kois es oT 146 
Malyavan fied st 18 
Mamallapuram ... 2 605 
Mamili_ ... ae re 147 
Mamillamma ... ve 502 
Mgmsa ... on 414, 
man (to aerisiler) oy 213 
man ae 212 
manaiyatti. es 107 
Manam ... ae oe 3 
Manasa ... os re 400 
minavah, pafica.. z 577 
M Panne es sts 156, 413,519 
Manavarkottai ... a 244, 
Mand sie i ne 186 
Mandaki ... Afr oe 399 
Mandakini va ee 130 
mandala .. 298,303 
Mandala. ... 422,518,527 
Mandalééa.. ve 399,400 
Mandara ... aes an 429 
Mandara a ae 401 
NJ pace ie a 429 
ldndavya . 144,401 
eee Taluk oy 233 
Maudha ... ee 40 
Mandlick, Hon. vievecth 
Narayan a sel 375 
Mandodari . ee ea 449 
Manetho ... 315,318,331 
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Manes 527,540,541 
Mang 66 
Manga 17 
Mangai 4.7 
Mangala ... 399 
Mangalahhupa 446 
Mangalacandika .. 448 
Mangalak €si 521 
Mangalavinodi ... 471 
Mangaliyamma ... 502 
Mangalore 156,173-75 
mango 562 
Mani 158 
Manichaean 558 
Manichauda re 158 
Manifestation of ihe Forces 
of Natnre 553 
Manika 456 
Manikarsikésvara 296 
Manilal Nabubhai Dvivedi 406,411 
Manimahamuni .., 95 
Mani-mal.., 158 
Manimantragekhari 471 484 
Maninatha 329 
Manipura... 102 
Manjarabad 18} 
Manjeshvar 178,175 
mafijal 487 
Mafijuvagd évi 357,358 
Mankulatar 107,212 
Manmathadahana 370 
Mannadi ... 210-12,214. 


Mannadu (monntain country) 202 


Mannamma 500 
Mannargudi es 17 
Mannarsvami_., Bes 249 
\Mannedora 212 
mannemu... : 212 
Mannepuvandlu ... 212 
Manner, Rev. Mr. 562 
Mannevaru (hill-people). 212 
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mannu 212 
Manomani 471 
Mansurwar 289 
Mantamma seh 500 
Mantchu 333 
Mantiyamman 502 
Mantra 344 
Mantram ahodadhi 413 
Mantrayoga 410 








Mann 14,94,155,282, 311. 18,323-26, 
328,329,336,445,449,517, 
519,542,549,584 

Manu S:iddhadéva 


313 

Manusarovaram (Mansnr- 
war) 289,290 
Manvantara 24, (Caksusa) 312, 
325,328 
Manya, Manyadu.. 212 
manyamn .. 212 
Manya Sultan 213 
Maolee_... ies --- 154 
Maowi 213,214 
Mapuri 502 
mar, marai 19 


Mar (Mhar), Mara 13, 14, 18,19,21, 
22,23,30,32,33,37,47-49,50,83 


mara tie : my 6 
Maraka 18 
Marakatavalli 522 
Maraki 502 
marakkanam 246 
maran 50 
Maramma 502 
marang 141 
Maratha country 308 


Marathi 10,17,19,21,22,31,32,37,49, 
56,72,86,98,142,151,154,157-59, 
160,225,281 ,260-62,264,266,373 

... 13,19,21,49,50,89, 102, 

257,481 
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Maravar 


Miarco Polo 


Page. 
Marees... ae ay 154 
\Ma@rellamma ... ae 502 
Maremma acs bes 502 
Margacihva ee ite 540 
Margadayini _... a 399 
Margasiras 158,397 
Margammariyammai ... 471 
Margoga. ... 22,475 ,476,477,492 
Mari fe cin an, 13,12 
Mari = i Cae 471 
Maria (Maria) ... 148,149,153,154 


Miariamma (Mariyamma) 52,64,68, 
169,200,203,205,407 ,464, 
47 4,476~78 ,483,485 ,560 


marica, marica ... at 18 
Marici... se . 18,396 
Maridimahalaksmi a 147 
Marika... Ee a 471 
Mariman ... cus ff 175 


Marimuttu . 471,475 
Maritay ... ty aie 471 
Mariyamma, see Mariamma. 

Mariyamman talattu 472,475,482 


Mariyattal ee oe Geel 
Markandéya Purana 83,144,188, 
436,438,445 
Markata ... ee oe 4.56 
Marlajumadi oh : 562 
Marriage customs of Ku- 
rumbas... oe sik 241 
Marshall, Col. W. E. 183,190, 
196,553,573 
Marshman, Rev. Mr. ... 620 
Marsyas ... we re 126 
Martin, Montgomery ... 34,43,45 
Maru ox Pa .. 18,47 
Marubhi ... A ake 18 
Marukaccha au ie 3 
Marusthalam .... 91 
Marut 277,279,365,372, 395, 424,518 
Maruta ... ass sas 611 
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Marutam Kotfai... = 260 
Marutta ... hi Ae 495 
Marvar (Marwar).. 14,18,19,35,47, 
79,80,196,292 

Masa or ane ast 384 
Masadikar . ce oe 189 
Masillamani 248,249 
Masippattiri dee ae 484. 
Maskim 556,563,564 
mason... se iy 58 
Masson, Mr. C. ... cae 37 
Mastang <a 350 
masu (flesh) ifs ae 44 
Masurika ... A or 456 
Mata see a Ate 399 
Matanga ... or a 17,66 
\atangagiri ie isi 465 
Matangl ... 17 ,52,424 455,406, 
469 471,482 

Matarah, (Matrs, Matrkah) 44,7 
Matarigvan ies ae 277 
Mateer, Rev. S. 21,77,559,572 
matha ... Se ne 341 
Matha Devi ahs a 154 
Mathnra ... oo 401 
Mathura eiaaees : 292 
Mathura Pandya fea 102 
Matrs, Matrkas ... ans 447 
Matsya 414,444, 
Matsyagandhi ... a 35 
Matsyapurana 15,312,313,324,345, 
398,420 

mattai ay me 3 
Matuhpura ou fee 399 
Maturapuri we nei 103 
Maulavi Alli Bux me 37 
Maurya ... aan sah 183 
Mansolos ... 126,130 
Maussacos, Ph. Jac. 126,127 


Mavattiyar an 64 
Mavallipuram ... ssi 92 
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Mavella (Mavellaka) 14 
Maxwell, Dr. yi 113 
Maya 346,387,390,392, 429, 430,434, 
521 
Mayadévi .. 134 
Mayakarasuri 511 
Mayandaln . 562 
May apitha 361 
Mayapuri 401 
Mayasahddari re: 
Mayava . 225,237 
Mayavaram 296 
May élu 562 
Mayi 471 
Mayil 161 
Mayura 266 
Maytra Varma 172, 178,266 
Mayutri 456 
Méda 82 
Medayrar . ‘vi 156 
Meéedha 399,448 449 
mediae (literae)... 4 
Meena 135 
Megalloi 14 
Megaloros 317 
Megasthenes 14,88 
Meisandaye 562 
mél 6 
Mélnadn ... 258 
Meladi 5/1 
Melakkarar 162 
Melampus 382 
mélamu . 7 
Melchior 161 
Melek el Kout 557 
Melek Taous 557,558 
Méelkattai ae 502 
Melkota 53,62,75,290 
mella, mélu 7 
Mélur 253,259 
Melluraparam 67 





Page. 
membras (bembras) ... 3 
Memo onthe Village God- 
desses in India eat 463 
Mena oe aad ‘es 316 
Ména G xe ... 419,420 
Menaka .. ... 449,594 
Menander ne nn JOO? 
Meudai ... nite ss 558 
Mér oe ae 38,47,183 
Mera ve = on 19,20 
Merar .... a sah 156 
Mercara ... 164,305 
Alercasera 66 ee 222 
Mercury a 507 
Meria 151 (- ee 
aborigines), ... ee 453 
Metis Fis aa i 163 
Mérk6kal 183,192 
Meru a . 395,485, 521,583 
Meruka ... whe fee 14.4. 
Merungu hs cae 3 
Merutantra oe 342 
Mesopotamia 336,545, 549, 557,675 
meta, tak ee 3 
Me ceanecobosis: . 545,546 
Metensomatosis oh 545 
metia ... ras i 106 


Metz, Rev. F. _... 181-83,186,189, 
190,19-4,195,225,226, 232,242 243 


Mewar ... me oe 79,81 
Mexican ... oe Hh 314. 
Meyyur ... es — 245 
Mhair ... ae ne 47 
Mhairwara she w= 49,48 
Mhalsa ... me eS 159 


Mhar (Mar) 13,18,19,21,22, 
47—49,73,85,269 
Migrating races of India. 200 
Mihirasvami i ny 4.56 
Mijakutanni (pepper-water) 241 
Minakotanapandya oe 252 
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Minas... Je 48 
Milchang Aisles. ye 214 
Minerva See os 398 
Minos... i ... 330,331 
Mirae... oot on 72 
Mirasi right 217,242,252,253,260 
Mirasidar me Pet 96 
Mirzapur 38 ,40,41,122 
Misalu ... re ey 476 
Mithila... eg er 117 
Mithya ... oT 4.49 
Mithra ... oF oe: 275 
Mitra .. 278,219,425 ,582 
Mitrasaha bat i 585 
Mitravinda on stat 449 
Mleccha .. 80,179,519 
Moccai... tie i, 478 
Moch tribes i on 214 
Modubai ee FS 143 
Modugalinga ... on 191 
Moégling, Dr. H. R. ws =164--66 
Moghul Geographers _... 150 
Moha a an 449 
Moherry aa re 149 
Mohini ...847 360,420,429 434, 
455,456,509 

Mokga ___... 410,411,543 
Molesworth, Mr. J. Toa 2ato7 
Molindae ar a 143 
Mon nie ea .. 213,214 
Mona a at aa 213 
Monagir1 ie me 214 
Monede .. Pe gh 214 
Mongir ... aes ane 214, 
Mongol ... me im 333 
Mongolia or a 559 
Mongoloid 2s 44 576 
Mongy Pottun ... a 79 
Monier Williams, Sir... 412 
monkey ... aes es il 


Monpa_... ae ad 214 
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Mon Yul “f, i 214 
Monze, Cape... se 34 
Moon Aen ae . §89,557 
Moondah ei ne 122 
Moon-worship ... os 188 
Moor, Mr. Edward a 157 
Moracammap ... bin 502 
Morasa Okkaliga as 232 
Mordurdés aay a 79 
Mordvin tae 110 
Mori (branch of Eaaparas) 92 
Moore, Rev. M. D. on 135 
Morgan, Major-General... 191 
Moria... a on 183 
Moricard mane . ae 183 
Mosaic record ... Bs 321 
Mossul ... Dee Se 323 
Motan .. Che 213 
Motta rene 228,229,243 
Mottapparai a ay 57 
Mounda Pennu Ae 153 
Mountaineer, Gauda-Dra- 
vidian ... ae one 13 
Mowa... i Bei 213 
Mrcchakatika ... oes 21 
Mrgadhara aa a 369 
Mrgavati ... oe ee 399 
Mrtapa ... sas if 82 
Mrttikavati eee 466 
Mrtyu 0... 449,527 
Mrtyur ands oa 526 
mua tee un 110 
Muasi __... sey 209 
Muccandiyamman aa 500 
Mucciyar a oa 63 
Mudadaye Bie Aes 562 
Mudali.. 99,239,240 
Mudar_... os ... 300,304 
Mudgala ... 609,610 
Mudgeway a eS 553 
mudra ... a ... 340,414 
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mudu 110 
Maduccatta] 502 
Mudukuturai 221 
Mubammadau 45,64,115,212, 
320,557,562 


Muir (Dr. J.), Original Texts of, 
156,325,329,369 375-7 7,379,419, 
421,423,527 ,529 ,581,585,594,598, 


602,614. 
muji se oh or 110 
mul], mul)u ut es 6 
Makamba 456,502 
Mnkkarasu 5U2 
mukta ry es 541 
Muktamba i ta 456 
Mnukundiyamman 002 
MukuteSsvari 399 
Mnulaprakrti 418,444. 
Malasthana wi ae 20 
mule es ee a vi 
Mali re a 19-4 
Mulkher eee . 81 
mullai .«.. 6,246,248 
Mullaro a a 146 
Miiller, Prof. \lax 104,527,550 
Muli 227 
Mullittnumangiliyamman. 502 


ie 225 
_. 12,24,29, 
224-29, 233 


mullu (thorn) 
Mullu Kurumba... 


Multan ... 20,78,82 
moulu (mulln) ... ae 7 
Mumba ... ia ac 3 
mund 110 
Munda 436 
Munda Penuu 152 
Munda (people) ... 130,213,214 
Mundakkanniyamman ... 4.99 
Mundal (Mundale) 173,175 
Mundamala tantra 444 
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Mundisvara oe oP 37 
Mundpadi Kurumba 230,233 
mundu 110 
Mungaranna es 179 
Muni ... 802,371,373,610 
Muuigvara ibs 456 
Munnadiyar . 492,511 
Munnuary 003 
san Ue) ah ak ae i ae 110 
Munpukkattal 502 
munru 110 
nun cs 110 
Muppar ... der a 89 
Muracapparai... se 57 
Murea (Moorea) 153,154 
Murhiodina Kurumba ... 233 
Marli ey 159 
Miirti 340,348,449 
muru ee si ue 110 
Murugan, Murugésan ... 75 
Murugu 479 
Musahar ... 43,44 
Musali 4.58 
Musarnaisi mas = 35 
Mushera ... aa a 4.4, 
Mushti Golla : 220) 
Musni (wife of Siva) siemeeoweal, 
237 

Mussulman 159 (writer), 225,237 
Mitiba --. 86,592,593,600 
Muttelamma ee 147 
Muttumariyamma 471,475 
Mutyalamma . 471,475 
Mutyaln ... em ee 482 
Mysore 3,15,50,53,54,59,78,115, 


116,138,160,164,167,172,176,187, 
188,194,196,201 ,207,217,218,229, 
232,236,253,263,265,268,269,377, 


464,486,499 
\l ysoreau Sey iin 169 
Mythology of the Hindus 340 
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Naimisha forest... 158,400 

N. Nak ‘ies 86 

Nakada ... 86 

Nacciar ... wat - 502 Nakidjevan 320 
Nachchu ... Se re 48 Naksatra ... ee 431 
Nachdjevan (Nakidjevan) 320,321 Nakaula .. 97,400,611,617 
Nadavar ... ss a 176 nal a 106 
MadirShah ... 321 Nalanda ... 40 
Nadole ... a 5 79 Nalangu ... 493 
nadu 212,260 Nalkeitaye ie 562 
Naaeeepecas 152,153 Nallamuttu 491,475 
Naga .. 181,299,3800,303 (devarui, Nallasevakar 013 
305,524,579 Nallatan gal 482 

Nagabrahma .... ; 299 Nallitta ... 499 
Nagakanya me - 47) Nallavaudlu 327 
Nagalamma e Rs 502 Nambalakod 186 
Nagaloka . 465,474 Nambilicaté 182 
Nagamamba ... es E02 Namburi priest ... 17 
Naganna ... ae iat 792 Nammalvar 50) 
Nagapatam 7 17 Namuci 517 
Nagappa Malavarayan ... 98 Nanaguna 82 
nagara (nagarnka) 97,386 Nanakrandapura 535 
Nagara ... cy, ie 33 Nanavetti 68 
Nagar Khis __... o 41 naficey 106 
Nagariipa ae ie 456 Nanchari 294 
Nagastone 298,305 Nand ie o 291 
Nagpur 142,150,170,211,559 Nanda .-« 56,291,399,429 
Nagattal ... Pee 2 52 Nandagopa 432,434, 
Nagattay... ' ite 499 Nandair ... a ay 161 
Nagéévari ae oe 448 Nandi 368,369,375,376,378 
Nagkand ... bes e 291 Nandigoné 562 
nagna .. ae wa 83 Nandini ... re 399 
Nagnajit... oo... ow. 364. Nandolige 298-300,304. 
Nagnajiti = 364,449 Nankolye 562 
Naguika. ... are re 456 Nara ee aie 348 
Nagpahar te me 291 Narada 16,353,396,439,448, 
Nahal_... a ny 151 526 
Naick 67,85,95,136 Narak ae 560 
Naikra ..- ee te 86 Narasimha 338,363,447 
Naikude ... a - 124 Naraagimhi . 426,447 
Nair oes .. 167,169,207 ,219 Narasingpur 149 
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Narayana ... 284,299,340,3848 (Na- 
rayana Salagrama), 352,353,356, 


357,368 369,433,443 

Narayanabali 533,534 
Narayanartangai 47-4 
Narayani.,.45,350,352 399,431,435, 
437 

Narayaniyajiiki Upanisad 386 
Narayaniyopanisad 368 424 
Narayanpur 154, 


Narbada (Narmada) 142,151, 187, 
209,214,215, 256,339,340,379,383, 


386 
Naricokiyar ss rat 63 
Narmada, see Narhada. 
Narmadaliuga ... saa 383 
Narvem 377 
Nasik 379 
Nasikya .. 134 
Natééa a ae 371 
Nattaman a ei 63 
Nattambadi nt oa 89 
Nattuvar .. ae as 63 
Naturalis Historia (of 
PUY ) ons 114,143,609 
Nature, Forces of a 553 
Naubandhana 312,324,325 
Navadhanya 478 
Navakha ... 609 
Navaratri .. 75,738,500 
NavaSakti 464 
Navitar ... 64 
Naya (Nayaka) ae 
ba as ... 217,223,225-28 
Nayadu (Nayudu, Naidu) 67,99 
Nayak .., ne Be 85 
Nayaka 67,99 
Nayakanar ae i 67 
Nayanar ... oa re 67 
Nayar 67,99,106 
Nayika 417 
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Nebo 563 
Nebukadnezar 321 
Neckygida (Nekki) 174,175 
Nectar 519 
Neddiwattum ae 234 
Neeshad ... me ; 140 
nékhel (plough) et 196 
Nelli Kurumba ... --. 221,238 
Nelliyakally ani a 47] 
Nellore (Nelliir)... 134,203,253 
Neilu 478 
Nelson, My. J. i. “30, 57, 65, 66,103, 
107,199,211 ,212,225, 

217,225,226 244,258 

Neolatin .. ss 10 
Nepal, Nepala 438,349, 350, 385,399 
Neru 494 
Nerumpur 239,240 
Nedfield, Mr... tx 44, 
neti nn ae 540 
Nharni _..,. aa . 37 
ni ae fe ee 67 
Nicholson, Mr. B. A. R. 81 
Nicolson, Mr... ner 37 
Nidra 430,439 
Nidrakalartpini 429 
Nila 187,609 
Nila 363,364,456 
Nilagiri ... 172,180,182-85,187, 


190,192-95,216,218,220,225, 996, 
228-31, 233,235,242, 243, 260,453 


Nilagriva. .. 365 
Nilakantha 365,367 
Nilamba 399 
Nilasaragvati sm 399 
Nilavalli Lek ot 522 
Nilavrsa c ia 533 
Nile (Nilos) 126,161 
Nili 471,494,606 
Nilini 609 


Nimar ... Res Pts 85 
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Nimb tree des .. 460,484 
Nimi 1 ; ... 982,584 
Nineveh ... zk ... 557,568 
Ninips |: ae eve 318 
Niramitra hi 2a 611 
Nirguna ., oe ,, 407,539 
Nirgundika i os 4.56 
Nirisvarasankhya re 409 
Nirmalamani _... ea 248 
Nirmul) .:. rP ute 151 
Nirnayasindhu ... aa 389 
Nirrti... ae ... 279,369 
Nirukta, (Yaska’s) . 371,372, 
577,588,589 

Nirvikalpa is an 411 
Niryasa .. tgs me 4.56 
Nigicara .. as 369 


Nisada (Nishida) Ly; 19, 86, 210,610 


Nisumbha 430,431 434,486,437 
Nitala ... ie . 802,524 
Nitiyappan a 67 
Nitya ... Pe we 364 
Niyama ... ses aes 410 
Nizam’s dominions 124,137,147, 

160,225 
Nizir . is ie 318 
Noachian deluge 321,338 


Noah 317,319,320,322,323 332,335 
Nobbe, Mr. C. F. A. 113,614 
Nonaba Okkaliga a 231 
Nonangul Marusthali, Nokote 
Maroosthulli_... sh 91 
Non-Aryan 94,110,271,362,370, 
371,372,375,378,406,416,422, 
436,450,454, 4.55 458,504,508, 
513,520,526,533,552,554,556, 
573,57 6,578,579,600,601,605, 
607,621,622 
North India, aryanised ... 10 
North-West Provinces 45,118,1-11, 
194,200,211 
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Novaguddha ... ao 150 
Nrsimha... - 144,348,390,444 
INDIE 2 ae y 161 
Nuikalamma ae ne 502 
Nuliga ... re oan 156 
Number, importance of 555 
Numerals, ancient Dravi- 
dian... Bia .. 110,111 
Nunjiuagodu ..., oe 224 
Nurse (Dhatr) .., he 447 
Nuttiavar a6 : 63 
Nyungti soe Aes 214 
O. 
O,o(r),(one) ... ie 110 
Oannes es 323,326 
Ocean... spa ... 812,396 
Octramma ih o 501 
Oddy ie te; Be 565 
Odin ne hae 277 
O’ Donnell, Mr. C. I ne 44, 
Ogha (flood)... Me 314 
Ogyges ... er oe 314 
Ojhyal ... on oe 151 
UOkeanos ... tee ins 318 
Okka a : ae 110 
Okkalatana 64 a 231 
Okkaliga Kurumba 229-32 
Okkalu oe re 231 
Olemimas:, Ar 4s 502 
Old Testament ... ne 320 
Oleander sai vee 4959 
Olympian an za 519 
Om oe oo vee 284 
Om attal isd aens 502 
Omgunda ae Bs 485 
omima (oppu) .. oe 3 
oe 110 
Onam 18 
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Ondra- <3 = oe 110 
Ondn, see onru, ondru, ondu, 


ondu, ofji, onn4g, or, or, om, 


on, ottu 110,111 
Onkarakali ms ” 49-4 
Onkaraliuga oe 379 
Onpatu ... aT - 256 
Onpatukuppatar i 255 
Onto (orn, onnu) ae 110 
Onti a ep fed 110 
Ontierutu Vaniyar... 63 
Oodeypur ss Pe 211 
Oudh ae 148 
Oppert, Prof. Talia 317,331,332 
Oraon... ats en O22 DOS 
Orchoe ... e 317 
Oriental MSS. eee ann 102, 

103 
Orissa ...110,117,146,151,153,155 
Orte ee ret a 562 
Orthoceratite ... eee 340 
Orumasattan ... ae 513 
Orxnlae ... me e 148 
Oryza a bes ie 1] 
Osadbie ...; ae a 399 
Osadhigvari a ahs 456 
Osiris .. 283,284,316 333,381, 
543-45 
Osis ee mis 545 
Osmanli ... san . 98,131 
Otiartes ... ae a 317 
Ottar oe re o 64 
Ottorokorrha ... ve G14 
Ottu oa ae ms 26,28 
Otu Ga - . 28 
Ouchterlony, Col. (Capt.) 
dis ae . 181,182,227 ,230 


Oude (Oudh) 34,39,41 42,45,47, 
103,10-4,116,120,148 
Oxyalkos ie ay 126 


Oxydrankai ai a 114 
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Paccaiyammn ... x 499 
Pactolos ... at a 126 
pada eet ee ee 405 
padai oe a ie 29 
Padaivittamman ao 501 
Patlaivacci ae ee ese DS) 
Padal oe 147,151 
Padati... ae i 610 
padati ... he oe 3 
Padavidu ae on 475 
Pad-da_ ... ae ee 214 
Padinayirankainuday a). 471 
pacdpiay <x wes ate 236 
Padma «.. ae ... 363,448 
Padmacaliyar ... 63 
padmaja ... * 287 
Padmanabha, worship af 76,77 
Padmanna Phe Ret vs7 
Padmapurana ... 86,290,345,351, 
357 
Padmarasu : ea 236 
Padmisana ies ieee 287 
Padmodbhana ... ne 369 
paduka, DraMEseaNaaen 191 
padukkaiyarai ... ee 101 
padya ate ie 344 

pagadamu (pacadamu, 

coral) es ir 163 
pahar ae Me Shs 33 
Pahar, Paharia ... 14,21,30,32-34, 

50,553 
Pahla. .: as ~ 72 
Pahlav, Pahlava, Palhava, 

Plea 14,36,70,71,73,619 
Pahlavi... nea ee 36 
Pahnava. ... i a 14,71 
pai (above) ae v; 183 
Paikera ... wa 210 


Paiki rs ey <2 183 
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Paijavana 588 Palha_ .... ve a 72 
Paintiyamma 499 Palhava . 14,70,71 
Paiyarkottai 244, Pali i i, SATO 
Paksitirtham 107 pali, pali, payi ... i 6 
Paktha : 579 Batts ass 28 
pal, ‘pal -.- re hae 6 Palikai 478,479 
Pal Kurumba 229,232,233 Pilikarpal 186 
pala (flesh) .. 6,7,56,89 Paliyamman 502 
pala (old) _ 17,19,36 Palkunyakottai ... 244, 
Pala - 14,45 palla on ve ae 6 
Pala Raja fe 117 Palla ... 3,5,6,7,14,16,30,31,36,56, 
Palasimundu ... tae 88 57 ,62,65,66,68,69,70,7 2-77, 
Palagauri vee ee 502 85,86,89,96,98,99,101,104, 
palai, palai ae tes 105,107,108,210,623 
Palaiogonoi Sas vat 88 palladu \e ae 3,7 
Palaiyakkaran ... ve 96 pallaicci ... ee as, 6 
Palaiyam (palayam)... 96 Pallalamma 502 
Palakali ... . 618,620 pallam (pallam) 6,106 
Palal ... 105,186,191 ,192 Pallaficeri 105 
palam, palam, palam 4,5,6 Pallandi, Pallandiyan 104,108 
Palamanéri aes 3 Pallapur se ae 2 
Palaman .. 23,37 Daa cs, ae a 6 
Palani eacntiain) 6], — Andi Pallar, see Palla. 
or Andavar . 77,105,211] ,212 pallava ... 6 


Pajanikal] Loans 64. 
palar on ds ae 6 
Palar 251,254: 
Palisa... oe a 14 
Palavan eri a oe 3 
Palavur ... tee ie 
- Palaya ( Peas) ae 34 
palayam (palaiyam) 6,96 
Palayam : ae 4.30 
palei ae es 188 
Palconda, Peeaciaar of, 149 
pale ae oes oe 36 
Palegadu 96,108 
Palegar 257 
Paleisimuudu .... as 88 
palemu 96,108 
Palghat 106,255 


| 
| 
| 
i 


Pallava 59 (Pallava ney: 87 
(dynasty), 92,98,101,220,614 


Pallavaka va a 87 
Pallavaraya ... “en 73 
Pallavaram nae 105 
pallayam (pallaiyam) ... 6 
palle, (palli) 4,5,6,97,100 
pallein (ballein) - 3 
pallemu .. ove ts 6 
Pallevandlu ne we 35 
palli, palli, paji... 4,5,6,56,97,100, 

101, see palle (town). 
palli m 53,220 
palli, pal (temple) 101 


% 100 
65,73,85,94-101,237, 
477 


palli (royal) 
Palhi 
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pallikovilakam ... aie 100 
Palinadn oes ba 254 
pallival ... a ae 100 
pallimetta se gi 100 
pallivetta ate a> 45d;200 
Palliyar (Palliar) ...14,77,100 
palliyara ss pax 100 
pal|n he as mer 68,71 
Pal pongal we en 370 
paln oa sats ts 6 
palvala ... aa il 6 
Pambai ... a sos 491 
Pampapnra re a 10 
Panaivériyamma 2 501 
Panaiyattal (Panaiyat- 
tamma) iis fas 502 
Panar  ... ak Oe 156 
paica ss... ey sink 577 
Paiicadasaksari ... - 424 
Paitica dravidah ... a 21,22 
Pafica gandah ... si 21,22 
Pancaksara awe ae 484: 
Paiicala... 603-13,615,617,620,623 
Paficalar »-.08,09,196 
paficaloha ee ae 207 
paicamajati (Pariah) ... 51 
Pancam Banijiga 232 
Paficami ... ius er 423 
Pancamukha 360,523 
Paficanada, ae 7 609 
Paicanana ters si 366 
Paficaratragama 337 
Pafcasika 403, 104. 
Pajficasya... Bee os 366 
pancatva ... ab or 543 
Pancavaktra ... ve 366 
Paficayatana  ..316,378,383,389, 
390,464 
pancikrtabhuta ... nes +05 
Paadamangilain hs 26 
Paudaram OL (—Vaduka), 469 
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Pandava ... 35,45,76,81,97-99,102, 
118-20,146,147,166,210, 
211,392,397,603-5,608, 


611,612,615,617,621 

Pandellamma .., sae 902 
Pandi ©.;. a “ys 104 
Pandian king ... a 184 
Pandion ... en ai 104: 
Pandit, Tamil ... ee 509 
Pandiyan 103,104,108 
Pandiyamandalam 103,250 
pandu oo... ae . 17,104 
Pandu . 610-12,616-18,620,621 
Pandu-Sakyo oo... 102 
PanduvamSadéva ee 102 
Pandya ... 14,20,30,90,101-5,125, 
133,245,252 

Pandyan potentates —... 96 
pani ve ae 405 
pani (work) ef oe 233 
Pania, 226,228 ;—Knrumba 233 
Paniceyvorkal .. ps 64: 
Panini ... 19,71,104,120,602,608 
Panipitha . at 383 
paniya ... ee a 344. 
Pafja =... ae 562 
Panjab . 118,124,264,609 
Paiijadaye es we 562 
Panjara Yerava o 207 
Panjurli (Paijurlibante). 962 
Pankajavalli... Li? 
Pannagabhisana ae 369 
Pantaparaiyar... 64. 
Pantar ... Me og 64 
Panthas 2. ae at 531 
Pantheon, Hindu tee 273 
Panwarijaitpur ~~ 40 
Papaiya ... es Pe 68 
Pape, Dr We ss. an 128 
[each ey Wael Rare ee , 483 


pur, parai 13,18,19,33 
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Par (Phar), paru(mountain) 33 
para (old) me - 6,36 
para (drum), parai ,..82,388,L60 
Para enn 424,428 
Parabrahman ... 386,391,424,457 nia 51 ;—religion 
Parada . 18,32,34-36,98 Pariaria ne 
parai, para (drum)  .... 33,160 Parihar, Parihara... 
paral, see par, Pariksit 
Paraiceri oe 7 fb Pariksit ... 
Paraiyar (Pariah) .. 64,299 parimaua... 
Parama bhimi ... sa 275 Parieada 
Paramara a ieee sole2 Parisiene 
Paramatman . 282,386-97 407 paritosikam 
Paramésthin 281,287,606 Baeeaent 
Paramésvara 19,237,298,301 Parivertai 
Parameésvari er ves 399 Parivrkti 
Paranganad ae 191 Parjanya 
Parangi Malai... a a Paine 
Paraiijodi re a 471 
; parna 
Parapamisos... i 36 Papi Gada 
Parasa ... ee ae 37 Pune Sahara 
ParaSakti... ... 399,418,424, 471 ae 
Paraéara 35,292,361 ,450,584, ceases 
611,616 see 
Parasarapaddhati ” 82 ah ae 
Parraona 


Parasgurama 90,16-1,165,167,307, 
310,340,348 (Salagrama}, 363, 
377 ,444,467-69,591 
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460,466,469,483,487,502,503 ;— 
derivation of the term Pariah 
(Pariah) 34; elder brother of 
the Brahman, 51; Pariah-insig- 


Parrot, Dr. 
Parrot play 


Parata ... . —13,80,32,35,37 aoe aaa 
Paratar (Paratavar) ... 34 Sere mae: 
Paratman 282,284,386-97 Parsia, Parsiana, 


Parava ... 13,32,34,37,93,156,207 


Parav ara 


Paravaratata 


Paravari 
Pardhi 
Parhéya ... 
Pari aduppu 


Paria (Pariah, Paraiya) 


_..18,22,31,32,37,93 


13,32,37,50,83 


21-3,30-4,50,57-66,69,76,89,93, 
99,11 2,155,159,198,212,225,451, 


Parsidai ( Parsirai) 


99 Parsyétai 
401 Parthasarathi 
62 minion). 
Parthva 
510 parv 
13,16, Parusai 
Parntal 
Parvataka 


50 
34: 


90,91,93 


120,610 
611 
3.40 
455 

35 

53 
89,98 
53,73 
618,620 
277 435 
14,34. 
88 

82 
82,389 
36 

36 

527 
263 

321 

488 
456 

110 


Parsiene 36 


35,36 
36 
17 


Parthian, 36,160 (king), 162 (Do- 


56 
33 
578 
13,36 
20 
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Parvateyi wat ae 84, 
Parvati ... 17,52,157,159,167,188, 
196,265 ,263,287,288,290,296,299, 
392,412,413,418 422,482,501,509, 


522 
Parwari ... 23,49,57 
Paryankavasini ee 4.56 
Pasi chowkidar ee 4.6 
Pasupala Kae a 144. 
Pasupati ... 201,281,365,446 
Pagsuvatsapa —.. oe 4.56 
pata ss 17 


Patala ... 15,301,302,376,399,401, 
520,524-26 


Patalaponniyamman ... 562 
Patali ... fe ac 456 
Patanawar tribe... ae 263 
Patanjali 406,409 
patein (batein) ... rae 3 
Pathak, Mr. K. B. er 265 
Patitapavanaksétra 62 
Patriarch, Armenian... 321 
pattat oo... ve cz 3 
Pattanavar ne ra 6-4 
Pattipnulam rs ¥ 245 
Pattnul . a 94 
Pattoridaye ay nig 562 
Pattucaliyar re > 63 
Pabuvirkottai ... aS 2Lb 
Paulastya 137,378 
Panurava 5 ae 93 
Pansivalli bes of 22 
Pavadairayan 482,485 
Pavadaiviran ,., oe 489 
Pavaka ... ae n 396 
Pavana .. 290,427 
pavann... hs ren 3 
Pavaniyar oe C+ 
Payosna a to 401 
payu zs 1 405 
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Peacock ... 10,265,266 ,267 
(legend about), 557,559 (king 
Peacock). 


Peak, Mr. Adams a 301 
peda tae Per Bal 3 
Peddaci ... nse fs 502 
Peddamma 171,472,474 
Peddeti Golla ... ee 220 
Peeu inh <a .. 212,214 
Peiki Se 181 
Pekkan _.. oA ae 181 
Pen Deva 153,154 
Pennai ... a ... 253,254 
pentatti .. net ai 107 
Perambar we «0 2,499 
Peranganad us oe 184 
Peramma ae aes 502 
Peruficarakan ... 67 
Periplus maris Erythraei 88 
Periyakulam 475,477 
Periyammai site tl 502 
Periyangudi —... ee 98 
Periyapalayam ... 475,477 
Periyatambiran ... es 489 
Perkunas ie oni 247 
Persia a ha MESG.37 


Persian 3£ (Gulf), 109,110 
(new), 134,142,151,160 (old), 
279,309 (Gulf), 320,321,327 


Perumal .. 30,69,153,362 
Perumpayar _... x 478 
Peteri-Peunw »..; uae 153 
Perumburapa (Cochi Raja) 226 
Perunkayam (asafcetida) 242 
Peshawar 5; as 160 
Pey (covil) ... 559,573 
Peyodadi PPE a 495 
Phala_... oe ne 6 
Phalaganri vel a 456 
phalam Pee ; 4,5 


Phallic procession or 382 
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Phallus . 374,379,381 ,382,397 
Phasis... iu ta 126 
Phemer ... cas 158 
Phillitai ... ae ne 14 
Philologist, difficult task of, 6 
Pheenician 314,381 
Phrygian 318,381 
phulla ... vet ee 6 
Phullalocané ... 4.56 
Pholmari is oe 188 
phyllinos eh ey 83 
Phyllitai 80-84,156 
phyllon es e 8] 
Piccaudisannidhi ae 475 
Pidari: 7%; 464,482 491-95 
Pidza Pennu _... 4 153 
Pil camundi ns mi 562 
pilla, pilli ‘ arte 6 
Pinakini ee a 253 
Pinches, Mr. tn 317 
pinda: 3 531-36,539,542,543 
Pingalavati cf me 399 
Pipal, Pippal tree 241,492 
Pipasa... wes fs 449 
Pipru.... a .. 517,518 
piranku ... ied an 3 
Pigaca ... 225,455,512,514,534, 

559, see Pey. 
Pitabdhi it =e 24 
Pitr .. 9§96,449,529,531,534 
Pitrloka ... e ak 540 
Pitryana 539,552 
Place, Mr. on 96 
Plato. ve ee a 315 
Plava ... a» 14,177,970 
Pleiades as 58 4 
Plemyrion ae a 113 
Plinius (Pliny) ... 114,143,191, 
214,609,614, see Naturalis 
Historia. 

Plutarch ... 125.30,333 


Page. 

pogu (povu, earring) ... 163 
Pokhar, Pokharna ay 292 
Pokhra ... ey Me 4] 
Polaiyar ... ap a 14 
Polakamma se i. 97,502 
Polaperamma 204.205 
Poleramma 97,471,502 
Poleya... ar be 87 
Poliar —... ie tae wleeo 
Poligar ... We se 95,96 
polis a a te 97 
politikos - oe 97 
Polyandry ... 145,166,169,189, 
214,216,617 

Polyhistor, Alexander ... 322 
Polynesia na 313 
Polytheism ays or 273 
Pondicherry ia ss 95 
Pongal ... er 15,370,484. 
Ponniyammai ... Bes 002 
Pounnr 5.. ste a 293 
Poole, Mr. R. 8. 161,179 


Poona 140,157 (Brahman), 158,225 


Pope, Rev. Dr. 190,195,196 
Porteons, Col. Me: 463 
Poruari, Poruaroi . 13,92,93 
Portuguese me ae 377 
Porus ee ay " 113 
Porvara, Porvaroi (Por- 

1) Nae re ee 92,92 
Posa bes ae tay 562 
Poseidon ... 128,314 
Potail ... tae 2a 116 
Potappa ... ar oe 19 AG! 
Potaraja, Poturaja, Potu- 

Jaraja 97 ,147 461,469,476 
Potiyam ... ee ie 25 
Pottelu ate ae 562 
potu een 97,147,461 
Poyakharries... sia 96 
Poyi ob pes ee 64: 
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Prabha, Prabhivati ... 449 
prabandha (pirabandham) 5 
Prabhasa... ay ... 400,401 
prabhntabali... at 533 
Pracanda ‘ne 399 
Prachi. Fo. ‘ rs agl 
Pradhana, oradhing amésa. 404,418 
Pradyumna 391,429 
Prahlada... 396,515 
Prajapati... 18,21,278,280,281, 
283,284, 287,307,312, 
368,425,518,519,584 

prajas hs a 3+ 
Prajvara u age 449 
prakamya ie ai 502 
Prakkosala ci 613 
Prakrit idiom... be (hte 
Prakrti 352,364,388,405-7, 
413,418,425 441, 
444.452,553,556 

Pralaya ... bs ee 411 
pramana. ... ce .. 8,840 
Pramara ... 79,90-93 
Pramatha 234,455 
Prina ... i .. 411,412 
Pranalinga 137,375 
pranayama ae Se 410 
Prague ale ta 502 
prasada 46'),478 
Prastha ... a oe 456 
prasnti ... ae 449 
Pratapachandra Cialis: 414, 
pratiloma Po 459 
Pratipa ‘a 610,611 
Vratistha ; - 449 
Pratisravas ee aa 611 
Pratisthava ao eg 129 
Pratitika ... ae oe 456 
Prativindha a 611 
pratyahara te ee 114 


Pratyangira o 424 


Page. 
Pravalavalli ‘ ee 022 
Pravasu ... e ans 600 
Pravira: .:. oh ie 609 
Prayaga 129,401 
prayascitta .» 582,617 
prehistoric stage ane 8 


Presbyter Johannes, 
(Prester John) 161,162,207,333 


Prestwich, Professor... 335 
preta ie hes 455, 531-36 
primogeniture ... f 192 
Principle, worship of te: 
male... hee ne 416 
Pringep, Mr. T, ... a 161 
prthivi ... ree 539 
Prithihara, Prithiha. ee OT 
Prita i one we = 24,449 
Priyapattana ay 22 | 
Probyn, Captain ie 135 
Prometheus ie as 273 
Préni Ea ous wa 277 
Prtha .. ... 393,394,396 
Prtha be ... 611,616 
Prthivi, Prilss 1». 24,275,379,402, 


405-7 ,449 

Ptolemacos Philadelphos. 315 
Ptolemy 23,27,35.37,40,80-84, 
87,92,93,10-4,105,113,11-4,121, 
142-45,153,156,178 179,191, 


315,609,614 

Pucarikal... ae or 6-4 
Pudukota 132 (Raja of), 233, 
239,259 

Paja-Golla s,s 90 
Pujaikkurati, Pajakkurati 471, 182 
Pujari ...  17,98,106,459,460,469, 
477 ,479,480,483,492,570 

Pukhasa. ... eee re 17 
pul = if 6,56,87,106 
pula ae ae a SPST 


Pula 76 (corrnption of Palla), 89 
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Pulacci, (Palaicci) — 67,76 
Pulaha . 18,37,89 
pulai (pule, pole) ia —6,7;87 
Pnlaiya, see Pulaya. 
pulal re eee 6 
Pulal ...  49,95,244 (Raja of). 
Pulalkottai a oe 244 
pulas vat ns ar 87 
Pnlastinagara ... 88 
Pulastipura me : 8S 
Pulastya ... 18,24,87,377 
Phiaya ... 14,50,56,57,67,69-89,99 
Pulayaking es on 77 
pali i nae oe 6 
Puit-tree ... ae ces 501 
Pulinda. .... 14,17,51,70,82,84,86, 
87,145,431 ,436,592,593,600 
Pulindadévi res 3 85 
Pulindai agriophagoi ... 86,87 
Puliyarkottai ... i 244 
Paohiyi-daivaliyamman . 501 
Pulkasa ... a .. 140,459 
pulla sles aati 6 
Pulla (Palla)... ae, 82 
pullam ... bit an 6 
Pullamma aii a 502 
pulli ie re e 6 
Pulliga? ii es ae 14 
pullu ana es ae 6 
Puldman a ... 18,87,89 
pulu (pullu) He ee 6 
Pulwar ... aa ne 46 
Pulyogini Re be 571 
Pul Zambdi bute hi 571 
puficey (pniicai) 106 
Pundarika 7 vr 302 
Pundavardhana ... es 401 
Pundra 14,51,86,592,593,600 
Punjab... fk ae 140 
Eunos ins ie oe 562 
Punkadalvannan ies 573 


Page. 
Punganamnian (Pungatta}) 52 
Punkotiyammal ne 502 
Ponnalamma ..,. Bie 502 
painunal (pani) ; 68 
Punvan’ -,.. ae) a 92 
Punya... i 449 


18,35,51,58,271,273, 
325,326,327,372,398,413,414,498, 
526,537,549 578,581,608,612,614 
Paranai, (Piranaikélvani 464,513 


Purana 


Puranasangraha. .. as 342 
Puraniya ... ai 43 
puras = ~ ane 87 
Purattawan was ane 513 
Puravalan ie r 71 
Puri a Ee .. 05,290 
Puri-Golla ae 220 
Purnia Sis er : 83 
Piraa (Paranai) 464,511 
parnabhiséka .., oe 417 
Purnasakti ett oe 448 
Purdhita .. ee es 278 
purru ve. see ie 4, 
Pirsh ... a or 192 
Piru ie 577,578,601 
Puruhita ts as 399 
Porujanu an a 609 
Purumidha a ey 606 
Parhravas a ae 372 
Purusa 281,368,394, 

404,406,407 425 
Purusasakta 279,280 


Purusottama at 401 
Pusan 273,306,370,425,518,530 
Puskala ... 464,57 t 
Puskara 289,291,292 (Pokhar),400, 


401 
Puskara Mahatmya . 290,291 
Puskaravati on nie 399 
Puskareksana ... ts 399 
Puspadanta os on 302 


88 
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Page. 
Puspavatl 266,267 
pustakam gistakam G04! 
Pusti 399,429,430,448,449 
putkuli... an the }sz 
putta ie = ie 4, 
Puttalamma rpagapiina) 501,502 
Patana . 455,456 
Patkalai .. 4164 
Putkalaimanalan 513 
Puttara oe 501 
Pysachi, see Pisaca. 

Pythagoras hs 545 
Pyur sie oe an 226 
R. 

R older thanl, (aram, etc.) 50 
Ra ee " ... 283,544 
Radha $51,352,399,416 442, 

AA4 447 449 
Radhika ... 352,443 
Raghanna a sft 72 
Raghavayya, D. ... 249 
Raghuwal 147,151 
Rahu oi see i 18 
Rai-Bareli ss ees 39 
Raigarh .. 146 
Rainuka ... 456 
Raivataka forest ae St 
Raivati ... st ee 214 
Raja Kurun Solunkee ... 139 
Rajalaksmi bin 363 
Rajamandry ... me 73 
Rajamatangi 424 
Rajandagugile ... 562 
Rajaputana Gazetteer .. 292 
Rajaputra.. 90,92 
Raja Raja.. 252 
Rajarsi ay ws 595 
Rajas ... 285,393 ,406,407 
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Rajasthan 19,20,47,48, 90,91 ,93,289 
(Annals of) 

Rajayoga... oe 410 
Rajbhar ... ... 88,39,45 
Rajendra Cola ... 252 
Raj Gond 148,151 
Rajmahali 553 
Rajput 34,45,46 (sadieteen 48,49, 


84,90 (non-Aryan), 93,94) 
152,156,169,211,263 


Raj putana -..47,80,118,135,239 
Rajwar 43,44 
Raksas 517,518 524 
Raksasa ... 18,24,87-9,137,278, 


377,382,383,396,514-16, 
518,519,523,524,526,583 


Rakgasi ... 455,456 
Raktacamunda ... a 51 
Ramu — ...15,39,41,50,78,80,87,83, 


97,103,104,184,185,224,237, 
307,310,348 | Salagrama), 363, 
396,417, 444,455 524,585,594 


Ramacandra oe 446 
Ramalinga 377,379 
Ramalingachari 61,62 
Ramana, : os 399 
Ramanujacarya, ‘Bie: 

vad 54,364,387 ,390 
Ramappa Karnik 158,172,175 
Rama Raj Sing .. ee 79 
Ranasami Pillai ba 98 
Ramata ... 35 
Ramatirtha cay : 401 
Ramayana 19,73,86,120,140, 


142,252, 271,375,378,381,419,420, 
524,581 ,584,594,595,614,617,628 


Rambhit ... 899,571 (Zambdi). 
Ramésgvaram 68,103,377 
Ramgarh Gauda 115 
Raniah, Mr. 196 


Ramnad 259 


Page. 
Ramsay, Mr. W.... 142,155 
Ramtek Pee 5 142 
Rana Hamir ian So: 79 
Ranaviran ae 3 489 
Ranganatha ‘ 1 L6)474 
Reseanatiaeels ee 294: 
Rangasvami Peak a 229 
Raoji Vasudéva Tullu ... 187 
Raotar ,.. ay ae 46 
Rapti... ce ... 114,350 
rarata (lalata) .. ee 36 
rasa, oa he ; 405 
Rasatala ... nt wits 302 
Rasésvari Set ais) 351 
Rastravasinah . zat 22 
Rath ae hi 40 
ratha Gacnnisehie: ernie) 93 
Rati ae oe ae 399 
Ratipriya ue Ses 399 
Ratnagarbha ... Se 390 
Ratnavalli ie sda 522 
Ratnaviran es ‘ 48%) 
Ritri ow 2, 440,540 
RKatriparisista 422,423 
Raudra ... ao: i 535 
Raudrani seh oe 4.56 
Raudri 426,447,456 
Rauhina ... oe cit 517 
Ravana ... 24,49,50,86-88,137, 


138 representative of wild 
mountaineers, 184-86,375, 


376,377,378,446,524 
Ravanabhét ae i 87 
Ravana Siddhésvara 222,225 
Ravanésvara 375,376 
Ravaniya as es 88 
Ravati .. ats ee, 215 
Ravenna, geographer of 27 
Ravi Be oo ne 361 
Ravi river om: : 214. 
Ravuttan & fe 482 
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Rawat... oh vet 46 
Reika ... 4c ... 591,592 
Red Hills’ Tank... oe 248 
Reddi Caste 104 (of Tin- 
nevelly) ha ae 232 
Reddikal Ae ian 63 
Redhouse, Mr. bis 131 
Reeves, Rev. W.... es 157 
Reinaud, A. oe vies SO 
Rékapalli a S 146 


Religion 149,132, (of the 
Khonds); of the Hindus, 403,413 


Rénu a ae 59-1 
Renuka ... 849, 449,455,466, 
467,469,591 

Rénukaradhya (Révana- 
siddha) 234,236 
Rétassiras we 456 
Rettiah Kaur... a 214 
Réevanasiddhesvara 236 
Reévana sutra ... vee 234: 
Révati . 484,449 
Rewa ee ar sie 122 
Rewa kanta ee acs 86 
Reveda 4..14,15,24,34, 


111,271,272,279,280,306,328,329, 
360,364,365,371,372,403,423,457, 
516-8,526,527,530,541,547-49,577, 
575-81 ,588,591,593,596,597,599- 


605,610,621 

Kev edaparisista . 422,431 
Rhamnai ... 35 
Rhys Davids, Mr. , W.. 88 
Rice, Mr. Lewis 71,164,166,168, 
176,183,207 ,208,217,218,268,269 
Ricinus communis oe 2556 


Richter, Rev. G. 164,168,207,217, 
218,230-33,237 

Right and left-hand castes 57-66, 
95 


Risley, Mr. H, H. 575,576 
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Ritter, Rev. G. ... a 297 
Rkgalts ag es 607 
Road, signs of the (Alar- 

gacihna) Met oa: 5-40 
Rodasi_... oe 275 
Rohini... . . $381,449 
Rohita... ee ed 592 
Roman 598 (Empire), 602 

(geographer) 
Rost, Dr. Reinhold ca 403 
Roth, Prof.von ... 83,256,268,329, 


330,372,381,527,529, 
577-79,588,589,597 ,602 


Royaporam tee bh ol 
Rsabha_... > ar 371 
Rsyasruga 377,456 
rtvij ee iss i 278 
Rudhikra eat . ol7 


Rudra (and Rudras) 277,278,361, 
36-4,365,366,368,369,372,373,396, 
422,424,434,435,455,456,518,599 


Rudrahrdayopanisad ... 361 
Rudrakoti... a a 401 
Rudraksamala ... 371 
Rudranétra ae ‘ad 369 
Rudrani 309,135,456 
Rudrasanghiké ... os 456 
Rudravaktra ne ‘is 369 
Rudrayamala —... 413 
Rukmini 363,399, 4-49 
rupa #5 an oe 400 
Ripiias, 4. oe 607 
Rusamas ... _ 579 
Russia .., ix oe 105 
S. 
Sabaean ne a 558 
Sabaeisin of ne 057 
Sabalaéva 610 


Sabara ... 17,38,51,54,55,81,82,86, 
431,436,592,593,600 
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Sabari .. =... 455,456,501 
Sabda ae a bez 405 
Sabdaratnakara oe 209 
Sabdasté mamahanidhi... 414 
Subdaratnavali th sa 133 
Sabhaparvan ... re 134 
Saci ore 18,448,444 
Sada-Kurumba ,., ah 233 
Sadanana _ 367 
Sadagsiva ce as 366 
Sadudagayanamasah ... 540 
Saddaksanayanamasah ... 040 
Sadhaka ... ie ah 531 
Sadhvi... oe Sis 4-49 
Sadvimsa-Brahmana ... 582 
Sadyodjata 395,386 
pagar ss oe es 3Y 
Sagara... as .. 36,584 
Sagaris ... ae .. 86,126 
sagu se ad te 106 
saguna 3838 (Brahman), 390,407, 
539 

Sahadéva 7,611,617 
Sahasraksi a oe 399 
muhityadarpana ... a 8+ 
Sahisuu ... ne as 371 
Sahsaram Ree Sy 43 
Sahya mountain ey 265 
Saibya a an he 440 
Suikayata ves wis 604 
Sale ue cee 339 
Sailamaya 340,347 
Sailam irti Cee a 361 
Sailapur a on oe 350 
St. Thomas he ae: 161 
St. Thomas’ Mount Was 7,161 
Sairindha oe ee 144 
Saithawar tribe sibs 263 


Saiva 17 (creed), 56 (saint), 58, 
35,372, (svstem), 359,372,378, 
378,392 


Page. 

Saivism 236 
Saivite 227 260 
Saka (era) 35,36,117,375 
Sakambari 399,429 
Sakapini 306 
Sakini 456; 
Sakkili ee 6-4 
Sakra 369,591,611 
Sakta 66,412,414,416 (cere- 
monial) 

Sakti 237 ,295,349,352,353, 


363,378,386-90,392 397,450, 
452, 155-57,464,47 1,485,499, 
504. 


Sakti or Saktr (son of 


Vasistha) 582-84: 
Saktisabgama 413 
Sakuna 456 
Sakuni ine uh 434. 
Sakuntala —.._-—«:101, 594,605,606 
Sakya (race and princes). 20 
Sakyamuni 20 
Saltree .. at i 337 
Salagrama ... 297 ,307,337-59, 

360,362,401 
Salagramalaksana.,. 342,351,357 
Salagrama river : 349 
Salagramatirtha . 337,350 
Salagrami 352 
Salakuppam 245 
Silapakkam 239,244,245 
Saldanha, Joseph 156,174 


Salem (town, district) ...61,99,252 


Silivahana Saka 62 
Sallet, Alfred von 162 
Salmala ... 610 
Salokya ... 411 
Saloonka 143 
Silyamangalam 296 
Samadhi ... 411,412 
Sama hymns 398) 
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saman gimian 604 
Saminodaka ,,. 531 
simanta .. 233 
Samanta Kuruamba 221,233 
samara Me Gi 29 
Samaradhanai (picnic)... dll 
Samas 3158 
Samavéda 60,272,396 
Samayapuram 474,475 4.77 
Simayappuratta] ...471,474,501 
Sambalpur 146 
Sambara ... a 517 
Sambhu 355,366,369,427,521 
Sambhugotra 73 
Sara haramatr me 447 
Sami tree 278,456,501 
Samipya 411 
Sampatti 449 
samprajiata vey 411 
Samsara a 542 
Samudrika 455,456 
Samuells, Captain o6Y 
Samvarana 606,608,610 
sam vatsara 540,552 
Sanaka 403 
Sananda ... 4.03 
Sanandana 3U2 
Sanitana re 287 
Sanatkumara. 153,403,413 
Sanatkumirasam hita 872 
Sandaki . 399 
Sandal 478 
Sanderai 79,80 
Sanderson, Dr. .. 157 
Sandhi, rule of ... 4: 
Sandhya 429,449 
Sandhyavandana 137 
Sandika 579 
Sanga se ... ats 302 
Sangamesiu 456 
Sani 346 


INDEX, 
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Page. 
Safjiva root 465 
Saajia ae 4,49 
Sankalpa ceremony... 289 
Sankara  0,353,361,365,369,372, 
396,427,447 
Sunkaracarya  ...387,390,403,540, 
541,552,555 
Sunkaravajaya a 416 
Sankari 399,471 
sankarsana 391 
saukha . 865,362 
Sankhacuida 354,355,356 
Sankhadvara 402 
gankhatoya a7 355 
Sankhya .. 404,409,553,555 
Sankhyakarika 405,407, 
—bashya 403,404,406 
Sankranti 304 
Sankrti 592 
Sankukarna 400,611 
Sanmukha 368,522,523 
Sauna Kodaga . ae 


Sanskrit... 


.4,6,10 1,164 14,25,27 


33-5,38,42.47 Meets Nee eae 

89,93,101,104,105,109,111,112, 

115,116,121,123,132-34,1 40-44, 
145,152, 156-158,163,177,179,101, 
195,196,206,209,213,233,241,248, 
255,256,261, 262,266,268,314,374, 
381,420,421 ,449,458,503,505,514, 


515,552 
Sanskritist 49,274,548 
Santals (Santhals) . 130,214 
Santanalaksmi 363 
Sintanu 35,610,611,616 
Santi 448,449,609 
Santiparvan 381,382 
Sanu 30] 
Sanyasi i ~ 539 
Sapbari (varp) ... 312,313,329 
Sapinda ... o3l 











Page. 
bappu Koraga ... oa 171 
Saptakotisvaralinga ... 377 
Saptarsi ... ae she 377 
Saptaéati 436,445 
Saptasrngam__... i 399 
Sarabha ... mae ee 44.6 
Sarabhéndra oe de 371 
Saradamba 390 
Siradatilaka .. . 413 
Saralajumadi ... 562 
Saranynhi 076, 279,537 
Sarasvata 22,68,117,118 
(Brahmans). 
Sarasvati (river) 117,118 
Sarasvati 286,288 ,292,296, 
360,373,401 ,412 ,429,430,432-34, 
449,479 
Saraveriyan nea ” 485 
Saraya... i 263 
Savamane wee 229 
Sardanapal 316,562 
Sarjuga ... - nel 150 


Sarira, 410 cei ana-8.) ; 533,542 
(Prata$.) ; 306,410 (SthalaS. ; 
406,410 (Siksma §S.) ; 533,535, 

542 (Yatana §.) 


sarlanima fi bas 146 
Sarmistha ik ee 578 
Sarpah (Kola) ... ror 133 
Sarstitva ren ah 411 
Sarupya ies as 411 
Sarur... rf ee 222 
Sarva =... ee ; 365 
Sarvabhauma 302 (elephant), 
601 
Sarvadamana ... 60] 
Sar a eee ee 368, 386-88, 
391,392,408 
sarvadésika we ee 386 
Sarvaga ... ‘ bee 611 
Sarvalokakrt —... Be 287 
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Sarvamba 456,464. Sandasa ... ee i 585 
Sarva... 0. 399 Sauptikaparvan... —... 381 
Sarvaprana ‘at a 369 Saugor ... 38 
sarvasa ... ae om 386 Saur, Saura, Seeaves 54, 4,76, 81,83, 
Sarvatomnkha ... Sh 287 84,149 ,214,283 
Sarvesvara zi 3 369 Saurastra ish ie 9,80 
Saskuli se ms oi 456 Sauri om ee a 83 
Saesi Dina 7 “ 146 PAVED seo ts 531 
Sassi Koinga ... 146 Savanur ... — ~ 269 

Sasta ($ astr) 451 456, 504-6 Savara, see Saur. 

Sastha sa ie 401 Savarni ... Si we 445 
Sastra ke 6t Savitr ...  .. 273,275,276,518 
§astram gistram ; 604 Savitri 286,290,424,429,430,444.,, 
Satadhrti SOS: 287 446,448,610 
Satadru ... r aes 143 savikalpa isis wy 411 
Satampati ats : 287 Sawan ... = ie 291 
Satapi we 60 Sayana 368,371,424,547,548, 
Satanika ... 610,611 082-84,58 8,590,592, 
Satapatha-Brahmana ... 278,281, 593,595,597 - 99,602,603 
311,312,324,325,326,547,582,603, Sayujya ... 411,417 
606,612,613 Scandinavian ... Ba 313 

Sathagdpa oe 501 Schafhirt : ag 218 
Satara (Sattara) 136 caiman Schaihle, Rev. M. eat 299 
263,264 (Raja of 8.) Schiefner, Mr. A. 1 131 

Satariipa ses ve 449 Schmidt, Prof. E. oF "576 
Sati rs 7 419,446,449 Schwanzgotter ay 371 
Satkonacakra... A83 Scinde... ia sha 135 
Satle)p .. oo... 4. 144,213 Scindia (Sinthiya) te 263 
Sattin 000. 513 Scotch clans... 580 
Satam ...  .... 346,347,557 Scythian, Scythic _... 20,78,79, 
sattva 284,285,393,496,407 86,94,99,161,17 2,177,188 
Sattvika 191,507 Sehennytos idee cs 315 
Satynee se fe nels 449 Sed se “ 481 
Satyahhama oo... fe 4.49 Séelam Jilla Tieanaea 62 
Satyadri ae ae 401 Seleucus ... a ce 331° 
Satyaldka . 289,368 Selvapillai . 58,54,62 
Satyavadini a es 399 semattal A a 52,53 
Satyavati 35,449,519,611 616 Semitic ...825,334,554,557 
Satyavrata .. 818,324 Senebir: 8 see Vee 571 
Saubhadévi 455,456 Sengéddiyammi] - 4,82 
Saubhagyaratnakara ... 409 Senkannantangai at 474 
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Page. 
Seoraj] ... uh a 145 
Sepharvaim ee ae 318 
sepher ... a ae 318 
Serampore Me a 83 
Seriadic columns 315,327 
Serpent ‘ .. 188,519 
Sésa (Césai) ... 241 
Sésa aes 348,427 


Seshagiri Se stcais Mr. M. 330 
Seshiah Sastriyar, Divan 


Regent... sis 258 
Sésvara Sankhya ee 409 
Set, Seth... 316,327,544 
Settippen aes 7 483 
Settlements, Brahmanical 373 
Sétupati ise ... 49,259 
Seven Pagodas ee 98 
Seven Seas i ee 560 
Shahabad ta .. 465,141 
Shah Abbas aKa aie 321 
Shah Tamasp... ae 321 
Shamanite Rai vat 552 
Shanar of Tinnevelly ... 89,94 

559,568,572 
Shanda we Bs 152 
Shaving among Kaurs 

and Kurumbas ae 210 

Sherring, Rev. M. A. ... 41,49,84 
86,135,141 152,170, 
171,199,209,211,266 


Shortt, Dr. John 150,174,178, 


151,184,193,210, 


212,228,230, 234 
Shungoony Menon, Mr. P. 104: 
Siberia 559 
Siddha Bhyru “(Siddha 
Rairu)... “e = 178,175 
Siddha 302,382,396,424,429,456,514, 
Siddhantakaumudi 19 
Siddhapur a ei 265 
Siddhapurusa... se 456 


Page. 
Siddhasénani_... a 429 
Siddhavana fa ve 401 
Siddhégvara .... re 40 
Sidiviran ae a 571 
Sidrojoo Pennu cis 153 
Siero. an sit 579 
Sikh ee a os 264 
Sikhandabhrt ... —... 371 
Rikotate ss a Mee 571 
Silada ... 378 
Silla (Silhana, Siiienas 72 
Silpa Sastra re ee 59 
sima ae sat oe 421 
Sim hamukhasura. 496,497,523 
Simhavaktra 521,522 
Simhavahini ... ee 456 
Sim hika ve Te 399 
Simla hill 122,124,136 
Simyu Ses 579 
Sinclair, ir. W. r, 142, 159, 160,234 
Sind (Sindh)... .. 48,50 
Sindhi a a 37 
SINGNU. 3 zis 125 
Sindhusangama... - 401 
Singbhoom seri a 122 
Singhalese ec 88 
Singrauli ae re 39 
Sinivali ... ae ois 360 
Sinjar hill afi ee 558 
Sippara ... ee 318 
sipru i hs a 318 
Sirgiija 23,44,153,210 
Siripolemios ... a 81 
Sirsa (head) ia ~ 241 
Sirungudi oe 258 
Sirva ie ie ’ 297 
Sisapara ee at 192 
sisnadevah 371,372 
Sita coy ... 863,399, 449,455 
Sitala, Sitaladévi 471,475 


Sitalasaptami : ae 475 
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Sitadya He as 536 
Sitaramacharyulu, Mr. ... 209 
Siva =... ~—:14,15,17,54,58-61, 


68,81,85,90,91,99,137,157,167, 
188,199,200,208,211,222,224,229, 
232,234,236, 237,246,248 249 277, 
279, 283,284,285,288, 289,290,292, 
296,299, 302,317,318,339,346,352, 
354,355 ,363~73,375,376,381-86, 
389,390,410,413,416,417,419,420, 
422,426 ,434,444,447 450,451,455, 
465,466,469,472,473,491,501,507, 


: 509,522,523,617 
Siva (people)... on 579 
Sivachari ee Se 170 
Sivadharmottara 2 384, 
Sivaji ...  ... 231,261,263,264 
Sivakunda 4 ee 401 
Sivalinga . 384,401 
Sivaloka 301,355 
Sivanibha ee 385 
Sivanandan ilaya ae 295 
Sivapriya ae 399 
Sivapurata sai eS, 225 
Sivarahasya or 360 
Sivaratri bi sn Se 
Sivagakti es 456 
Sivatantra Bik - 413 
Sivavikya ae 382 
Sixty years’ Cyole as 333 
Skamandros ae 126 
Skanda ... 161,189,369,396,429,446 
Skandapurana ... 22,59,288 
Slaves, 15 classes of ... 156 
Sleeman, Mr... me 40,46 
Smarta Brahman  61,295,360,361 
Smith, Mr. George ee 317 
Smith, Mr. V. A. ..  ©88,41 
Smrti .. 59,399,449 


Smrtipurauasamuccaya... 458,409 
Smrtiratnakara eee 533 


Page, 

snaniya ... ts at 342 
Sodasi ... ie va 4,24, 
Sogdia_ ... ass 114 
Sogdiana wee cas 113 
Solanki... on w» «=: 90,91 
Solar deity ra in “9a,e10 
Solomon she a 11 
Soma i... ...273,281,288,306, 
(Juice), 361,372,419,425,518,550 
Somasarman _.... ne 371 
Somaskanda ... ‘m3 371 
Somésvara oak oe 401 
Somavara Kurumha . 233 
Somésvaralinga sas 379 
Somésvarasataka aa 51 
Somnath ... ae ise 379 
Son (river) nae ue 15 
Sona Br i sts 339 
Sonda... ae i 173 
Sonne... a nes 562 
Sonnerat, M. ee 339 
Sonung Mair _... oe 139 
Sonns ... ne das 114 
Soppina Koraga a 156 
Soppu Koraga 172,176,179 
Sora (Soro) Pennn 152,153 


Soss see ae wa 882-34 
Soul (purnsa) 404,405 
Sounds, Tamil and Telugu 149 


Sourah race ae aa 149 
Souradah a Ae 149 
South-Arcot 85,475,477 
South-Kanara ... ae 8 
Southern Asia ... ae 559 
Southern India 370,379,387,504, 

509,515,559 
Spanish ... ee on 10 
sparsa = ws + ei 405 
sphatika ove at 383 
sphota... bes Dis 392 
Sphotamha ats a 456 
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Page. Page. 
Spirit (Supreme) 307 ,886-92, Stephanus, Antonius 128 
395,396,407 410,417,419, Stevenson, Mr. ,. 113 
439,443,447 453,454,456, Stevenson, Rev. 158,372,374,879 
468,516,554,557,558,573 stbalaja 340 
— of Earth 555, 564,565 Sthanésvara 401 
— of Heaven 555,564,565 Sthani 399 
Sraddha - 449 Sthanupriya 399 
Sraddhadéva ... 318,325 Sthanusafijiika 400 
Srastr 277,369 Sthanvisa 399 
Sravana .. 475,536,552 sthnlabhata . 405 
Sravaati. «: 115,120 sthulasuksmavibhéda, ... 340 
Srbinda ... 517 Sthilasya pa ee 399 
Sréni 499 Stokes, Mr. H. E. . 208,208 
Srénika ABE Stokes, Mr.H. J... 98 
Sei a _ 25,864,430 Stone-worship ; 235 
Sribhigavatapurana 346,347,539 Strabo , oes 113 
GO TCAEra : AY7 Straits Settlements 131 
Sridévibhigavatapurana 351,356, Strirajya .. 144, 
398,399 Strymon ... 126 
Srigiri 385,400 Sturrock, Mr. J. 174 
Srikrsna 391 Snastos ... 114 
Srimahatripurasundari... 4:24. Suba 118 
rimusnam ies ee 17 Subalaka 371 
Srinagara... 399 | Subathu ; 340 
Srinivasicharya 309 Subba Rao, Mr. if - 556 
Srinivasa Rao Pantulu .. 6 Subbanayakkan cy 98 
Sriran avival haidiatratara 342 Subbi 562 
Srirangam 95,296,379,474, Subboro ... ee 146 
Srigaila .. 236,379,385,401 Subhadra, Subhadriki.... 399,449, 
Srivalliputtar |... 58 611,620 
Srivalumcade 104. Subrahmanya 15,52,75,106, 
Srigarakala 424 | 161,170,308,370,482,522,523 
Sri ngeri, Sra géerimatham. 377,390 | Suda Bai... oF 299 
riijaya 579,609 Subraya ... 98,—Devarn 303 
Srnkhalika 456 | Sudaman ” 352 
Srétra 4.05 SudarSana Salagrama ... 348 
Srughna 145 Sudas ... 578,582,583,586,587,589, 
Srutakarman 611 590,598,603 
Srutakirti 611 Sudisa 583 
Stars, the seven ee 275 Suddhi 399 
Stein, 11. Aurel 160,161,179 Sudéva 610 
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Sudha 291 
Sudhivildcana me 533 
Sidra ... 16,23,32,33,59,65,89,94, 


120,147,155,169,232,2-41 261,262, 
289,297,304,344 (should not 
touch a Salavrama) 373,380,383, 

415,450,459,470,476 


Sufued-Koh 323 
Sugandha me 399 
Sugriva ... --- 15,87,473 
Sugu Peunu 153 
Suhotra ... 606,613 
Sukahasta te 4.56 
Sukarma eu ve 149 
Sukasyamala 424 
Sukha ae ne 449 
Sukhakalyana ... ie 62 
Sukkumattadikkarar 483 
Sukhamirti 371 
S uklapaksa 475 
Suklayajurvéda 272 
Sukracarya 256,521,522 
Sukraéidra 223 
Siaksma 391 
Stiksma 399 
Siladharini 399 
Sfilavati ... 592 
Siilin 371 
Sulindrine 144 
Sulla, Sulhana, Senianas 72 
Sultanpur oa se 40 
Sumbha 430,431,434,436 437 
Sumerpur ine ie 40 
Samidha... 606 
Sun, worship of the, 78, 79, 188,557 
Sunstatne eh aoe 82 
Sunahpuccha 592-94 
Sunahsepha 455,593,594 
Sunanda Ae ne 611 
Sunanda 399 


Sundaravalli ... ee 17 
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Page’ 
Sundaregvara ... - 248 
SundaréSvarapadasékhara 252 
Souda: 22. 399 44-4 
Sunde Pennu 162,153 
Sun god ... 283 
Snnonam an 479 
Snnélangiila 592 
Suparsva 188,268,401 
Saprabha vo Ae 291 
Supratika 302 


Supreme Being, 407, 557 ; Sakti, 
443 ; -Spirit, see Spirit. 


Siira 275 
Sura ae 520 
Surabhandésvari 455,456 
Surabhi 44.7 449,584,585 
Sfiramma 502 
Sfirapadma ae 522 
Sirapadmasura 521,523 
Surasa ... ne " 121 
Surastra ... 379 
Surat 78,79 
Suratha ... 445 
Surédya ... 386 
Surippak 317,318 
§ arpanakha 502 
§ irpika 456 
Surip Ghat ee 291 
Sirya 275,276,348,390,449 
Sarva rf 276 
Sareeddbanta... 334 
Siryavam sa 78,79 
Snsanti, 609 
Susena 610 
Snsiana ... tes 11 
Susila a ni 449 
Susna ie a me 517 
Sutala 525 
Sutaptanagara .. s 535 
Sutara .., ts ae 371 
Satasam hita 369 
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Sutasoma ne is 611 
Sutudri ..., ei ae 588 
Snvarloka (Svarloka) 302 
Suvarnaksa me 2 4.00 
Suvarnamba ... — 4.56 
Suvarnapaksa 368,369 
Suyajia ... ve i 4407 
Suyagsas ... Soe ia 611 
Suyddhana Mae aes 615 
Svadha 429,430,449 
Svaha (Svahadévi)399,429,448, 145 
Svapaca ve a 17 
Svapati . en at 456 
Svar ee ve on 281 
Svarga et 363,560 
Svargalaksmi_... 363 
Svarnalinga ne 383 
Svarnambika ... ah 248 
Svardcisa ‘ * 445 
Svastidévi a bs ALO 
Svayambhu Ris ra 287 
Svayambhuvi ... ad 399 
Svayamprakasavastn ... 338 
Svayamvarakalyani... 424 
Sveti... .. ~~: 3'71,429,430 
Svétaghara een 350 
Svétaketu 617,618 
Swiss... He oe 599 
Syimala ... . 455,456 
Syimaladandaka _ 17 
Syimarahasya ... 413,414,416 
Syria "ae ce 35 
Syrian... Pe 5 313 

Ty 

Taccar ... Pe Sag 64, 
Tadbhava oa i, 28 
Taddhita affix... ee 71 
Taddyadajji sal aa 562 





Page. 
Tadik6mbu 475,477 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka 368,419,547 
Taittiriya-Brahmana .,. 330,422, 


619,621 
Taittiriya-Sam hita 583,618-20 
Taittiriya-Upanisad ... 272 
tal cay Pei nd 191 
tala athe as is 191 
Talahala ... aa a 144 
Talaing 212,214 
Talaiyari 459,462 
Talatala ... hee a 302 
Talavakara-Upanisad ... 418,419 
Talavara ves ee 305 
Tali... 54,74,212,241,242,480,486 
Tamala ... an a 26 
Tamata ... sa bet 456 
tamalamu (tammalamu). 28 
tamara ... a ee 28 
Tamarkéttai —... ss 244 
tamas... ... 285,393,406,407 
Tamasp, Shah ... eee 321 
Tambualamu ee oe 28 
Tamil ... 3,6,10,17,19,25-34,36, 


52,57,65,66,75,76,89,95 96,99, 101, 
103,104,106,107,109,110,131,133, 
145,146,161,163,181,190,191,199, 
204,205,207,208,212,218,219,224, 
238,242,243, 248, 252,255 ,257-59, 
262,393,466,508,505,513,559,801 ; 
explanation of the word, 25-27 


tamma, tammi .,. Bee 28 
Tamraparni ie os 294 
Tamrasdsanam ... fe 62 
Tamulian... ae ae 29 
Tamuri ... We w 226 
Tanais ... re ae 126 
Taticiyamman ... ny 499 
Tandesh ... see ALSO TOL 
Tandi: oe oe 377 


Tandra ... ie nae 449 
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Tangana ... 84,144. 
Taniveriyan one 485 
Tanjore ... 26,95,99,217,246,247, 
250,258-63 (Raja of), 
296,379,475,477 

Tanjorean prince 255 
Tankulanparai iff 
Tannarasu Nadu 258,259 
tanmatra 405,406 
Tantoniyamman tag 4.99 
Tantra 272,413,414 
Tapati 608,610 
Tapoloka ... 302 
tappattai 83,484 
Tappedi ; 562 
Tapti . 82,142,156,209 
tara ae 27 
Tara 399,444,456 
Taraka, 521 
Tarakajnhana 4.12 
Taral 49 
Taralavalli 522 
taram 27 


Taranatha Tarkavacaspati 348,414 


taravata, taruvata 


27 


taravay. taravaya, see taruvay, 


taruvaya. 

Tarini |29 
Tari Pennu 150,152,153 
Tarsis 161 
Tartar 203,321 
Tartarus 56 
Tartary 559 
Taruksa ... 579 
taruvay (taruvaya) 27 
Tasa ay re 33 
Tatadésikatatacharyar, V. 337 
Tatakési 4.56 
Tatapparai 57 
Tatar, see Tartar. 

Tatpurusa . 368,369,385 ,386 





Page. 
Tatpurusalinga a 885 
tatsamam oe = 169 
Tatta, Lord of 78,79 
Tattamma pes pe: 502 
Tattar hs sa 64 
Tattvas, twenty-five... 404. 
Tattvamuktakalapa ... 191 
Taulava Brahman Se 165 
Tavamuni a ah 67 
Tay Ps 471,499 
Tayaman Nalli ev 103 
Tayilamman _... 494, 


Taylor, Rev. W. .. 102-4,113,237, 
239,250,252,257,260 


Téjas ... 879,406,449,539 
Telal 556,561,564. 
Teline Koravas 199,200,202 
Telinga 146,148,191 
Telingana 212,214 
Tellicherry 104,134,226 
Telugu... 3-6,10,12,17,21,26-9, 


33-5,56,61,66,67,73,82,88,96,97, 
99,110,111,131,138,148,150,151, 

163,181,191,196,199,203-7,209, 
212,218, 219,238,241,255,257-59, 


327 ,452,464,509,604. 
Ténampétiai... i 469 
Tengalai ae er 613 
ten moli ae es 25 
tenues ee as 4, 
Térkosh fas a 192 
Tertiary period ... ies 335 
Teser ce a 544 
Testament, Old ... 320,558 
Tévanay ot 16,75 
Tévar (title)... ae 257 
tharp ak oe i} 182 
Tharshish a, 10,11 
Tharus ae 7 263 
Thantavar a 183 
Thebe ... es ee 314 
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Thebes ... a6 da 314 
Thermodon he si 126 
Thiele, Dr. C. P. a 545 
Thilgamos - sie 317 
Tholobana bai 93 
Thomas, Mr. Edward ... 80 
Thomas, Apostle of India 160 
Thomessen, Rev. G. N. ... 490 
Thoroton, Mr. ae 169 
Thoth a 315,316,318,327, 
543,544 

Thotyal ine re 15] 
Thraetona, Thrita ie 279 
thrine ... a oh 28 
Thug a ee s 496 
Thurr # ae mee 135 
ti (water) ag ee 214 
Tibet ae a 214,289,290 
Tibetan 131,213 
Tigala 28 (derivation of). 
Tiger-camundi ie 562 
Tigris Bi ... 126,822 
Tikkudittammal ay 490 
tilaka ... fs a 191 
Tillavanam ane she 475 
tilodaka . sees 532 
Tilokchandi Bai Dee A6 
Timaeos ... éi nes 315 
Timappaya Karnika ... 166 
Timma ... ae Si 28 
Timmamma ; ; 502 
Timuride rhe Rs 321 
Tinnevelly . 8,34,49,95,104, 
12$,475,477,559,568,572 

Tipparai a ae 57 
Tippu Sultan... a 168 
tira - fe a 27 
Tirahut ... i oe 43 
Tiraskarini tes on 4.2.4, 
Tiriari ee 192 


iridates a as 36 


Page. 
tirt mF es oe 191 
artbacd..3 ie vy 376 
Tirtharanya ... 385 
tirn Mee me ae 25 
Tirukal (Trikal) ie 26 
Tirukalukuaram a 107 
Tirukkandiytr ... Bare 296 
Tirnk6ovil (Trikovil) —... 26 
Tirumal a ms 30 
Tirumala «+ 24-29, 362 
Tirumalapadi ... pa 26 
Tirumalapakam ds 26 
Tirumalaraja, Tirumalaraya 26 
Tirumialirnficdlai 2K 17 
Tirumila ‘a 26 
Tirumudi Sévakar 512,513 
Tirnmullaivasal = 247-49 
Tirumullaivayal a 248 
Tirumullaivayalpadikam. 246 
Tirnnirmalai : a 16 
Tiruniru sa ats 513 
Tirupalapur (Tirupadapur). U7 
Tirupan Alvar ... es 56 
Tirupparankunyan Bs, 16 
Tirnvadi aa ea 296 
Tiruvalangadu ... 104,105 
Tiruvallankodt ... . 26,104 
Tirnvallur — a 17 
Tirnvalluva Nayanar 55,66-.8 
Tiruvalir Pe ... 67,296 
Tiruvanaikaval ... ie 380 
Tirnvangadu oe 104 
Tiruvankodu a 104 
Tiruvannamalai... 296,380,475 
Tiruvarir ee ... 68,380 
Tiruvay tsk ... 25,26,27 
Tiruvay moli ... see 26 
Tiruverkattupurana 253,254 
Tiruvidu (Tiramidu) ... 27 
Tiruvidankodu ... wat 104 
Tivata ... Bee Se 301 
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Tod, Lieut. Col. James... 19,47, 
48,85,91,92,135,289 

Toda ...38,105,112,132,162,180-96, 
226-29,242,243,453,553,573 


Toddy_... ah ay) 268 
Todi a aa ae 181 
togai ae eae ade 10 
tdka, tokai 10,11 
tolamu (herd) ... 190 
Tolan co ae ae 190 
Tolu (cattlefold) oa 190 
Toluvan ... oe = 190 
Tompuravar a ve 64: 
Tonda 254 (flower plant), 255, 

256 (population). 
tonda (creeper) ns 255 
Tondalasatakam es 244, 


Tondaman 246,247 ,253,257,258,261 
Tondamandalam 243,244,246,247, 
249,250 (—Cakravarti), 251,252 


Tondanadu is a 253 
Tonde, Tonde-kai ne 255 
Tondei ... an ae 254 
Tong ps. ae bee 256 
Tondiarpet re - 256 
Tondota ... us dae 191 
tondu (feudal service) ... 255 
Tons (river) ee 144. 
Tora see a ai 190 
Toran Malla a Dis 158 
Toravam (toram, herd)... 190 
Total ee. kee ae 571 
Toti ae ae a 459 
Tozer Pennu .... oe, 153 
Traigartha be es 145 
Trailokamalla 21,22 
Tramala .. Ae 7c 26 
Transliteration of Tamil 3 
Transmigration 283,530,545 
Travancore . 20,26,75-7,104, 


201,225,559 
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Trayi oe 60 
Trétayuga 307 328-331 
Tribhuvanamalla 21,22 
Tribhuvan ésvari a 431 
Trichinopoly ..._ 8,26,95,257-59, 
380,475,476 

Trident mark of Vellulas. 96 
Trikalajiia 366 
Trikalinga 191 
Trikarasuri 511 
Trizonacakra 483 
Trikita 403 
Trilocana .. 366 
Trilinga . a 191 
Trilocana Kadamba .. 265 
Trimnulanatha 248 


Trimarti 


, 273,274, 283,287,306, 


348,359,365,370,444,466 


Trinayana 366 
Trinétra... re 366 
Trinétra Kadamba 176-78, 

265,266 
Trinity 283 
Trioculus 366 
Triophthalmos or 366 
Tripati ... 26,200,204,205,258 
Triplicane 17 
Tripuadra on 367 
Tripura .. 176,265,455,456 
Tripurabhairavi 399 
Tripuraharana 3/1 
Trisandhi$vari 500 
Trisandhya bad es 399 
Triganku ... 455,456,583,59-4 
trignla 492 
Tristla 399 
Trita Aptya 279 
Trivaktra 301 
Trivalur ae 54: 
Trivandrum 76,77,291 
Trivikrama 306 
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Trivia... ba 506 
Trivrtta fariieey ae 30L 
Traamba ms ee 4.56 
Trtsu ... 578,579,582,585,589,590, 
596-98 
Traummpps Dre a. er 37 
Tryaksa ... A a 366 
Tryambaka aa ss 366 
Tryambakalinga +e 379 
Tuar tribe es ee 211 
Tuda ae es ... 190,196 
Taupra, 2. me oe 579 
Tukatteri es 562 
Tukhara ... ve Sis 144: 
tukki an oe a 10 
Tulajapura ss nes 399 
Tuwakkanammau ei 502 
Tulakoti ... € 456 
Tulasi... “307, 351, 448,456 ’ 
Tulava ... ak ce ABA 
Tuljapur ... er 161 
Tulu .. 36, 107, 110,111,163,164 


oat 169 (superstition), 191, 
217,218 ,296,303,304,4.67,495 
Tulukkanam oe 475 
Tuluva, 167 ‘Balm 176,247 
(-nddu), 269 


Tum ae ye ae 283 
tumbleru gimbleru he G04 
Tumkur ... his ia 222 
Turibina Bakadu ee 156 
Tuadu... Sti 256 


Tundikera, Tundikéri ... 258,256 
Tundira, Tundiranadu... 268,254, 


256 
Tundirapuram ... rr 256 
Tuner... ae ‘eh 184 
Tuoppah ... ron ae 553 


Turanian... 36,94,109,186,210,211, 
318,333,334 370,398,457, 556,559 
Turcalipparai ..,. ie 57 
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Turcoman i ue 93 
Turk ‘ie so ae 166 
Turnebus... ge bs 127 
taruni ss... a ese 192 
Turuta Malay... Ane 225 
Turvasu ... ... 125,577,578,601 
Taistiee) —5 is 429,430,449 
Tvac eee ae ma 405 
Tyger 2.3 ous ... 860,425 
Tyagarajasvami temple.. 296 

Uz 

Ubhayakulakilipandya ... 252 
Ubhayam ae ee 26 
Ubujmard im ose 154 
Uccaissravas ... 396,610 
Udaipur ... Reis th 210 
Udayar ... nt a 89 
udaka .... ‘a a 531 
Udapi _... ne ... 297,305 
Uddalaka oe ee 617 
Uddandakali ___.. ee 494: 
uddhita ... on ae 527 
Udgatr ... 272,620 
Udisalamma ... on 502 
Udyoga ... aa a 449 
Udyogaparvan ... 187,595 
Uggamma or Aa 502 
Ugra Ks a iad 371 
Ugra vai ve um 399 
Ugraséna oi ea 610 
Wisar. ac 333 
Ujain (Ujjain) ‘91, 92, 159, 263,379 
nktha ie 582 
Ullal Bachivene BuO? 170,175 
Ullapur ... ae ee 7 
Ulakhalatmika ... ten 456 
Ulundu ... ie ies 478 


Ulapr. ss ee nds 7 
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Page. 
Uma ... 361,370,399,413,418-21, 
429,452 
Umapati... ... 250,369,370,419 
Umbrella mark on agrahara 
houndary stones ae 96 
Umma, see Uma. 
Ummanna i bes 421 
undi ae oe ae 110 
Unga Deo oe fan 154 
Universe saa Se 454, 
Unkulamma oan 502 
Unmattamha ee 499 
Unne ae és Bie 234 
Upala ie bak 456 
Upamanyu 352,377 
upanayana ee Me 27 
upastha ... a ... 405,620 
Uppai a tes 68 
Upparavar at tis 64 
Uppiliyar ah re 89 
Uraty ir ae ee 67 
Uramma i ae 499 
Uranos ... es hs 275 
Urhanus Bh 97 
Urhs tes a a 97 
Ur Chasdim_.., a 557 
Uriya  ... 146,149,150,155,157 
Oran 2. ee te 584. 
Urkakkunkali 0... 471 
Urna (sheep wool) * 234, 
urthhbini ... ae ou 196 
Urrnkatukottai ... 53 244 
Uro-Golla ah $5 220 
Urokus <2 = a 555 
Uruvai... eae Ae 68 
Urvasi 24,51,372,399,582 
Usa ae xe me 449 
USanas ... ais Fs 397 
Usas 5 a 276,278,281 
Usinara ... 579,613 
Usivalanadu ve 475 


Page. 

Utkala ... a sag, eek 
Utpalaksa ae a 401 
Utpalaksi a vee 399 
Utpalavartaka .... ee 401 
Uttamarkovil ... a 296 
Uttankadu Sa ee 475 
Uttara... asia oh 611 
Uttarakinda of the Ramayana 375 
378,381 

Uttarakosala_... eS 613 
Uttarakuru ... §13,614,617,622 
Uttaramadra 613,614. 
Uttaramallir ... ee 244. 
Uttarapaficalam ay 613 
Uttukkattamman eS 4.99 
Utug ue ee 555,556,561 
Uyirttandilkarar 489,496 

V; 

Vac ve oe ... 286,405 
Vaca ia ie a 369 
Vacaki.. ee Ge 471 
Vachaspatya 348,540 
Vadakalai ae ae 613 
Vadakkuvacalay ies 500 
Vadaman... a A 3 
Vadavudyamiman one 502 
Vadhryasva ey ae 610 
Vadugantay, Vadugi ... 471 
Vagala ... a ie 399 
Vahlika, (see Bahlika). 611 
vahni (fire) ee ... 90,369 
vahni (tree) oh .. 68,73 
Vahnikula ta an 90 
Vaidayata tat ay, 604, 
Vaidehi ... or Ave 611 
Vaidikagama ,,, 361 
Vaiduryavalli_... We 522 
Vaidyanatha 400,401 
Vaidyanithalinga a 379 
Vaigai (river) ... ee 102 


90 
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Page. 
Vaijayanti ...286,287,289,514, 
519,523,541 
Vaijayantipura - 265 
Vaikarna 579,603 
vaikhari .. ee 428 
Vaiknutha 302,354,443 
Vaina 402 
Vainateya 396 
Vairagi 302 
Vairagya Ge cae 449 

Vaisakham, Vaisalchi 
(Vaikasam, Vaikagi) 5 
VaiSampayana ... 436,612 


Vaisnava ... 16,17,26,27,54,56,120, 
248,310,359,372,390,413,416,613 


Vaisuavi 426,447,458 
Vaisnavism 306 
Vaisravanialaya. ... 402 
VaiSvanara sie 368 
Vaigya ... 59,156,383,445,450,552 
Vaitarani 585 
vaitasa, 371,372 


Vaivasvata Manvantara.. 369,584 


Vajasan6yi-Sam hita 


422,612 


Vajrakita 337 341 345,347,35 | 
Vajravalli 522 
vaktra 301 
Vakuppaltai 512 
val 6 
vala 7 
Vala 15,516 
Valadvis ,.. 15 
Valahantr 15 
valai 29 
valai, vajai 6 
Valaicci ... 67 
valam, valam, valamai ... 6 
valan ae : 6 
Valanadu, Valavandde ... 216 
Valanasana 15 
Valandhari 611 


Page. 
Valang-caiyar 57 
Valankai 5 
Valankai mantapam 62 
Valankamattar ... 66 
Valankulattar 66 
Valapan ... 216 
valappam 6 
Valapur ... 7 
Valarati ... 15 
valasan ; a 6 
Valavanadu, see Valanadu. 
Valavrtrahan 15 
Valasidana 15 
valaya (bracelet) 105 
valgu }i 
vali 6 
vali tae 7 
Vali on 15,473,494 
Valipparai iain oes 157 
Valkei 98 
valla 6,7 
Valla 77,105 
vallabha ... 6b 
Vallala 105 
vallam 6 
Vallam 217 
Vallamanidu 217 
Vallamba 3,14 
Vallama ... 3,14 
Vallaiicéri 105 
Vallanmaikkari ... 47) 
vallapan 6 
Vallapur ... vi 
vallar 6 
Vallari tadi 258 
Vallava 456 
vallavan ... 6 
Vallavanadnu 216 
Vallavank6édu 104 
Vallavi 471,494 
valle vi 


f 
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Valli 17,68,75,471 
valli (i)... sf Mt 6 
valli (creeper) ... ae 17 
Vallimanalan as 16 
Vallirastra Pe me 23 
valliyam, (valliyam) ... 6,29 
Valliyammai _... e 482 
Valliru ... re ae fi 
Vallava (Valluvar) 57,73,76 
Valluvanadu = ... 69,217 
Valluvar... 14,64,66-70 
Valmiki ,., na <a 140 
Valmikini . 456,501 
Valpanar = a 477 
valn, valu oe Os 
Valumuni... oe et 4.82 
Valirn =. ve i q 
Vag ees os an 6 
Vamacara 66,414,415 
Vamacari 16,414,416 
Vamadéva cae me 385 
Vamana 15,302,348 ( Salagrama), 
444 

Vanacarini i ws 511 
Vanadaorga 4.55 ,456 
Vanakhastha _... ve 144. 
vanam ve Re 3 
Vanapalli .. ae ea 502 
Vavaparvan on ae 312 
Vana Pulal te . 248 
Vanara stra a i 14.4 
Vanavasi ee oe 265 
Vaficeri ... its E 105 
Vaiicarar a a 64: 
Vanga i .. 84,509 
Vani eh ne ... 286,442 
Vaniyar, Vanniyar  62,64,89-90, 
94-96 

Vanstavern, Mr. wa 147 
Vantipanniyamman _... 502 


Vantri “e aR. 571] 





Page. 
Vapusthama ss 611 
Vara ae oes oy 287 
Varadarajasvami.. a 296 
Varagunapandya re 252 


Varaha, 348 (Salagrama), 444,447 
Varahamihira ...35,82,83,134,144, 


334 
Varuhapurana ... s 357 
Varahaéaila as a 401 
Virahi .. 424,496,447 
Varana my 41,456 
Varanasi .. . 41,400,609,610 
Vararoha .. ose “a 399 
varata a me 386 
Varavarnini wi a 4.29 
Warlal® <n  <s. <: 186 
varia .., ia 338,340,576 


Varuna 24,25,268,273,275,277-79, 
396,399,425,427,449,443, 


518,541,582 
Varunani... ...008 442,443,449 
Vatny. 27: -. 268 426,456,520 
Varvara oe 3 oo,011 
Vasa ad sh = 613 
Vasati oe re 610 
Vasava ... 396,431 
Vasavi... oe ... 426,447 
Vasireddi Raja, Venkatadri 
Nayudn .. 292-95 
Vasistha ... 24,25,51,90,91,449, 
576,581-87,589,595,603,608, 61 4. 
Vasisthapuraaa ... Rat 59 
vasitva ... ne sey 502 
vasodaka tise ne 532 
Vastra Koraga ... 171,179 
Vastrapatha ... 400 
Vastréévari oe ant 399 
Vastudévata =... cs 531 


Vasu-—s-_: 8, 278 365,396,425 434,435 
Vasudéva .. 348 (Salagrama), 368, 
369,391,397,611 
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Vasuki .. ... 302,367 ,396,519 Vedic 30,71,273-77 279,360, 
Vasundhara B04, 44.9 361,368,454,520,528,541,549, 
Vata 277 | 573,581 
Vatadvipa ai 522 Véedika-linga cs 361 
Vatalagundu 475,477,481 Védopakrama ... ar 27 
Vatamoli 25,42 Veer Walla 140 
Vatapidvis ne ae 24, vel, vel... oa 6 
Vatésvaralinga ... 375 ve] (benefit) 106 
Vatsatari “é a 533 Ve) tae ae ie 52 
Vatuka Céniyar ... - 63 vela, véla fe ie 7 
Vatuka Idaiyar ... as 63 Velagalamma 502 
Vatukapparai... sa 57 Velal, see Vellala. 
Vatuka Kucavar Bas 63 velam ne mee 6 
Vatuka Pandaram on, 64 Velama (Vellama) 3,14,73,92,106, 
Vatuka Vannar ... O4 108,149,212,213 
Vatuka Velalar ... vad 63 velamu 96,108 
Vavata . 618,620 Velanadu 217 
vay on ai hi 27 vejanmai tas en 106 
Vayu . 275,277,279,281,369,379, Velapnr ... a ae 7 
406,449,539,617 Vélatta] ... 52,499 
Vayupurana 52-4. véeli ie Mag oa 6 
Véda  25~28,58-61,65,91,271,273, | Véli mountain ... 68 
276, 278,281, 286-88, 298,307, 310, Velikkarumar .., = 64, 
313,321,372,373,393,396,398,403, | Velikal taccar - 64 
413,415,429,486,516,527,537,546, vella oP sy. 536077 
577-79,581,585-87,590,594-96,598 velladn whe ee 37 
Védamata 430 Vellaiyamma] .. 502 
Vedanayakan rs 250 Veljaiyanaiy arti 513 
Védanta ... 390,412,430,547,548 vellaja ... mee Pe 18 
Védantadesikacirya 191 Vella] 105,106 
Védaranya 296,399 Vel}ala (Vellala). 4,5,14,51,57,59, 
Védar Pajayam ... 2b3 63-64,70,89,94-96, 101-8 211,212, 
Védasiras a .. 307,358 239,240,247 ,255,262,609 
VédaSirsa 371 Vel 'alacci 107 
Vedagruti 429,430 Vellalir ... 258 
Védavadana seg 402 ve}lam_... a a 6 
Védavaktra 369 Vellam 106,107 
Véedavalli 16,17 Vellama, see Valama. 
Védavallipuskarini 16 Vellamba... 73 
Véda Vyasa 58,307 Vellamma ian 502 
Vedhas ... ata 287 ve]]an (true man) ne 107 
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Vellan... 105 Vibhisana ae 575 
Veljanma, Vellanmai. 106,107,262 vibhiiti 308,367,371 ,511,513 
Vellaniadn {(valanadu) ... 217,258 Vicitravirya 611,616 
Vellapur ... % eo: 7 Vidéha .. - a 404, 
Veljatti ot r 107 Vidhatr ... a i 287 
Vellayma oe 106 Vidi gw, 287 
velli ne, a ere 6 Vidnra ... as 611 
Vellore... ve a 65,99 Viduratha fod er 611 
Velluiru ... Rar er v Vidya, trayi See As 28) 
velluva ... - x 7 Vidyadévi . 444,447 
Velluva ... oe fs 107 Vidyadhara_ s., ts 514, 
vélu ve t Vidyalaksmi ee 363 
Valurkottai i ees 244 Vidyodaya College a 301 
Vembayya Lee 2 23 Vidyub= 24: i Pee 540 
Vémbnu ... ne " 23 Vighnésvara 469,492,495, 
Véna ‘i ee se 86 496,511 
Venatra ... me 48 226 vihara gas ae AL 
Venetian... 0. 566 Vijaya 102,429 ,430,4,48 
Venice... ee hi 580 Vijaya... me ar 611 
Venkatacalacaryar, Mr. 51 Vijayadasami 73 
Venkatachalla Naicker, A. 96 Vijayanagara Raja 239,260,269, 
Venkatadri Niyudu ...._ 292-95 475 
Venkatakottai bes 244 Vijayavalli ae ns 17 
Venkatésa . 362,509 vikara... obs of, 405 
Venkatésvara 200,201,205 Vikarna ... ‘s hae 611 
Venkoba his or 362 Vikramaditya .. 3s 92 
Venkammal Mie 502 vil ea oe ‘ 6 
Venu Gopalasvami xi 294 Villa (Vilhana, Vihlana). 72 
Venus... ‘2 557 Village festivals a 499 
Venyamma ee ae 502 Villapur ... i bay 7 
Vermin 563,564 villi ae rae fe 6 
Verul (Veluru, nie). o viloma ... a oe 4.59 
vesa (esa, yesa) ... a 5 vilu, villu, vilu ... ee 7 
vesara ... ee ic 386 Vimala ae vere 399 
Vétakarar es me 63 Vimalésgvara a 4.00 
Vétala... ‘a ess 456 Vinata ... ve te 449 
Vétasn i... ae oe 579 Vinayaka .. 875,401 456,479 
Véttakkarar ... a 64, Vindaferna a a 160 
Vettiyan 33,64,462 Vindbya. .. 22-24,34,374,401, 
Vettiyarpparai ... 57 430,431 433,435 
Vibhava fs ie 390 Vindhyakandara Aes 400 
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Vindhyavasini .., 399 Visalaksi 399 
Vindhyavali 149 Visanin 579 
Vinoba 157 Visapana... 371 
Vinukonda 490 Visisipra .. Pen 517 
Vipakayrtti ar es 301 Visistadvaita Védante . 390 
Vipaé, Vipaga ... 143,401,583,588 Visnu _.15,80,58,60,61,87, 
Vipula... awe a 401 90,91,137,188,232,276, 283-87, 
Vipula 399 289, 292,295,296, 302,305-364, 
Vira, Viralu, Vie sinave 99,2387, 365,368 369, 372,373,376, 382, 


238,369,371,413,417,456,482,489, 


495 ,496,507,508 
Virabahn .. 522 
Viradhira 522 
Viraj 582 
Viraja 610 
VirakeSarin ra 522 
Viralaksmi. 239,259,362 ,48 4 
Virali mountain... os 67 
Viramahéndra 922 
Viramaheésvara .. 522 
Viramapatianam 475 
Viramartanda 522 
Viramba 456 
Viramma, 502 
Viramausti is ae 57 
Virantaka es 522 
Virapandi 475,477 482 
Virappa Vandyan a 98 
Virapurandara ... 522 
Viraraksasa 522 
Viragaiva-worship. 59,414 
Viratanga] 482 
Viradtaparvan ee 475 
Vira Varma 173,175,176 
Viravésin 459-61 
Virayaga 522 
Virika 222,239 
Viriifica 287 
Virocana ha at 16 
Virnpaksa 361 
Virupaksi ee . 429,430 











386,389, 390,392, 395,404,409, 
410,417 ,422, 424, 425, 433-36 
438,455, 446,447,450, 451,455, 
465, 466, 472,478, 474,482, 496 


508,509,520 
Visnubhakti 448 
Visnuloka 301 
Visnumaya, 355,443 
Visunpitha a 361 
Visnuoranadhika 354 
Visnupuraua ... 22,24,35,36,237, 


238,256,268,302,309,328,331,420, 
519,520,524,525,542,549,582,584, 


593,609,610 
Visaurapa 448 
Visnnyamala Gs 413 
Visravas ... 24,87 ,524 
Vissoti 571 
Visva ase 399 
Visvabrahman ... Med 58 
Visvadévata 425 
ViSvaka ... ue 401 
Viévakarman 58,280,365 
Visvamukhi 398 
Visvamitra 51,473,578, 581 582-98, 
600,605,606 

Viévanath Naraysn Mund- 
lick 186-38 
Visvanatha, Pa ie 592 
Visvarétas 287 
Visvasara i, 413 
Visvasrj ee ie 287 
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Visvatman ee Sid 287 
Vi8vesa 399 
Visvésvara 379,400 
Visvesvaralinga... 379 
Viévésvari 437 
Vitatha 404 
Vitala 302,524 
Vitarka 610 
Vitthala ... 157 


Vithoba (Vittobha) 157,362 


Vivasvat ... 279,313,537 ,610 
Vizagapatam District, 

Manual of 34,47 55,295 
Vochan 566 
Vodhu 403 
Vokkaliga, see Okkaliya.. 230 
Vopayata 604 
Vorshal 573 
Vrddhacalam ae 236 
Virddhi_s.. ay ts 71 
Vrhannaradiyapurana ... 537,538 
Vrhatsaman ee 396 
Vrkodara ie ne 61 
Vrnda . 361,355 
Vrndavana forest 130,268 
Visa 369 
Vrsabhanii 4.49 
Vrsabhésvara_... Bar 59 
Vrsadhvaja oo oF 361 
Vrsasipra ben 517 
Vrscikésvari ... ae 501 
Vrsai_—si... a a 397 
Vrsotsarjana i 534 
Vrtra... . 15,2'76,306,516,517 
Vrtti 411 
Vunnia, see Vaniya. 

Vyaghrési 4:56 


Vyasa, 35; 58,59 (has his 
hand and arm cut off), 397,449, 
584,611,616 
Vyasana-tolu kalla ne oY 
vytha ... as a 391 
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W. 
Wadcdnera ... ee see 42 
Waghra 159 
Wagries .. 571 

Wainad, see eee 
Walaga Koramar 201 
Wales < is 4. 
Walhouse, Mr. J. .. 04,99,185,559, 
570,573 
Walla... we oe 78 
Walukesvara 138 
wandi be 110 
Warar oe oe 42 
Warasure ies 297 
Ward, Mr. ; abe 258 
Ward, Rev. W. ... 346,347,414,415 
Wards... aa 42 
Wargai (Wargaou) —_... 42 
Warha, Warhona we 42 
warjhari ... a ae 42 
Warka . 317 
Warnera, Warora ey 4) 
Watson, Dr. J. Forbes . 255 
Waunamar 226 


Weber, Professor dapessit io Ve, 
369,420,424,527 ,547,581,614,620 
Wheeler, Mr. J. Talboys. 35 
Wilford, Capt. (Col.) F., 121,124, 
125,127,128, 130,339,346,350 
Williams, Sir Monier 547 
Willmott, Mr. C. . 137 
Wilson, Professor H. H., 21,23,34, 
36,85,102,103 118,131,183,144,145, 
152,160,161,176,178,179,201 205, 
206,238, 252,255,260,264, 265,268, 
542,609 

Wilson, Rev. Dr. John ... 22,23,27, 
118,140, 156,261,291,403,413,415 
Rev. Dr. Si57,107, 
190,212,259,267,269 


Winslow, 
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Wise, Dr. James ee 44, Yama 130,189,279,301 ,369,396, 
Woculigaru, see Okkaliga. 223 410,427 ,461,521,527,536,537 
Wodan, Wotan, Odin 277 Yamaloka ie 302 
Wodear 222 Yami . 279,537 
Wok bet Sf on 110 Yamuna ,., . 34,129,130,143 
Worlds, npper and nether 302 Yanady .., 204 
Wotimeru = 224 Yao oF 315 
Wulleb si «2. Ac 80 Yarkalwar 205 
Wikies: st a 151 Yasaskari 399 
Wynaad ...169,186,201],207,226-28 Yaska’s Nirukta 284, 371 372,577, 
588 
Yasoda » re 449 
X. Yalindramataninika ee 391 
yatra 8 461 
Xenophon an hie 323 | Yatu, atidhases Yate 
Xisuthros 317,324,326,327,331, | dhani ... 516,583 
332,335 | Yaudhéya oF oe 611 
Xylander, Gul. 126,127 Yavana . 85,36,80 
Yavinara ee eae 609 
Yayati 578 
Y. Yedenalkad oe 207 
Yehl-khut-Avatara a 158 
Verant 93 Yekaterinoslaw ... a 321 
Yaccamma, 502 Yelagiri ... - ee 7 
Yachi a nein velgi a BBE 
Yadava _ 85,220,260,456 Yellapur... 7 
Yada 577,578,601 Yellarn ... ye oP ” 
Yajfiapati 449 Yellama ... ae he 1B 
Vajftavalkya _ 642,548 Yelpadi (Betta Kurumba 
Yajfiopavita 29 gotra) .. . 230,233 
Yajiimsi.. 979 Yerakala, Yerakalavaru, 
Yajurvéda 272,282,283, (619-21) Yerakelloo, Yerukula 
Yakkaladévi 471,501 Yerukkulavandlu, Yeru- 
Yakkamma me 471 kuvaadlu . 112,134, 
Yakkun Nattannawa ... 559,561, 199,201-210,486 
565,568 Yerava 164,207,208 
Yaksa 396,456,514,519,524,579 Yerkelwanloo, see Yerakala. 
Yaksani ... 237 Yeskar ... es ny 49 
Yaksarapa «486 Yevaru . 202 
Yalapetta sh ae ” Yezidi 557,558 
Yallapnr an ne 7 Yima 279 


Yudopherres 
Youa 
Yojanagandha 
Yoganidra 
Yorasntra... 
Yooesvari 
Yori 

Vout 

Yogini 

Yoni 
Yonimaudala 
Yosi 
Yudhisthira . 
Yueh-chi 


Yuvas, on the four 


Yule, Colonel 
Yunnan ... 


406,408,209,411 


INDEX, 


Pave, 
160-62 
400411 
449 

438 


399 
518 

- 456 
455,456,571 
360,361 
400 

517 


97,120,429,611,617 


eden tye) 

.. B28-387 
131,134,566 
566 
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Zaba ie aa ake 557 
Zamorin ... eu Nei 104 
Zambdi ... - 571 
Zendavesta 275,278 
Zeus aor Rak ... 866,398 


Ziegenbale, Rev. Barth... 375,379, 
463,467 -69,471,493,489,491, 
495-97,504,506,51),513,561 


Ziku ae i or 327 
Zimmer, Prof. ...52'7,547,579,598, 

603,604 
Zodiac. oot 334 


Zoroastrian deities 161,179 
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Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschichte. Second WMdition, 
Berlin, (J. Springer), 1870. 


Der Gral und die Gralritter in den Dichtungen Wolfram’s von Eschen- 
bach. Berlin, 1870. 


Ueber die Entstehung der Ara Dionysiana. Leipzig, 1866. 
On the Origin of the Hra Dionysiana, or Ara Vulgaris. London, 1276. 


Index to 62 Ms. Volumes deposited in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library. Madras, 1878. 

On the Ancient Commerce of India. Madras (Aessrs. Higginbotham 
and Co.), 1879. 

On the Classification of Languages. A contribution to Comparative 
Philology. Madras (Iessrs. Higginbotham § Co.) and London 
(Messrs. ™ tibner §& Co.), 1879. 


Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India. Volume I, Madras, 1880; Part II, 1885. 


On the Weapons, Army Organisation, and Political Maxims of the 
Ancient Hindus. Madras (Messrs. Hiyyinbotham & C'o.) and Lon- 


don (Messrs. Triibner § Co-), 1880. 

Sukranitisara. Volume I, Madras, lesz. 

Nitiprakasika. Madras (Messrs. Higginbotham §& Co.) and London 
(Messrs. Triibuer §° Co.), 1882. 
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